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351. INSIDE THE THIRD 
REICH: Memoirs by 
Albert Speer, Photos 
(Pub price $12.50) 


107. THE WAY THINGS 
WORK: An {lustrated 
.  Eneyclopedia of Technology 
r^ Volume | Na 
(Pub price $9.95) 


214. THE WAY THINGS 
WORK + Volume Il. Illus. 
(Pub price $9.95) 
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DICTIONARY OF 
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(Pub price $12.50) 


345. THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
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SAMUEL ELIOT” 
MORISON, Illus. 

(Pub price $15) 


5:340. TOUCH THE EARTH 
A Self-Portrait of Indian 
Existence by T. C. 
MCLUHAN 
Photographs 

‘(Pub price $6.95) 
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221. M OK — — YOU'RE 
DK: A Practical Guide to 
Transactional Analysis by 
THOMAS A, HARRIS, M.D. 
(Pub price $5.95) 


"HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP suggested here will prove, by your 
own actual experience, how effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from missing books you fully intend 


to read. 


As long as you remain a member, you will receive the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News, a literary magazine each issue of which describes the 
coming Selection as well as scores of other important books, most of 
> which are available at substantial discounts—up to 40% on more expen- 
< sive volumes. All of these books are identical to the publishers’ editions in 

format, size and quality. If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing 
and it will be shipped to you automatically. However, there is no obliga- 
on to purchase any particular volume. If you do not wish the Selection 
or any other book offered in the News—or if you want one of the Alter- 
nates—simply indicate your decision on a form provided and mail it so 
that it is received by the date specified on the form. 

:- Ħ you continue after this experimental membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 — 
somewhat more for unusually expensive volumes or sets—will entitle you 
to a Book-Dividend® which you may choose from over 100 fine library 
volumes available over the year. This unique library-building system 
enables members to save 7096 or more of what they would otherwise have 
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484. THE 900 DAYS: The 
Siege of Leningrad by 
HARRISON E. SALISBURY 
Photographs 

(Pub price $10) 


223. WITHOUT MARX OR 

JESUS: The New American 
Revolution Has Begun by 

JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL 

(Pub price $6.95) 


335. Pub 
price $7.95 


167. THE NIXON 
RECESSION CAPER by 


RALPH MALONEY 


(Pub price $5.95) 


255. SEXUALITY AND 
HOMOSEXUALITY: A New 
View by ARNO KARLEN 
(Pub price $15) 


165. THE DRIFTERS by 
JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Pub price $10) 


114. EINSTEIN: The Life 
and Times by RONALD W. 
CLARK. Photographs 
(Pub price $15) 


166. GLORY by VLADIMIR 
NABOKOV 
(Pub price $6.95) 


358. REPORT FROM 
ENGINE CO, 82 by 
DENNIS SMITH 
(Pub price $5.95) 
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price $7.95 
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SHADOW, LISTEN TO 
THE WARM, STANYAN 
STREET & OTHER 
SORROWS by ROD 
MC KUEN. (Pub 
prices total $13,50) 


369. THE NEW YORK 
TIMES MENU COOK BOOK 
hy CRAIG CLAIBORNE 
I}lustrated 

(Pub price $9.95) 


391. Pub 
price $10.95 


580. MASTERING THE ART 
OF FRENCH COOKING dy 
JULIA CHILD, LOUISETTE 
BERTHOLLE, SIMONE BECK 
Hius. (Pub price $12.50) 


115. THE FEMALE EUNUCH 
by GERMAINE GREER 
(Pub price $6.95) 
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Lady Randolph Churchill 
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DAVID REUBEN, M.D. 
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206. EVERYTHING YOU 
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302. ISLANDS IN THE 
STREAM by ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 

(Pub price $10) 
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187. THE VANTAGE 
POINT: Perspectives of 
the Presidency 1963-1969 
by LYNDON BAINES 
JOHNSON. Photos 
(Pub price $15) 


244. THE NEW YORK 
TIMES COOK BOOK Edited 
by CRAIG CLAIBORNE 
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252. THE NAIVE AND 
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JOHN LE CARRÉ 

(Pub price $7.95) 
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SOLOMON, M.D., PH.D., 
with SALLY SHEPPARD. 
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{Pub price $6.95) 


140, THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE by 
BENJAMIN F.MILLER, 
M.D., 3rd Rev. ed. Hlus, 
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ROBERT FROST 

Edited by EDWARD 
CONNERY LATHAM 
(Pub price $10.95) 
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by SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON, Illustrated 
(Pub price $15) 





Photographs 
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531. KHRUSHCHEV 
REMEMBERS. Translated 
and edited by STROBE 
TALBOTT. Notes by 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
Photos..(Pub price $10) 
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by BILL MAULDIN 
Photos & Cartoons 
(Pub price $7.95) 


364. JONATHAN 

LIVINGSTON SEAGULL - 

by RICHARD BACH. Photos 
(Pub price $4.95) 


156. STILWELL AND THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

IN CHINA 1911-1945 by 
BARBARA W. TUCHMAN 
Photos. (Pub price $10) 


431. THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE THIRD REICH 

by WILLIAM L, SHIRER 
(Pub price $15) 
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by MICHAEL M. MOONEY 
Hlustrated 

(Pub price $8.95) 
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One thing you don't expect in a little 
car is comfort. With Vega, you're in for a 
surprise. 

We didn't work any miracles, mind you. 
No little car will ever give you the comfort 
of a limousine. 

But a good little car should get you from 
here to there without your feeling every 
mile in between. 

And Vega does. 

For one thing, it's built to be little outside 
but big inside. That may sound contradic- 
tory, but it means we can provide as much 
room per passenger as many big cars. 

Another thing. Vega has a couple of the 
most comfortable front buckets 
you re liable to find anywhere. 
Seats you sit in, not on. 






MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
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There are other comforts, too. The 
engine, for instance. It's big enough to do 
its work without straining, even at prolonged 
highway speeds. If your engine feels easy 
going, you'll feel more at ease too. 

]he Vega power ventilation system 
keeps air circulating inside the car as you 
travel. Or if you pull over just to admire the 
View. 

Full Coil suspension front and rear 
softens the big bumps and makes the little 
ones all but disappear. Coupled with Vega's 
superb handling and stability, those long 
trips might even stand a few detours. 
All because we want your Vega 

to be the best car 
you ever 





Highway safety begins at home. Buckle up before you leave. 





evrolet. Building a better way to see the U.S.A. 
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e Hebridry, 1969, issue, one of our frequent 
ontributors wrote in an article entitled Nixon 
and China—Time to Talk: "Could anything be 
ore bizarre than a Nixon-Mao summit? Yet consid- 
erably less bizarre, indeed almost plausible, would be 
meeting between Nixon and Chou En-lai, two of 
e most skilled practitioners of political survival in 
post-war world." 

he author was James C. Thomson, Jr. Mr. Thom- 
h's surmise was certainly a wise one, and just two 
rs afer | his article duco he was invited to 
















g MT m thes same. iiis for CBS Television. We 
apologize to NBC for not having provided them as 
| Hewat a Cm a but this i is à small oe 































honor & for his | two M articles on China, 
0,000,000 (November and January, see page 
E hite House let it be known that the arti- 





he ne Won. | ‘from reden Island Diversity, the 
restigious George Polk Award for magazine report- 


| People in many big 
cities will be watching the 
outcome of the lawsuits 
discussed in this month's 
feature article, the story of 
how 3500 black Chicago 
home buyers organized 
the Contract Buyers 
League in Chicago and set 
-Out to assure that “a dollar 
n the hands of a black 


McPherson has put the law aside to bedore obe 
McPherson wanted to be a poet but was persua 
i man. must porci same. 


| | McPherson. 





ley and Chicago for eight months to research and 
write the story of how poor people who wanted to 
own their own homes banded together to persuade 
the courts to judge real estate practices—and prac- 
titioners—that for years have cost big-city blacks mil- 
lions of dollars in interest and other charges. Mr. 
McPherson's article is a suspense story of sorts, for 
Just as it went to press the first of two big suits 
brought by the Contract Buyers League was called to 
trial for March 6. In several other big cities, blacks 
have already instituted or.are poised to institute sim- 
ilar suits against white realtors. The Chicago case will 
mean a great deal to them. 

Counting his short sto- 
ries and previous articles, 
this makes the eighth At- 
lantic appearance of 
James Alan McPherson. It 
is the first for the other 
McPherson on this month's 
table of contents. Harry 
McPherson (page 39) tells 
about working and writing 
for a President, specifi- 
cally LBJ. He served him 
for four years in the Sen- ` 
ate and then, after an in- 
terlude of working for President Kennedy, for an- 
other four years in the White House. The article is 
taken from his forthcoming book, A Political Educa- 
tion. 

The two McPhersons have things in common. Both 
are Southerners—JAM from Savannah, Georgii; HM 5 
from Tyler, Texas. Both went from Southern 
(JAM from Morris Brown, HM from Se 
Northern universities (JAM to. 
lumbia), and both became 
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awyers.. 
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the most talented young writers on the scen T. 
dei 
by his father to study something more likely to ear 
him a living. He now practices law in Washington, 

One of these days McPherson: Should mee 





















Uncontrolled freedom de- and economical, throughout 
stroys itself. Even our free the country and even through- consumer. 
enterprise system needs regu- out the world. | 
lations to keep it functioni 











Our current system of transpor- 
tation regulations...frequently. 
amended through the years to 
keep pace with a growing 
America...has served all of us 
well. To suggest that this sys- - 
tem be abandoned or that it be 
subjected to drastic surgery is 
to invite serious consequences. 





‘ulated or many yeats...to 
the advantage of our people and 
our economy. Case in point, our 
transportation system ... highway, 
railroad, air, water and pipeline. 
Even with its current problems, 
it’s still far and away the best 
in the world, the most flex- 
ible, the most available. 











The present system pre- 

m vents discrimination in 
| rates or service against 
| individuals, com- 
munities and shippers 
alike. That's important 
to every shipper, to 








Our System Works 












In the United States, trans- 
portation has been effective 
asa privately-owned part of 
the total structure because of 
ground rules tailored to meet 
the special requirements of 

the industry and the public. 

Every oe, every 

























fear, half-hope that Ted Kennedy 
will be-drafted and nominated in July 
at Miami Beach. In Lansing, a Demo- 
cratic official stated the fear: 


crazies out there. If nominated, he’ll 
lose or be killed.” Coleman Young, 
the black Democratic minority leader 
in the state Senate, voices the hope: 
“If nominated he'd win, and I won't 
believe he's out of it until he tells me 


personally. His own voice. In person." 


So part of Muskie's problem is the 
presence of Kennedy. The other part, 
and the most important, is his own 


` Style, something statuesque. Wooden, 
Abe Lincoln at dusk, Muskie is too 


reserved and stiff and inaccessible to 
the arms-around-the-shoulder shop 
stewards and labor skates. Why then 
is Muskie leading Humphrey, the 
man who was always there in Cadil- 
lac Square when the party needed 


him? “We don’t think Hubert can 
win. It's as simple as that.” 


But it isn’t. In Michigan it's not 


6 only that they think Humphrey can't 


beat Nixon. They think he looks like 


ore. . a loser, period. They theorize that this 
. . is so (and here one speaks of a style, a 
“perception,” 
endlessly) less because of his 1968 de- 

In. feat than because of what went be- 
se- fore, the successive and sly humili- 
S -ations in Lyndon Johnson's White 

. House. It is a curiosity that his cam- _ 
- paign manner seems even more 

. anachronistic than Richard Nixon’s. 
hat It sticks like a bone in the throat—the - 
n rapid-fire patter, the locutions, the - 
ebater’ s weapons. Off base in 1972, - 
of the mark wh rever he mark 


as they will tell you 








"I am 
convinced that someone will kill the 
son of a bitch. There are too many 


the oe fund check-off ateni and 













































liked, well liked, out there on the 
stump with a tap dance and a. prom- 
ise. And dye in his hair. 

The dye job is embarrassing, and 


one wonders why he felt compelled to 


have it done. "A man with a little 
gray in his hair" is an old and honor- 
able 4 axiom in American pornn par- 
no gray in Humphrey’ s hair now, ; as 
there was in 1968; it is a | 
brown. When he came to Detroit i 





meet with his constituency —the a 


unions and the blacks--the dye job 


was visible, a cordovan shine under’. 


television’s lights. And he still could 
not elude the shadow of Lyndon 
Johnson. He humorlessly equivocated 
in answering reporters’ questions: Do 
you want Lyndon’s help in the cam- |. 
paign? And what was interesting was 
not that he equivocated (everyone 
does that) but that at this late da 3 






felt obliged to equivocate on that sub- - 
ject. One caught an echo of Richard 
Nixon responding to questions about 
the Hughes Tool loan. " 

He met. with labor union: leaders "1 
later, all of them crowded into ; ye 


nance of the “ree 


pe law in our poli 





et Humphrey w was Kennedy. about, 
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— (Pub, Edition, $6.95) 
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|. (Pub. edition, $7.95) 
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(Pub. edition, $8.95) 
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Pub. edition, $7.95) 
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2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
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4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. editions, $16.35) 


0554. John Steinbeck: 
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SHORT NOVELS 
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(Pub. editions. $13.95) 
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(Pub. Edition, $5.93) 
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s l : acted are Being d threatened. COPE 
Jis being threatened from the highest 
Offices in the land. The federal judges 


: i ve Lyon they would 


= | mance, ladies and gentlemen, my la- 

| bor friends. I have never been in a 

| campaign yet where I was not your 
standard-bearer. You are looking at a 
man who helped organize unions. I 
don’t walk around scabbing, and I 
don’t go through picket lines, and you 


recollection of Harry Truman. Some 
juice. Those were words a man didn’t 
hear very often anymore, and almost 
| never from a national politician. He'd 
said of the youth vote, don't put your 
effort exclusively in the colleges, the 
youth of America was not in colleges, 
it was in factories, out working. Then 
he swung into the Administration, 
and his voice surged and the words 
came out even faster, rapid-fire, but 
still comprehensible. “He promised 
us that he would keep the dollar 
sound, and look what happened. He 
promised us farm prices . . . open 
government . . . to bring us together 
. and look what happened." Then: 
“Where are the jobs? Oh, where are 
the jobs, Mr. President?" His voice 
rose, almost breaking into a sob. 
"Housing, hospitals, highways- 
cityservices-safestreets-daycarecen- 
ters. The government, like an ox, is 
stunned in its own indifference! The 
. | country needs a President who can 
| stand tall when others are weak, 
can..." But the audience was drift- 
ing off now, their drinks stale, taking 
| alimp canapé from the table, moving 
to the rear of the room. They were 
5 | whispering among themselves, ges- 
^| turing with the highball glasses to- 
. | ward the front of the room, where the 
candidate was. The audience dis- 
connected, moved away. "Ill leave 
you with one thought" Humphrey 
^42. | said, and five minutes later was still 
c talking. But the audience had defi- 
^s]. nitely disconnected. by then. 
“He wants it too. badly,” one of 


rods an un- 
from it. The 
‘Napa Valley 
everal dna 








ung, nodding, agreed. 


they’ve appointed, which I warned- 
. Why do I seek. 
| this office? I have a record of perfor- 


other unions, and shares with its allies | 


know it!” There was applause and 
cheers at the line, and men turned to. 
one another and smiled and shook 
their heads. Give 'em hell, a brief 


oleman: Young’ s assistants. had said, 1 


THRE ATENS TO EX 


NOT. |. Pow. 
The Democratic Party i in 1 Mic 






United Auto Workers and one 


in Minnesota and Wisconsin a zeal 
for social and economic reform (it: 
used to be called liberal doctrine), 
and a strong party organization 
which by any realistic standard is 
"open." It is easily penetrated by mi- - 
norities, particularly blacks; at the 


.1968 Democratic convention, Mich- 


igan had a higher percentage of black 
delegates than any other state. A rea- 
sonable man would concede the long 


shadow of the men from. Solidarity 


House—Michigan is not Plato’s Re- 
public—because that is where the 
votes are. Or were. It is true that in 
1968 there was no convention dele- 
gate under thirty, but under the 
Michigan system that was simple 
enough to rectify. If anyone. wanted | 


to rectify it. No reasonable man could |. 


have any quarrel with Michigan—an E 
ornament of the national party, lib- . 





eral, programmatic. Michigan.. ‘So. i 


came as something of a shock when 
Democrats recognized that they 
would definitely have to change their 
delegate-selection procedures. 
This came as the result of the re- 3 
port of the McGovern Commission, - 
which had risen from the shambles of _ 
Chicago. The Commission, - and its 
subsequent report, dealt with reform 
of the delegate-selection process. 
Rules were established to ensure that 
the national party would be fully and. 


fairly representative of its actual 


strength. The Commission appeared ae 


to have in mind blacks, the Spanish- a 


speaking, women, Indians, small 
farmers and migrant workers, 
above all, young people. Young 


and young women, concerned and 
embattled young men and young 







women, who felt—hell, 'were—shut out ad. 


of the proceedings at the stockyards. 

Presumably there were some mem- 
bers of the Commission who felt that — . 
middle-aged Polish-American union — 
officials should have a voice as well. 
Doubtless they. did. In pri e 
report said in part: “In the 
sis of party streng | 

g to decide 
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"Are you the kind of person who rejects 
| quick, superficial explanations . . . who 
likes to dig a little deeper and learn the 
real reasons behind important events? The 
-| kind of person who's apt to ask a few more 
| questions. at a business or PTA meeting 
^c... demand more facts from a salesman 
before buying ... really think something 
through before making up your mind? 
sofhen there's a new publication you 
should know about: The National Ob- 
— server, the national weekly newspaper for 
"oc the business of living. The Observer is 
. published by Dow Jones & Company, the 
me people who publish The Wall Street 
















o. thi kind of intenaivé report- 
takes more than a paragraph or two. 
hat's why National Observer stories are 

es longer than those in other pub- 
We write for readers who are 
give the ^world a little more of 





because. these people are usually 
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the kind who have the most interests, 
every issue of The National Observer 
covers a broad range of topies: govern- 
ment, labor, business, consumer affairs, 
science, the arts, books, entertainment, 
travel, fashions, cooking, education, and 
much more. 


Today more than 1,800,000 readers 
across the country —thoughtful, intelligent 
people who want and need to make sense 
of what's happening—read and rely on 
The National Observer. 

In fact, a national independent poll* has 
shown The Observer to be one of the three 
most trusted newspapers in the United 
States. The others are The Wall Street 
Journal, also published by Dow Jones & 
Company, and The New York Times. 

In this hurry-up world, a lot of people 
accept news as something to get on the run 
-or in between their favorite TV shows. 
The Observer is not for them. 

But does it sound like the kind of news- 
paper that was meant for someone like 
you? If so, we invite you to try The Na- - 
tional Observer under a no-risk trial sub- 
seription offer: 20 weeks for $2.67. You 
needn't send any money now. Just mail the 
coupon at the right — we'll be happy tò 
bill you later. *TIME-Lowis Harris poll. 
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erator, electrical system — & 
All checked out without human « erroi r: 
In effect, your car will be telling you hi 

directly. pr 
And once again, this information 


from that one tiny socket built into the bac © 
1972 Volkswagen. 


Results printed out in plain English. . 
One-half of the system is alreac 
into every new Volkswage 
The other half, the cc 
ifs way. 
Imagine. = 
A computer fi aS e 


nen. all geh 
been made, the 4 
| yours to keep. 
9" seeminglyinsignificant 
heated rear window. 
ical check- d 


A new way to look at a aa 


It started with economy, back in 194! 
wasn't fashionable for an automobile to be ec 
ical. | | 

But since when has a VW been fash onab 
Since never. 
Obviously, the Volkswagen Beet! 
on looks alone. . | 
yir civi eds -up in the world today. But then, that's always. bes ihi 
hat time, your car will actually be plugged While everyone else has been: w 
aut how their cars looked, we've bee A 
how ours acted. E 
And now, after all that time, we've 
it to a stage where it can speak 










ym 5 the account eae ducing 








ad.” ^ somewhat along the lines of Wiscon- 


soe many states 








election year. P ichigas Was 
on both counts. 
igan procedure was this: 
se ps with the 
) in all 6000 precincts 
ineteen district 
elegates were un- 
trict conventions 
; to a state conven- 
convention selected 
1e national conven- 
es were obvious: 
mosphere of a con- 
eaders could put for- 
rd slates of candidates. These 
ould be composed of men and 
n faithful to. the party, party 
jars, not sunshine soldiers, but 
Jedicated Democrats in good times 
bad. They were uncommitted 
therefore fluid, and by most ac- 
process genuinely reflected 
was about in Mich- 
one other problem. 
: the precinct delegates 
| two years before the na- 
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sin's. Meeting in convention last year, 
however, party leaders caused the 


proposal to fail of adoption. They 


substituted instead the traditional 
precinct-district-state apparatus 
moved up to April, 1972, and modi- 
fied to permit delegates to write on 
the ballot whom they favored for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 
It satisfied all the McGovern require- 
ments while still giving the party 
leaders some measure of control, 
thanks again to the district and state 
convention system, which was re- 
tained. When the Democratic pro- 
posal went before the Michigan legis- 
lature last year, it sailed through the 
Democratic-controlled House but 
stalled in the Senate. The bill died in 
the rush toward adjournment in De- 
cember. The party was thus left with 
its 1970 delegates, a situation clearly 
in conflict with the McGovern Com- 
mission's guidelines. 

Consider now the Republicans' di- 
lemma. They had problems of their 
own, most of them on the right wing 
of the party, and had no wish or de- 
sire to change anything. The system 
that had worked so well for the Dem- 
ocrats over the years had worked 
equally well for the Republicans. The 
new Democratic proposal looked to 
be a can of worms, "dangerous," as 
one party official said later. There 
was no McGovern Commission star- 
ing the Republicans in the face. They 
were under no obligation to do any- 
thing. 

"You can see the problem," ex- 
plained Michael Staebler, a Demo- 
cratic official and son of the shrewd 
doyen of Michigan Democrats, Neil 
Staebler. “Can you picture the scene 
in Miami Beach? These Southerners 
criticizing Michigan, challenging the 
delegation. Challenging Michigan 
for, Jesus, antidemocratic elitist 
procedures!" 

The Democrats saw the problem, 
but they did very little about it. They 
waffled most of last year, because 
there was a compensation of sorts. 
They could—and, as it turned out, 


did—accuse the Republicans, partic- 


ularly the governor, William G. Milli- 


ui ken, of insensitivity to “the kids" - ; 
a who'd received the vote since 1970. If and v: 








uthors, memorable) document fa- [oto participate án America's experi- 
voring a classic presidential primary, 


ginning in December, the Republi- 













ment in Democracy. No way. So be- 











cans came under very heavy fire, 
particularly on the campus. In Jani 
ary a liberal-minded Republica 
state legislator named Michael Di 
told the governor that their party \ 
being crucified in East Lansing a 
Ann Arbor. Like Dively, Milliken is a 
liberal, and he didn't like what he 
heard. So in January he collected a 
group of party pros and told them to 
come up with something to turn turtle 
on the Democrats. It had taken the - 
great Democratic Party of Michigan. 
seventeen months to produce its pro 
posal, but the Republicans took just 
one hour. In mid-January Milliken: 
reversed himself and announced th 
party’s support for a straight winne 
take-all presidential primary, dele 
gates to be named by the candidate" S 
agent. E 
Neat, for in Michigan Richard. M. a 
Nixon's agent was William G. Mili- _ 
ken. Very, very neat because it was —— 
very, very salable to an electorate fas- 
cinated by simplicity. Compared to — 
the labyrinthine Democratic proce- _ 
dures, Milliken’s proposal was. won; 
derfully lean and clear-cut. And ineo oo 
geniously designed to put the . 
Democrats in a hole. Who could ob- 
ject to an election in which you vote. 
for the candidate of your choice? = . 
Coleman Young, the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, described the 
Republican proposition as “90 per- 
cent political, loose, vague, and full.of 
holes.” When a politician talks like - 
that, it is obvious that he is in a box. 
What to do? In late January the 
Democrats focused their complai 
on the Michigan press. It was the re 
sponsibility of the press to sell the. _ 
Democratic proposal to the public, . 
and expose the Republican sham for _ 
what it was. The secretary of state, 
Richard Austin, was one who took 
this view. “The Republican thing 
sounds democratic, but it’s really not. 
It has the illusion of the people select- 
ing the delegation, but not the reality. 
The reality is that the candidate’s - 
agent selects the delegation. What 
happens to those delegates if the can- 
didate later withdraws? What hap- pes 
pens. to Democracy. then?" Mr. Aus- — 
tin, a durable blac -politician of 


























































































Detroit, moaned 
9 the old smoke-filled room." | 
There were several other sides to 
Democratic box, the principal one 
atit was. politically very awk- 
support the Republican pro- 
nce to do so would be to 
that the Democratic plan was 
ble. Mildred Jeffrey, the Dem- 
tic- national committeewoman 
‘om Michigan, said plainly: “Milli- 
i - make a brilliant political maneu- 
ver.” And there was a serious practical 
omplication: politics aside, the au- 
yerals in the party genu- 
ely ved that the Milliken 
scheme was autocratic and in opposi- 
tion to the “spirit of McGovern.” So 
: . atthe end of January, that was where 
. the Democrats were. Nowhere. And 
.. what was likely to happen? This: 
.. senator Coleman Young: “The 
hell with it. We can go two ways. We 
can deal with the governor and enact 
two primaries. The Republicans can 
go with Milliken, and we can go with 
ours. A. nightmare for the county 
= clerks, but possible. Or we can com- 
_ promise. I would imagine. I would 
imagine that there is some way that 
€ can combine both ideas, their 
presidential-preferential and our pre- 
 einct-delegate selection. And I sus- 
; pect that. that is what will happen.” 
(s “And?” PEERS 
— o "And the odds are that we'll have 
some kind of election in the spring.” 
-Senator Young was prescient. The 
qp Democrats worked out a compromise 
along the lines he suggested. Indeed, 
he was one of the architects. At this 
writing the two parties are attempting 
. to reason together, and optimism is 
e justified. American political journal- 
ists. are. inclined to analyze these 
. events in two ways-to drink, as it 
| were, from two bottles. One holds the 
notion that in American politics it is 
the details and procedures that mat- 
The other insists that only the 
ssionals know or care about the 
and that what matters is the 
.or "tone" of a campaign, ele- 
'hich in turn determine the at- 
of the electorate. (It is Ma 
ot widely, described as the politics 
atmosphere. ) 

















































feeder process. "Fact? Or 
itmosphere? Neither. None of it mat- 

. Staebler, Austin, Young, 
iughlin, and A dozen other | 
in politicians of both parties | 
tat Bo m matter what the proce- 


sadly, "p E bak 
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Pany. as an in- 
ty regulars will 
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- SOLIDARITY HOUSE. 
) REUTHER. 
inent Michigan Demo- 
not like to be quoted on 
ontends that the es- 
between the late 
and his successor, 
icock, is ancestry. 
iglish, Reuther Ger- 
ock, though very smart 
ided, is a more gentle 
r Reuther was a 
nside. man, behind- 
Wi sodcock gets out front. 
ould: very seldom get Walter 
at the head table at a Jefferson- 
m dinner. Well, Leonard will. 
he national convention Walter 
ther would take a suite some- 
id that would be where 
1. an to be a 






















































as announced his per- 
or Edmund Muskie, 
board has not gone 
rd has refused to en- 
eferring to hang 
he results of the 
was done partly 
bert Humphrey, 
of old friends 
rship. A union 
Woodcock came 
skie, something 
uld. never do. But 
try to bring the en- 
him, something that 
would have done." 

at Woodcock i IS ex- 























ouldn’ t kave N 
y Democrats in th 


oe m- labor ‘state | believe that the “labor 
vote" isa thing of the past, and has 


been since Eisenhower. Union mem- 
bership is far down on the list of loy- 
alties, after race, family, friendships, 
income, and—according to Walter 


DeVries, the pollster—which news- 


paper you read or television news 
program you watch. There is no ques- 
tion of the Democratic nominee car- 
rying Michigan (Humphrey won by 
250,000 votes in 1968, and in Mich- 
igan Nixon is less popular now than 
he was then), but there is a serious 
question, even in Michigan, how 
much the union "leadership" has to 
do with it. Woodcock, out front early 
without regard for the position of his 
lieutenants, may be a very modern 
man indeed. 


II. Oregon 


WHY GOVERNORS ARE DULLER AND 
LESS INTERESTING THAN INFANTRY 
COLONELS OR YALE YOUNGER POETS, 
EXCEPT TOM MCCALL OF OREGON 
AND HIS WIFE, AUDREY, WHO ARE 
MORE INTERESTING THAN EITHER. 
McCall is standing in his living 
room at the governor's house in Sa- 
lem, a hemorrhage in his fist (a hem- 
orrhage is his special drink, a dash of 
Clamato juice and four ounces of gin 
over ice), telling a story. This is his 
account of the disastrous Republican 
governors' conference in Sun Valley a 
year ago when he got into the battle 
with Agnew. It was the conference at 
which Agnew lectured the governors 
for an hour, staring straight at 
McCall almost every moment, carp- 
ing at them for criticizing other Re- 
publicans, and most particularly for 
calling into question the Nixon-Ag- 
new victory strategy in the 1970 elec- 
tons. The radic-lib commentators 
were in error again, Agnew said, for 
suggesting that 1970 was a Republi- 
can defeat. In reality it was a victory. 
Gore and Goodell were defeated. 
McCall was angry at the beginning of 
Agnew's speech and furious at the 
end, because there were eleven fewer 
Republican governors in 1971 than 
there had been in 1970, partly as a re- 
sult of this marvelous White House 
strategy. He exited in a rage to find, 


who else, Sander Vanocur and his 


ectronic quadrilla waiting in the 


hallwa He went nt straight t to ) Vanoci cur, x 





adenoids: » Mo E all : aid. But Vanoc 


Kap 


























caught McCall. calling. the Agnew 
analysis an "ighotant. rotten little 
speech.” 
Next day the governors met again 
and there was a small, strained 
lence while the Vice President turn 
to McCall and inquired, almos 
gently: “Tom, you couldn’t have said 
what the papers said you said. You 
couldn't've, Tom. You could not have .. 
said it...” E 
McCall, deadpan, replied: “Ted, I 
don’t think I used the word ‘ro 
ten.' " He thought it was a reasonably 
funny line, given the standards of Re- 
publican governors’ conferences, and 
began to laugh. But no one else. did. 
The 1971 survivors, Reagan, Holt 
Ogilvie, Kirk, and the rest. 
them, just sat and looked at the 
hands. : 
There followed something of a 
shouting match, during which Agnew 
uttered one of his memorabl i 
He wondered why—why?—every p . 
tician in America felt obliged to- goo SE 
around “patting Sandy Vanocur on. . 
the ass just to get on the boob. tube. 
Unanswerable. E 
Then Reagan stood and piously be. : 
gan to speak of the "Eleventh Com- |. . 
mandment" of the Republican Party = 
in California: "Thou shalt not speak 
ill of another Republican." 
^Except," and McCall is on his feet 
now, fixing another hemorrhage  . ~ 
striding around the living room, “that ^ 07 
it doesn't apply if Reagan wants to- 
give it to John Lindsay or somebody 
else wants to give it to Nelson. It = 
doesn't apply to the left-wingers, only * 
to the right." Doe 
Ron Schmidt, McCall’s press secr 
tary, nodded and disclosed that - 
staff had devised a new method for s 
lencing the governor. “We got an 
idea that whoever was with. him 
would step on his foot when he got -— 
out of line.” The governor is smiling — 
hugely at this, enjoying the joke. "So 
the last time he was out he said some- - 
thing that made every newspaper and . 
television station in the West, and I 
asked the guy who was with him what 
went wrong, and he said all the time 
he was talking McCall was 8 standi 
on his foot." "e 
E isa wonde 

































































































ae and ina a second kc had ihe custon 


d in Diego, even 

than her son, if that 

and it probably isn "t. all 
rs" and broad. *2aa's." 


it (Tm a 2 governor, "he 


and proceeded to explain what 
one to clean up the state's lakes 
d air and require in- 
e their own envi- 


ut What do. you mean?" the gover- 

| nor r asked. 

1 called up Reuben at the Colo- 

nial House, and he said they didn't 

have any room. We'd have to wait in 
€ lounge." 

p The company laughed at that, a 
Very. Oregon. situation, no insolence 
of. Office in Salem. One of the men 
7 present was from the East. “You 
know, in New York some guy would 

be on the phone to ‘21’ on the busiest 

~ night of the year and say, ‘The gover- 
nor. will be there in three minutes 
th a party of twelve, and ZV tell 
^d find room if they had to 

ilding next door to do it." 
was smiling and nodding. 
"hat's wrong with the 


“three ‘hours later, after an up- 
ous steak dinner, the governor’s 

; made its way to the door of the 
urant. Audrey McCall sat on a 
chair in the foyer, smiling, because 
om had to shake hands with the cus- 
mers on the way out. It was a some- 
ing; sometimes he did, some- 

n’t. Tonight he felt like it. 

ped by the table of a young 
having a quiet dinner with his 

is bulk dwarfing the boy, the 
and the table. Then he moved to 
rty of six women, and joked and 

] with them for five minutes. 

ple came and went. He is so open 
gregarious and so Niue en- 

g | himself that peop! e respond, 


laughing and cracking jokes. In fif 


teen minutes he was at the door; tow- 


ering over everyone, looking around 
like a general inspecting the troops 


Satisfied that he’d said hello to every- 
one in sight, he then prepared to 
leave. But before he did he leaned 
down and kissed Audrey, and put his | 
hand on her shoulder. She’d been | 


waiting patiently. 


“Pm sorry we stayed so long, | 
he said, and arm in arm | 


sweetheart," 
they walked out the door. 


AT LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, A 
GOOD NIGHT FOR MCGOVERN. 

Blaine Whipple thought he would 
try out a new speech at Lewis and 
Clark. It was a war speech, and his 
steering committee wanted him to 
stay away from the war, but Whipple 
was determined to go through with it. 
He is George McGovern's chairman 
in Oregon. “Well, we'll see how it 
goes. They don't want me to talk 
about the war, but I will. It's impor- 
tant." 

Whipple had an idea that he could 
link the war in Vietnam with the 
plight of the aged in the United 
States. Both were essentially environ- 
mental issues, “the destruction of In- 
dochina and the destruction of much 
of our elderl ly population . 
lated issues.” He spoke of defoliation 
and ecological damage in the war 
zone, and the innocent civilians 
caught in cross fire, “ pregnant 
and lactating women. . . the policies 
of the United States military are de- 
stroying the culture of South Viet- 
nam." The totality of it was a mon- 
strous legacy, Whipple said, and the 
way to end it was "immediate and 
permanent cessation of warfare as 
proposed by George McGovern.” 

Thirty-five students in the audito- 
rium sat quietly through this. 
Whipple is very low key, almost gen- 
teel in his approach. "As students you 
spend little or no time thinking of the 
fears faced bv the nation's elderly 
people. Let us share a brief interlude 
with an elderly woman." Whipple 
catalogued the problems of the el- 
derly poor, his argument lacerating 
the indifferent, wealthy society that 
permits it. He ended his speech with 


the suggestion that Americans were - 


pilgrims, wayfarers. “George 


McGovern sees us traveling together, |- 


>% 


passengers on a little spacecraft. . . 


All over America in the next nine 1 


. two re- © 
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SETTER THAN SHE DOES. 


Cristina ects whatever she can find in the qu cde 
And that is far less than some prowling dog would find in 
your garbage can. 
For just $12 a month, you can save such a child. 
Through our Children, Inc. "Adoption" program you 
can help provide a child with a better diet, new clothes and 
medical attention. Even an education. 
But there's not a moment to lose. Every 60 seconds, 
five. or six more children will die from starvation. 
xs Write direct to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, Children, 
=. incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. A-4, Richmond, Va. 23220. 


=p wish to "adopt" a boy L3 gidL]in Ls. 


Name of Country 
. 4 will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift 
for O a full year CJ the first month. Please send me the 
«chil d s name, story, address and picture. 
s^ P understand that | can correspond with my child, and 
continue the’ adoption" longer than one year if | wish. Also, 
| may discontinue the "adoption" at any time. 
L1 Fcannot "adopt" a child, but want to help $ 
tj Qr 1 will pledge $F per month, 
L1 Please send me further information. 
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months ‘the : 
tics will b speaki g 


words like. them in college audito- 


* 


riums, American Legion halls, civ 
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terns. They will hope to connect, to =- 
rouse a citizen to commit himself. To — 
work. Whipple will repeat his litany a 
hundred times before the Oregon pri- 
mary, trying to find the issue, or the - 
combination of issues, that will ignite 
and inspire, 

After the speech at Lewis and. 
Clark, there were a few desultory 
questions, and then Whipple left, 
pleased with the meeting. A. good 
meeting, he said, “I signed up eigħt 
people. Of course it's a lot different 
from 1968. In 1968, we had turnaway 
crowds. In that year there would have 
been a thousand kids in the au- 
dience." 





ON MISSING MARTYRDOM AT REED 
COLLEGE. 

On a Saturday afternoon at the 
president's house at Reed College in 
Portland, fifteen students came. to 
talk about their political views. They 
were extremely interesting and in- 
telligent students, but turned off 
about politics. There is a new fad at 
Reed: children's books Babar, Dr. 
Seuss, a few others. 

Provoke the students, and they will 
talk about issues, but with no hope of 
change or improvement. Any politi- 
cian who hopes for an outpouring of 
support at Reed had best measure up 
to quite a high standard. No politi- 
cian of my acquaintance could man- . 
age it. But the students were doing . 
some hard thinking on a lot of other 
issues, among them the issue of am- 
nesty. One of them said: “If you have 
amnesty, you really defeat the pur- 
pose, you know? I mean, the whole | 
purpose is to commit yourself to än 
action and then pay the price. i 
there's amnesty. . ." x 

^You miss the martyrdom, right?" ; 
another student asked. i 

“Right.” p 

Toward the end of the afternoon, . 
one of the girls, a shock trooper in the 
old days—Brooklyn College, Colum- 
bia, marches here, sit-ins there, 
demos. against. the war, against. po 




























hat’ S oy, | in a small town in Maine, the 
rural -electric cooperative provided 
- leaders! ip and an unused warehouse for a 
- manufacturing venture—now grown into a 


humming. new. shirt factory, employing 180 
ee nucleus of an A com- 


That s why, all across the country, rural 
- electric systems are helping develop home- 
town opportunities for home-town people . 
- increasing and improving local resources, 
finding sites for responsible business and 
- industry, lending expertise and supplying 
_ adequate, dependable power. 
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| you did became a political act, when 
| you believed that in the corporate 
| state everything was poisonous. You 
did not shop at Safeway because of 
“the situation with the migrant work- 
ers in Southern California" or buy 


a . your gasoline from Union Oil be- 


cause of the great spill. You were 
very careful to be entirely honest in 
. your actions, and to think through 
| their political consequences. One day 





count of yet another atrocity in Viet- 
not move much for six weeks. 


not tell where this girl was “at” right 
now. But she told her story with hu- 
mor and good cheer and no melo- 
drama. I had the feeling that wher- 
ever she was now, it was a better 
place than where she had been. 


HI. Iowa 


THE MOOD IN IOWA. SOME FRIENDS 
AND NEIGHBORS GET TOGETHER TO 
ELECT CONVENTION DELEGATES IN 
THE ELKS' CLUB AT CRESTON. THE 
VALUE OF INTERESTING TELEPHONE 
CALLS. 

lowa is generally thought to be a 
Republican state, but the Democratic 
Party is vigorous, powerful, and lib- 
eral. Senator Harold Hughes (though 
his 1971 beard and belief in ESP have 
cost him some votes in this straight 
state) is the most influential politician 
around, and young Congressmen 
Neal Smith and John Culver have 
given the state a strong congressional 
delegation. Politically it is not espe- 
cially well organized; the party orga- 
nizations here bear no relation to the 
:| machinery of Michigan or Illinois. 
: | Because the state is still mostly rural 
and small-town and 98.5 percent 
white and largely Protestant, it will 
probably be secure for Nixon in No- 
vember. If it is not (and there are 
some interesting counterarguments), 
the President is in serious political 
trouble. 

On January 24, the Democratic 
Party held its neighborhood cau- 
.cuses—2600 of them, all over the 
state. It was the first test for, Muskie; 
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. | about how personally exhausting the s or 
= Movement was, when everything that Ni 


phasize the.publi C S nd | - 


about a year ago the girl read an ac- 


nam and retired to her room and did | 
She. 


kept the lights off in the room. I could was not a Gallup | ol 
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ceedings, although one pre inct 
chairman in Des Moines deserves 
kudos for. barring the cameras ici : 
his living room: “We are 

election, not a goddamn | 



























reasoning that the dle wouk 
be self-conscious under klieg lieht 
and zoom lenses.) This 


or Eric Sevareid’s Mac reaction, M 
of the other factlets from. which the ; 
national press assembles its impres- — 
sions of. front-runners x 






tes. 
The process De Michigan’s, 
with the precinct nominees going to 
ninety-nine county conventions and 
electing delegates to six district con- 
venticns. It all ends with a state con-. 
vention, at which forty-six men and 
women are sent to Miami Beach. The 
possibility of bossism is lower in Iowa 
than in Michigan (or almost any- 
where else) owing both to the nature 
of the Iowa party and to the proce- 
dures themselves. (This is true despite 
the “steal” of McCarthy delegates, 
whose forces won the precinct elec- 
tions in 1968; the steal, if that is what 
it was, owed more to incompetence 
than rapine.) 

Of course, most Iowa politicians 
were unhappy with the January pri- 
mary, with the exception of Hughes, 
who early in the month moved from 
McGovern to Muskie. It was too 
early. Most political people are un- 
willing to make up their minds at a 
time when their colleagues in other 
states are under no obligation to do 
so. Too many interesting things might 
happen; a politician finds it conve- 
nient to back and fill, delay and wait. 
Aside from the ideologues who for 
deep-drawn theoretical reasons are 
moving with McGovern or 


McCarthy, the average party worker 
likes to sit tighi. And one is not 











Pika builds its nest of 
grass, which it gathers 
and sets out to dry like 
hay in the sun. 





Only 215 Bighorn Sheep re- 
main in the Sierra. There 
were an estimated 2 mil- 
lion in America in 1800— 
fewer than 8,000 today. 





Clark Nutcracker, an avid con- 
sumer of pine cone seeds, spends 
its time seeking food in the for- 
est of whitebark pines. 





Golden Tr 
thor Bowen calls the 
"fussiest, subtlest feed- 
ers’’ of any fish he has 
ever encountered. 








Delicate blooms of camas 


flowers. Indians cooked 
and ate the onion-liké 
bulbs of the quamash 
variety. 
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f .w* 
Coyotes have been known to 
run 30 to 35 miles an hour for 
a full five miles. Early va- 
quetos claimed they could un- 

erstand coyote talk. 


TIME invites you to discover THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS you'll never see from 
a train, plane, or car. Start by enjoying THE HIGH SIERRA for 10 days free. 


BOOKS 


I! you could hike through the wildest 
places in the High Sierra, would you 
notice and recognize the water ouzel, a 
bird that walks on the bottom of mountain 
pools and even swims underwater? 

When you came to an open field with 
truck-sized beige boulders scattered about, 
would you know that they had been car- 
ried here by a glacier and abandoned 
when the ice melted 9,000 years ago? 

If you climbed Mount Stewart, would 
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you be aware that the variation in plant 
life at each altitude is like what you'd ob- 
serve in a 2500-mile trek northward from 
Mexico to Canada? 

As our man-made environment of cities, 
towns, farms, and factories continues to 
spread, so does our national concern about 
preserving large areas of wilderness. 

Yet many Americans, even those who 
hike and camp on wilderness trails, have 
never had an opportunity to learn about 
the plant, animal, and geological wonders 
which abound. This is a pity, since our 
only hope for saving the wilderness may 
lie in how deeply we understand and re- 
spect its myriad miracles. 

Now, to familiarize American families 
with this vast natural treasure, TIME-LIFE 
Books is publishing a spectacular new 
series, THE AMERICAN WILDER- 
NESS. And as your introduction you are 
invited to enjoy free for 10 days the vast, 
glorious area protected by eight national 
forests and three natural parks—The High 
Sierra. 

You'll begin, by wandering through an 


40,000 words of text * Written by avid 
outdoorsman Ezra Bowen with noted 
conservationist Martin Litton as consultant 

9 by 10% inches *184 pages * More than 

1000 illustrations—photographs, 
paintings, maps, including 
87 pages in full color 


ness.. 


THE GRAND CANYON 


THE NORTHEAST COAST 


WILD ALASKA _ 


THEE VERGADE 


unusual 16-page portfolio of full-color 
photographs which capture the grandeur 
and drama of the High Sierra. 

Then you'll plunge into what is in effect 
a long, fascinating, radiantly illustrated 
tour through the flora, fauna, geological 
marvels, dramatic seasonal changes, and 
history of this precious preserve. 

Only naturalists who love the great out- 
doors as do the author, Ezra Bowen, and 
the consultant, Martin Litton, could cap- 
ture so vividly and memorably the essence 
of this fascinating region. And only the 
great color photography of TIME-LIFE 
Books could bring home so clearly the 
feeling of actually being there, and of 
watching the changing scenes and seasons 
with all-knowing eyes. 


Simply return the bound-in card, and 
you will receive The High Sierra for 10- 
day free examination. 'Then decide if you 
want to keep it for only $5.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling, or return it with no 
further obligation. If you keep The High 
Sierra, we will send you another volume 
in the series on approval every other 
month. Each book is $5.95 and you may 
cancel this subscription at any time. 'There 
is no minimum number of books you must 
buy. Mail the postpaid card today. If card 
is missing, write TIME-LIFE Books, Dept. 
0401, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 


In some of the other volumes in the series, you will explore the ''out- 
rageous magnificence”’ i 
Island and the world's biggest bears... The Grand Canyon, with its 
mile-deep walls providing a stratified profile of the earth’s geological 
past... The Everglades, North America's largest subtropical wilder- 
. the tidal and forest life of The Northeast Coast, from fog- 
shrouded, storm-racked Maine to Nova Scotia and Gaspé. Still other 
volumes will take you to many other fascinating regions. 


of Wild Alaska, with glaciers as big as Rhode 










Book spines are now black cloth stamped 
in white. However, we are considering 
offering a choice of black or brown spines 
if there is a sufficient demand. Please 
indicate your choice of colors by writing 
one of the following code numbers on 
the reply card: 

If you prefer black, write 102 

If you prefer brown, write 202 

If you have NO preference, write 302 
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And you thought you knew New York. 


Have you heard about the military pageantry at Old Fort 
Niagara on beautiful Lake Ontario? Or the celebration of 
the Irish at the Irish Feis in Watertown late in August? Or the 
gunfights and cavalry rescues at Frontier Town on Schroon 
Lake? Did you know that the oldest cattle ranch in the United 
States is out at Montauk Point? How many times have you 


promised yourself you'd take the children to the top of the 
Statue of Liberty or over to the Bronx Zoo? Wouldn't you like 
to take a glider ride at Harris Hill or walk the stone walks of 
Watkins Glen? And why didn't somebody tell you that 
Cooperstown is where to find Fenimore House and the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame? Do it all this summer. In New York State. 


New York State 








CAMPAIGNING 


ily, of party officials or office-holders, 
who have serious practical objections 


| to placing themselves in positions of 
. possible reprisal, but simply of people 


. who enjoy the game. Roger Blobaum, 
a consultant to farm organizations in 
Iowa and an unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for Congress in 1970, states 
the case neatly: "You commit your- 
self too soon and you don't get all 
those interesting telephone calls." 
The Polk County (Des Moines) and 
AFL-CIO Democrats were earnestly 
pressing for uncommitted slates on 
January 24, They were waiting for the 
voice of a turtle out there in the coun- 
tryside, a McGovern surge (two days 
before the election, he stood 3 percent 
in the Gallup Poll, an ideal position 
because he had nowhere to go but up, 
which he subsequently did), a Muskie 
gaffe, or—dreaming—an indication 
that Ted Kennedy was preparing a 
lightning coup. One's sense of it was 
that “uncommitted” Iowa Democrats 
wanted to see Ed Muskie move and 
move fast, get up front and stay there 
and bring the party in behind him. 
They wanted a reason to be enthusi- 
astic. At any event, in Polk County 
about one half of those elected were, 
indeed, uncommitted. And roughly 
the same percentage held true state- 
wide. Extrapolating the percentages, 
it would mean that Iowa would send 
to Miami Beach eighteen Muskie 
delegates, eighteen uncommitted 
delegates, and ten McGovern dele- 
gates. Humphrey and McCarthy to- 
gether gathered less than 4 percent of 
the vote, and no delegates at all. 
The urge to stand uncommitted 
was as pronounced in rural districts 
as it was in Des Moines. Union 
County Democrats elected  thirty- 
seven delegates to the county conven- 
tion: five Muskie, one Lindsay, one 
McGovern, and thirty uncommitted. 
One of the precinct caucuses was held 
in the basement of the Elks' Club in 
Creston, thirteen friends and neigh- 
bors who had turned out in subzero 
weather to elect their delegates. Few 
of the reform procedures were fol- 
lowed; the meeting was as informal 
as a bridge game among friends. One 
man was named a Lindsay delegate 
because "he was there and we didn't 
want to exclude him." One other was 
named a Muskie delegate, a third was 
slated for McGovern, and three oth- 


ers were elected as uncommitted. Un- 
der friendly questioning, the six dele- 
gates admitted that they would 
caucus before the county convention 
and decide what to do. In fact, all of 
them were uncommitted, including 
the one who said: “Pl tell you right 
now that if McGovern suddenly said 
that the farm problem was not impor- 


tant and Don Connell still votes for | 


him, why, we'll kill Don." Connell, 
drinking a cup of coffee and munch- 
ing on a cookie, only smiled. These 
are six delegates who could go any 
way—Muskie, McGovern, Hum- 
phrey, McCarthy. Any way except a 
Kennedy way. 

“Not Kennedy,” one of them said, 

“no way. 

“Even if drafted and nominated?” 

“Oh, well sure. If nominated, we'll 
support him. We do not intend to be 
suicidal . . . about anything." 

Part of the urge toward caution 
may be bound up with discontent in 
the farm belt. “Discontent in the farm 
belt" is one of the enduring clichés of 


American politics; the farmers are al- | 


ways angry at whoever is in power, 
and when Roger Blobaum mentioned 
it, a friend from out of town assumed 
he meant falling farm prices. (To a 
farmer, prices are always falling.) 
"No, no," Blobaum said. “‘It 
doesn't have anything to do with that. 
It's the social issue." 
"Oh, yes. Drugs, blacks, kids." 
“No, goddamnit, I do not mean 
drugs or blacks or kids. No one in 
Creston feels threatened by kids. It 
has to do with the deterioration. of 
small towns, a threat to their way of 
life. And the corporate farming issue. 
Earl Butz [Nixon's new Secretary of 
Agriculture, a corporate farming, 
“agribusiness” man] is a big issue 
here. The farmers don't like him. It's 
more an issue in Montana, the Dako- 
tas, and Nebraska, but it's an issue 
here, too. Main Street's deteriorating, 
and a man can't start a small farm 
anymore. Youngsters are leaving the 
land. People don't know each other 
anymore. 'People who know when 
you're sick and care when you die." " 
That was one of Lyndon Johnson's 
favorite lines, and it goes to the heart 
of the problem in rural America. Men 
and women feel that the corporate 
state is excluding them, that physical 
labor counts for very little, that their 
children are seduced away from the 
land not by bright lights but by the 
promise of white collars in a mindless 








Know New York. Tour #3: 
3 days. 380 miles round trip. us 


Niagara Falls. starting in Buf- 
falo, you move to magnificent Niag- . 
ara Falls, a wonder of the world. - 
Then it's on to Old Fort Niagara and ` 
a military parade. 


Indian Reservation. you 
then visit the Tonawanda Indians. : 
and Holland Land Office in Batavia . 
with its collection of Indian artifacts. 
Then you'll take a drive along beauti: s 
ful Lake Ontario. 
Flower City. Rochester, the site 
of Highland Park. And tours of Ko- 
dak Park Works and George Eastman 
House, a museum of photography. 

17 - mile Gorge. Then drive 
through Letchworth State Park to 
the gorge carved by the Genesee 
River to depths of 600 feet. Then it's 
a steam-driven train ride in Arcade. 
Allegany. New York's largest 
park, with more than 50 miles of . 
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CAMPAIGNING 


bureaucracy. Of course, there is an- 
other view. It is that some farmers re- 
gard their work as backbreaking and 
unprofitable, and small-town life as 
dull and confining, and urge their 
kids to get off the land and go live. 
“Nixon is in serious trouble in 
Iowa," Blobaum said. 
© , But the issue was there in 1968, 
—. and Nixon didn't lose the farm belt. 
.In 1968 he annihilated Hubert Hum- 
-phrey in Iowa, and Humphrey has 
-been the champion of the small fam- 
ly farm for two decades. 
^ Blobaum smiled, undeterred. “In 
. 1968, you talked to the men and they 
talked about farm prices, economic 
‘issues. They thought Nixon could 
-deal with those. But when you talked 
to the women, farm wives, all they 
talked about was this social thing. 
The women were there before the 
== men. Now the men are there, too.” 
Blobaum was one of those elected 
in the Elks’ Club as a delegate on the 
night of January 24. He has old loyal- 
ties to Hubert Humphrey, and new 
ones to Edmund Muskie. But for the 
moment, until the county conventions 
.and perhaps beyond, he is hanging 
loose. Wait. See what happens. See 
how it shakes out. Can Ed Muskie 
strike sparks? Roger Blobaum is wait- 
ing for all those interesting telephone 
calls before he decides when to jump, 
and where. 

















IV. Louisiana 


THE SOUTH, RISING. 

At the end of January, the week of 
< the President's Vietnam speech, New 
^. Orleans was warm and lazy, languid 
‘in a damp afternoon. Some difference 
after Iowa, and its subzero tempera- 
.. tures and Anglo-Saxon temperament 
. sand politics frozen in a Northern tra- 
< dition. Louisiana is loose and unbut- 
toned, bizarre, slightly mad but not 
== neurotic. We'd come to City Hall to 

interview the mayor on Democratic 
prospects in Louisiana, but found 
ourselves talking instead of the in- 
.— congruity of Muskie or Humphrey or 
= McGovern stumping Bourbon Street. 
The look of the men, their accents 
. and their gestures, was all wrong. The 

_ sun would hurt their eyes. 
| Mayor Moon Landrieu is forty-one 
and an ex-professor at the University 
of Loyola Law School. He describes 
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himself as a professional politician, 
which is accurate enough. A couple of 
years ago, before he was mayor, a 
newspaperman asked him a vital 
question: 

“I assume you are for the preserva- 
tion of Southern traditions and way 
of life?" 

"No," Moon said. 

With a good-old-boy manner and a 
very tough and sardonic mind, Land- 
rieu is waging war against clichés. 
Some, not all. He has succeeded John 
Lindsay as chairman of the legislative 
action committee of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, and pronounces him- 
self delighted that Lindsay is in the 
presidential race: "He'll focus some 
attention on the cities, which, God 
knows, they need." He speaks warmly 
of Henry Maier of Milwaukee and 
Kevin White of Boston as men who 
govern well. “It is hard to know, just 
meeting a mayor, how well he does in 
his own town, what his particular 
problems are, and how he deals with 
them." Be careful not to be seduced 
by a man's style, he says, and praises 
Mayor Richard J. Daley. This is a 
Southern politician vaguely apologiz- 
ing for a compliment to the bête noire 
of Northern liberals. 

Landrieu, Lindsay, and Daley. 
Three different men operating out of 
three different traditions in three dif- 
ferent cities. Yet when they sit in the 
same room, talking about urban 
problems, there is more uniting them 
than dividing them. More that should 
unite than divide. Or so Landrieu be- 
lieves. 

The clichés of the present are much 
on his mind. Landrieu is currently 
fighting with the newspapers and the 
Civil Service Commission over re- 
form of the Commission's rules of se- 
niority. Patronage is not necessarily a 
bad thing, and sometimes it is the 
only thing, if you want to reform a 
bureaucracy which has become swol- 
len and indifferent and 80 percent 
white in a city nearly half black. 
"How can you bring blacks into the 
government when the rules say that 
for this position a man has to have 
had so many years in that position? 
To become a supervisor, so much 
time as a deputy supervisor. A black 
man can't gain entry." 

In time, Landrieu will announce 
his support for one of the Democratic 
candidates for President, probably 
Muskie. With Hale Boggs and F. Ed- 

ward Hébert in the House, and Allen 





Ellender and Russell Long in the 
Senate, it is important to Landrieu as 
mayor of New Orleans that there be a 
Democrat in the White House. The 
congressional delegation is so strong 
that with White House backing the 
city could truly cash in on federal 
projects, grants in aid, money. But the 
city's financial apparatus is so eccen- 
tric that Landrieu has been forced 
to go to a bond issue referendum to 
buy half a dozen fire trucks. If the 
bond issue fails, the city's imper- 
iled. 

Landrieu, with most other Louisi- 
ana politicians, is preoccupied with 
his local problems. As a professional 
pol. he will at some point run for 
something else, although now he talks 
of his nine children and the diffi- 
culties of moving to Washington (if 
Washington it is) and the distinction 
between legislator and administrator. 
^] think this about being mayor: it's 
something you can feel and touch. 
You can see the building. Go to 
Bourbon Street, see the playgrounds. 
Look around and see the blacks 
you've brought into government." 

The good old boy: “I’ve got a ré- 
sumé here from a kid who wants a 
job. Magna cum laude. Not summa. 
Hummm, ummm! How the hell do 
you get a magna degree at Harvard 
University?" 

The sardonic professional: "They 
said my staff wrote that letter (a sar- 
castic, witty reply to a Times-Pica- 
yune editorial on the civil service fu- 
ror). Well, I wrote the letter. Fm the 
smartest guy in this office." 

Landrieu does not underestimate 
his problems. They are difficult, and 
some of them are packed in ice. A 
man doesn't reform civil service over- 
night. The city is dreadfully short of 
funds, there's more than 6 percent 
unemployment in the city. New Or- 
leans is not a manufacturing town but 
a service town, with an inadequate 
tax base. Education services, health 
services, run-down neighborhoods, 
racial tensions—hard problems. But 
Landrieu is optimistic, and it does not 
seem an optimism born of desper- 
ation. He sees his city as governable, 
in better shape this year than last, 
and better still the year after. The bus 
fare is still at fifteen cents, and the 
new hospital will get built. Better 
men are coming into government, 
Washington and Baton Rouge have 
lost some of their attraction and 
glamour. Eventually one got down to 





If it costs 46% more to repair a car today 
than in 1961, what about a telephone truck? 


With 100 million phones to 
care for, our fleet now numbers 
110,000 trucks. 

And with auto repair costs 
rising 46% since 1961, you can 
imagine what that’s done to our 
budget. 

We've been doing some of our 
own repair work, but our costs 
went up just as much — from $230 
to $340 per truck. 

Our total running expenses 
from $612 to $823 a truck. 

And to get the money to buy 
new trucks, we're having to 
borrow at interest rates that have 
almost doubled since 1961. 





Despite rising costs like these, +1971 
residential telephone rates have +? Consumer 
gone up only 8% overall since 1961. o? Price Index 
And long distance rates have e Up 37% 
actually gone down. While the 9 
cost of living has gone P d 
up 37%. oF » 1971 

p 37% * E 
2." o” Phone Rates 
19612-€2224,.. oo” Up 8% 
Obviously, this can’t go on. (C.P.1.) 


Because the cost of providing 
you good telephone service is going 
up, telephone rates are going up, 
too — but based on the last ten 
years, far less than most things 
you buy. 

AT&T and your local . 
Bell Company. à 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PLEASURE 


If a good scotch offers unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment, 
imagine the possibilities with 
a great scotch. 
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it; one always does in the South. In 
the North, reporters ask about busing 
or the Panthers; in the South, they 
ask about "the situation." Landrieu is 


the mayor of a large Southern city 
< nearly 
— oo race 1s not an issue, ý 

= saying it’s no longer the only issue.’ 





half black. "I'm not saying 


he says. Tm 


But more than that, a good deal 
more. One combats two urges, one in- 
sisting that the race problem in 
America is intractable, the other that 


on dt will be settled in the South before it 


is settled in the North, and well 


E solved at that. In New Orleans one 


. can see and touch the past, the past a 


_ palpable thing in the look of the town 
. and its people. This is a convention 


and tourist town, hard-drinking, 
whoring, easy-going, with none of the 
contemporary inelegance of Miami or 
Las Vegas. One's guess is that the 
blacks give the city its class and its at- 
mosphere of endurance. The old men 
who played bass and trombone in 
Preservation Hall are perhaps the 
most self-possessed and dignified old 
men anywhere, the blues burned 
down so deep that a chorus of “Mil- 
enburg Joys" can break your heart. 


A STREET CALLED TERPSICHORE. 

In the North, the intellectual style 
now is despair and indifference, not 
without cause. Among politicians 
(probably a bad yardstick), only 
George McGovern evokes genuine 
admiration, and that is probably due 
to his prophecies. It can be plausibly 
argued that these are not enthusiastic 
times, that there's been too much en- 
thusiasm in the last decade; an Amer- 
ican could do worse than retreat to 
-the safety of Muskie or Nixon. But 
the liberal North is distracted by the 
metaphors: Nixon, the war, the econ- 
omy, the crisis of the spirit. It is a 
search for the source of the dis- 
content. It is said that Southerners, 
intellectuals particularly, do not dwell 
on these matters. Deeply rooted to 
their own soil, and outside the direct 
influence of New York and Washing- 
ton and the West Coast, of the press, 
the government, and the advance 
guard of academe, the South views 
the American crisis more calmly, and 
probably in greater perspective: 
hedgehog versus fox. It’s a sticky ar- 
gument, hard to bring off. The war: it 
is as if having had little to do with ei- 


ther starting the war or ending it, or 


feeling its effects in the manner of a 
Berkeley or a Columbia, the South is 


partly freed from its psychological 
burdens. Always conscious of itself as 
a place, the South— particularly the 
intellectual and political commu- 
nities—has gone on to more practical, 
constructive business. And it has 
wasted so much energy on race. Jim 
Chubbuck of the Institute of Politics 
at Loyola in New Orleans sees the ice 
breaking everywhere, and rejoices. 
He quotes a young Southern politi- 
cian: “I can't cope. We're winning." 

This is not to talk of utopias or 
promised lands, or of complete solu- 
tions or of the end of anxiety, but of a 
vision of the future. In the South the 
future seems clearer and more secure 
than elsewhere in the country. In 
North Carolina and Alabama, young 
attorneys general Robert Morgan and 
Willam Baxley are activists, "ac- 
tually using their offices," as it was 
put, to effect social change. In Vir- 
ginia, the Republican governor cheer- 
fully sends his children on a bus each 
morning for a crosstown ride to a 
school predominantly black. Florida's 
able young Democratic governor, 
Reuben Askew, is a serious possibility 
for the vice presidential nomination. 
In Louisiana, the new governor, Ed- 
win Edwards, the first Catholic gover- 
nor of the state since the Civil War, 
put together a coalition of Cajuns, 
blacks, and liberal Democrats to de- 
feat a liberal Republican; it was the 
first time that the black vote had 
proved decisive in Louisiana. In 
Plaquemines Parish, the two sons of 
Leander Perez carry on the old Bour- 
bon traditions, up to a point —more or 
less as likable Louis XVIII tried to 
succeed Napoleon. The prospect is 
that for the first time since 1956, ev- 
ery Southern Democratic governor ex- 
cept George Wallace will actively 
support the Democratic nominee for 
President. Chubbuck says that in the 
South it is a middle-class revolution, 
engineered by men in their thirties 
and forties. Chubbuck’s Institute of 
Politics was established not as a think 
tank for academics but as a trade 
school (or art institute) for present 
and future politicians. 

The South, if Chubbuck and others 
are to be believed, is no longer hyp- 
notized by the past, either from nos- 
talgia or in pursuit of error. Oddly, it 
is the North which is fascinated by 
retrospection—how the country got 
from here to there, from the promise 
of 1960 to the performance of 1972. 
The nineteen fifties and early nine- 


teen sixties in the South do not recall - 2 


the serenity of Eisenhower or the ele- 
eance of Kennedy. They recall cattle... 
prods and freedom rides, Montgom- = 
ery and Jackson, Connor and King. 

Not much to be nostalgic about; so. 
the region now tends to look ahead, E. 


not behind. The question is whether = 


the South is ahead of the rest of the 
country, catching up, or an aber- 
ration. Or whether New Orleans is off 
the norm, one bizarre enclave. But it 
is an enormously encouraging atmo- 
sphere, paradoxical, contradictory, 
difficult to comprehend, and once 
comprehended, to believe. Forget the. 


metaphors; it does a visitor no good 


at all to be told that the biggest prob- 
lem in Lose-iana is the maa-fia, . 
“maa-fia all over the place." o 
Driving to lunch through the Gar- > 
den District, one passes the streets 
named for Muses. Thalia. Clio. Mel- 
pomene. Euterpe. Polymnia. Terpsi- > 
chore. Terpsi-core. And beyond it a 
street of graceful trees and wide 
porches, handsome grillwork, and a 
lady dressed in white walking a 
dachshund. The restaurant was once 
a mansion, and we were seated next 
to what must have been called the 
vestibule. We'd ordered drinks and 
were sitting quietly listening to the 
conversation at a neighboring table. 
These were local people, drinking 
Ramos gin fizz, talking calmly and 
quietly about a subject I hadn't heard 
discussed—in that way—in two years. 

They were talking about the war. 
—WARD JUST 


WASHINGTON 


Even after all the fiddling with it 
that every Administration does in or- 
der to approve its appearance, the 
federal budget is still the best guide 
around to what the government is 
doing. It is also the most realistic . 
document available. Opposition can- = 
didates can issue position papers and — 
talk about what they might do, but 
the budget says how limited the op- 
tions are. The budget may not be the 
greatest reading since Gone With the 
Wind, but it does tell us a good bit 
about what's going on. A look at what 
has happened to the allocation of fed- - 
eral expenditures in the past few — 
years, and some attention to political 
realities behind the rhetoric, suggest 
just how hard it has been, and will be, — 
to effect significant change. 
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A great deal of the federal govern- 
ment’s money is committed automati- 
cally to such things as paying the in- 
terest on the national debt, social 
security, and welfare, Medicare, and 
Medicaid. And the costs of all of 
these keep rising. The expense of the 
medical programs are fairly out of 
sight compared with original ex- 





^. pectations. The reason is instructive. 

- Medicare, whatever the public may 
= have thought when it was enacted in 
=s 1965, does not ensure medical treat- 
- .. ment; it ensures the payment of med- 
—— . ical bills. The real beneficiaries of this 
^. program—doctors, hospitals, and 










... Other medical facilities—are taking on 
the characteristics of those other pri- 
. » vate purveyors of federal responsi- 
-> bilities, the defense contractors. With 
the federal government obliged to 

^. pick up the tab, there is precious little 


incentive to hold down costs. 
Another major portion of the bud- 
get goes for continuation of the mass 


of new domestic programs that were 


begun in the 1960s. Even those which 


the Democrats say are being starved 


cost money. With every new federal 
program there came a vociferous 
clientele: a federal bureaucracy and 
congressional subcommittees devoted 
to its perpetuation. And for all the 
outrage that has been vented against 
some subsidy programs, it is not real- 
istic to expect the elimination of 
enough of them to amass any sizable 
savings. On balance, there is little on 
the domestic side of the budget ledger 
that could be changed. 


Legerdemain 


Four years ago, when the Vietnam 
War began to be wound down, the 
common expectation was that this 
would free money for domestic pur- 
poses. Charles Schultze, a Director of 


. the Budget during the Johnson Ad- 


ministration, warned that there would 


be no "peace dividend" (August, 


1968, Atlantic). He has turned out to 
be right. Schultze was saying not that 
this was the inevitable outcome but 
rather, given the realities of political 
pressures and behavior, the likely 
one. As Schultze predicted, the mili- 
tary has consumed most of the sav- 
ings from Vietnam. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration refrains from giving out 
figures on the cost of the war, but ap- 
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proximate calculations can be ob- 
tained. In its peak year, the Vietnam 
War cost about $23 billion. In the 
coming budget year, it will cost about 
$4 to $6 billion. Therefore, there has 
been a theoretical "saving" of at least 
some $17 billion through winding 
down the war in Vietnam. But the 
Pentagon's request for next year is 
higher than it was at the height of the 
War. 

Actually the amount of money that 
the Pentagon is requesting in the new 
budget—$83.4 billion—is a good bit 
higher than the amount it is planning 
to spend ($76.5 billion). The differ- 
ence is due in part to some fiscal leg- 
erdemain: in order to hold down the 
election-year budget deficit, a total of 
about $2 billion of this year's defense 
spending was pushed into last year's 
and next year's budgets. The differ- 
ence between what the Pentagon is 
asking for and what it will actually 
spend is also attributable to the part 
the military budget will play in presi- 
dential politics. 

The Nixon Administration has re- 
duced Pentagon spending—when the 
effect of inflation is subtracted from its 
budget totals. But not by the theo- 
retical $17-billion "savings." For one 
thing, although the level of forces has 
been reduced, the cuts in what has 
been referred to as the "support struc- 
ture"—bases, officers, supply staffs, 
and so on—have been not at all propor- 
tionate. For another, the costs of weap- 
ons keep rising, so much so that even 
the usually complaisant military com- 
mittees in Congress are getting restive. 
Senate Armed Services Chairman 
John Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi, 
usually a trusty friend ofthe military in 
the tradition of the late Representative 
L. Mendel Rivers of South Carolina 
and Senator Richard Russell of Geor- 
gia, opposes an increase in defense 
spending and has raised his voice 
against "stratospheric price levels" of 
weapons systems and “rocketing” 
manpower costs. 

Furthermore, as Schultze pre- 
dicted, once spending for Vietnam 
decreased, the military services in- 
creased the pressure for new weapons 
which they had been denied during 
the war. The Administration's recent 
decision to have an American pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean—“from 
üme to time," Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird says—fulfills an old na- 
val dream. It also undercuts the pres- 
sure to reduce the number of ex- 


pensive (about $1-billion) aircraft 
carriers the Navy maintains. 

The Administration claims as an 
achievement that defense spending 
has declined as a percentage of the 
gross national product. That assumes 
that as the gross national product 
goes, so should defense spending, a 
connection that is not established. 
Also, it seems that the Administration 
wants to win points for its projected 
increases in defense spending. 

The rise in defense spending that is 
to come is, so to speak, a two-edged 
political sword. On one side, it estab- 
lishes that the Administration has not 
let the nation's defenses slip; on the 
other, it cuts unemployment. In ar- 
guing that it has kept the nation suf- 
ficiently prepared, the Administration 
will at once be on the defense against 
the right, and the offense against the 
left. The argument that there is a “de- 
fense gap," used by the Democrats 
against the Republican Administra- 
tion in 1960, has now become the 
property of the Republican right. 
This Administration pays a good bit 
of attention to the right, pacifying it 
as best it can. On the other hand, the 
Pentagon is accustomed to citing the 
Soviet "threat" in order to justify its 
requests for funds. This has led to a 
somewhat schizoid rhetoric on the 
part of Defense officials. Two stories 
appeared in the Washington Post 
within a brief period, one with the 
headline: "U.S. Cites Russian 
Buildup; A-Force Push ‘Tremen- 
dous, Laird Warns"; the other head- 
lined: *U.S. Military Second to None, 
Laird Aide Says." The projected 
jump in defense spending of $6.3 bil- 
lion is meant to muffle the right on 
the defense issue. 

The Administration also has words 
for those on its left who have been ar- 
guing that defense spending should 
be cut. “A demagogue," says the 
Presidents budget message, naming 
no one in particular, “may find it easy 
enough to advocate that we simply 
allocate necessary defense dollars to 
social programs, but a responsible 
Congress and a responsible President 
cannot afford such easy answers." 

This use of the defense budget as 
an offensive weapon is not, however, 
the result of any recently designed 
plan. As long ago as the summer of 
1969, when Democratic senators, 
aided by some scientists and former 
defense officials, were mounting their 
noisiest assault on defense spending, 
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one of the President's aides noted the 
controversy with some satisfaction. 
"Ihe President," he said, ^will be 
able to go to the people in 1972 and 
point out that while he was trying to 
negotiate with the Communists, the 
doves were beating their wings 
against him, trying to undermine his 
position and the country's strength." 
Current events show either that this 
man was very prescient or, more 
likely, that the White House has been 
maneuvering the Democrats into 
such a position all along, and the 
Democrats have obliged. At least one 
Democratic strategist here, a man as 
anxious to spend more for social pur- 
poses as the next fellow, is dis- 
comfited by the position his party is 
in on the defense issue, and wishes 
the whole matter would go away. 

The increases in the defense budget 
are also designed to reduce unem- 
ployment—white-collar, technological 
unemployment—in such important 
electoral states as Texas, California, 
and Florida. In addition, the project 
to build a space shuttle, recently re- 
suscitated by the Administration, will 
provide an estimated 50,000 jobs. The 
shuttle project, which is in the budget 
for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, was originally 
estimated by NASA to cost about $6 
billion, and is now estimated to cost 
anywhere from $10 to $14 billion— 
and it hasn’t been begun. It bids fair 
to be the subject of a rather strong 
liberal attack this year, a symbol, like 
the SST last year, of the struggle over 
“priorities.” Senator Walter Mondale, 
Democrat of Minnesota, a leader of 
the fight against the shuttle, realizes 
that in opposing it he is in the posi- 
tion of being against jobs. To under- 
line the point, Vice President Agnew 
recently gave a speech (not by coinci- 
dence) in Florida calling those who 
attacked the space shuttle “career 
leftists.” “We heard the old familiar 
refrain,” the Vice President said, 
“about not attending to the need to 
reorder our national priorities.” 

The Democrats and outside groups 
have put forward a number of alter- 
native defense budgets, with cuts 
ranging from $10 billion to about $30 
billion. (The latter figure is George 
McGovern’s). But there is a good 
deal of difference between what could 
have been cut and what would have 


been cut. Candid tacticians of the 
Democrats’ assaults on the Nixon de- 
fense budgets now say that if the 
Democrats had been in charge, facing 
their own political and military ex- 
igencies, the defense budget might be 
no more than about $5 billion lower 
than President Nixon’s thus far. The 
new defense budget, however, makes 
substantial commitments for future 
spending; if these increases are ap- 
proved by the Congress, there will be 
still less prospect for spending for 
other things. 

Aside from the demands of on- 
going domestic programs, and the 
failure to make more substantial re- 
ductions in military spending, there is 
a third factor that has led to the cur- 
rent bind: the tax cuts of the past few 
years. For these, too, the credit, or the 
blame, can be handed around on a 
bipartisan basis. Taxes were cut in 
1964 and 1965 in order to stimulate 
the economy. It was argued then by 
some, in vain, that the revenues 
should be given over to social pur- 
poses instead of to the private sector, 
and that this too would have a stimu- 
lative effect. In 1968, a surcharge was 
finally enacted to help pay for the 
war. But the surcharge was lifted in 
1969, before—long before—the war 
was over. The 1969 legislation began 
as tax reform, but by the ume the 
Congress finished with it, it also in- 
cluded a substantial amount of tax 
relief, a turn of events which the Ad- 
ministration did not resist until it was 
too late. Democracy has its good 
points, to be sure, but history shows 
that the Congress cannot be left to its 
own devices on the subject of taxes. 
The temptation to cut them is simply 
too overpowering, a seduction con- 
gressmen cannot resist. It is estimated 
that the tax cuts of 1969 and 1971 will 
amount to a permanent loss of $15 
billion in revenues. 


Giving it away 


When Schultze predicted four 
years ago that the end of the war in 
Vietnam would not be accompanied 
by the release of funds for other pur- 
poses because of military spending, 
tax cuts, and the increasing costs of 
government programs, he argued that 
the country would reach a point 
where it would have to decide 
whether it wanted to tax itself to meet 
domestic needs. That is where we are 
now. And we are there not so much 
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military as because of what has hap- 
pened to civilian spending. The fix we 
are in now is something new in Amer- 
ican history. Until now, spending for 
the civilian sector—a phenomenon of 
. far more recent vintage than is usu- 

ally realized—was not of sufficient 


iN proportions to make any substantial 


.. daims on the economy. There was 


. virtually no spending for domestic 









purposes until the 1930s, and even 
then there was not much. Only in the 
last decade did domestic spending 
make heavy claims on the budget. 

j The problem until recently, if any- 
one can still believe it, was usually 
how to get rid of the federal revenues 


that kept rolling in. Taxes were raised 
. only during wars; after the wars, 


taxes were reduced. After the Mexi- 
. can War, there was so much excess 
money in the Treasury that there was 
a sort of revenue-sharing program 
which gave the money to the states to 
spend as they chose. After three in- 
stallments were handed out, the 1837 
depression took place, and the pro- 
gram was canceled. The Director of 
the Budget in 1927 was in the en- 
viable position of complaining that 
"despite persistent efforts" to cut rev- 
enues, “we seem helpless in the face 
of the country's continuing prosper- 
ity." The economists came along later 
with their terminology kits and called 
this phenomenon the "fiscal divi- 
dend" which accrues through the nat- 
ural growth in the economy. They 
said that the problem was to spend 
this money to avoid “fiscal drag,” and 
that gave rise to the Heller-Pechman 
plan of the early sixties, which be- 
came the revenue-sharing plan. Reve- 
nue sharing, in other words, began as 
a way of shoveling out surplus mon- 
eys in the Treasury. The idea of reve- 
nue sharing is still with us, but the 
surplus money is not. If revenue shar- 
ing is enacted by the Congress, it will 
largely supplant other spending. 
There is still an annual growth in 
government revenues of over $20 bil- 
lion, but most of that is now absorbed 
by financing existing programs. 

The simple fact is that no one—not 
Richard Nixon or the Democrat who 
might replace him—will be able to do 
>> very much to meet domestic needs 
. unless taxes are raised. The subject is 


in the air now. Even President Nixon 
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talks about it, on the last page of his 
budget message—perhaps on the 
fairly safe assumption that not very 
many people read budget messages. 
After bowing to the "desire for less 
pervasive government," and the "pri- 
vate enterprise system with its com- 
petitive spirit and its work ethic," he 
slips in a reference to his "hope that 
the inevitable need for new taxes 
could be delayed as long as possible." 
(Italics added.) "I am not averse to a 
day of reckoning,” he said, “but when 
it comes, I want it to be said that this 
administration foresaw the danger 
' (Earlier in the budget mes- 
sage, the President takes credit for the 
tax cuts that have taken place since 
he took office, and calls this “the re- 
turn of power to the people.” “In 
1973,” he points out, “individuals will 
pay $22 billion less in Federal income 
taxes than they would if the tax rates 
and structure were the same as those 
in existence when I took office.) 


Beyond fine print 


It is a pretty good bet that in the 
early 1970s, “reordering priorities” 
will go the way of “reciprocal trade” 
and the “war on poverty,” and that 
the next great issue on the agenda 
will be taxes. Not just taxes but whose 
taxes, which is first cousin to the issue 
of “redistribution of wealth.” The tax 
system may seem arcane, and the tax 
lawyers have done their expensive 
best to make it so, but it is at the 
heart of the matter of who pays for 
what in this country. While most citi- 
zens may be unclear as to what the 
fine print in the tax laws and the bud- 
get say, the ever increasing number of 
lawyers here, and representatives of 
groups with a line to the federal till, 
are not. And there is little point in 
talking about what ought to be done 
to deal with national problems with- 
out taking into account how hard, un- 
der current circumstances, it might be 
to do it. Any politician promising the 
moon, to use a perhaps outmoded 
metaphor, might well be asked with 
what he plans to pay for it. If he says 
he would “reorder priorities,’ he 
should be pressed for details. 

There are a number of routes for 
raising revenues. The value-added 
tax, or national sales tax, which the 
Administration is talking about 
would not raise funds, for its stated 
purpose is to supplant property taxes. 
A second approach is to reform the 





tax system. It is now beginning to be 
better understood just how far we 
have moved from a progressive in- 
come tax and what sort of politics of 
class has been played. 

While taxes have been cut, there 
has been a significant shift in the dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. The so- 
cial security payroll tax has provided 
a steadily larger percentage of tax 
revenues, and it is regressive: it takes 
no account of total income; it con- 
tains no exemptions or deductions for 
size of family, size of medical bills, or 
what have you. The extent to which 
the payroll tax is regressive is partly 
masked by the mythology that social 
security is a sort of insurance system 
instead of what it is—a tax on those 
who work now, to support retired 
people now. 

Joseph Pechman of the Brookings 
Institution has done a study of the tax 
system that is getting a lot of atten- 
tion here, for it provides the kind of 
information that helps raise public 
consciousness about an issue. He 
found that although the progressive 
income tax is supposed to tax in- 
comes at rates ranging from 14 per- 
cent to 70 percent, on the average, 
people pay at far lower rates. He 
found, for example, that those with 
incomes of $50,000 to $100,000 pay 
slightly less than 25 percent, and 
those with annual incomes of $1 mil- 
lion or more pay only about 32 per- 
cent. The tax system, in other words, 
is the prime procedure for redistribut- 
ing income—in either direction. The 
more progressive it is, the more it re- 
distributes from the wealthy to the 
poor; the more regressive, the more it 
helps the rich. 

There is also the standard shopping 
list for reforming the tax system 
through closing “loopholes,” taxing 
stock options and capital gains at 
regular rates, raising inheritance 
taxes, and so on. But several veterans 
of tax-reform battles here say that 
even with a great deal of effort, only 
about $5 to $6 billion in new revenue 
could be gained through tax reform. 
That leaves a general tax increase as 
the one source of revenues sufficient 
to change significantly the way in 
which the federal government spends 
its money. The question remains 
whether, even if more money is 
raised, there has been fresh thinking 
about ways to spend it well. But that 
is another subject. 

—ELIZABETH DREW 
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But it would be short 
sighted and simplistic to 
stop there. Obviously we 
share a severe national 
problem. Rooted deep in 
the fabric of our lives. 

We don't think the answer lies 
in shifting responsibility to — 
the social scientists or the | 
lawmakers or the physicians. The ^ 
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combat illegal use 
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The Pharmaceutical Mantfacturers Association 
Send for our free booklet, “When It Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A Lot of Questions 
You Should Ask.” It'll give you a lot of answers. Write to The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, Dept. AT4, 1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


One of the finest collections 
of cars in the world. 


It has rack-and-pinion steering like 
the racing Ferrari. 

It has a luxurious interior like the 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

It has inboard disc brakes like the 
racing Porsche. 

It has the same amount of trunk 
space as the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 

It has front-wheel drive like the Cad- 
illac Eldorado. 

It has independent front suspension 
like the Aston Martin. 

It has about the same headroom and 
legroomas the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 


It gets the same expert service as the 
Volkswagen, because it's part of the VW 
organization. 

This remarkable automobile, that has 
so much in common with so many of the 
world's finest cars, is the Audi 100LS. 

And what's even more remarkable 
about it is its price. 

$3,900. 

For the entire collection. 


The $3,900 Audi 


It's a lot of cars for the money. 


“Suggested price, East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS $3,855. Other Audi models start at $3,085. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher.) 
Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen, 

























E e hat I Gave at the Office 





by L. E. Sissman 


Cleaning out my desk recently be- 
fore leaving my old job, after nearly 
sixteen years, for a new one, I was 
surprised to feel a bit of a twinge, if 


b not a pang, at the change. When I 


stopped to start to think about it, 
hefting my shopping bags full of let- 
ters, verse worksheets, and old adver- 
tising awards down the elevator, I re- 
alized that the old job still had some 
claim on me, if for no other reason 
than the fact that I still had some 
claim on it, having given it, on the av- 
erage, some fifty-five hours a week of 
working, worrying, and commuting, 
or about five solid years of my life. 
While I felt neither outrage nor regret 
at this state of affairs, it got me to 
thinking about the nature of life at 
the office and its inevitable effect on 
the rest of our lives. 

.. At worst, the office is a place you 
go to to earn enough to provide the 
-necessities for your family; the neces- 


e _ sity for work itself may be loathsome, 


— but it is unquestioned. At best, the of- 
fice is a place where your training and 
. your ego get at least an intermittent 
chance to shine; where you work with 






-others who, with luck, may include 


you in a team of motivated, purpose- 
ful people combining forces to 


... achieve a goal; where you work for 


- something more than survival alone. 
In that kind of office, your time is not 
wasted, your life is not frittered away 
in eight-hour segments; however triv- 
ial the product may be, you are ac- 
. tively furthering your life while earn- 
. ing a living. 

.. The office is, to begin with, a little, 
` closed, and often inalterable diagram 
of our society. This microcosm may 
ake two forms: first, what Douglas 
McGregor (and later Robert Towns- 


end) have called the Theory X orga- 
nization, run largely on the principle 
that people are fundamentally lazy 
and must be coerced, by discipline 
and punishment, to work; second, the 
Theory Y company, founded on the 
idea that work is a natural and nor- 
mal component of human life, and 
that most people will work best when 
provided with rewards, incentives, 
and esprit de corps. There is a third 
form, which PH take the liberty of 
dubbing Theory Z: a Theory Y en- 
clave within a much larger Theory X 
organism. This is the kind of firm I 
worked for, and apart from occa- 
sional run-ins with Top Management 
(fortunately based in another city 
several hundred miles away), our 
little local operation rocked along 
quite satisfactorily on its own initia- 
tive, though probably not as success- 
fully as if it had been an autonomous 
local Theory Y. 

Within the little social paradigm of 
a given office, regardless of the theory 
its managers subscribe to, there is an 
almost tribal organization which re- 
quires each member to behave ac- 
cording to certain tacitly sanctioned 
standards, or unwritten laws (the 
British writer Antony Jay is good on 
this point in his recent book, Corpora- 
tion Man, though he leans a bit too 
heavily on a literal analogy with the 
tribal ten-man group). What makes 
the result fascinating, and an educa- 
tion in psychology and life for any- 
body in a company who will unstop 
his eyes and ears, is the tension be- 
tween the corporate good and the in- 
dividual good, particularly in firms 
which are run by paternalistic tyrants. 
Here, the employee is brainwashed 
into believing that what is best for the 
company will therefore be best for 
him; if his job-security quotient is 
high enough or his hostages to for- 
tune numerous enough, he will unfor- 
tunately believe it, and believe it the 
more as he climbs higher in the hier- 
archy. At its worst, in fact, this kind 
of company reaches out into the per- 
sonal lives of its people, vetting their 
wives (and sometimes husbands) be- 
fore hiring them, dictating what sub- 
urbs men on a certain level shall live 
in, dictating, too, which employees 
they may socialize with outside office 
hours. (For an instant Kafkaesque vi- 
sion of hell, consider the position of 
the first black executive in a company 
like this.) This kind of firm, which 
very closely resembles the present So- 























viet government, is really far more 
concerned with preserving its struc- 
ture than with changing to meet the 
times. The hierarchy is all. Though 
there is some revolutionary sentiment. 
among the lower orders, they must 
check it at the door to their fir 
junior-executive office if they are t 
prosper with, and profit front, th 
company. E 

The Theory Y outfit, while m 
more open to change and mi 
precisely because it has no ves 
terest in a hierarchy, still has 
immutable laws of its own; aga 
there is a highly educative confi be 
tween individual and corporate go 
The problem is this: if you are 
enough to go out and hire Yor 
Turks and revolutionaries to help you 
run your business, how can you turn. 
them from lone wolves, out only for 
themselves, into team players? The < 
answer is, you can't, entirely. A cer- 
tain percentage of brilliant loners can. 
never reconcile themselves to sharing. 
credit, to throwing in their lot witha — 
group of peers; in their own minds, . 
they have no peers. These men and 
women can’t last long, even in an ex- | 
ceedingly permissive firm. If nothing 
else, they will cross, anger, and neu- 
tralize the team workers. Fortunately, 
though, there are a lot of equally _ 
brilliant people who need others . 
enough, perhaps because they feel 
consciously insecure enough, to play 
on a team and share the credit for the 
work. 

Out of this symbiosis can develop : 
something most exciting, even if thè 
actual work or its result is, as 'vesug- 
gested, relatively trivial. What seems : 
to happen is that the pooled egos of > 
the team members create something zu 
greater than the sum of its parts-a. > 
detailed, foolproof solution to a prob- — 
lem, say, that no one member could 
think through for himself. A creative. 
problem-solving team on the verge of . 
an answer is a stimulating thing to 
behold and be part of. Each member 
subjectively makes a contribution. 
Every other member instantly reacts 
to this suggestion, but if the grouj 
working right, not in a selfish or eg 
centric way. Every other member, in 
short, adds either his objectivity. toa 
evaluation of the suggestion or his 
creative subjectivity to an improve ae 
ment on it. Like ants or a bucket bri- 
gade or, at the highest level, an en- _ 
semble of actors, the group bands . 
together to find the one most logi- E 
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Italian wine 
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Bouillabaisse ?"æ 
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SOAVE : BO LLA. TR 
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BYSTANDER 


cal and productive answer. At 
moments like this-moments of 
breakthrough—every member of the 
group feels a pride in the emerging 


| | solution and an exhilaration that can 


be described only as being off the 
ground. The group, severally and to- 


| gether, has stood on a frontier, how- 


ever modest, of human skill or execu- 
tion, and has raised, so to speak, the 
flag at Iwo Jima. It is the flag of the 
human spirit that is raised, though; 
there is something ennobling about 


| such at least momentarily selfless 


teamwork. There’s a kind of current 
of love among the members, too: 
each takes pride in the other’s contri- 
bution and loves him better for it. 

At this point, even in the dreariest 
of offices, the members of the group 
also feel another emotion: the emo- 
tion a student of the drama feels at a 
superb theatrical performance, the 
emotion the painter or writer, alone 
in his studio, feels when he has sud- 
denly turned the corner and mastered 
the problem of the work before him. 
This emotion is signaled by a sort of 
prickling behind the eyes, by a chill 
down the spine (or actual gooseflesh), 
by the desire to weep, not for sorrow 
but in exultation at what men can be. 

So leaving an office where you 
have often experienced this emotion, 
have worked harmoniously (at least 
at times) with others, have thereby 
learned to love and value them, can 
be a bit more of a wrench than I 
would have suspected. There are 
other things as well about an office 
where you spend a large proportion 
of your waking life: the hold it takes 
on you as an important part of your 
known world (early in the morning, 
before the hall lights are on, you can 
step off the elevator and find the light 
switch in total darkness without grop- 
ing); the sense of proprietorship you 
feel, even if you're the most junior 
clerk, when you arrive before anyone 
else and prowl the empty corridors 
and typing pools at the start of a new 
day; the sense of purposeful action, 
of ongoing enterprise, of the life-force 
itself that you feel when you look out 
over a roomful of busy people at the 
height of a workday; the sense of 
dedication and discipline and worth- 
iness you feel when it's dark outside, 
the lights are on, and you're working 
late alone. 





All this is  satist ing and I fulfilling: 
even if you live for your family, for 
an avocation, or for some other goal, 
a sense of belonging at—and to—the 
office helps to round and validate 
your life. But it seems especially im- 
portant and rewarding if, like me, 
you also practice a personal art or 
craft outside office hours. For the last 
twenty years in business, I have at- 
tended a sort of graduate school in 
human behavior—my own no less 
than other people' s—and have, 1 
think, learned a great deal no amount 
of reading or study or meditating in 
the privacy of my workroom could 
conceivably have taught me. What's 
more, I earned while I learned: my 
advanced training in being human 
was wholly subsidized by a kind man- 
agement. Whatever I gave at the of- 
fice, I took far more away. 
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s “Nixon and 
oim Majority" (February At- 
ic): | am a conservative rather re- 

shing the slight calm Nixon has 
een able to arrange, even enjoying 
he frustration of those who seem to 


ar he might prove them wrong. T 


y don't know how much of the 
chaos and confusion of the last de- 
cade was avoidable; I have no idea 

vhether a semblance of serenity can 

hieved in this present day; but I 
would rather take my chance with 
Nixon than with any of the Demo- 
. crats. 

7 eu I append this bit of Squares- 


> Democrats march in array, 
banners are tattered and gray, 
iey shout all the time, 
Which is surely a sign, 
: ‘hey Havent a damn thing to say. 
GEORGE B. BARNES 
Detroit, Mich. 


gs 2) sloppin athletics; (4) = 
ib while maintaining. a rigid. ideol- 


hat's class all right. Pa say it's 
ppie class. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


do lon't share Stewart Alsop's fa- 
appraisal of Dick Nixon's 
tatesman. It would be in- 

, in fact, to know if it was 
d Ha the National Republi- 


THEODORE. WILSON 


P Minn. 


" ebruary i issue | find 4 


MRS. C. CAREY 


this: "Nixon belongs to the minority 
strain of the genus politicus Ameri- 
canus." Here is a little comment on 
someone 's Latinity: 


Le mot genus, 
Chez les Romains, 
N'a jamais été 
Masculin. 
H me fait peur, 
Cher Rédacteur, 
Qu'un tel chez vous 
Ne soit au bout 
De son latin. 
GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 
Department of Classics 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 


SIR: Shouldn't Stewart Alsop's phrase 


read, "genus politicum Americanum, " 
not "genus politicus Americanus"? 

REV. JOHN WHELLY C.S.C. 

Saint Joseph College of Florida 

Jensen Beach, Fla. 


NASSER AND ISRAEL 


SIR: The Khartoum conference of the 
Arab States, headed by the late Presi- 
dent Nasser, adopted a policy of the 
three negatives: no peace with, no 
recognition of, no negotiation with Is- 
rael. Yet Georgiana G. Stevens (“Re- 
port on Egypt." 


writes: 
Above all, Egypt holds to the agree- 
ment which the late President Nasser 
bequeathed his heirs: to recognize 
Israel as a Middle East state. 


The publication of this kind of 


false information makes one wonder 


whether reading newsmagazines is 
worth the time and effort. 

HARVEY B. SCHECHTER 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Georgiana Stevens replies: 
In June of 1970, Secretary of State 


Rogers put forward the so-called T 
Rogers Plan to end. the Lic be TOR 


January Atlantic) | 


tween Israel and the A 


plan included the followi 


1. A representative of ei 
be appointed to negotiate unc 


bassador Jarring's supervision 


plement the terms of the L 
Council Resolution of No 
1967, regarding Middle Eas 
2. Recognition. of ] 
Middle East state... 
3. Israeli. withdraw S 
occupied since J 96 
4. Restoration of a cease 


least ninety days. - 


On July 23, 1970, Gam 
Nasser announced to the 
cialist. Union Congr 


informed the | U. S. Sec 
that we agree to the 
. This is now un 


In the same speech ex 
announcement, Nasse 


We do. not. seek. wat 
war, but we want to 
cupied: territories. ' W 
on political action. w 
succeed. is i hen ‘poli 
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position an 


ment had 
broadcast services by the fedayeen, 
immediately following Nasser's an- 
nouncement. 

A year later, on July 23, 1971, Pres- 
ident Sadat, addressing the ASU 
Congress, said: 


If Americans want to talk to me, 
then they are welcome. I will talk be- 
cause I will never stop looking for 
any road leading to peace if there is 
a chance for peace. If there is no 
chance for peace, then there is no al- 
ternative but the battle. 


Under President Sadat the cease- 
fire has continued for eighteen 
months. An interim plan for reopen- 
ing the Suez Canal, first suggested by 
General Moshe Dayan, and later of- 
fered by Sadat, is under discussion; 
and Dr. Jarring is again active. This 
would seem to confirm the willing- 
ness of both sides to talk rather than 
to fight. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: Philatelists are likely to question 
the statement of National Gallery of 
Art Director John Walker in his “Se- 
crets of a Museum Director" (Febru- 
ary Atlantic) that the 210 square 
inches of painted wood on which ap- 
pears Leonardo da Vinci's beautiful 
and valuable picture Ginevra de' 
Benci are "the most expensive square 
inches in existence." 

"By agreement," the price paid the 
Prince of Liechtenstein by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art for the painting 
in 1966 has never been revealed by 
either. buyer or seller, but from the 
account of the presale negotiations in 
the article, it must have been less 
than. $10 million. The square-inch 
price, therefore, was probably not 
more than $47,000. 

A few years ago, according to press 
accounts, $300,000 was paid for the 
rarest and most valuable postage 
stamp known to be in existence (a 
single copy), the one-cent denomina- 
tion issued by British Guiana in 1856. 

The British Guiana stamp is ap- 
proximately one square inch in size 





and is at least six times as valuable as 


the Da Vinci painting. 
ROGER C. HACKETT 
Raleigh, N.C. 


SIR: In his piece on last fall’s Playboy ©- 
Convocation (“Gathering at Bun- . 
nymede," January Atlantic), Richard ` 






























; list of those at- — 


he Gay Taleses and 

"Trillins were there." I am 

his was an oversight. There 

ot two Gay Taleses. There is a 

"alese and a Gay Talese. I don't 

ow about Calvin Trillin, but I sus- 

ect that there are not two Calvin 

llins. These matters are important 
' consider in this day and age. 

> JEAN CURTIS 

Watertown, Mass. 


StR: Mark Schorer was the right critic 
review Conrad Aiken's Ushant 
bruary Atlantic) but erred in say- 
"that Aiken lived in Rye, New 
rk. Off and on during the twenties 
and thirties, Aiken lived in England. 
His house at Rye, Sussex, was near 
- that of the Old Master (Henry James) 
_ and was christened “Jeake’s House," 
_ for at that time Aiken was writing the 
*London Letters to The New Yorker" 
under the pseudonym of Samuel 
Jeakes, Jr. Rye (called Saltinge in 
- Ushant) is described with great affec- 
tion, and because its owner found it 
< “as compelling for him as ever the fa- 
_ beled gold and spices to the voyagers 
of the past,” 1 thought this error 
-should be corrected. 
a MAUREEN CONNELLY 
Assistant Professor of English 
Boston State College 
Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic, not Mr. Schorer, was in 
: —THE EDITOR 


= - SIR: Tve never read a better football 


story than Larry King's “The Beasts 
of Baltimore" (January Atlantic). It 
was witty and made me laugh, but 1 
could really feel the pain too. I love 
Me: Colts and I loved the article. 
MARGARET M. MANN 
Austin, Tex. 


-SiR: Alfred Adler’s article “Science 
and Evil” in the February Atlantic 
eserves the highest praise. 

agree, in a sense, that "science is 
best defense we have against eth- 
integration.” But is this not 
ther way of saying that God 
he best defense we have against 

aos and terror of the world? 
he late Harry Emerson Fosdick 
ointed out, “Those who go 
t Science go against God,” for 
is Truth, and Truth is just an- 

me for God! 

: _ PALMER VAN GUNDY 
Les zi iar Calif. 


WARD JUST’s "Soldiers" (The 
Atlantic, October, November, 1970) 
was later published in book form as 
Military Men. He is now at work on a 
novel. 


ELIZABETH DREW is The Atlantic’s 
Washington editor. 


HARRY MCPHERSON, discussed on 
page 4, was counsel to President 
Johnson. 


PABLO NERUDA, 1971 Nobel Prize 
winner for poetry, is Chile's 
Ambassador to France. Translator 
ANDREW GLAZE is the author of a 
book of poems, Damned Ugly 
Children. 


H. L. MOUNTZOURES is the author of a 
forthcoming novel, The Bridge. 


JAMES ALAN MCPHERSON, also dis- 
cussed on page 4, interviewed 
Ralph Ellison in the December, 1970, 
Atlantic. 


CHARLES THOMAS SAMUELS' books 
include Casebook on Film; he is at 
work on a new one called Encoun- 
tering Directors. 


TODD HUNT teaches journalism at 
Rutgers, and is author of a forth- 
coming book, Reviewing for the 
Mass Media. 


DENIS JOHNSON, a 1971 graduate of 


the University of Iowa, is at work on - 
a novel. 


! FU (713-770 A.D.) has been 
ae by Mark Perlberg, a 
Chicago poet, and Lee Feigon, a 
Chinese language scholar. 


JAROLD RAMSEY teaches English at 
the University of Rochester, 


JOSIAH BUNTING III, a U.S. Army 
officer who teaches English at West. 
Point, is the author of a novel just 
published, The Lionheads. 


DARRALL BERIRO is an American 
who traveled with her husband 
10,000 miles across Russia and 
recently deep into the Amazonian 
jungle. 


L. E. SISSMAN, DAVID DENBY. EDWARD 


WEEKS, and PHOEBE ADAMS appear 
regularly in these pages. 
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Different but no less 
compelling— the distilling of 
Kentucky Bourbon. And for 
six generations now, son has 
followed father in that craft. 
Living for it. Working for it. 
Loving it. l 
Six generations, One family. 
One formula. One purpose— 
| | the world's finest Bourbon. 
D M LU |] It's a proud record. 
E smit 1785 It's a proud Bourbon. 
Smooth and light and mellow. 
With a rich aroma full of 
promise. | 
Jim Beam. The Bourbon 


that's been pleasing audiences 
for 177 (177!) years. 
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BEYOND WORDS 


Writing for the President 


—but what is heroic death compared to eternal 
watching 

with a cold apple in one's hand on a narrow chair 

with a view of the ant-hill and the clock's dial 


Adieu prince I have tasks a sewer project 
and a decree on prostitutes and beggars 
I must also elaborate a better system of prisons 
-since as you justly said Denmark is a prison 
I go to my affairs 
—Zbigniew Herbert, "Elegy of Fortinbras" 


n 1965 one could still feel John Kennedy's pres- 
ence in the White House. I walked out of the 
‘mansion one cold, starry night, headed for my 

fice in the West Wing, and imagined I saw that 
he figure standing in the Oval Office, his back to 

‘I missed his wry humor, his detachment about 

imself, his rejection of all that was mawkish and ba- 

al in politics. If he had not generated widespread 
blic sentiment for social change, he had helped the 
nation to gain a perspective on its problems in which 
ason played a greater part than passion. One of the 

ny errible 1 ironies of me sixties was that the shock 


rony lay in ae response many of his par- 
‘made to Lyndon Johnson. To the most pas- 
te of these, Johnson was simply a usurper. The 


ncy had passed from Hyperion to a satyr. To 


was a parvenu, and always would be. 
as the occasion : or scorn among people 


55 cg 


portation network," | 
ues of the program. 1 The rhetoric would d last only 


i on how well the “Urban Problems 
F orce” had dias real- life M and des 











again, Democratic speech-writers had forced the 
pace of everything the President for whom they 
worked said. Nothing was too small to be termed 
"urgent." The consequences of inaction were never 
ess than drastic; action would always bring redemp- 
tion, prosperity, or civil peace. Sometimes the prob- 
lem was described so severely that the program 
seemed feeble by comparison. 
. Ispeculated that writers for conservative Presidents 
did not have such problems. Their guiding principle 
. Was good management, where ours was social change. 
Good management was an end in itself. Social change, 
¿on the other hand, was a process—involving the recog- 
-nition of legitimate needs, the arousal of expectations 
-that they should and could be met, the creation of laws 
„and bureaucracies, and a payoff—money, health care, 
‘the right to vote and get a job, better schools. The pro- 
-cess could fail at any point —most often at the payoff. It 
could not even be started unless the needs were recog- 
nized and the expectations aroused. To do that, a 
eader had to raise his voice. He could not engage in an 
academic debate; he could not take a long view of his- 
tory, in which crowded cities and poverty seemed in 
„retrospect the benevolent engines of progress; he could 
-not say, “Perhaps it would be wise"; he had to say, "We 
must." 
...In.pressing hard for change Johnson took great 
risks, both for himself and for the country. He had to 
. convey not only a poignant sense of the misery to be 
. relieved but also confidence that money and organi- 
zation and skill could relieve it. Otherwise men 
. would do nothing. 
. If he proposed a law prohibiting certain malign 
practices—such as excluding blacks from restaurants 
and voting booths—he was relatively sure that he 
ould effect the change he sought if the law was 
yassed. If his goal was to provide medical care for the 
iged and needy, or a college education for poor 
routh, that required considerably more administra- 
ion—the resolution of disputes with hospitals, uni- 
'ersities, and so forth. Still, as checks could be deliv- 
red, so could doctors and teachers. But if he 
'roposed to "rebuild the core of our cities," “give 
men new skills, and thus new hope," or "give the 
oor control over their own lives," that was another 
natter. A labyrinth of bureaucratic controls, social 
vorkers, planners, deputy assistants, consultants, and 
icronyms came into being; governors and mayors 
'ecame at Once acquisitive and suspicious; groups of 
militants, each with a voluble spokesman, formed 
vernight; Congress, which might have been sympa- 
etic enough to pass the enabling bill, became tight- 
ted when it was asked to appropriate money for it; 
r and other demands elbowed for priority atten- 
n; and soon the newspapers, which had faulted the 
esident for "insufficient vision" the last time 
id, began to ask whether he had promised more 
an he could produce. The beneficiaries of the pro- 
ns grew restive, and then angry, when the gap be- 
| goals and reality remained as wide as ever. In 











an age that exalted instant gratification, in a country - 
that gloried in its standing as "the richest, the most 
powerful in the world," there could be no excuse for 
failure to deliver swift social change, not when the 
President had called for it and the Congress had ap- 
parently agreed to it. ; 

The Johnson Administration could have used — 
more restraint. It could have aimed only at those so- 
cial and economic injustices which would yield to the - 
ready application of public resources. Instead of 
training, advising, and seeking to engage the poor, it 
could have written a monthly check and said it's up 
to them. 

But a new philosophy of government had emerged 
since New Deal days. In essence it held that our 
problems were more of the spirit than of the flesh. 
People were suffering from a sense of alienation from 
one another, of anomie, of powerlessness. This af- 
fected the well-to-do as much as it did the poor. 
Middle-class women, bored and friendless in the sub- 
urban afternoons; fathers, working at "meaningless" 
jobs, or slumped before the television set; sons and 
daughters desperate for ^relevance"—all were in 
need of community, beauty, and purpose, all were 
guilty because so many others were deprived while 
they, rich beyond their ancestors' dreams, were de- 
pressed. What would change all this was a creative 
public effort: for the middle class, new parks, con- 
servation, the removal of billboards and junk, adult — 
education, consumer protection, better television, aid — 
to the arts; for the poor, jobs, training, Head Start, 
decent housing, medical care, civil rights; for both, 
and for bridging the gap between them, VISTA, the 
Teacher Corps, the community action agencies, mass 
transportation, Model Cities. 

It was a magnificent design. It would make Amer- 
ica the Great Society, where, in the President's 
words, “the meaning of our lives matches the mar- 
velous products of our labor." It would make, of 
Kafka's despairing “K,” Whitman’s robust “I.” It 
would satisfy the philosophers and social scientists, 
the political bosses and the independents, the moder- 
ate Republicans and union Democrats, two thirds of 
the voters, and nearly all the papers. 

If it could be done. If government programs could 
overcome their own inertia, and the limitations of - 
those who ran them. 

In 1969, at the end of our time in the White House, 
I winced at the striving rhetoric I had written at the 
beginning. By then Richard Nixon and Pat Moyni- 
han and others had all decried the dangers of raising 
more hopes than one could satisfy. Because the John- 
son Administration had done so, they said, it had 
contributed to violence and disrespect for authority... 
The implication was that it was better to let sleeping 
dogs lie unless one had something to feed them. ~~ 

I thought we might have been more cautious in 
claiming what we did for our programs. But that we 
should not have tried to awaken the country to. 
needs and dangers, and to suggest the means of 

































































sponding to them, seemed a cold judgment. I would 
‘removed many dramatic phrases from those 
rly messages; | would have warned that whatever 
attempted might fail, or take many years to suc- 
ceed; I would have wished to concentrate on more 
ventional goals, and to have avoided such con- 
pts as "community" and “meaning.” I might have 
written as urgently of the need to restrain the worst 
n man as of the need to help him become "the best 
hat is within him to become." But I would not have 
aded Johnson's vast hopes and intentions for an- 
other man's bookkeeping prudence. 


ith the possible exception of King Ibn 
Saud, no other national leader traveled 
! abroad with such a retinue as the Ameri- 
“can President. Baggage-handlers, communications 
s experts, Secret Service agents, secretaries, reporters, 
‘press officers, foreign policy specialists, military 
aides, a protocol chief, pilots and stewards, valets, 
advance men, and speech-writers—all crowded into 
Air Force One or the “backup” planes and took off 
for the world, ready for anything. 
— In the early fall of 1966, presidential aides Bill 
Moyers, John Roche, Jim Symington—the Chief of 
_ Protocol--and I led a party around the rim of the 


...— Western Pacific, preparing the way for Johnson. We 


flew to Samoa, Wellington, Canberra, Manila, Bang- 


S kok, Kuala Lumpur, Seoul, and back to Washington 


in eight days. Moyers arranged facilities for the press 


| A at each stop, Symington got the dignitaries straight 
- and found quarters for the President, Roche and 1 


< talked politics with local scholars and journalists, and 
a remarkable man named Marty Underwood made 
sure there would be enthusiastic crowds along the 
route. Underwood was a broad-faced, genial politi- 
cian who remembered everything, and got his way— 
rather, the President's way—more often by ingenuity 
than by threat. (Once in Mexico City, desperate to pro- 
duce a great reception for Johnson on two days' notice, 
persuaded an official to snarl the transportation sys- 
em at the rush hour shortly before Johnson arrived, 
nd so created a massive captive audience in the center 
of the city.) In much of Asia, his talents were unneces- 
sary to produce a crowd; the Asians saw to that. His job 
was to get Johnson through the waving multitudes in 
‘time to meet a king or a president. 
 Thirty-six hours after we returned home, we left 
igain with Johnson. From notes along the way: 
- SAMOA: Hot. Reception line of a hundred local 
iders and their wives. Average weight two hundred 
' pounds. Each couple places leis of flowers and 
ls around the Johnsons' necks, which midway 
ugh line begin to sag. Our advance man (whom 
ers’ plane had dropped off on previous trip), 
spiring happily, says Samoan mothers teach their 
hters one hundred positions for making love, 
imi-ami. Men do not need to move unless 


Johnson makes a speech, written on the plane. : 
lows classic pattern: You have reduced (measles, il 
eracy, dependence on us), you are doubling (GN 
use of fertilizer, dependence on us), you have bui 
(factories, classrooms, new society), you have st 
fast against (Communism, tides of despair, voices 
that say). Eyes of the world are upon you. Samoar 
listen respectfully, thinking about that. Johnsons 
off to see educational television experiment. I stay 
watch native dances, thinking about ami-ami. Tw 
hours later the Great White Chief gathers up his 
sistants and boards a plane on whose sides are th 
words UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Jim Cross, th 
pilot, turns on full power and we start to climb ou 
over the blue-green bay, our obese, happy wards s 
waving on the strip below. » 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND: We come d 
over a windy harbor and find Governor-General 
Bernard Fergusson, wearing a monocle, and Pri 
Minister Keith Holyoake waiting for us. Big bands, 
ceremonial guard, thousands of people making 
thumbs-up signs along fence. Johnson delivers shoul- 
der-to-shoulder speech: we were together in Wo 
War I, World War II (recounts own wartime exper 
ences: flew with zero visibility into Auckland Ba‘ 
became ill in New Guinea, was cared for by New 
Zealanders on Fiji). Doesn't mention Vietnam—w 
have word that several hundred demonstrators a 
waiting for us downtown. The following day, as he 1s 
on his way to Parliament, demonstrators push 
through great friendly crowd to hold up bann 
reading STOP THE WAR. They chant—something firm 
but respectful, none of that Hey, Hey, LBJ stuff—and 
while officials make nervous apologetic sounds, J 
son turns around on the steps outside. Parlia: 
House and makes a “V” sign. Crowd behind t 
demonstrators roars. That’s the stuff. | 

Next morning at five, shaving in a bathroom 
share with Underwood, I hear a woman's voice in t 
room. “Oh, sir, that's really too nice." Underwoo 
ue you've been so good to me, I want you to ha 

' Woman: “I'll always treasure it, sir.” Un 
Mod: "Now maybe you'll take care of my friend N 
McPherson next door." "Oh, indeed I will, 
Criminy. Five in the morning, maybe three hours 
fore we get breakfast on the plane, and Underw 
sending . . . There is a knock at the door. I ope 
and find a ‘big plain girl in a maid’s uniform ha 
out a silver tray with muffins, jam, and tea Te 
take it gratefully and notice that her right h 
firmly clasped about an LBJ ball-point pen. 

CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA: Are all planned 
handsome and dull? I hear Brasilia is; Wash 
was at the beginning and for a long time there 
Canberra’s streets are wide and empty. Its shrul 
clipped. Its vistas are logical ("You see, the w 
morial is the apex of a triangle that begins. at 
ment. . .”). It is spacious and sane and altoge 
exciting as a size twenty flowered E 
which there are mony in evidence. . oe 






















































Johnson draws a big crowd in Sydney. A few dem- 
onstrators break through to throw paint on his car. 
That becomes the news of the Australian trip; not the 
tens of thousands yelling, “Good on you, Lyndon!” 
but the red paint exploding on the car and on mil- 
lions of television screens and retinas, spreading out 
until nothing else can register. 

.. He makes a good many extemporaneous speeches, 
© which become progressively richer with the imagery 
-of World War IL. You stood fast! . . . while just 
_ across the Owen-Stanley Range in New Guinea the 
enemy waited to give the knockout blow. (Listening, 
 l remember the face of the Zero pilot in the movies, 
fiendishly grinning to his wingman and pointing 
. downward to where the big red cross marked the 
hospital) The survivors of that thwarted Japanese 
. Army are now our best trading partners and the Bul- 
wark of Asian Democracy. Glad we aren't stopping 
there. 

Night at Brisbane Airport. Johnson takes a speech 
I wrote on the plane and mounts a floodlit platform. 
Our local consul, reading a copy, chokes with horror. 
Johnson is to say, "I am told that something like a 
million Americans passed through Brisbane during 
- World War IL" That has a special libidinal meaning 
for Australians. It is certain to provoke knowing 
laughter among the women and grinding of teeth 
. among the men. I alert Moyers, who runs up to cross 
out the sentence just in time. 

MANILA: We are escorted over Manila Bay by a 
squadron of Philippine Air Force F-4's, flying ter- 
rifyingly close to our wing tips. You can see the pi- 
lots’ faces. I think of all those speeches about how 
Asians can take responsibility for their own defense, 
. if we only give them the means. Well, there they are, 
about to knock off one of our wings with the means 
we gave them. One must have faith. Men of all races 
can fly F-4's thirty yards from your wing tips. At last 
they peel off and we land. Better to talk about Asia's 
defense on the ground. 

.. The humidity is oppressive. How can anyone work 
here? Broad faces, the smell of poverty, stucco peel- 
ing from the buildings along the bay. The country is 
sinking under the weight of graft and official corrup- 
ion and wet air. The murder rate is so high that cus- 
omers in the bars are asked to check their guns be- 
ore entering. In a hotel elevator, I stand next to a 
‘wispy man under whose shiny black suit bulges a 
mall automatic. I suppose the Secret Service agents, 
Aint Hill and Rufus Youngblood, can handle him, 
or anybody else; but he is part of an atmosphere of 
immering violence that makes me nervous and ill 
mpered. It affects others in our party. One of them, 
ink and enraged by a crowd of leftist students 
keting our hotel, drops a water bomb out the win- 
w. Like the offshore cannon shot into Africa in 
-of Darkness. Johnson is sore when he hears 
t and has somebody admonish the aide. 

inset I talk to several Filipino scholars who've 
invited to the embassy. One says his people 





have no identity. The Spanish made them Catholic. 
and antimaterialist, and we made them democratic 
and venal. We should not have left until we showed 
them how to prosper and run a good government. | 
Another says we should never have come. Better to 
have left them untouched by Western values, an- — 
other Sarawak or Borneo. I look out through the grill 
of a French window onto Manila Bay. Horizon and 
distance are indistinguishable in the glowing saffron - 
light. I can just make out the silhouette of a freighter, 
weightlessly at anchor in the bay. A launch moves 
slowly toward it. Maybe to loot it, with the coopera- 
tion of its crew. Hundreds of millions of dollars in 
goods are expropriated out there each year. An infor- 
mal aid program, with a highly restricted list of ben- 
eficiaries. 

BANGKOK: Early one evening, I take a speech to 
Johnson's quarters in the Palace. He is asleep. I wait. 
in an elegant parlor outside. French provincial furni- 
ture beneath a high domed ceiling. Maybe Anna 
slept here, between classes for the king's children. I'd 
like to. I am tired and rumpled from a month of 
travel. 

Johnson wakes up and goes in to shave. In the cen- 
ter of the bathroom is a sunken bath, four feet deep 
and ten feet long. The spigot is a water-buffalo head 
in silver. I tell him that would go well in Texas. 
Hmmph, he says. We sit down with the speech. It is 
speech-writer Ben Wattenberg's draft for the univer- 
sity next day. Johnson is easy and patient, trying to 
be interested in one more collection of words to be 
spoken before another foreign audience. Mrs. John- 
son comes in and gently reminds him that the state 
dinner is at eight, ten minutes from now. He thanks 
her and returns to the speech. She comes back in ten 
minutes, growing more concerned. The king and 
queen will be waiting at the foot of the stairs below. 
He looks at her for a long time. Then he asks, “What 
are they going to do?" Good question. At length he 
stands up and is zipped into his formal clothes by his 
valet. There's one good reason for being President. I 
start to leave, but he has more to say about the 
speech, and the three of us go out toward the stairs. 
The young king and his pretty wife wait pleasantly 
below. We start down the steps between rigid guards- 
at-arms. Halfway down, Johnson turns and hands me 
the speech. Then King and President meet warmly — 
and walk toward a receiving line. In my wrinkled suit E 
I stand between the drawn swords and marbled eyes ` 
of the guards, feeling that I should issue an order. 

Stag dinner next night. I sit across from a prince 
who had parachuted into Thailand with a CIA team — 
during the Japanese occupation. Tough old bird. He 
thinks Thailand ought to send many more troops to | 
Vietnam. What do the Thai people think about that? ` 
He asks me to repeat the question. When I do, he |. 
looks at me quizzically, as if the idea had not Oc . 
curred to him. a" 

"The Thais accommodate," says a man in our em- 
bassy. “To the French, the British, the J e. 

























if necessary to the North Vietnamese and the Chi- 
. nese. They don’t think the last is necessary now, so 
: Tong as we are willing to supply arms to them and 
"treat them as protected property under SEATO. 


.à thousand years, but they've accommodated." 

So much for history. I have a toast to write. 
"Tonight we stand as allies in a common cause. At 
this very moment, Thai forces are assisting the South 
Vietnamese in their struggle against armed aggres- 
sion alongside the forces of the United States of 
America." 

Next day we leave Bangkok. The streets are lined 
with Chinese lingerie shops, Honda agencies, and gi- 
gantic movie ads—in one of which a looming black- 
shirted hero, gun in each hand, looks very much like 
Marvin Watson. We hustle along the AID-built high- 
way toward the airport. Water buffalo—live ones this 
time—stand knee-deep in the rice paddies. Frail chil- 
dren look up beside them, open-mouthed as ten 
. . great limousines rush by at seventy miles an hour. 
<> And then go back to switching the buffalo. There is 
ce - another world out there, beyond the Palace and the 
< = imaginary garden of my speeches. 



























residents are called upon to speak too often, 
manufacturing words of no lasting significance 
E for gatherings of little consequence to them. 
‘here is a Gresham’s Law of Presidential Rhetoric, 
at too much of it spoils the effect of all of it. In de- 
ance of that law, wherever the President moved, mi- 
ophones were set up, crowds invited, the press 
erted, and a speech-writer assigned to produce ap- 
riate language. Even if the speech was tolerably 
it was quickly forgotten; the President climbed 
jack into his plane, the press boarded its own, and 
words and audience vanished quickly. 
-went with Johnson to Bonn for Adenauer's fu- 
nd wrote not a word. That was a ceremonial 
f the Western chiefs, and the somber 


e They haven't been anybody’s colonial possession for. made presidential prose inadequate. 
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drama of their rites—the Mass in Cologne Cathedral; | 
the flotilla of ships, one bearing Adenauer's body, 
heading south against the Rhine's current, their red, 
black, and yellow streamers clear in the twilight— 


Perhaps it always was before a foreign audience, - 
unless one could call on a magic phrase—like Ken- - 
nedy's “Ich bin ein Berliner"—to convey something - 
deeper than an idea, something that touched the im- _ 
mediate interests and emotions of the crowd. In El 
Salvador in 1968, Johnson spoke at a teachers’ school: 
out in the country. I had visited the school the day 
before and talked with several students, none of 
them older than twenty, who would soon be leaving 
to teach in the mountain villages. I tried to reflect 
what I heard from them in the speech. "The starva- 
tion of education—with its third-class citizenship for 
teachers, its narrow circle of students, its dull, me- 
chanical drilling of facts into young minds . . . [it] 
Was never good enough. It is a prescription for dis- - 
aster today." The new teachers were going to use - 
educational television, and so they would not be cut 
off from the intellectual resources in the capital and 
elsewhere in Central America. But the teacher 
themselves were the indispensable elements, the lik 
erators; as the Salvadoran anthem had it, “In eac 
man there is an immortal hero,” and it was their tas 
to release the hero in each village child. | 

As the speech went on, the students became 
tive—still polite up front, talkative and boister 
toward the back, Johnson's words and the rapid | 
translation falling upon them like annoying motes 1 
the sultry air. I walked out and looked at the blac 
earth and the ring of mountains about us, and wo 
dered what I might have written that would have 
terested them; that would have bridged the c 
between young Central Americans headed for a 
of respectable poverty in the villages and the A 
can President, whose cars and agents stood wa 
speed him away to Washington. z 

Maybe words could not do that. John: | Kenn 









might have done it through personality: young, ele- 
gant, Catholic, liberal, he was what they dreamed of 
being. Robert Kennedy, by identifying with those 
‘who stood for change in Latin America—the dis- 
sident clergy, the intellectuals, the political opposi- 
ton—expressed the students’ impatience with their 
Society more effectively, and more safely, than they 
could themselves. But Presidents, unlike senators, 
could not take up the opposition’s cause during offi- 
cial visits abroad—if, indeed, they wished to. They 
© were stuck with “appropriate” rhetoric, and that, un- 
less it was infused with personal magnetism, did not 
. translate to the foreign heart. 










any people find it disappointing that Presi- 
dents employ speech-writers. It disturbs 
| them that they can never be sure whether 
the man whom the majority elected, or some faceless 
assistant known but to God and his associates, has 
composed a famous presidential metaphor. But (1) if 
Presidents wrote the drafts of all that they were re- 
- quired to say, they would have little time left for the 
main business of their office—that is, governing; (2) 
Presidents do not ordinarily speak, or write, presi- 
 dentialese—that exalted language in which, custom 
has it, great public issues should be discussed; (3) 
.Speech-writers do not last unless they have a good 
~~ idea of what their Presidents wish to say; (4) when it 
< counts—when the President is preparing a major ad- 
~ dress—the final product usually belongs more to him 
. than to his writers. 
It was part of the speech-writer's code that he 
Should not assert his authorship of what the Presi- 
_ dent said. A knowing shrug was permissible, but only 
just. When John Kenneth Galbraith and several 
. other contributors to President Kennedy’s speeches 
- began to claim credit for particular lines in them, Art 
Buchwald wrote an urgent message to the director of 
the National Parks. Watch out for a tall, thin man 
_with a chisel in his hand, Buchwald warned, espe- 
. cially if he gets near the Kennedy gravesite. The 
clear implication was that *Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you" might soon be followed by “J. K. 
Galbraith, 1961." 
... But it was impossible for some presidential writers 
.to conceal themselves behind a screen of anonymity. 
Richard Goodwin, who was probably the best writer 
.to serve a President since Roosevelt's day, did not 
bother to try. He saw his role as far more than that of 
a creative amanuensis; he meant to influence the di- 
ection of government. His advice to me, before he 
eft the White House, was to wait until the last pos- 
ible moment before submitting a draft to the Presi- 
lent and the bureaucracy. In that way, he said, you 
make your ideas almost a fait accompli; there 
ll be no time for them to secure an alternative 
aft, and they must bargain with you to temper 
t you've written—instead of your arguing at the 
or a bold variance from accepted policy. By the 





























time I became Johnson's principal speech-writer, 
there was little range for striking initiatives. My job - 
was to make staying with it in Vietnam and in the - 
ghettos sound compelling and necessary. | 

I drew on many sources for speech drafts, chiefly. . 
on material supplied by the departments. There, . 
buried in language that human beings never use ex- © 
cept in communicating between large institutions, . 
were the outlines of policy. I tried to turn them into — 
presidentialese. 

That was a strange dialect, meant to fix in the lis- 
teners’ minds the impression that something 
profound and memorable had just been said. It made 
heavy use of alliteration to catch their attention. Two - 
examples, neither of them mine: “(The Dominican 
people] want, as we do, an end to Slaughter in the 
streets and brutality in the barrios.” Second, about 
the Middle East: “This is a time not for malice, but ds 
for magnanimity; not for propaganda, but for pa- _ 
tience; not for vituperation, but for vision.” I was 
told that Johnson admired this sort of thing; I 
thought it put up a wall between him and his au- 
dience, and made him—already the artful politician— 
seem the more contrived. 

Roosevelt could explain a complicated question of - 
economics by telling a simple story. Johnson, trying - 
to simplify, was often painfully artificial: "I have 
talked to you about a six-point program. . . Food— + 
that is ‘F? Recreation—that is *R.' Jobs and wages ^. 
and income—that is I? Education—that is ʻE.’ Ín- — 
creased social security, Medicare, and nursing homes 
for older folks—that is *N.' And a strong nation that 
will defend us and help us get peace—defense—that is 
‘D’... that spells ‘friend. " 

Still, he was often at his best when extemporizing. 
Nothing Goodwin or I ever wrote for him compared 
with a talk I heard Johnson make one morning years 
before in Abilene, Texas, to a group of REA district - 
managers. While he ate a bowl of oatmeal, they told 
















































him about their problems with the banks and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Johnson finished his break- 
fast, and in a low, compelling voice, advised them 
that they should join with the unions, the home 
builders, and all others who needed low interest 
rates. Separately their power was inadequate; to- - 
gether they would force the government into low- _ 
ering the rates. The idea of uniting with Walter Reu- 
ther and David Dubinsky, as Johnson recommended, 
must have seemed strange to those West Texas 
farmer-managers, but they cheered him vigorously. 















ost of what Presidents say passes unre- ` 

marked into the obscurity of the archives. .. 
Unless the occasion itself is momentous, .- 
hardly a paragraph survives a copy editor's desk. For 
a speech-writer, the trick is to find an arresting- 
phrase, something that is “news” in itself and will not — 
embarrass the President later on. Some writers can: 
do that almost automatically, whatever the subject. 



















needed to care; autointoxication did not work for 
e: I had to hate somebody, some idea or condition, 
id hope that a compelling phrase would suddenly 
appear on the page without design. Writing about 

he death of Mrs. Liuzzo at the hands of the Klan, I 
put down “hooded band of bigots” almost before I 
knew it, the words squeezing out of rage and con- 
. tempt; that afternoon they were across every front 

page. The same emotions produced headlines for an 
election-eve statement in 1966: "White backlash is 
dangerous because it threatens to vest power in the 
hands of second-rate men whose only qualification is 
their ability to pander to other men’s fears." In an 

-AFL-CIO speech in 1967, “wooden soldiers of the 

^status quo," referring to Republicans in Congress, 

caused a stir. Maybe the lesson was not so much that 
. rhetorical art came from real feelings as that attack- 

ing anyone from a presidential platform was guaran- 
teed coverage in the press. 

= Writing a political speech is hard work. Television 
spots are reducing political issues to subliminal 
- clichés, but there are still fund-raising events where 
Presidents are expected to ring the familiar changes. 
The pressure is on the writer—so he thinks—to pro- 
. duce classic effects. The models for Democrats are 

- Bryan's “Cross of Gold" speech, Roosevelt’s "Ren- 

. dezvous With Destiny," Truman's giving 'em hell. 

. In fact, speeches before Democratic dinners were 
often little more than recitations of achievements be- 
fore a dazed crowd of party-goers. I remember a din- 
ner in the late fifties, at the Washington Armory, as 
. the nadir of political communication. There was sup- 

posed to be one principal speaker. Five other men 

> were to make brief remarks. As it happened there 
- were six speeches, each half an hour long. By mid- 
night, the audience had dwindled to a few hundred. 
Garbage trucks drove onto the floor at both ends of 
.. the cavernous hall, and waiters, many of them stag- 
gering from leftover booze, began tossing plates, 
glasses, and food onto the truck beds. Majority 
Leader John McCormack chose that moment to sur- 
vey the Republican legislative record during the 
Eighty-sixth Congress. “On the farm bill,” he said, in 
his flat Boston voice, “one hundred fifty Republicans 
voted to recommit, while only thirty-six. . ." From a 
table of South Carolinians directly in front of 
‘McCormack, a tall man in a summer tux swayed to 

is feet, tucked a bottle under his arm, and shouted, 

Jee-sus Chrahst!" 

. Democratic politicians traditionally broke the 

yonds, struck the shackles, lifted up, gave new hope, 

made possible. "They"—the Republicans and other 
keptics-thought we would fail, fold, give up, but 

*they" had another think coming. We had not come 

far to quit in sight of our goal. Answer the fol- 
owing rhetorical question: Shall we quit trying to 
ed the poor, train the uneducated, heal the sick, 
: because it is hard and costly? (One hoped for a 
of *No's," but usually there was only silence. 

167, one was satisfied if no one yelled "Yes!") Of 


course it was hard: but we would win because 
people loved us for what we had tried to do. In t 
great tradition of Franklin D. Roosevelt! Harry 
Truman! And so on. à 
Johnson stumping was the best of all—when. 
was good. He made a political speech in Mor; 
town, West Virginia, shortly before the 1968 elect 
He had a brief text, but his juices were flowing 
the audience was appreciative, so he spoke for mc 
than an hour, flavoring politics with country tales 
“We like this democracy so much, this freedom. 
much, we want everybody to have a little taste of 
It is like the fellow who had a few too many dri 
He came home, and he got to sleep and woke u 
the middle of the night. His mouth was burning. 
he said to his wife, 'Get me some ice water. And 
got the pitcher of ice water and brought it to him 
he took a drink. Then he said, ‘Honey, this is so goo 
go wake up the kids and give them some of it?” 
That kind of story might not travel well. Certain] 
it was not meant for national television. But it h 
the color and smell of life, in a way that prepar 
rhetoric did not. It came very close to represent 
the man himself, and that, after all, was what peo 
wanted to see, whether they supported or hated him. 
Political speech-writing is never good enough. 
never matches what a good politician can do with : 
right metabolism, the right relationship betwe 
himself and an audience. But it is usually necessar 
not just to give the politician a frame to build on. 
to lay out what he thinks or hopes his people be 
Somewhere in every serious political speech 
the markers by which a party defines its course. 
colors run back to Jefferson and Hamilton 
Rousseau and Hobbes and the old debates. 
man's capacity for sensible judgment. They are 
in either/or terms: crime results either from murde 
ous living conditions or from the society's unwilli 
ness to impose firm sanctions on antisocial behav 
poverty is either a social crime of the rich or a-p 
chological failure of the poor; prosperity sho 
trickle down or bubble up. d 
Inevitably the distinctions that bring the loude 
cheers at political dinners seem the most inadequa 
and simplistic the next morning. Sober, think 
people do not see the world in either/or terms. E 
erything is true in life; energetic choices are mad 
a storm of contradictions. Political words offer a 
tionale for otherwise chaotic events. They he 
unite people of very different sensibilities beh 
common policies, and thus they help governmen 
function. But they rarely give an accurate reflect 
of reality. Their writers, joining in (and some 
leading) the applause that follows their rir 
phrases, can easily forget that. And commun 
fairly and precisely is not the only question. O 
yond the convention centers and the Hilt 
tality rooms, beyond the cars pulling up wit 
ists and their clients, are citizens whose pri 
not yield to any words at all. LJ. 





by Pablo Neruda 


Translated by Andrew Glaze 


From a sickbed in Veracruz I remember a day 
of the South in my country, a silver-plated day 
like the quickest fish in the waters of heaven. 
Loncoche, Lonquimay, Carahue, whose heights 
are barren, ringed around with silence and roots, 
watchmen from their thrones of leather and timber. 
The South is a great horse sunk like a stone 
crowned with slow-moving trees and rocks, 
as though lifting his green snout hanging with waterdrops 
The shade of his streaming tail is a great archipelago 
and in his intestine sprouts the miraculous coal. 
Will you never more give me, darkness, never more, oh, hand, 
never more foot, threshold, thigh, my struggle— 
to startle the forest, the highway, the ear of wheat, 
the mist, the cold, which like azure decides 
which one of your ceaseless steps shall accomplish itself? 
Sky, summon up a day when I move through star on star 
trampling the light like fireworks, wasting my blood 
till I come to the nest of the rains. | 

I ask to go 
back of the musky timber of the River 
Tolten, let me pass by the men manning the saws, 
and enter cantinas my feet soaked with water, 
guard me past the light of the hazelnut's electricity 
lay me out full-length in the excrement of cattle 
to die and revive gnawing at the wheat. 

Ocean, bring me 
a day of the South, a day gripped in your waves, 
a day of wet mast, brought by a wind 
of azure, out of the pole, to my ice-bound banner. 





A story by H. L. Mountzoures 


ne autumn afternoon, when no one else was 
home Philip tried to console his mother. He 
ONS “was very small and thin for eleven. Standing 
beside her, talking softly, he said, “You know, you're 
the best mother in the world. I wouldn't want any 
other, no matter how you are.’ 
. She snatched a bread knife from the stove and hit 
him on the top of the head with the blade. The blow 
was sudden and numbing. 
- He fell down on the linoleum beside the stove, pre- 
tending that he was dead. Sunlight beat strongly 
‘through the top half of the kitchen window and 
warmed his face. He lay motionless for a long time. 
The bright light broke into sharp, glittering frag- 
“ments as he wept without a sound. He wiped his eyes 
and lay with his face turned away from his mother. 
He examined the shiny metal ring and tan enamel 
curved leg of the stove, stared at the limp white 
gauze curtains that covered the bottom half of the 
window. 
.. Finally, he got up. His mother didn't stir or speak. 
Arms crossed on her chest, she sat shrugging her 
shoulders and blinking in a severe tic. 

There was a small dark spot near the stove leg. 

: toored his head and looked at his hand. 


He dead. all the sixth-grade books in the school li- 
ary and then began to read more difficult ones. 
etic was. easy. But he fooled around, and the 


"I'm not one of lier pets," he said to Merton. Ta 
madge, his school friend. “I do all my work, and 
pisses her off. She wants me to be dumb. Well, t 
hell with her." 

In school, the main hall smelled of wood. po 
and floor wax and donkey dust. Philip stood ben 
a huge, beautiful Classical Greek bas-reli 
crowded horses and riders every morning. With o! 
children in the nurse's line, he had to take som 
brown gooey stuff from a spoon to make up forn 
tional deficiencies. 

Once, he was sent home with head lice. He hurri 
through the empty streets. Jesus. Everybody in t 
world was in school As he passed the diner, 
cook—dressed all in white-looked at him. Phi 
turned away. Near the Firestone garage, on the 
face of a puddle, an orange, red, purple, and fier 
blue rainbow spread out gorgeously. 

I have bugs. 

He stared at the oily rainbow. When he gott to 
apartment, he went directly into the bathroom 
turned on the hot-water valve in the tub. He too 
his shirt, stood on his tiptoes, bent over. The sca 
water ran through his hair. He stayed under a 
as he could. He repeated this procedure every | da 
a week, and the tiny white translucent bugs 
appeared. 

Now, when he came home for lunch, his m 
screamed, “Don’t eat! Starve! Get out!" an 
started toward him. After a while, he stopped 
into the kitchen. His brother Jimmy sneaked 
wich to him out in the back hall, where he 
himself, sitting on the top step, looking down a 
flight of stairs. There was a broomstraw. stic 


of the slanted baseboard near the top landi g 








ways there. During other times of the day, coming 
id going, when he saw the broomstraw, a closed, 
empty feeling came over him. Yet he did not remove 
t--everything might come undone if he did. It was 
art of the chaotic ritual of his life. It was like not 
tepping on sidewalk cracks, trying to reach the cor- 
ier before a bus passed in order to have a small 
him satisfied, wishing on stars, praying to God. 

. He prayed to God every day that his mother 
would be all right again, the way she used to be. She 
was OK, slim and very beautiful, and she took care 
f him and his two big brothers, Tommy and Jimmy. 
Life was good. And then all of a sudden she had be- 
.gun crying late at night and talking to herself, shout- 
ing to the walls. She stopped caring how she looked. 
She grew fat, and her long black hair hung down 
traight, and her dark eyes had deep circles around 
em. She shouted about Papa—that he didn't love 
ier, that he slept with whores. He never said any- 
hing. He looked pale and thin and tired. He just 
‘went to work every single day, came home and made 
Supper and went to sleep. She stopped cooking and 
cleaning and sat in the kitchen all day drinking cof- 
fee. She had lost her mind, she had given up, she was 
Sick. What could be done? When Philip looked at her 
dirty dress, at her worried face, he prayed that she 
would get well and be happy again, that she would 
love them. 

© Yet nothing happened. She still screamed when 
she saw him—the mother who had given him baths, 
kissed him, sung songs, fed him. She shouted that he 
Should starve. And she kept eating, and got fatter. 



























































ne day late in. November, at lunchtime, 
Philip went in. Jimmy had coaxed him. 
“Aw, c'mon, Phil. She won't yell. You might 

$ well try it—you can’t eat out here in the hall all 

our life." He snickered. 

"Yeah, but she'll hit me." 

."No, she won't. You can move faster than her. 

Skinny as Jimmy was, he pulled Philip into the 

itchen. As soon as Mama saw him, she got excited 

nd began to shout. "Get out, you little bastard! I 

on’t want you here!" 

Philip stood still. "I won't get out," he said. "It's 

"house, too! I have to eat! Leave me alone!” 

‘Don’t eat! Get out! Starve!” She moved toward 


‘Suddenly, Tommy got up from his corner of the 
table and stood between his mother and brother. 
‘Mama! he said. "Leave Philip alone." 

‘Get out of my way,” she said. 

No. You've got to stop bothering him. He never 
inything to you. For Chrissakes, Ma, please leave 
m alone." 

His mother stood still. She looked into Tommy's 


s and she understood something. She looked at 












loor. And she sat down. 










How odd. Tommy seldom spoke in the house, and. ~ 
never to his mother. Yet he had calmed her. It was 
more than Philip had ever been able to do. He 
watched Tommy eating—the thin, dark stranger, and 
he loved him. 

But Philip could not bring himself to stay. She 
kept looking at him. She might kill him. He went out 
into the back hall. In a few minutes, Jimmy came to 
the door. 

"Why are you out here again?" he said. 

"I could never eat in there." 

"The hell with you, then. Baby." Jimmy went back 
into the apartment, slammed the door. 

Philip sat on the top step. 

Whatll I do now? It's too early to go back to 
school. Just wait a little while, and then leave. 

The door opened. Jimmy handed him a hot fried 
egg sandwich. "Here," he said. 

Philip took the sandwich. He sat holding it. 

"Well. Eat it, for Chrissakes!" Jimmy said. 

Philip took a bite. Jimmy sat down beside him. 
"Don't worry," he said. "She doesn't mean it, you 
know. Remember how she used to be? It's not really 
her." 

The words made Philip's throat ache. 

"Later Pl buy you a soda,” Jimmy said. 

Tears slid out of Philip's eyes. He stood up, threw 
the sandwich. The egg splattered against the wall. “I 
don't want no fucking soda!" he shouted. He ran 
down the stairs. 

In school that afternoon, he tried to forget. 

Well, she can't help it. After all, she's Crazy. 

The teacher told him to stop daydreaming. 

Toward the end of the afternoon, during music pe- 
riod, Merton Talmadge leaned close while they were 
sharing a music book. He said, "You wanna go 
fishin’ after school?” 

Singing, Philip nodded. It was a perfect idea. 

Merton was considered bad, and he wasn’t very in- 
telligent. He played hooky, smoked cigarettes, told 
grown-ups to go to hell, stole toys from the five-and- 
ten. Tommy ahd Jimmy both warned Philip to keep 
away from him, because he was no good. 

In spite of everything people said about Merton 
(even the teacher called him uncouth and insolent), 
Philip liked him. Merton never said anything mean 
about anyone, and he once said, “I feel sorry for your 
mother.” Maybe it was because of his own mother. 
Every time Philip went to Merton’s house, Mrs. Tal- 
madge was drunk. Always, when they got to his front 
hall, Merton said, “Wait here,” until he was ready. 
Then, through the wall, Mrs. Talmadge raved at her 
son: "Get some coal! D'you go to school today? You 
better had. I’m sick of that goddamn nosy truant of- -< 
ficer. You're like your father. No good son of a. 
bitch!" Merton always waited for Philip in his hall, 
too, and no doubt he heard Mama shouting. The 
boys never asked each other about it. A 

Music period ended. After school, they walked to 













Merton's house on Vine Street. It was ; 
















































































with close square wooden tenement houses, dirty 
children playing on the sidewalks, bare yards. Philip 
felt grit beneath his sneakers. There were ashes on 
the sidewalk studded with bits of glittering black 
coal, water running through. 

In his hall, Merton said, “Wait here.” In a little 
while, after his mother’s complaints, he emerged with 
two bamboo poles, a pail, and a grease-spotted paper 
bag half full of jelly doughnuts. “I swiped them,” he 
said. “She'll never know the difference.” 

“Where do you wanna go?” Philip asked. 

"City pier.” 

“Nah. They never bite there. Let’s go down the 

cove in back of the coal yard.” 
- Eating the white, sugary doughnuts, they walked 
down Olive Street, through the alley next to the Pal- 
ace Theater, to the coal yard. They sneaked past the 
watchman’s shack, walked between mountains of 
black shiny silt, crossed the railroad tracks, and 
reached the river. 

The water was blue, choppy. The boys buttoned 
up their coats; a light wind was blowing, and they 
were out in the open on the rocks. With old shells, 
they dug clams from the muck, cracked them with 
rocks, scraped out the meat, thrust hooks through the 
fleshy part, and dropped their lines into the river. 
They sat on a boulder together in silence. 

Slowing as it came into town, a mud-spattered 
dull-green train chugged behind them, parallel to the 
river. Squawking gulls rose and fell on the wind. Peri- 
winkles were knocked loose and plopped from the 
boulder into the water as Philip swung his feet. The 
sun was setting, and the water broke into dancing or- 
ange spangles. 

Merton caught two tommycods but threw them 
back in, because they are too bony to bother eating. 

"Let's go,” Philip said, shivering. 

“Yeah. They ain’t bitin’.” 

The water turned gray, with black patches. 

Suddenly, Philip felt a tug. He pulled his line up 
out of the water. A small whiting danced madly up 
over his head and glittered. 

“A whitey!” Philip shouted, and he brought it 
down behind him, Smack! on the rocks. “Jesus, Mert, 
look at ‘im. He must be a foot!” He jumped up, leapt 
over the rocks. “God, he’s a beauty!” The fish 
stopped and stared up at Philip as he squatted to 
take it off the hook. Then it started wiggling again, 
powerfully. Philip squeezed it with his numb hands 
to make it stop. Merton looked at it casually. The fish 
stopped. Philip stood above it. 

"Shit, you'd think you got a whale," Merton said. 

“It's bigger than any you ever caught.” 

"Lets get outa here. Fm freezin’ my nuts off." 
Merton’s blue eyes were watery, his cheeks red, his 
fine, blond hair flying. 

As they walked through town, Merton leaned over 
the pail and said, “He is a big bastard.” 

— At Vine Street, Merton said, “I gotta go in for sup- 
per. Wait here." 



















































“I should ¢ go home and eat, 100.” 
. “Naah. Wait, and then after, PH wait t for you.” 









ered wallpaper. A peeling silver radiator hissed 
xt to him. Mrs. Talmadge was whining and 
wling through the wall. 

lama. He shook his head. Why? Why? Lunch- 
















































ne with no sound. 

In ten minutes, Merton appeared. He said, "I 
uck you some food. You won't have to go home an’ 
tL, SO we'll have more time to screw around.” He 
Philip some food wrapped in a paper napkin. 


e wall. He shut up and opened the napkin. 
> was a fried pork chop between two pieces of 
bread, and a battered piece of chocolate cake. 
ks, à he said, and he ate everything. 





was dark out when they left. Merton said, "Let's 

go to the USO.” When they got there, they 

played Ping-Pong, begged a dime from a sailor 

bought a Coke, watched the servicemen 

ng. "Look. There's Miss Lawrence—she teaches 

d grade. I bet she does it!” They saw a movie 
rs. mE 

hat a terrific night," Merton said. 

Philip had forgotten about home. Now, out in the 
y air, he said, “I guess I better go." 

"Christ. It's only ten. Let's go over the school- 

yard." 

At school, they swung on naked maple-tree 


and windowsills, found their dark, silent classroom 
on the first floor. They could just about see the desks, 
"Prison," Merton said. 

Philip pressed his lips hard against the window- 


Back on Vine Street, he said, “I gotta go home.” 
"Aw, crap. You always gotta go home. Let's play a 
iple games of poker in my hall. Just a couple." 
Merton's, Philip looked through the window at 
lock. “Jesus!” he said. “I really gotta go home. 
lied, you bastard. It's eleven o'clock." 
jo later than usual." 

y father will kill me. So. long, Mert." 

ley. What about your fish?" Merton said. 
Oh. Thanks." Philip took it out of the pail, picked 
a piece of newspaper, and wrapped it. "See ya," 
and took off. 

stars flashed above, streetlights made deep 
Philip ran through the empty streets, his 
ing in icy puffs, his mind racing: Papa said 
aw ay from Merton. “TIl use the strap on you 
o near him." (Past the Chinese restaurant, the 

























sin the lame lady' s driveway). The 


have to say where Ts was. i (Diner. aa garage. Behind 
the garage, complete darkness.) What was that noise? 
. There must be a million stars. l'll make somethin’ u 


Philip left the fish in the pail on the porch. Inside, _ : : 
Christ, another. noise-murderers? Run, don't stop. e 


the gloomy hall, he stared at the faded mauve- 


The scene projected on Merton's wall like ass 


hilip began to protest, but then he saw the movie - 


inches. They scaled the huge building's brick walls 


ree.) Suppose he's waitin' up for me .moment he had caught it mee ur 

















now. It don't matter anyhow, she'll yell as soon il 
get in the door. Ah, the yard. Light. (Up the cement X 
steps, across the wooden porch. Clomp, clomp—back :" 
hall: click.) Crap. No light, — dus 

He gripped the newspaper package and ran up the 
stairs as fast as he could. He didn't have his key. 
Luckily, the door opened when he turned the knob. 
He walked through the hall into the kitchen. 

Mama glanced at him but didn’t speak. —— 

He went into the dining room. His big brothers 
were at the table putting a jigsaw puzzle together. 

Junmy said, "Where the. nell you been? We been 
waitin’ up for you.” oo 

“Up Gerald Mahoney’s, playin’ Monopoly: ud ov 
didn't know it was so late. You know how long that - 
game takes. I lost track of the time. Is Papa sleepin?” 

"Yeah. You can consider yourself lucky." 

Philip unwrapped the fish. “Look,” he said. "Look j 
at the whitey I caught this afternoon behind the soal | 
yard." 

"Nice," Jimmy said. 

Tommy said nothing. 

"You better go to bed," Jimmy said. 

"OK. Soon as I clean it." LUE 

He went to the pantry and with a paring knife 
scraped and cleaned the fish in the sink. He wrapped 
up the guts and scales in the newspaper and dis- 
carded them in a pail under the sink. Then he ran 















. cold water through the fish. 


He turned in the kitchen doorway. The wet fish 
shone in the dull light. He would put it in the icebox, 
and they could eat it tomorrow. 

His mother was looking at the floor, and her ex- 
pression changed for a second. Something kind and 


deeply intelligent flickered over it, something from 
the time when he was very little. 


She was not here. She was far away. Then she 
came back. The heavy secret of her illness lifted from 
her dark eyes. She was almost smiling. 

He walked over to her, and he wanted to say, ‘ 
caught this fish for you." But he didn't talk. 

She looked at him. He stood a few inches from her 


chair. He touched her arm. He wasn't afraid of her. 


Even if she never got better, she was OK. 

"Here," he said, and he put the fish on the stove. 

He went to his room, snapped on the light, and un- 
dressed quickly. The frying pan clanged on the stove 
in the kitchen. He shivered. It was always cold in the 
winter in his room. As he was taking off his sneakers, 
he heard a loud sizzle when the fish touched the hot. 
oil. | 

He got into bed and pulled the covers up over. : 
The last thing he thought about was t 










bright, silver in the 
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xed with every other life and, no matter what laws we 
$s, no matter what precautions we take, unless the 
jple we meet are cindly and decent and h man and lib- 
loving, then there is n erty. | 
an beings, rather than from laws and institutions." ' 
—Clarence Darrow 
mmation to jury in the trial of Henry Sweet, Detroit, 


1926 












y to Lawndale, on Chicag E 's West Side, 
y el: à twenty-minute ride from the Loop to 


arly morning, and again in the evening, the cars 
ig between the two sections of the city are 


rs: a cross section of the unskilled. These are 
le conditioned by urban living: nothing sur- 
rises them. In the rattling cais there is little laughter | 
talk, nor is there much complaining. 








any other black section of a major American city. 


_ Whether it is called a ghetto or à community, t 
ble symbols remain the same: the sense of Eliza- 





rful habits decorating the fronts of bars. and 


> which keeps. it all alive. lLvoiced dis the Street, | 





















ie stylized movements of | eyes anc fingers and feet; 
screaming colors; the pictures 

ar’s politicians sloppily pasted | 

the bourbon billboards; th 






those from last 
ncleared lots and 


is, Conservative Vice Lords, Disciples, 
ers. The storefront churches; the other 
'gling to survive; the sense of having seen 
ng read about i it all o epiac b before. | 
new and po tar 












* every humani being’ S Mfes in | this world i is s inevitably : 


rty. Freedom comes from — 


. and their houses wi 
District Court for the 


Pulaski. Road, a twenty-minute- ride. back. In 


ack d with black- workers. Airport - attendants, us 


: waitresses, janitors, ‘truck drivers, factory í Chicago. 


The community itself, Lawndale, is Very much | like — 


- About 180,000 people crowd into its. 12 square miles. | 


bethan vitality and ferment painfully contrasting a 
th the physical reality of spiritually dead loafers in - 


es and barbershops; children. darting i in and out 
hese shops or. playing i in gutters; mothers hauling e 
c sacks of clothes to.and from the laundromats, - 


ung women looking vacantly nowhere. The radio - . Strong tradition of neighborhood towns or "ethnic 


States." Their people—Bohemians, Germans, Irish, . 
_ Italians, Jews, Lithuanians, Poles—tended to settle to- t 
gether and defend. their customs and their borders we 


1 On B " -igiinsi tisrcomers. ‘Black people were the witeaie 
te ing; a a | repossession notice, fron 2 


s along 1 the pavement on the wind. © 


posters of this pe 


5 houses heen the graffiti of resident | groups— 


SEED 





dreds of old, but se olidly chüitrücted v two- and: three- 
| flat h uses whic many of the residents hope to reha- x 
eventually ‘Tall, ‘shabby, weatherworn brick A 
Structures, they.suggest a stability that is foreign to 
the idea ofa g 1etto. Yet these houses, and the fight - 
of Lawndale people to save them, are what make this | 
particular ghetto a community. and a Anbo of na- : 
tional significance. . | | 
Sometime this year, amid the hoopla and glitter of 
the two national. political. conventions, the resurrec- 
tion there of suppressed issues and the lavish prom- . 
ises for dealing with them, the fate of these. people — 
vill be decided in the United States © 
'thern District of Illinois. r 
Two court cases argued by white lawyers, Baker v. Fo 
& F Investment and Clark v. Universal Builders, rep- 
resent four. years of- coopera ve activity by the 

































































people of Lawndale on the West Side of Chicago, - 





joined by other black families from the South Side of 
he cases bind over three thousand black - 


families and their homes to a difficult question which 


-must eventually be answered by the courts: has a 

— businessman the legal right to make a profit from a- 
market created by racial discrimination where the | 
-buyer has no other place to deal? 







iion is common to every American 
thetto. What has happened in Chicago has 
happened in other cities. But a popular move- 


ment to do ‘something about it began in Chicago, and 


Chicago i is the central stage on which the resultant 


dramai is now coming to a climax. 


Chicago is perhaps the most résidentially segre- l 


| : gated city in the country. Its reputation is based on a 


newcomers. Lured up from the South. by stories of. 
higher wages, political freedom, the good life, they inh 






: settled on the South Side and began testing borders. 


By the end of World War I their own borders had 


"been: erected for them. Jim. Crow. ordinances. and re- ] 


strictive covenants were used to control any expan- 


sion. Specifically, the Chicago Real Estate Board's. 
-. Code of Ethics cautioned: “A realtor should never be 

- instrumental in introducing into a neighborhood. . . 
P: members of m 3 















Ly race dE or teh ny individus 
tha neigl IBS d: ut m 







od de, but the i palley ' €o AN 
| Os when urban. re- 2 many fespect : ade Or 
| mal as Hie ieee rent 


- LN bes fe mu number, 
of the property. Ar : 
vided. np the Swift | Tem dies of | the 


ed homes aply b bercning , 
m ination ans panic peddling 
ics | (he suburbs. ner 


wn dale aes front ‘white. to black c occupancy, 
ttle enough: goals from the blockbusters. Some | 
irei | y wal k the children psi 2 26. 1960. The 
neigh Ed one Add dien 
dri / cars t eh a an area à déw times a | day. 
Soi letimes it wàs a telephone call for "Johnnie 
Mae." Another caller might simply. say, "T hey're 
coming." The whites sold, many at prices far below 
sod piet value of their homes. And very shortly, 
T vithin the sarie. week, the houses would 
b lies a "inflated pee | the cont 
- mds at very y high interest rates P lin A proximately $45,000 
. chase contracts. These contracts differ radically from . $19,000 in interest. Ifthe C 
e mortgages with which most Americans buy their geta mortgage and terms similar o those 
es. TE are like a vp store "easy-pay- got, they would have paid a. tot i f b 
plan for thie | home: over a eios eriod- n 


£ e Chicago Bar) al allow ihe ie purchaser t to 
possession of the property, but give ney 
quity or title until the full contract price is — Federal Housing Administration 
The ure ie is Tent to > Pay specified in- in contrast to the —Ó FH 
on el a Ae dein of | : NUDO 
5 n esie before. the Publi i 
~~ House of Representatives 



























30s, its policies, like those of the Chicago Real Es- 
ate Board, reflected a belief that property 
üdential area. decreased when the residents were 





Besides including a sample restrictive covenant, the 
IA. underwriting 1 manual of 1938 advised that “if a 





àl groups." Despite token reforms in 








and 


ed free to make their own deci- 


ld be | given. favored new houses and not the 





















risk" "placed another, circular restriction on po- 


oken- number of them moved into an area, the 





major homeowners’ insurance companies—even the 
Veterans Administration—usually followed -FHA 
guidelines. 

Thus, besides being. virtually restricted ftom t 
roader housing market, many black home sius 
uld not expect FHA backing ofa mortgage if the 
hased homes were not judged | 'economically 
nd”. or if they were in areas ited 
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desig 





eginning ' with | | Pa . te 







did ot change T il 














n bei o of ^, bem Nome b a: who v were 
le to meet FHA requirements were obliged to 





r debui them to the. 





ty payments; some 


e bfacksi in some e neighborhoods that have Best l 
ack all along. From the FHA ’s creation in the 


value i ina 


of the same social, economic, and racial group. 
: other $2500 to coi 


hborhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that - 
rties shall continue. to be occupied by the same 
between 1947 and 1954, builders and. similar to Chicago's. 


cy's requirement that a. building be. 
0 nomically sound" before mortgage back- 


-properties usually bou ght by black | 
n FHA administrative procedure 
kor changing areas of a city as- 
black home purchasers: as soon as more than - | 
neighborhood could be labeled. "high-risk". or i 


changing,” and FHA backing of mortgages might E Dl oe 
terminate. Banks, Savings and loan. associations, the — 0 





p Dep eats Pope V sapor 


e js has med o 


be wrong. So I prayed a prayer before I left 
that morning. I am not a real ser eod anat 


on the use of instaliprent: purchase con- E I à 
S TO -— s -. Lord to show me that lay 
ice of lawyers, d 


equity or ownership until - 


forced. to p Day for costly repairs on their- homes: as 
soon as the contracts were signed. One couple, itis - 
reported, had been told by a seller that the building — 








^ they purchased was free of. building-code violations. 
_. Three weeks after the family 





ily moved in, a building in- 
spector appeared and required them to spend an- 
ec iolations.. | 

In the period 1958- 1961 more than one half the 

homes in Lawndale were purchased on contract. Chi- 


cago is not by any means the o only city where black . 


people have bough homes on contract. ‘Situation: 1s 














city where t the black 









rket Penn from 
Ba imore is one; Washing- 


FHA-backed n mortgages. 
T; Cincinnati is a third. In Balti- 


ton, D. C is. anothi jd 














more, a grass-roots movement challenging similar 





practices sprang up about the same time the — 
people of Lawndale began to organize. But the Chi- — 
cago movement has. gone the furthest, and the legal 


. Cases that have come to the point of resolution in 


Chicago à are now He test. cases. for the | coun- — 








f day i in. vena 1968, Mrs. Ruth Wells, a soft- 
‘spoken, attractive black woman in her mid- 

thirties, got up enough courage to go into a 
-seller's office and ask why the sum of _ 


E been. added on to her contract balance for 


erst Three | JA later, t 
Mtis. We 










ed. ye at awning I was ges 
| been a problem with 
being afraid to really step out because I was afra 











do believe. wholeheartedly i in God be 
I would not have made it this fari if 
living God. Th rning I w 
closed the door to shut ou 

























ay whether I was wrong ‘bee m 
tween the time I left this house and returned. I said, 


— "If 'm wrong in expecting this man to do something, _ 
E von't bother hin 
| want You to show me and I'll fight on.’ 


1 anymore. But if I’m RE T 








3 oem S 





n I got dow : there I aske d to s see e the i insur : Es 





the desk, his 
e paper was 
: ake 56; 1 not. à 


we pay the .$20,000 balance over a 15- 0-month - 

-period and which allowed them. the option x of obtgin- - 
-inga moray r Ber 50 percent i of the principal had . 
4 v late 1967. N Ar anes Mrs. Cr 


H ract sellers. ofice. . More than six’ 


5 before sie confrontation, John 


us $year in n the 7 


: esentation : | 


e ite e eic: 


Father. I “Bat 


D de serving. ‘the: foo commniity.- Fa he 
- had helped Mrs. were on. prion occasions. 5 
him; dl Mrs. Wells says, c ss, s 

| d 


















could pay it.’ I told Father ‘Egan, : 
ay with this, PIL be paying for the rest of my life 


* 99 

















eed un ye ah Mrs. Wells. Al- 








ac k an 


























bathroom | denied. 


had. them enclosed, rewired the entire house, put 
new roof, and put in new front steps and a side- 
Ik. The students did a title search of the property 


"hey encouraged Mrs. Wells to talk with the con- 
tract. seller. After several attempts to telephone him 
at his office and home, Father. Egan, Macnamara, 





. let him know how much I had found out about the 


knew he paid less than the amount of [the official 
gage] stamps on the deed. He is a smart man. I 

ean smart because he outsmarted me, be- 
t feel that Pm smart." © 












don’ 
















cone up over a period of years. She asked why 
d not been informed before. *He said he didn't 


was before I went down there. See, he's clap- 





th 





other. He had decided to add this 
































night. He said he slept very well 
orked à little too 




















ngry that’ s your business: B 














ic Mrs, Wells asked to see the policy. ves 
Official records show that title to the Wells ho 


idn't even | question the $ 1500 . He just ed how — 
fI let him get . 


or na d I don't. have S My, n and Im es rad 1 


_ provements on. the. property, y ; 
„and obtained a second mortgage. for $12,000. Al- 
É Li . though only about $14 
in an FHA appraisal of the house. The estimate : 


dy somewhat knowledgeable about. the contract. d 
1in Lawndale, they advised. her to invest 


only $14,750, Mr. and M dis W | 
.. $36,250 for their home. Macnamara estimates that if - 
redone- the Es 

It new back porches for both. apartments 


fo r $230 000 and early 1968, they ai 


nd found that the seller had paid about $14,000 for 


and Sister Andrew accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Wells aa 
to the seller’s office. There they. stood in the back- | 
: ground. and allowed Mrs. Wells. to do the talking. pe" 


property," Mrs. Wells says. “And I told him that I 


Wells. says the seller explained. that i insurance - 


to worry me," she says. “I got more angry then 
n the back with one hand and picking my 
/ tha t we hadn't. faltered and. 
ding on. mortgage. I asked 
pauses. to laugh. "Tm sure he — 


| Bet | R 
nonth, educating his kids, and if. *you’ re ragged : 


| look i] didn't even kn know: them: then,” she admits. Te 


$20,0 000 Bilenoe i in monthly installments af $ 175 hi 
15 years with a 7 pe ercent interest Tate on i the rr 
balance, the maximt 







P operty : a i little; more than one 


month before by obtaining a mortgage for $10,000 
1 | and paying the former. owner $3500 in cash. Two 
d ‘of real o estate eap. Wr 





Wells had made i im- 


years later, after Mr. and. Mrs. V 
the seller refinanced 









4,000 was. originally: paid. for a 
appraised. value in 1968 was - 
Mrs. Wells will pay a total of — 


the property, and ts. 








they had been abl. ilding on mort- 


. gage for $14,000 and had made the same monthly — 
- payments at the same interest rates, they would have 


paid approximately $21,000. 
“We conducted about six weeks of research down. 


at the. Chicago Title and Trust Company," Macna- . 
mara says, "and discovered that about 50 percent of 
_ the buildings were being bought on contract by black 


people and that the prices of all these buildings were 


: approximately. the same, and that the sellers had 
| picked these buildings up for $10,000 to $15,000 less 
than what. they were being sold to black families: for. 


What we did with this information. was to go to 
people's homes to see if it was really an issue with 
them. We'd say, ‘Did you know that the guy who 
sold you this house only paid $13,000 for it?” 

But even if the. buyers did not know, few of them 
would respond. to Macnamara and the students. 
There is à stigma attached to contract. buying, a cer- 
tain implication of helplessness and ignorance. Pub- 
lic meetings were organized in the basement of Pre- . 
sentation Church, with twenty to twenty-five people - 
in attendance. But they were silent. Few people 


wanted to expose their’ ‘scars to a tall, blond white 


man with piercing blue eyes, surrounded by white 
helpers. *Jack would come by my house before ever 
meeting on Wednesday. nights," Mrs. We Is recall: 
the early days, “but he wouldn’t say anythi ig. § | 
said to. my. husband, ‘There’ s something he W : 
but he won't say it? My husband said, ‘What do you . 














. think it is?’ I said, ‘He wants one of us to get up and 
talk” He said, ‘Well, what 

| told him whyl * 

He said when he got - 

r spiritual advice he definitely. would not — 

me. 1 thanked him, and told him I yowan t 





good would that do? I 


said, "The. people. don't trust. them because they're 
- white. But we're black and we're in it, and I feel sure 


all these other people might be in the same boat. But. 
they won't say anything. They just sit there and - 
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Above, a West Side neighborhood of Chicago. Un ci eneE IUE Qo 7 o s 
Below, a buyer gets advice at the Contract o. AED Y 
Pm — Buyers League office 

Right, a Wednesday night meeting of the League. 


Lower right, children on a West Side lot. 








d that the money for: the pecie was ; ihe ie 
orty-five dollars I ever spent,” she says, “and asked 
sales of them. was. in the: same oe Tmmediatel 


ig bore the people you work with, if - bought 
ach Wedn in should o come out | | 



















but in many major. cities in. the 


ated. I’m not talking about people with eighth- 
rade educations either. I'm talking about black 
o le with degrees!" aid 





he ; ontract Buyers League. of. Lawndale be- 
ga 


Presentation Church and sessions in Macnamara's 
sparsely furnished apartment on South. Indepen- 
dence Boulevard. Getting the estimated 30 

Lawndale contracts renegotiated became the 
or f which the Presentation pope worker ' 

















nd white pesi studente EE through the 


tributions began to come in. At one Eastern girls’ 
lege the-students gave up their lunch. money for 
e ae 














‘s. to be out of the 
ge hens ios and! the 








S da dead e white 5 









A; id. thar’ 5 when the “hing got started. So | 


! ell your family and: your friends, your : 


nted States, bought on contract and were being occasions Chicago policem n 


nin January, 1968, as part of the interaction — 
between the meetings in the basement of 





tment, and spread word of the organization. 


tone pisa gang oo | 


mes d beat him | : ge them di 6 he 80 i 


, Macnamara refused to TE the at-. 













beneficiaries, Once. an identity. was "discovered, * : 
twelve or so people—Jesuits, nuns, students, and con- . 
tract. buyers—would picket the front of his office, or a- 


y - few would go to his neighborhood and pass out leaf- 
lets to his. neighbors explaining CBL grievances. In 


some instances they even met commuter trains as 


they rolled into suburban stations, carrying signs 


which told all. passengers that their fellow commuter, 


Mr. X, was a slumlord. - 


Because they always. informed the Chicago. Police 


E Department and the press. before each pet at- -^ 
re di . tempt, there were no incidents of violence. ' 

A when 1 found o out that 1 up sunal B 

st of our sisters. and brothers, not 





ets were prepared to follow all orders from | police- dues 


men and later submit. any complaints to the 
Department s Human Relations Section. On a few- 
accepted their leaflets. 
One very active white supporter likes to tell about 
the instance when one of the sellers threatened vio- 
lence against the pickets. “The police came and the 
people had the experience that the law worked for 


them," he points out, “because the police told the 















realtor that they were there to protect the pickets 


and that he would be arrested if he continued to 


threaten them.” The pickets also had the support 
of chur 


| h and human relations groups, and a num- 
lawyers who advised them on the legal limita- 





000 tions of picketing. At one point, thanks to the pres- 
u ne . ence of several FBI agents ordered to the scene by 
<- Thomas Foran, U.S. Attorney for the Northern Dis- 

~ trict of Illir 









10is, they: were even able to picket outside 
the General Federal. Savings. and Loan office in Ci- 
cero, Illinois. According to an. article in the Chicago 
Defender entitled “The Day Cicero Didn't Riot,” 








- some of the Cicero citizens even adja their flyers | 


and wished. them luck. | 
In the spring of. 1968. the major publicity began. 
Soon after one seller made a tentative agreement to 





‘renegotiate. three. hundred. of his contracts, the Chi- 2 
cago Sun-Times ran a small story called "Money — 





Miracle in a ‘Chicago. Ghetto.” And. although. the v 


seller later refused to. renegotiate, the publicity cón- 
f tinued. i 















he Daily News, giving an. example. of what 
| ed “a vile race tax,” ran a long. 
f a family of. buyers named 
6,000 ) house that will eventually 
| n principal and interest. In early 
July, Macnamara, Mr. Howell Collins, and several | 
other contract buyers testified before the Illinois 
House. of Representatives’. Public Welfare Com- 


















nents be pensi a; against officials - 
defunct savings an oan associations for Scy 








iaries- to be made ! 
begun con- | 


"s : tually nego ted con 
a those whose real es 
ce vestors in. contre T 
e firms who t bought 


E tually ceased’ in | 
: known seier an 


he hai had i iei benefit 


percen cpa : he cost, T : cu 
y 4 ps he should 


"si nar eful harassment" of e soi 


if tract selling as a EHE | 
siness, Like mos " white merchants in | 
ities, many. of them remained behind © 
fter. the other whites left. The sellers 
r ability. to read the contract sales. 
rd themselves as suppliers of- 
porn the homes Q4 


nn gama ut E E- ‘there h. 








pies who have opposed: them. indeed: the demo- 
and selfless interaction. among the three groups 























ilses, of the old civil rights movement. - 


irdinal Cody, never endorsed or supported the 
BL. The fact that the organization was born in a 
lic Church and drew a large measure of sup- 


Jesuits probably _Tesulted from Jack Macna- 

Je backgi round and. connections. 

cyond that was his personal magnetism. Tall, 

mingly soft-spoken, but sha rp-tempered, 
frighteningly direct blue eyes, he brought t 











inspiring confidence in people. - 

ollowing high school he entered the J esuit Semi- 

/; after two years of study he dropped. out and 

wor ed his way through. Loyola College. as an airport 
ght lerk; after one year of law school at the Uni- 

























aid of himself: 





“When I was in college, I was the 






rybody else can too.” But after deciding. tol 
Lawndale he received permission | to postpo: 


worker with his own ideas, he nevertheless encour- 
ged the contract buyers to make their own deci- 





ided, to do the same. The black. people respected 








esus in Rome, requesting that Macnamara be or- 
$a riesen further dissi so that he 








c enters of power: for us today, 


£ 
"Let my people go" _ 
only are most. of the contract: ome J ewish; 


















t v purchased B from P4 ; ian f e As | it 


ring the life of the League was itself a drama- - 


ation of the best moments, and the best moral i im- -ish Cc 


'he Roman Catholic Archbishop of Chicago; John 


from Catholic lawyers, students, suburbanites, 


z Committee on on Teni Problems; 


gue a special genius for organization and a gift | 


Jewish community 
eft again tot teach high school i in Cincinnati. He once E 


additional years of seminary study. A quietly intense - 28 


s; and he advised all volunteers, lawyers in- 
for this. When his church superiors asked him to 


e Lawndale and resume his theological studies, 
l leaders responded with an appeal to the Society 


movement," Professor. Rosenblum: observes. "Thes 


eruta to ihe Phar ! 
good relationship ‘at all: 


-of the Lawndale houses eventually sold on - 


council began researchi ing thè estate of a Jewish jeak xd 
tor who left hundreds of contracts after his death. — 
Rabbi Robert J. Marx, former president of the Jew- 
uncil on Urban Affairs, was instrumental in 





E getting the council started; and when the contract 





the supp J0 ort of the Jewish « community. behind the | 


buyers. He attended several CBL meetings, invited 
contract buyers. to speak. at his suburban synagogue, 


raised funds for the buyers, and attempted. to pres- E 


sure the sellers morally into renegotiating their c con- > 
tracts. As- chairman of a newly formed Joi r l 

















Vest Side « contract ah Con 
the buyers came fror 


the | W 





spies Be support for 
1 other members of the Chicago 
, Such as Gordon Sherman, then. 








president of the ‘Midas-International ‘Corporation. 


(Sherman subsequently lost control of Midas to his 


father in a proxy fight, and now devotes most of his 
energies to a group called Businessmen for the Public 
- Interest. But while. head of Midas ! 





idas he made an initial 


W . contribution to CBL of $5000 of his own money, and. D 
- kind of person who would say, ‘If I can make it €v- us 


pledged the Midas-International Foundation to con- - 


in. tfibute $25,000 for a two-year period.) A number of 
|. Jewish lawyers, accountants, and workers also volun- 
teered their help. 


But beyond the opportunity to give money, ser- 
vice, and moral support to the buyers, Rabbi Marx 


saw an opportunity to explore the causes of the fric« 


tions which, in the past decade, have developed be- 
tween lower-class. black people and Jewish merchants 
in their communities. The question he was trying to _ 


| | answer was the one posed by Professor Victor. Ro- 
. senblum of Northwestern’ Law School, who exam- 


ined the CBL movement in his Law and Social . 
Change seminar. “Blacks and Jews have in the. past. 
been very close on the question of the civil Tig 






ties have been rich and deep and real deg iod 
deal of the business relationship, the x 





ship. .. . Are there. explanations Rik bes the s 


| realm of sociology?” 


[Ina "speech. entitled "| he People In Between," 


prompted by his work on the contract sales issue, 


Rabbi Marx argues that, historically, the Jewish mer- . i 
chant or landlord in a diaspora community plays a - 


es . middle role: neither part of the masses nor part of 
[o the power structure, in the context of the community 
he ds nevertheless seen by the masses as a marginal ^ 
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of the power Structure. E 


nmt ity. Their f presence d f 
h ne cannot stitial | 


ier anyon sh iode question EE 


iot poor: c bed 


 long- listance 


10Wever, "despite his * 
e, s almost in- , 


“We Pi Marsan benc dis- 


i wi his Jui emma dpt 


phe into my y od. 


diva i I have | 


: MIC to ‘Say w we’ ve done » this, Pena 
mphasis has been to put resources into 
sin which v we ones and Spe re black 


| anos as pres- | 


Jrban Affairs. and 


They'd s say, He's 5 
side!’ People i in thi 


saw 1 me ut De for trouble ' 


ing my meani bacau the X 
denying some people the m 
if someone Rusa. they he 


was is doing somet Lin 


was some e kind a well-mez 


any Sah conflict. L Th he black karea * 
issue of it," he notes. “But the Real. Estate In 


Association tried to cal itan ant 
However, " the trit 


p bys bl a 
"e vety few r references 


Mo “sma art ew lawyer 




















ut alit le ahs further!” 
se s it's pretty? m 









hite Americans. This poi 
ior, by Clyde Ross, 
deposition was being taken bya lav 


According to we he was asked whether he 
er spoken ab a Synagogue. “I 


















look alike t 4 










I said, “You can call it what 


; now what a jew. was. I don't know nothin' 









So he's a white 




























put. him down. with the Polish. d 





But. there is an additional religious d din 
olved, which may.explain why a group of Northern, 

ler-city black people were able to maintain. an or- 
ganization as complex as the CBL for over foi 









t are middle-aged, and most are migra 
Jabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. ' ihe structure 
eir Wednesday. night meetings resembles that of 
tist church service. In a sense, the | CBL people 
abstracted the form of Sunday morning store- 
church meetings and reassembled it around-an 








er King managed to reassemble the religious 
ons of Southern black church people around 
| and economic i issues during the eu sixties. 


E ht ‘dating: the first tice 

















h dinner in a Jack b Macnamara’ s apartment. The 
here would be relaxed and- gossipy, with con- 
uyers and white law 









ion Ch Luther k Kin 







t ‘buying 3 years oar: Very few of the Lavindale 
eople make distinctions between. Jewish and other | 
int was made, with some sly, 
the CBL co-chairman, when 
yer for the 


ers, judges, 
League. 


LU ' Ross: 4 id, "Well, Ihap- | 
o know that or made 4 a pesti in'Highland . 
at a Jewish aan del I Said, "You see, all of » 
) gr eek s idiom, Ross is abl 
‘know. who .— church sermon: the 
where, C ‘Only thing I know is 
ry angry, because he thought I . question-and-answer dialo; 
ut-no Je ew. I thought it was a religion. And he’s 
' man as far as Pm concerned.” 


union between speakei 
g: “He got very angry i 


that when you get off on race you i 


os your p point and your goal, E Mrs. Ruth Wells — aoh's. 


E E guards a eventually 
mension. aue | 
educat on, 


ars. The Lawndale people are  primaril j Bapt it. nd 


omic issue, in much the same way that Martin 


BL, Mrs. ' Luceal Johnson and i 


ryers sitting down to plates * | 
chicken. Then E would. walk 4l few ETE 


"E little bit further! 








lyde Ross, the co-chairman. 
Ross's deliveries, more free-wheeling. than Baker’s, 


usually weave in reports of CBL progress and fail- : 
ures with inspirational asides and references to the - ane 
. Old Testament. Besides a mastery of the evangelical 
o evoke the mood of a black | 
zall and response, the repetition RM. 









of certain patterns of words kno 


E 
audience, the. building of his speeches to an emo- 
tional epiphany which provides a cathartic sense of 


(both. references are to. Macnamara), and of Phar- 
Army (the sheriffs: deputies and security 
| evicted a number of people 










from their. homes). 


and. recent incidents involving. the GU 
The people. sit silently. with heads bowed — Hi 
during the prayers, but afterwards a hymn or spiri- — — 
tual might be sung by the entire audience. Then a - 
‘progress report is given by either Charles Baker, the 
CBL ‘chairman, or Cl 


| sf and audience. He has talked — b 
of Moses delivering the people across the Red Sea, of. = 
Ezekiel looking down into the Valley of Dry Bones 










ue be een minister and 255 


Zasygoing, introspective, and — 


more. than a little concerned. over his lack of formal — x 





a — ni uw Tiii 


Let me- tell you. a story that I cineriénced when I was 
quite. young. One of my chores around the family 
home in the South was to graze the cow. We had no 
pasture, so we -had to- graze the cow wherever we 

— could find. grassy areas. So-we would put a chain 
around the cow’s foot, and we would lock it down real 

tight, and then we would drive an iron peg down and 
fasten the other. end. of the ed onto e DE du 









more. Bib < one e day E Tatie back. to wate 
chain was off, and she could have g 
was still going round. in this circle be 
afraid of the pinch of the chain a 
of us are right today. : We can get out! re can get o out 
now! But we still marghing round in the slave circle 
| we don't want to be hurt by society’s slave 
| n. We still feel it. We still feel it on our legs. 
We’ re. loose! We are loose! Move out! MOVE out a 















» Ross nonetheless undergoes an almost i 
.. complete change of Personality when addressing the 
. CBL members. 
At one p oint, Ross offered the following speech at 














Above, a West Side mural. 
Right, CBL co-chairman Clyde Ross. 
Below, buyer Mrs. Luceal Johnson. 








fter a short pek by Baker, Mietmimará PM 
lis or one of the ik d r aaah the PP 





























A ad: oti co Ripert tery to 
are much like “witnessing,” 


















and the ew it 





ce. For example, one nervous, middle-aged 
woman who was not even a League member 
as moved to make the following st statement. after sit- 
ee one of i ' Hex meetin Sall 























_a house and on the bill of sale it said "a complete 
- house." We carried it to ourlawyer and he said, “Well, - 
. he says a complete house.” He didn't give us no gut- 
ters, no yard, or nothing. ‘We went back over there 
cand I said, "There ain't no gutters, the water's just 
running on down into our house.” He comes back out . 
. puts the gutters in and levels the yard and charges u 
$6000 for that. I went back to the. lawyer and he say, 
e can charge you what he want for his work. He did 
youa complete house." That's why I say git you a 
vyer that's go'n do you some good and not the other 
low. So he can read all that fine writing that you 
t educated to read. And. then you can git some- 
ere. Don't, they gonna beat you regardless of what 
o by. Then he come tellin' me to sign à quick 
telam: 1 deraf a aet all that Roney we done. p 
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liec acus j id the E state e their fe- 
for the | 1 : | 







| rie pi lo it pedes a m 
requiring a willed T 
ed not because of an us 









us: churches: | And 


ae are e — 


ss oro Me fatu lare with other 


: f L people, contract ee 
is has ‘eet ‘identified “with sin, renegotiation 2 
ahr T self as God's in- TAE 


r "s i virtually = 
the CBL started, i is now a common B 


: ome propeny. The loa was 5 $650. The seller Men us “up we 


myths as 


‘nipotent perspective 
ation — ultimate moral standards, and a sense of history anc 
ief | reality. that was. sometimes sharper than ‘that o 

whites. - | zt | 





force, have decent provided them with an op- - 
portunity to assert their sense of community and of .. 


> morality. In. such a context, the positive force of ^. : 


black unity is more important than racial or religious 


. bitterness. 













onship betwee: Black 
Church and black grass-roots polen activity. How 
can one account for the appeal, among million | 
black Americans, of ea vangeli 

Martin Luther King, or the modif : E 
ized use of that same idiom ‘currently belg used by 
Jesse Jackson? Or the a 'ocalyptic impulses behind so 
much of militant black protest during the sixties? 








While some critics say that King paid too little atten- .— ^ 





tion to the possibilities of moral outcry as a means of 
achieving political goals far removed from Christian 


- idealism, others note that many of those committed — — 
to achieving strictly political goals, unlike King, pay — 
: cry as an effective -> 
technique for reaching grass-roots- black people. The 7o 

-- difficulty arises from a failure to recognize one of the 

. most. powerful legacies of black slaves to their gener- - 

fa ations. 





too little attention to moral outer) 


On one level this legacy is essentially moral. It in- 
volves à system of beliefs concerning the conception. 
of God and His power as demonstrated in the myths 
of the Old Testament. Black slaves incorporated — 








these Jewish folk dramas into their definitions of p 
themselves centuries ago. As part of the group -` 


psyche they were passed. along, mainly within the 


. churches, from one generation to the next. Some his- 
- torians and. social critics have dismissed this intense - 


identification with O Old. estament. personalities. and 


tions, in helped fhem er in P aag and ~ 
and blues. The identification provided an almost om- — 
vhich made biblical codes the 











This is part of id ee use 


t the sellers; as an outside oe 





| m put far beyond the specific. economic c and social . ^ x 
sues, the CBL 1 moris the question of the tela- cae 













sons will ea top pay. me ta oe or rt he loan aj 
Mrs. Johnson. has. been: a. domestic for 
fus ond 


| honestly. I makes a 
and it feel good! That [I 
parents weren't Ae i cive m. 
d did. teach 3 sio 1 | 


| ye will walk out of their UM 
n or leader-Nat Turner, Adam cien d | ee dl ad they y 2 € goin 
E | _To Mis. vee he 


| es are FER a ‘and nonvio- 
‘They studied to be religious. You 
| ht. Ninety-eight percent. point to plow 
Sot 3 But TU tell d id J ing it. We. Mies 


M to go o by a vane Ah m 
wouldn't have these prob 
little of God's word, h sides 


ish you bs Yon ' 
we can't make. thi 
who says. we ean nd I dor > wh 
| : m, you just as we 1 sta 
pants, Because Go od ain't go'n let you go too 
A M this is the onliest thing ` I got to rely on; I di 
wih her husband d bought th (heir home c on 1 contract, my trust in no man no more! Education is fi 
ere led to believe that they would be allowed a these pe that we're = buying e our. house 
age after 50 percent of the principal had been 
at of fact, they did receive a mortgage; 
ply. allowed them to assume his own 
ation and reduced their monthly con- We're just lacking lo id in our! F hearts fore on 
| when’ they attempted to borrow And the onligst Way - Xin is we've go: 
their ba ck faci an v the ing for the right th 
we can't Nd o 
Can t get mad with the 
































agdoings. Just like today every once in a while 





of a Martin Luther King, but all of a sudden 
mped up out of the middle of nowhere and 







You cannot kill the word of God! So. Ti 
rayer accounted for the organization o 
Go on my job each day, I pray 
elp me to come up from und 












itt You. Vires assured that man didn't! 









ho've come.in here and put their Ii 
ine to work in this. This ain't no two- or tl e 
deal we messing with here. This is millions of dollars! 
And peoples will kill you about mone 

cat ul Dx. about, mon > oC ir 












3 gur blessed | lor with. a whole lot of: mo > peo- 
come in and surround him to help i in the fight. 












n't no situation to get hung up on color; getting 
up on some of God's love will bail us out.” 





S happen 








e 3f them too! T would get 














But I'm not mad and angry. God. blessed me 

Ith to keep on working... . Ar d. if u | 

idges and the peoples in tl 

find no justice for me, Fm getting mine through 
I ont ‘worry. about nymor 











Bod kept sending. peoples i to. warn, just like E He $ 
ig today. He sent Amos, Hosea, He sent other . 
en to warn the Children. of Israel of their - 


omebody springs up from somewhere. I had never — 


1 telling America about the wrongdoing. And  *m 
did they do? They killed him. because” hey É. 
want to hear the truth. But you can't kill the © 
| couraged the people to view the conflict in a l 
- perspective. Macnamara denies this. "My ow 
ing," he says, "is that : 


w do Lube God caused the CBL to ae B element in what's going on here which was really 


3 odo same time there are some th 
; BL enie started? Who eie: had any ing to: s 


ou’ve ve got io ve C iod the s oe for these peo- & 















s that pens re being heated. | 


everything gi i | e 
have impressed me. One is the z 
toward the sellers. It's not one of bitterness and hé 

^^ tred. The other is— particularly at the beginning; it' 


od will bail you out. He's bailing ; us out. But - 
art of the Bible would | you mys is closest 1 to 


" . everybo 


there and raise hell with the rest of the peo- D 





and get a dete: title qma be just : as ‘happy as if. they : 
come cand give me al of "Ey "Cause I'm gonna UE 







kc as as (om go along: . 


zr ihe. CBL} "o 7 | | es . 
thus, J ack. eigen as Moses, oF Ezekiel. 














biblical references. Some suspect that he ot ee | 








aly 
also a. political act, and. à social act, 


religi 
a legal act. I’ve always. felt that there i is a a telliiay 






taught to me by the: people. themselves, while at the: vy: 
: ngs from my religious 
background which I have imparted to them. . 
“The. other side of it" he continues, "is tha 
churches have really duped black people throug! 








years. They teach a religious faith that Jesus will fix -€— 
things if you wait long enough. I remember going to. 

-. à black church a while back, and the thing that 
-stands out most in my mind i is. the hymn they sángin — 
| -the middle of the serv 


esus Will Fix It, After A 
his really did violence to me personally be- 
eems to me the truly” believing person be- 
od will work but tabo n. we mave to do 
















"you A wait i long e nough "But t two o thing ; 


ttitude of the people- 






















not as strong now—there were people who turne 
down fantastic settlements, $10,000 0 and. $12,000 set 
tlements, until the sell would agree to renegoti: 

contract. € ame basis. When I: 
| » really alive, and cai 


































€ B A nipliberr. Sepai dronis renego-. 
ion of contracts, most of the sellers joined. 
I and. Org nized the Real Estate In 
ves nj aa tion. They hired lawyers, 





the South: Side of Chicago, in late 1208, 
reds. ot f young praed à e 


Jn enl Build- 


had built and 
000 homes to 


ami ntrac salesmen: for 
ra op E are cud to have insisted, even to a 


lily with a $10,000 down payment, that contract - 


ms were t better than those lowed wee a conven- 


s v siilár € economic pcena de- 


jntively. higher incomes, better educa- 


. ions, and newer homes. And indeed, the financial. 
. practices of the companies were sim ilar to those on. 


He West Sid 
0 The CBI m ' | 
. comers from the South Side. The word “Lawndale,” 
-which had | 
ait became simply 
ae oe the end of 1968 itn 


, gregarious pn am 


1 sey Baker, an even-tempered 


ted leave from the Campbell 


AO bee sO. > that he could 


A eigion same de. 
:y came from many sources. Besides the con- 
fon Gordon Sherman, Jesuits across the 


expanded to acoum the new- 


in its original title, was dropped, and. 
the Contract Buyers League. | 
ed from Macnamara’s — 
uth Pulaski Road, the a 
white workers and sup- 
oundation, a E | 


conscience simply id 


these contracts." 


-€ Metas & Block. a ‘teading 1 law. mer sen in Chi 


though called. pay Pe conservative, Jenner. à 


Block had a few ye 
younger lawyers to 


Work, and Da been n considering the cet ! 


President's $ .Cominisson on Gi : 


-the lawyers from Jenner & Blo 
ux were Thomas. p. Sullivan 


David Roston, all youn, 
bers of ei firm. | 


time, " ‘Tom B Boodell admits à 
thing. l observed when a firs 


they showed me >I felt there pn a e 


the oe that could b dod rar 


: ae nd im of plodd - 













































f he CBL people, however, did not. t iniend to siod 
along. In late November of 1968, after ten months of 












‘to meet their own monthly mortgage, tax, and 
surance payments on. the buildings with part of the 
ntract money they collected, the CBL’s payment 





ach month the League would collect money orders 
the monthly payments, which each buyer would 





! sho. had rented. out. flats i in their 


m to the sellers. Charles Baker, speaking for 
iembers of the strike, vowed that if the sellers 





ors need not fear that the buildings will burn 
Wn," Aw d said. “We don't. want them to collect 


families had been sued for possession under the 
sellers’ old protection, the eviction law. But more and 
more people joined the strike. By late March, 595 
amilies had joined, withholding over $250,000. At 
Wednesday night meeting Charles Baker would 
innounce the total amount withheld, and the people 








otal, “this is why!” — 
_ Like the creation of the. CBL, Clark v v. Universal 


















: a black lawyer who i is a veteran of 







suits. "Judge Harold Sulli | 
was a big emergency with pos 
£u Sulliva 





| Macnamar 1 
They explained the. problem, and said the lawyers 


cketing, the sellers had not. agreed. to more than- 
had told them there was nothing that could be do 


ven renegotiations. Charles Baker announced a - 
ment-withholding Strike. Since most of the sellers 


itrike was calculated to apply economic pressures. 


: | Shortly. after that Igoti in touch with Bob N 
out to himself, and put them in escrow. Those — asked if he would. join me in th e nae - He said d he S 
t buyers would. So. during. December, Bo UR Qr 

j their tenants a 25 percent reduc- ‘Tom. Boodell, and I e 

ter renegotiation if they agreed not to. venir ; 


| Side suit TBaker]; and yé Suni 


possessed the buildings, the CBL would discourage - 
ther black families from buying them. “The specu- 


: ond strike lasted five eke “despite des of P i 
mass evictions. By the middle of January, 1969, 60 


ld cheer. “If you see a lot of these sellers leaving — 
1," Baker said at one point while reading off the 


| motions that the cast 


van the sul & Block trial M ver, : 


n v Mayer à rating: to: + the. CBI L's conv 
y A slim, T "Tested. Iri t Catholig Sullivan . to bri 


E. : fot 2 oe ct f Ilinois, for example, ha 
'victions ` pre CB om 
{no relation to. the "Jodge) n re- couraged Thomas Tod. 


my afee: In late November they came in. 1 met Jack .- 
ind some of the others for the first tii 





















I said, ‘Well, I don't agree with that. I would be s 
prised. if there were nothing. that could be done 
that time the Jones v. Mayer case - 
down and everyone was very much aware of the o 
1866 Civil Rights Act. So said I would loo nt 
with the idea of event ually. filing some lawsuit 























: sor weeks after, we 
filed the South Side suit. [Clark]. a 

Both suits were filed in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. The West 





Side suit joined. three classes of defendants: contract 

sellers, lending institutions which granted them mort- — 
 ..gáges, and the assignees of both the sellers and thee 
-.... lenders. Besides conspiracy and the alleged violations 
of civil rights; the defendants were charg 
blockbusting, violations of federal antitrust ar 
trities laws, ‘unconscionability, usury, a | 







In the South Side suit, the ten companies and 'Uni- 
versal Builders were. charged with conspiracy, civil 
rights and federal securities violations, uncon- 


Scionability, usury, and fraud. In both cases the state- 


ment of facts was essentially the same, as was the - 


charge that both classes of sellers had exploited cus- 


toms and usage of residential segregation and the ar- 
tificial MS of housing for their own financial ben- 
efit. | 

Law vyers for both sets of. sellers. immediately filed F 
9e dismissed, charging that no 
claim upon which : ould be granted. had bee 
stated. by. the complaints. : CBL law yers filed me 












. the Justice us fs pete had 1 ben aoad to enter 
. the case. According to Jack Macnamara, Chicago 





f the CBL had made several attempts to: 
utgoing Attorney General Ramsey Clarl 
| weight -of the Justice Department behind. 
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x Justice ‘Department, « asa federal agency, — : E ache 
was caught between the pressures on it to in- ot: rney € 


tervene and the probability. that C 


would. eventually j join, as co-defenda dn the ts E > oner. 
. suits, the Federal Housing Administration, the Veter- 


ans Administration, and the Federa eda and Loan 


aim grate To Prevent mmediate embar- 
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hat the Administration was going 
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ok in conference 


ih cities, "Detroit among 
off a profit based on racial 
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she al district ‘court delivered d 
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Above, sign in CBL’s Pulaski Road office window. 
Left, CBL worker Mrs. Henrietta Banks. 


Below, a South Side neighborhood. 
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th the cases too slowly. 


ad stated a case:, 


ATY "bat: is bent a i deRial of 
iption th: i there is a necessary sanctity in 

uo.. Defendants present the discredited 
is necessarily right. for businessmen to se- 





-with respect to this case that they did not 
he system of de facto segregation which was 
he condition 
But the law in the United States has grown to define 
-certain economic bonds and ethical limits of business 
enterprise.. 
„dlete: lament, For it is now understood that under sec- 
tion 1982 [of the 1866 Civil Rights Act] as interpreted 
Alfred H. Mayer Co., there cannot in this 





ia Jones V. 





man’s skin. | dots 


-daim alleged “hypothetical” discrir 
<: Will noted that "defendants" position. elaborated is 
that if property is sold to a negro above what can be 














to whites at a lower price. It should be clear that in 
diculous. It would mean that the. 1866 Civil Rights 


isited entirely on- negroes. 


: d the 1 n violations of securities 












ages on properties sold to black peop 


| fled | a motion claiming immunity and Ü asking te: be dos 


rit . uü been resolve 
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fever profit is available, arguing. spe- — ; 


for the alleged discriminatory profit.. ment, | fade. on April 3 E. 
buyers. to continue mal 


. So we are hearing an old and obso- 


. country be markets or idis based m nthe cole eM j E. sinda a smal groupo of mostly 


. In ruling that. a civil rights. da had beeii stiited: B^ 
and in answer to the defendants’ contention that the 
nation, Judge | 


demonstrated to be'the usual market price, there is _ 
‘no discrimination unless the same seller actually sells | 


law the result would be obnoxious. In logic, it is ri- — 
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Q olition. of discrimination, allows an inj justice sO 
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dismissed. So. far, this level of the litigation. has not 
«Thati is how the two CBL an Baker V. E & E SEE 











ie, Eon and Clark v. Universal 1 Builders, got into 
1 of the 1866 Civil Ri federal court. PO P din 4 
reted i in Jones v. Moms he ruled that the e buyers Eo 








king 63, required and pari: 
all sellers to deposit a portion of the monthly pay- 


- ments in escrow each month pending outcome of _ 
.. Baker. Because they were — oy lawyers and 
entered ¢ as court t orders. th 





ences. in ais created “ten 


times mistrust. But there were even m more e fundamen- c 
tal problems. ae 


- One was the relationship between the black and NE, 
white CBL workers and the young people of the 
West Side, which had been. tense all along. 
Lawndale, with its resident street gangs, has one of o- 
the highest crime rates in Chicago. The gang mem- 
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Ed How It Ends- = 


h spite the bitter split that threatened the CBL, 


e entire experience has been a successful 
E "tie. Speculation on the outcome of either of 
tw ourt cases would be premature, but _ 
9 worthwhile to define some of the e legal difficulties 


to pins rescind í or a | a 4 gurchale q or HRS Ep 


: of either real or personal property by the simple alle- 


gation that he was charged more than a white person 

would have been charged or that he received less favor- 
able terms. and conditions than would have been 
given a white. person. : 
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At a Wednesday night CBL meeting: 
Left, Tom Boodell. 


Above, Mrs. Ruth Wells. 
Below, other buyers. 
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: Many penile are e convinced that without the two 
strikes and the evictions the courts would never have - 
moved as far as they have in Clark, 





ody knows it," he Says; 
-happened if it hadn't been for the activities of the 


which forced people to respond on a somewhat part- 


o rced to improvise and to push: beyond: the frontier, 














es and. over their objections that it couldn’t be 
done, because the people said, "Well, screw it, we're 
going to do it this way anyhow. ig 











nothing would have been done if they had not acted. 
‘fact, many of the people who continued to with- 


— relief would. come through the courts. 


he Contract Buyers Leagpe. survived ‘the | 


strike, but it is not the same organization. Vend 
reason is that Jack Macnamara h: ; 






p ing the evictions he had to be hospita ined for ex ex- 

















.. haustion. In late 1970 he asked to be released from 
chis Jesuit vows. In June, 1971, he married Peggy 
"O'Connor, a CBL volunteer. It was a Catholic wed- 
ding, but Mrs. Luceal Johnson was asked to stand 
beside the priest and speak. The young black man 


th. Applied. Resources Incorporated i in New York, 
nd left Lawndale. His leaving was in accordance 
he c ori ginal goals of the old Presentation Church 
To move on, once the machinery for an orga- 
nd de loping c mmunity was set up, and leave 
| ; on their own.” During the three 
ment he adi remained i in the Dack- 








| aker, Rose- . -j 
wood, and related cases. Jack. Macnamara is con- E 


if they. deny it, ‘they’ re aa Nothing- would have 
s people! The. people. themselves. created & situation. 
time basis." And Tom Sullivan says almost the same- 
thing. “Repeatedly,” he says, “lawyers have been 


hà: they. started, but rather despite tliem- | 


à sellers in r 
Among the buyers there is absolute. certainty that | 


hold their payments after the major part of the strike 
. Was over did so because they did not believe that any - 


vho once beat Macnamara also attended. A few | 
months. after the wedding Macnamara took a job | 
















whitjs men, “except in a very general way, and started: - 
>. saying, ‘It’s about time you gave us what we had com- 
ng.” A lot of people h ave said that I have done a lot for . 
the people. I think the real thing i is that the people have 
done a lot for me. And I'd like to thank them." = 
But the people. have also done a lot for themselves. - 
Almost 200 buyers have saved close to $2 million in. 
principal and interest from renegotiated contracts. _ 
Some families have had their balances reduced by as 
much as $40,000 under the CBL’s "fair-price for- 
mula." Others have. accepted smaller settlements 
from the F pep ate and Loan Buros = Cor 
























families ha , ken mal aay 4 





a xdg t to CBL Tri the sellers | 
will also pay to patch up the outsides of the houses. 
An estimated 150 to 200 West Side people have an- 
nounced themselves renegotiated and have droppéd 
all contact with the CBL. Nothing within the power 
-of the leaders has been able to make them disclose ..: 
the amounts. of their settlements. In some cases, - 
| Clyde Ross says, à family i is told. by the seller to re- 
-main silent because it is getting a better deal than all 

- the others: The longer the West Side case is delayed, 

- the fewer buyers there may be in the plaintiff class. 
In fact, when Baker is finally scheduled for trial, 
there might not be a plaintiff class. - 


many instances, 





* Aside from their uncertain situations as plaintiffs, - 


however, the CBL people have made a number of - 
commercial accomplis aments. The First National 
Bank of Chicago is now allowing Lawndale home- 
owners conventional mortgages at reasonable inter- 
est rates. And several insurance companies have 
been convinced. by Clyde Ross that the underwriting — 
_ of homeowners’ policies in “high-risk” "areas can be 
profitable. Although the coverage is still not avail- | 
able to all black. families in Chicago, as of January, 
1972, more than three hundred CBL families had ob- 
tained new policies with broader coverage at an aver- 
age savings of $100 in. annual premiums. There is- 
also some talk of receiving rehabilitation money 
from the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- __ 
 opment. But d despite over three years of meetings . 
with HUD and city officials, nothing substantial uas 
eveloped. “T don't know. what will come of it,” 
- Charles. Baker adm nits, s, “but the: government has al- 
ready approved the loan. The only problem is gettin; 
it by the city. But if they do let it by, well have 
$100,000, and a lot of these people who have — 
been renegotiated might show up again.” EU 
_ Althoug h gh me CM is still functioning, it t is ques 
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nization to combat the fears aroused by the bloc 
busters who are said to b )perating. in à the are 
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acated by an evicted South Side striker, laughs re- 
signedly when asked about the two cases. "Is that still 
going on?” she asks. “It’s a joke! We just have to 
learn there’s no justice for. the Negro. We have to 


„ers have taken quite an opposite point of view. They 
care silently waiting for the trials to begin, and end. 


n the late fall of 1971, Fedia. District Judge J. 
Sam Perry announced that trial of Clark v. Uni- 
B versal Builders would begin in early 1972. Until 
that time Maureen MacDonald and other white Ga- 
aliel Foundation workers had been concentrating 
) researching | West Side contract sales situations. 
xey immediately dropped work on Baker v. F & F 
vestment and began compiling building. cost com- 
parisons and interviews in preparation for Clark, be- 
ore Judge Perry ordered an end to discovery work. 
illivan, Boo and the other lawyers be- 
gan going out to th Wednesday night meetings 
gularly: each week one of them would be present 
plain. the last teps in the 
nbers, and to urge them to bring all South 
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i West Side meetings. On some Wednesday nig 
ds there would be fifty of | hem present; on other night 


‘afterwards’ i Many have. had: an a opportunity to : 1 
almost one undred. T hey wer quiet, and settlec 


ee: er these institutions on a number of | 
it” cases. “One: black v woman, "who t S bought. a Hea i | 
learn to accept what they let us have." But many oth- . 


| Ross ‘to. 


‘trial preparation to — They represent, he said, “the future, and the hope 


past" [3 
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necessary intervie Vs. "Even if you hate me," Clyde 
ld them, his: oice. straining with the effort, ae 

“even if you can't stand. your neighbor and don't .. 
want to talk to him, at least. stop hating him long 
enough to tell him about. the trial. This is no triek! 
Tell them we are going to trial." 

Much, much more than the complaints of thirty- 
five hundred | Ch cag contract. buyers has been 
joined into the two class actions. The implications are = 
wide and deep. Countless black people in all parts of. 
the country are watc ling Chicago and waiting for the — 
outcome of the two CBL cases. HE 

The two cases represent, as Clarence Darrow said 
in a 1926 trial involving other black people who tried 
to buy property, a “cross-section of human history." 
























some of us that the future. shall be better than "die ~ 
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When you're a en of this non-mag- 
azine, precedent-breaking periodical — 
AUDIENCE — you get to look behind the 
seenes and below the surface. America’s 
‘taste is our turf. 

_ For instance : Good pull-up- a-chair talk 
between Arthur Miller and | 
William. Styron on erities and J 
editors, Death. of a Salesman 
. and Nat Turner, | the pleasures 
-and disappointments of fame. 
Seerets of the man who set 
































_WHAT’S A NON-MAGAZINE? | | 
‘It’s a magazine that appears between hard, book- like covers, 

every other month, six times a year. It's not sold on newsstands. 

It accepts no advertising. It devotes every one of its 108 

“pages to the best in short stories, articles, interviews, poetry, 
© painting, and photography. In a word, it’s AUDIENCE. 

. WILL AUDIENCE EVER HANG IN THE LOUVRE? 

You just might find it the most beautiful publication in Amer- 
"lea — thanks in great part to art directors Milton Glaser and 
Seymour Chwast. Their Push Pin Studios are the first Amer- 
can design group ever to be honored with an exhibition at 
‘the Louvre. And they shaped a first issue of AUDIENCE that 
won top honors from the prestigious Society of Publication 
Designers. 
. MATTER OF TASTE 
her chaning forces behind AUDIENCE are an Advisory Board 
| = xin, Saul Bellow, 

’Morath, Gordon 
om Wieker, John 
what AUDIENCE is 


















are as a reader of 
rin, Thomas Berger, 
prone J. P. Don- 
Friedman, John Gard- 
Joseph Heller, John 
King, Arthur Miller, 





NT, WITH A COMPLIME 
the bomb that blew up John Lennon. 

An affectionate look at The Fifties — 
“when everybody was pregnant" — in 
a new story by John Updike. 

“What They Did in Dublin with The 
Ginger Man” — the latest eloquence of 
J.P. Donleavy. 

American busi- 


ness in a new light: David Frye” (o. 
The Lyle Stuart. Not Telling 


publishing phenom- 
enon, The world of 





Mattel where toys are “swell’ 
Uke-A-Doodle to Shoppin'Sher 
Playboy exposes the ideal Pla 
The Month. o 
The reason Orson Welles hu 
telephone and four blazing ster 






















































“The Eerie 





Where Nixon 
That’s My See 





Alan Moorehead, Pablo Neruda, Edwin Newman, Vla 
Nabokov, Richard Rhodes, Clancy Sigal, L. E. Sissman 
Updike. 

Those are a few of the contributors who are help 
make reading a pleasure again. Their work is of such 
ity that we bind it between durable covers for pe 
It’s worth keeping. Eventually, these hard-bound vol: 
AUDIENCE will comprise a continuous chronicle of . ne 
taste in the '70's — a lasting gallery of first-rate writing 
first-rate design. 





We'd like to mail you a complimentary copy of av) 
as soon as possible. Just send the eoupon along and it’s 
— a $4.95 value. 


F, y 
AUDIENCE P.O. BOX 407 MASPETH, N.Y. 12: 
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FELLINI 


An Interview by Charles Thomas Samuels 


: There is a critic inside you, too, 
sn’t there? 
A: Yes, and once in a while I stab him. 


\RLES THOMAS SAMUELS: I’m interested that 
ou, a man of the cinema, should be so fascinated 
üth the theater. 

EDERICO FELLINI: I’m not fascinated by theater 
lone; I’m fascinated by all forms of spectacle: the- 

, circus, cinema itself. These all contain congenial 

ments; when I show the atmosphere of show busi- 
ess, I speak of myself, because my life is a show. I 
1 a man wholly devoted to spectacles; I am one of 
ose who tell stories to others. 
Both as a writer and director. Could you have 
! only. a writer? 
„a certain sense, I am a literary man. The ex- 
les of production require me to write down 
at I intend to do, not only for myself but to in- 
truct my co-workers. I must tell the set designers 
out the world which the actors will inhabit, must 
id notes to the wardrobe mistress, must even keep 
ords of what the film costs. I started my career 
story -ideas for other directors, but now that is 
the necessary first step in clarifying my own 
ption and thus in bringing me closer to making 

m. A story idea merely fires the furnace, and a 

apy on instructs the various sectors that 


1 you enjoy that audience response which the 
ter never sees? 


itus go into the leder as you must certainly 
done . 


te liv es. p prega] life: what it de for 


the public is the public's business. Working for the 
public doesn't interest me. I think that my films are ` 
produced by a wholehearted sense of vocation. 

S: In Variety Lights, you show the theater with ob- 
vious love, but you also ridicule it. This is common in 
your films. It's as if while photographing a beautiful 
woman you showed her dirty feet. 

F: But the dirty feet are also beautiful. I try to love 
everything in life, not only what we usually consider 
proper, honest, charming. I always like to show both 
sides of a thing. | 
S: So you show both sides of the theater because they 
both exist. 

F: They exist together. The ideal and disillusioning 
sides of theater are two faces of a single truth. Both 
represent man. 

5: In the process, though, you deglamorize theater; 
you want to present show business. 

F: I don't want to do anything. I never ask myself 
about my goals; and if I asked and answered, what - 
good would it do? That's the critic's and the public's - 
business. For me, the important thing is not to know - 
why I do something but simply to do it. 
S: Variety Lights also gives us our first example of — 
something more obvious in your later films: the Fel- - 
lini parade. Why are you so fond of showing actors ` 
walking in parade formation? 
F: There is no answer that would satisfy you. I could — 
invent ten answers, but if you want something sin- | 
CEIO 2. 24 | 
S: At the beginning of The Clowns you present your- 
self as a little boy watching the circus. Couldn't this 
love of parades have that origin? 

F: I don't know. An artistic creation has its own 
needs which present themselves to the author as in- 
dispensable. If I wanted to, I could explain that when _ 
I show a parade I am showing the facade of life, | 
people displaying themselves, and so forth. 

S: That's interesting. 

F: But it's not true. More likely, the truth of the mat- 
ter is this: the sequence in question forces you to ac- 
cept it nonrationally because you sense that artistic 
fatality that is independent of any explanation. | 
S: You've said that all your films have the same 
theme and seem so alike to you that you can't even 





‘say which you prefer. But I’ve noticed specific sim- 
ilarities: in situation and images. For example, in Va- 
riety Lights, there is a scene in a piazza where a 
BYPSY— 

F: Plays a guitar. 

S: Right. Slightly altered, that scene reappears in The 


White Sheik when the fire-eater performs in the 


> piazza. The finale of the orgy in La Dolce Vita takes 
. the form of Marcello riding on a woman as if she 
. were an animal. This also takes place in the night- 
club scene of Variety Lights. There is the famous sea 
beast in La Dolce Vita and another in Satyricon, 1 
could go on. Why do you repeat these things? - 

F: There is no answer. A film takes form outside your 
will as a constructor; all genuine details come 
through inspiration. And what do we mean by in- 
_ $piration?—the capacity for making direct contact be- 
> tween your unconscious and your rational mind. 
When an artist is happy and spontaneous, he is suc- 
cessful because he reaches the unconscious and 
translates it with a minimum of interference. Unfor- 
tunately, we all make mistakes because education, 
culture, personal tics, and personal taste deform 
things that otherwise would be so pure and instead 
mark them with the taints of our conditioning. The 
transformation from dream to film takes place in the 


awakened conscious state, and it’s clear that con- - 


sciousness involves intellectual presumption which 
detracts from creativity. Thus, an artist who realizes 
a dream always senses a diminishment. Whenever 
. you ask me why I did this, that, or the other thing, I 
. can only answer that this particular moment brought 
me that perspective, light, words, characters, face. 

. $8: Id like to continue discussing your assertion that 
realizing the idea diminishes it. 

F: Yes. I think, for example, that Nervi's idea of a 
bridge must have been more beautiful than the 
bridge he finally designed; he thought of Bridge and 
only built a bridge. That “a” sets limits on an idea 
that was originally unlimited. An image in the un- 
conscious is not framed; it has the fascination of the 
vague and indefinite, of the inexpressible. This ob- 
scurity makes it more exciting. But when you realize 
the idea, you take away the mystery, the imprecision 
that makes things more than just themselves. The au- 
thentic, happy artist is one who maintains some sense 
of the arcane. 


S: What did Antonioni contribute to The White 


-: He wrote a story for Ponti, which he was going to 

direct, and Ponti called me and Pinelli to turn it into 

| screenplay. There really was no contribution by 
ntonioni to The White Sheik except for that origi- 

1al contract with Ponti. We gave Antonioni screen 

redit, but actually we never even saw him. 

*: Do you see any point of similarity between his 
ms and yours? 


passion, the same lack of reserve, the same sense of au- 
thentic vocation. But I never give judgments about col- - 
leagues. An artist can no more judge another artist 
than one child can judge other children. Each artist has 
his particular vision. You can't wear someone else's - 
glasses; they would fit badly and you wouldn't see. The 
artist's glasses only work when they are put on nonart- 
ists, whom they move, exalt, surprise. Of course, some- 
times private and esoteric material becomes part of a 
more general discourse. It's clear that Joyce is appre- - 
ciated by other artists because his vision of the world is 
marked by that neurosis, conflict, and unhappiness - 
which all artists share. ES 
S: The White Sheik first shows your penchant for fast - 
cutting. For example, at the beginning of Juliet of the 
Spirits, when Juliet puts on her makeup . . . i 
F: You can’t ask an author why he put an adjective 
in a sentence. 

S: Some authors do answer. 

F: Pm one who doesn’t. . . . Poe wrote an essay tell- 
ing—conceitedly—exactly how he wrote "The. 
Raven.” If you ask me how I shot a particular scene, — 
I can answer for three days with a pack of nonsense. _ 
There is only one answer; I had to shoot it that way. — 
S: E don't think so. [Fellini curses.] It's interesting for - 
other people to learn what you thought you were - 
doing. 

F: What use is all that? Look, everything that seeks 
to clear up an obscure process is totally academic. 
You only invent categories. I do things and then - 
forget them. I seem to recall there is a hurried effec 
in the scene you speak of, but that is because Juliet. 
realizes that her husband is coming home and is ina ~ 
hurry to make herself up for him. So the cuts mirror - 
her agitation. 

S: But even in the Satyricon, when there isn't such an 
explanation . . . 

F: Where? E 
S: At the beginning, for example, we see Ascyltus - 
crawling on the floor of the baths, and the camera |. 
moves. 

F: The shots in the Satyricon are fixed. 

5: But the effect is of flying. . . . 

F: The shots are fixed to suggest a lost world con-. 
templated through a series of frescoes. : 
S: Why, then, do you impose movement by having. 
Ascyltus crawl back and forth while delivering his. 
lines? ub 
F: I wanted to give immediately a sense that he was. 
an animal that could not be restrained. So he was- 
naked, perspiring, moving on the floor—with muscles~ 
like something alive. m 
S: At the end of The White Sheik, the Catholic ^. 
Church becomes the ultimate spectacle. The charac- 
ters run off to St. Peter's as if they were going to a 
movie. 2: 


F: Of course. Seen from the perspective of Ivan C; 
alli and his relatives, the Church is a spectacle; 
the Colosseum or the Quirinale, something to 
others about back in the. provinces, - 





ind the Church always fails to do anything 
Awhile in your films. For example, in 872, when 
ido's producer asks him to visit the Cardinal for 
chnical advice, all the man does is recite some 
diculous words of Diomedes. 
: Well? 
cS: Is this what you think of the Church: that it al- 
ways fails? 
-F: My feeling about the Church is so clear: a reac- 
tion against my education that nevertheless bears 
uit. Even going to prison can be a precious, neces- 
y conditioning for a creative nature. Tyranny, 


very, superstition—all those things that tend to re- 


in the vital instinct—provoke in a creative nature 
| Opposite response. While reacting, he may be- 
come a bit deformed because his stimulus is oppres- 
on, but he is always liberated in another direction. 
When an artist—I use this word too often, but what 
should I say—a plumber? . . . OK, when a plumber 
. . No. The animosities of a creative nature are 
only pretexts to stimulate his creativity. An authentic 
serious artist-and when I say "artist" I mean only 
ertain kind of individual or a certain psychological 
.ype —when an artist exhibits antipathies he is not to 
be wholly identified with them. One artist needs 
antipathies; another, ideology; another, love; an- 
other, memory; depending on the season and his 
temperament, every artist needs one or another of 
these things simply as a pretext that will fire his cre- 
ative furnace. You understand, I am speaking only of 
real artists, men of personal vision. For such men, af- 
it has been used to create a work of art, an idea is 
d up. They can then use a totally opposed idea so 

s it will inspire another fantasy. 
When Ivan goes searching for Wanda, he crosses a 
are and is almost run down by a parade of ber- 


NN professor has noticed, The White Sheik is a 
iric film. Thus while Wanda follows the White 
heik as her dream romantic hero, the husband fol- 
s his own mythology, consisting of the Pope, 
rum, respectability, bersagliere, the nation, the 


ou know perfectly well what your films mean. 
| go further. I think of the great moment in The 
^hite Sheik when Ivan comes out of the questura’s 
ffice and a clerk asks him to help carry some papers. 
ien they move the papers about, great clouds of 
st emerge. This is your comment on Italian bu- 
‘acy, isn't it? 
nly said that I can’t explain my means of ex- 
sion: why something merges with those dis- 
es, those vistas, that rhythm. But when you speak 
iose papers and clouds of dust, it is clear that the 
didn’t happen by accident. 
hink T know why you didit, but . 
we both know, why talk about it? 
'sumptuously, I am searching for the truth. 
e truth. You know what that is. The films are 
uth. You confuse the truth because you make 


Fellini on Fellini 


me say silly things just to please you. Something 
comes into my head; I say nonsense. 
S: Let me ask a question that will take us past The 
White Sheik. Your first three films are neorealist 
. By the time you get to the Satyricon, however, 
you're saying things like this: "I read all these books 
about Rome so as to forget what Rome was like." 
F: I can't be accused of what I say in interviews. 
5: Haven't you become less realistic as your career 
has progressed? 
F: What does "realistic" mean? For me, the only real - 
realist is the visionary because he bears witness to his | 
own reality. A visionary—Van Gogh, for instance—is - 
a profound realist. That wheat field with the black 
sun is his; only he saw it. There can't be greater real- — 
ism. Words like "neorealist" are just comfortable - 
tags. Too much has been made of it. DeSanctis 
wasn't a neorealist; he was a follower of D'Annunzio, © 
who took calendar-art shots of the sea. If we define 
neorealism properly—and definitions mean nothing - 
to me—Rossellini is the only true neorealist. DeSica 
is not a realist. He merely adapts sentimental roman- 
tic rhythms to stories that Zavattini tells out of ideo- 
logical necessity. If by ' ‘neorealism” you mean the 
opposite of manufactured effects, of the laws of dra- ` 
maturgy, spectacle, and even of cinematography, 
then Rossellini has made the only neorealist films. 
Neorealism was mistaken for social realism. When 
people saw a badly made shack they mistook it for 
neorealism. When they saw two tramps, they said: 
"Neorealism!" 
S: Still, there is a distinction. When Ivan goes to the 
questura who thinks he's mad, the man offers him a 
cigarette to pacify him, and Ivan politely reaches for 
one that has been cut, but the questura says: "No, 
take one of the whole ones." That detail refers to a 
specific set of social circumstances, and there are 
fewer and fewer such details in your films. Or am I 
wrong? 
F: That story was recounted like an anecdote, so it 
had to be told in a certain way, with its own vision © 
and laws. An artist evolves; he goes through changes 
like any other man. When I was ten I loved lollipops, E 
but now I love other things. The seasons of a creative | 
nature are conditioned by the seasons of the man 
himself. Impoverishment, enrichment, falling in love 
with certain styles and ideas—these changes occur, 
but I don't find them important. To myself, I seem. 
always to be making The White Sheik. 
S: The film seems to me your greatest, but there are 
small imperfections. When Sordi takes the girl into - 
the boat in order to seduce her, some of the back- - 
ground shots are sets, aren't they? 
F: Yes. That was the first scene I directed myself, be- 
cause earlier Lattuada had given me technical ad- 
vice. I had done little landscape shots, but nothing 
more. This was my actual debut as a director 
mean with forty people looking on—that terrible R 
man troupe, looking at their watches, and with fa 
that would happily end your career. When: west 





‘shooting, we and the camera were on the high seas in 
an enormous boat, and the little boat with Sordi and 
‘Bova was in front of us. It was a very complicated 
scene, because the ocean obviously makes unpre- 
dictable movements. You look through the view- 
. finder, but by the time you are ready to shoot, every- 
. thing has changed. It was terribly difficult.for a be- 
` ginner. In fact, I shot nothing that first day. I couldn't 
. tell the sea to stop; it was a disaster. My legendary 
reputation for audacity began at this moment, be- 
cause this is what I did. The next day I had a big hole 
dug on the beach and placed the camera in it. I 
placed the boat with Bova and Sordi on the beach 
and shot up at them. For a while it worked well, but 
after two hours the tide turned and you saw the 
waves hitting the sand, so, later I had to include some 
shots to cover this up. However I could give you an 
. aesthetic justification: cinema is an art of illusion, 
. and sometimes the illusion must show its tail. 
^ S: In the scene toward the end of the film, when Ivan 
finds Wanda in the hospital, we track down the corri- 
dor and see a catatonic wheeled by in a crib. 
F: It’s a hospital! 
S: Behind the police there's a nun with a moustache. 
Why? 
.F: Certain forced vocations make the organism grow 
irregularities. Obligatory chastity, like that of a nun, 
-can well bring such hair to the face. Satisfied? 
. S; All these touches provoke a charge against you. 
. People point to them and say that you are reveling in 
the grotesque merely to amuse us. 
F: I think it is significant if I amuse you. And the nun 
belongs there. After all, Ivan and Wanda want to see 
reality in an idealized way, so it is clear that the au- 
thor, at such a moment, puts a nun with a moustache, 
instead of one with a Fra Angelico face, in order to 
. provide some contrast. 
S: But to the general point: people said that Juliet of 
the Spirits was almost a freak show. 
F: I say it isn't true. Furthermore, l'd ask to see the 
faces of these people. I. would put a mirror before 
them and ask them to say: "Fellini puts monsters in 
his films." Perhaps they don't see or recognize them- 
selves. 
S: PU switch to J Vitelloni. Why does the Sordi char- 
acter dress like a woman at the carnival? 
F: Because at a carnival one wears a mask. 
: But the whole film seems unified by examples of 
deficient virility. 
F: There is also a legend that I am impotent. "Start- 
ing with neorealism, by the time of the Satyricon Fel- 
ini has reached the buttock stage." 
: Pm not identifying the characters with you. I’m 
nerely saying that all the men in the film are miss- 
E Their mothers. They all come from the provinces. 
A Then the theme is deficient masculinity? 
: Its a story of men who haven't grown up, and the 
ntile s State is ee Hl There can be no heroic 


S: Il Bidone was intended for Humphrey Rosen 
Were you satisfied with Broderick Crawford? i 
F: I thought of Bogart because the confidence man 
who told me the story looked like him: the same dry, 
wolfish face, a face desperate with the knowledge hi 
would end badly. I uon have models in my mind 
So at the beginning, I say I will use Mae West anc 
the Marx Brothers for the Satyricon as part of mv 
quest for the ideal faces that will realize my charac- 
ters. But by the time I started shooting 7/ Bidone, Bo- 
gart was sick, so I used Crawford. : | 
S: Why do you always use the same music in your 
films? i 
F: Because all have the same. author, story, atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, Nino Rota writes the music in my 
company. It is a harmonious collaboration that I 
haven't felt like changing. His music is a kind of 
frame that is very true for my story and images. 

S: In I/ Bidone, you give the first of many pictures o: 
corrupt middle-class life. But Pm struck (for ex 
ample, at the party that Basehart and Masina attend) 
that you can't think of anything more squalid than . 
those men who ask the girl to strip so that they can | 
see if she's wearing falsies. as 
F: You want something more corrupt: that’s your. 


problem. I don't want to shock. I only want to be true : RS 


to the story I’m telling. 


S: What about the orgy that ends La Dolce Vita? P. 
F: La Dolce Vita was considered scandalous—allover |. 
the world! The police wanted to take my passport 


away; they wanted to kill me, to put me in prison! - 


The title of that film came to have a meaning exactly — : 


the opposite of what I'd intended. I wanted the title 
to signify not "easy life" but the “sweetness of life.” — . 
S: That's not the way it comes out. Marcello looks. - 
like someone wallowing in trouble. Think of that- 
scene in which he sees an angelic girl, played He 
and in 875 by Claudia Cardinale. nu 
F: That is a result of the myth produced by a Catho- — 
lic upbringing: a wish for some purity, something | 
morally complete and angelic—stamped at the bot- = 
tom of our minds and leaving us with a nostalgia for 
something rarefied. 

S: If he could attain that, wouldn’t he be better off? 
F: No, he likes la dolce vita. His infantile fancy has- 
its form of integrity, but /a dolce vita is very fascinat- 
ing. 

S: At the end, he makes a gesture of resignation. __ 
F: No, he says, “I don't hear. I don't understand." It... 
could also be considered a bantering gesture: ` 
don't hear you because I don't want to hear you 
S: Why did you revive the character of Cabiria al 
The White Sheik? ^ 
F: Because I liked her nocturnal vagabond spirit: h 
is so typical of Rome. In The White Sheik she 
minor character: a night spirit in love with flar 
Nights of Cabiria she became something la 


" woman in love with love. - 
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“An impressive study of [Ralph Nader], the ascetic an 
 ànscrutable Lone Raider . . . from his Connecticut 
- boyhood through happy years at Princeton and less 

. happy years at Harvard to the writing of his 1965 
_ bestseller, ‘Unsafe at Any Speed,’ and the 


- successful suit against G.M. which enabled 


him to embark on his present role as guide and 
uru for a rising generation of young lawyers 
and others who are expanding his crusade 
- for ‘purification’ of our national life... 
cCarry adds surprising dimensions to 
Nader's image."—Publishers Weekly 


_* A Book of the Month Club Alternate 
_« Excerpt in LIFE Magazine 
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S: One of the great touches in the film is the mascara 
-that runs down Cabiria’s face in the final close- -up. 
. Was that planned? 

F: Everything is planned. Making a film is like put- 
ting an astronaut into space. 

S: Don't you ever improvise? 

F: No. “Improvisation” is an offensive term to an 
artist. I don’t improvise; I try to keep myself open to 
all suggestions, to all changes that occur while the 
film is growing day by day. When I start a film I 
know where I want to end up because I have already 
gone through all those evocations and that magic 
which cause a fantasy to take shape. But after the 
first two or three weeks a film assumes its own will, 
face, and voice; it becomes a different person whom I 
do not know until I begin to make it. Therefore, if I 
tried to be strictly faithful to all my original plans I 
would confine the film. I prepare everything, more 
han is necessary; but then I want the film to grow 
d tell me itself what I must do. This is not impro- 
‘ising; this.is humble service to a creature of one’s 
own that is growing and has its own needs. When 
ou start the film you don't yet know what the faces 
will look like or how much the props will weigh. I can 
write a three-page scene which is very beautiful and 
hen suddenly discover that a certain light accom- 
plishes all that those three pages did. I don't impro- 
vise; my films grow as part of a vital process. 

S: In La Dolce Vita, when Sylvia and Marcello are in 
. the Trevi Fountain, the water is shut off. Why? 

F: It is a trick of dramaturgy. 

~S: Are you upset by those who argue that this action 
-symbolizes an aborted moment of sexual contact? 

. F: Everything in life is symbolic. At this moment, I 
also wanted that silence, that moment of suspension 
between them. 

.S: Do you think that Steiner is a convincing in- 
tellectual? 

F: In Rome there are many such theatrical in- 
tellectuals. And not only Italians are this way. Look 
at Norman Mailer. 

S: He'd like to be thought an intellectual, but he isn’t 
one. 

F: So much the better for him. 

S: Why do you end the film with the sea beast? 

F: It's a childhood memory of a sea monster that a 
storm had thrown up on the beach at Rimini. The 
beach was very crowded, full of journalists. 1 recall 
that Beltrame, who used to paint covers for La 
omenica del Corriere, used this monster one Sun- 
day. It remained vivid in my memory and I always 
inted to make use of it. I wanted to place it in the 
‘scene when the Vitelloni take a walk by the sea, but 
it seemed too powerful an image for that. I even 
thought of ending J Vitelloni with the monster, but 
hat would have been excessive. But in La Dolce Vita 
| seemed to fit. 






























As an expression of absurdity, irrationality. 


F: Who said that? 875 got fabulous reviews all oven, 
the world! And anything can be called an empty. 


friends with yourself, fearlessly and without hope. 


_ rarefied, unvital, stifling. Also, for a creative nature 


you and a critic sit discussing the film, only to be cov 


use of its subject as well as its many brilliant . this mean?” 2 


inventions, 8/2 is probably your most important film; 
but the film has been attacked as a grab bag, an 
empty sack into which you could put—arbitrarily— - 
whatever entered your mind. E 







sack, even The Divine Comedy—to give an example. 
S: You said that the film was your attempt to make 











F: I say so many things. But, even though I said that, 
it 18 true. : 
S: But doesn’t the film ask that Guido be forgiven for 

all his wrongs? 
F: What wrongs? Who is guilty? No one is guilty. We- 
become guilty only when we try to live up to schemes. 
that don’t conform to reality. I, who am fifty, would. 
be guilty if I tried to live like an eighteen-year-old. 

5: If one is honest, he isn’t guilty? 

F: One is guilty only for having regrets. Perhaps 
Guido is guilty in that sense. | 
S: Are you using the critic in the film to raise all the 

objections that the audience might raise? 

F: No, that critic represents an intellectual who is 























like Guido's, criticism is profoundly foreign. He can- | 
not accept that mentality and so has to kill it. Other- 
wise, he would not be able to give full vent to his fan- 
tasies, his world of games and marvels. 

S: But there is a critic inside you, too, isn't there? = 
F: Yes, and once in a while I stab him. am a ^ = 
builder, and building involves both intuitive and ra- - 
tional operations, but I have to reach an equilibrium. 

I know all the categories, and I must choose; but 
choosing means judgment, which delimits things. | 
need that critical sense that selects, eliminates, and 
chooses by taking account of my experience. 

5: Doesn't a critic do the same thing—even though he 
doesn't create films or plays but merely writes about 
them? : 
F: I don’t know. The critic, merely by saying: "Tama > 
critic," inflates himself and causes himself to see not 
what exists but what he thinks ought to exist. But 
things are only what they are. Therefore, the critic is 
usually mistaken. A truly humble critic would look at. 
things from the inside, not from the outside. If the - 
thing is vital and you look at it from your external — 
point of view, you will never understand but will — 
only project onto it what you think it should be. . 
When a critic tells how the work should be according 
to his taste, which has been formed by a certain cul- 
ture and certain artists, he is judging by what is con- -~ 
genial to him. That is totally alien to me. s 
S: Not totally. You are very concerned about critics. 
You are hostile to them but they crop up in your 
films, even in The Clowns. There is a scene in whicl 
















































ered by overturned pails. E 
F: He's not a critic; he's just a newspaperman. | 
S: But he is raising : a cereals SHON: “What 





3 dts a stupid question. 

You consider it stupid. Why don't you leave it 
ione, then? Why do you keep creating characters 
who put this question to your alter ego so that you 
ran debunk it? If it's so clearly stupid to you, why 
don't you just ignore it? 

.F: Because my pictures are also about stupidity. 

S: Who is the girl in white in 877? 

F: She is the most disturbing sign of Guido's impo- 

: tence, and he projects through this figure all his own 

confusions: his desire for an ideal woman who would 
ll him, both as man and artist, what to do; she ts his 
stalgia; his childish desire for protection; his ro- 
anticism. These are all embodied in a figure who 

mocks him because she is only an abstraction. 

S: Why was there so long a hiatus between Juliet of 

“the Spirits and your next film? 

CF: I had written the scenario for a film that would have 

. been my most beautiful (The Voyage of Mastorna), but 

through a mysterious series of circumstances, I never 

was able to make it. I got sick, for a long time. You 

know, it's good sometimes to fall sick because illness 

ruptures the daily routine and forces you to think 

about things in a new way. One imagines he will al- 

ways be vital and active. Suddenly, there comes a 

; pause. As a result, new fantasies emerge. 

=S: Why did the new fantasy become Toby Dammit? 

F: Why, why, why! I was still under contract with 


= DiLaurentis to make Mastorna, and so was in total 
-.. confusion. Then along come these French producers 


_ who beg me to participate in a multi-episode film, al- 
though I have never agreed to work with anyone else. 
But they assured me that of the three stories, I would 
ake one, Bergman another, and Welles the last. 5o 
aid yes. Then it turned out that they had lied 
out Bergman, and Welles, who didn't trust them, 
"fused to sign. I continued anyway, simply because 
this was a way of freeing myself from DiLaurentis. 
When they told me my partners were to be Malle 
and Vadim, I could have legally refused. With me, 
Velles, and Bergman, three visionary artists whose 
mages have richness of meaning, there would have 
en some common quality in this homage to Poe. 
hat's why I signed, not for monetary considerations. 
But you see, I was emerging from a period of crisis; I 
as overwhelmed with troubles, had not worked for 
o years. I could have broken the contract, but that 
idn't seem right. So I proceeded. And now I am glad I 
] because—although I'm not able to judge my own 
rk because I never see it when it is finished — think 
Im is perhaps my most representative. 
| agree, and that's why I'd like to ask several 
stions about it. First, where did you get the idea 
haracterizing the devil as a young girl? 
n Poe's story, which, as you know, was only my 
ping-off point, the devil is a man with a black 
pe and a beard. I didn't like that; it seemed too eigh- 
th-century to me. Moreover, I thought this was the 
g kind of devil for a drugged, hippie actor. His 
rust be his own immaturity—hence, a child. 


S: When Toby enters the airport, we see many fan- 
tastic things going on. There is an ugly man pawing a 
cowboy, a girl standing at a bar next to a sort of Fu 
Manchu, and so on. Why do you fill the background 
with such grotesque figures? 

F: The airport in Rome is like that. Furthermore, this 
is all seen from a drugged perspective. : 
S: Why don't you tell us why Toby sold his soul? 
F: You're asking too much from a short episode. 

S: During the drive through Rome, there are some- 
times sets and sometimes real objects. For example, 
the bus going under the aqueduct is a painted flat. 
F: I do this sort of thing very often. 

S: Why? 

F: Because I like to joke. It makes the image di 
quieting. And the whole tale is meant to have that ef- 
fect: a drive toward death. Even that cowboy you 
mentioned has a mask on his face. These are all 
small tricks. 

S: One of the tricks I'd like to ask you about concerns 
the head of Terence Stamp at the end of the film. 
seems so phony . 

F: The film is make-believe. 

S: I feel the need of something stronger there. 

F: Why, isn't that head frightening? 

S: No. Nor is it frightening in the Satyricon when 
Alain Cuny's head is cut off and falls into the sea. 
That image is marvelous, but it seems to me to be 
adulterated when the body hits the deck and the PE 
of the torso is obviously wax. 

F: Actually, we really cut the head off, but since we 
had two takes and Cuny had only one head. 

S: In an article you wrote for Show in 1964, you said 
you would never adapt a literary work. What made 
you change your mind? 

F: Satyricon is a work in fragments. I didn't illustrate 
a book; the book was simply a pretext. 

S: Why did you cast Tanya Lopert as the Emperor? 
F: Because she was the producer's daughter. But she- 
also gave a feeling of neurotic asexuality, so that one 
can't tell what sex she is—and that was fitting. 3 
S: Why do you so emphasize sickness and SEITE 
in this film? 

F: I don't think I do. I wanted to present an un- 
known world about which we know only impressions, - 
mostly gleaned from an idealized neoclassicism. I. 
wanted to forget all that and make a science-fiction - 
film, as I’ve often said. It is the discovery of an un- 
known planet in which the forms are disquieting. 
Moreover, as you know, there was no penicillin at 
that time, no antibiotics, so terrifying illnesses mus 
have been common. A long life then lasted twenty- 
seven years. Most people must have been sick. 

S: Why don't you show the homosexuality more 
directly? All we see is one man kissing another's wrist. 

F: I wasn’t making a film about homosexuality as 
seen by a prurient Catholic. I wanted everything 
appear as if on a fresco. What did you want, m« 
kissing on the mouth? . | 

S: In the scene at the pinocoteca, a [oou load 





with people passes in front of the window. Why? 
.F: I will never tell you. 

` S: Is it a secret? 

- F: It was pretty. . . . I liked to see those people go 
s: Why do the guests jump up and down in Tri- 
 malchio's bath? 

. F: Because I liked that human wave. 

S: There is no other reason? 

F: Look, in the Satyricon the actors are always doing 

bizarre things because they have to evoke a world 

that we don't know. They look like Italians whose 
gestures seem incomprehensible to an American 
tourist. 

S: Why did you include the episode of the widow of 
Ephesus? 

_F: I thought of cutting it out, but since it is one of the 

more significant of Petronius’ fragments, I was sure 

„that eliminating it would have sent the whole cul- 
tural world of universities, Latinists, and professors 

of Roman history into an uproar. So I let it stand. 
«S: But there has been an uproar anyway, a claim that 
. you've violated the spirit of Petronius. 

.F: Who knows what that really is? So little of, Pe- 
. tronius survives. How can we tell his point of view? 
To understand that we would need to have the whole 
. of the novel, to learn how the characters end up. I 
. was faithful to the fragmentary state of Petronius, 
that ruined temple which is more fascinating because 

. We project onto its broken pillars all the past that has 
 vanished. I am not an illustrator of other men's work. 
I was faithful to the darkness that surrounded the 
Satyricon, to all that which is incomplete, inter- 
rupted, mutilated, and therefore more seductive. 

S: Let's move on to your last film. Why did you in- 

. clude Anita Ekberg in The Clowns? 

.F: I met her one day, and I like Anita. Besides, she 
has a circus personality. 

S: Why the scene with Victoria Chaplin? 

F: I met her in Paris where I needed to shoot a small 
scene of two clowns auditioning for Buglione (which I 
had witnessed in real life). I asked her and her boy- 
friend to play the scene because they live in the circus 
world. Also, it was a way of paying homage to her fa- 
ther. 

S: At the beginning of the film, why do you show 
men in jail also watching the circus tent as it goes up? 
F: For no particular reason. It's just that in Rimini, 

"Where I was born and this scene is taking place, there 

was a jail near the piazza that the circus used. 

5: We've finally arrived at Roma. What can you tell 

e about it? 
*: Nothing much. It is a film I am making in stages 
cause the production is so difficult to organize that 
ve insisted we stop from time to time. It's a film un- 
ike any other—but, as always, it seems to be turning 
out like all my previous films. It's a conversation 
ibout the city. I can't say more now. 
S: It's said that you are surrounded by friends and 


admirers. Isn't that rather dangerous for an artist? 
F: Surrounded by friends? I am always alone. I have 
only about two good friends, and them I see rarely. I 
am surrounded by people who want to work in my 
films, by journalists. $ 
S: Are there no friends who appreciate you so that. 

you have confidence in their criticism? E 
F: Maybe not enough of them. I don’t know. But 
anyway, I don’t like to talk about my work. It is im- 

polite. | 
5: Impolite? ; 
F: My work is so representative of my personality - 
that talking about one is like talking about the other. 
It isn't polite to talk about yourself all the time. ; 
S: People are interested in your work, and as you've - 
said, your work is you. The one interest leads to the - 
other. We can't make a separation. There is even an - 
adjective: Felliniesque. You've made yourself public ` 
property. | 
F: I don't want to repeat myself. I don't want to 


become presumptuous or ridiculous. I don’t want to- 


become an external being whom I must look at in a 
detached way. I want to be free. It is dangerous to iden- 
tify with the public image one has made. Success is 
a construction that it is so easy to become accustomed 
to. But one has to forget, to think one has done nothing. 
I am not speaking of humility but of freedom. If 1 am 
obliged to talk and talk about Steiner, Gelsomina, and 
the others, I am forced to remain tied to what I have 
done, whereas I want to forget it all. 

5: What do you regard as the distinction between a 
simple entertainment and a work of art? 

F: I don't want to talk about entertainment versus 


art. I want to distinguish between a film with an au- ^ 


thor and one that is made for consumption. A film 
made by an author reflects a human creature and his 
ideas. The other, which may contain pleasant images, 
shows you nothing, and you like it precisely because 
it is unreal. Why does a commercial film succeed? 
Because it doesn't disturb the spectator. He leaves | 
the theater in the same darkness with which he en- - 
tered it. People who go to these films don't want to 
be disturbed; they don't want responsibility; they 
want to stay asleep. - 
3: As you say, your films represent an individual. 
consciousness; that's what makes them art. It also- 
makes people interested in your consciousness and. 
causes you to be interviewed, and so forth. It's your- 
excellence that has trapped you. a 
F: I accept this conclusion, since you want to leave — 
the impression that our interview is useful. And it is. 
I only want you to understand why I have been so re- 
luctant; not because I am uncouth or ungrateful to` 
someone who has studied my work with such care- 
and enthusiasm. My reaction springs more from ti- 
midity. This long and searching talk about past work 
ues me to exactly what I want to forget. e 
S: In 8%, Guido is constantly asking to be freed. 
F: I am Guido. O | E 





. TEN HARDIEST PE! 


Id news stories never die; 
hey just go on overset 
and overset and over 


© Gay Talese, in his now classic The 
Kingdom and the Power, berated the 
smug, Satisfied, and stodgy New York 
imes of the fifties and sixties for 
lackluster, habitual coverage of an- 
nual news stories such as the Easter 
parade, the lighting of the Christmas 
tree in Rockefeller Center, and the 
governor's budget message: “. . . any 
“particular occasion that had been suc- 
-cessfully and uncontroversially cov- 
ered and printed in The Times last 
year and the year before, and the 
year before that could be [and usually 
ould be] covered the same way this 
ar. The layout would be identical, 
th the same size photographs and 
yoses and an almost identical head- 
ine and lead . 


by Todd Hunt 


Ah, yes, American journalism's 
hardy perennials. All papers propa- 
gate them, not just the Times. What 
Talese failed to acknowledge was 
this: we newspaper freaks love and 
adore those hardy perennials. With- 
out them we'd feel cast adrift—loosed 
from our moorings by the editors we 
depend upon for what little continu- 
ity there is upon the storm-tossed sea 
of current events. 


So all hail the Golden Oldies of 


newspaperdom. Here, in case you 
haven't kept up, are the current top 
ten: 


1. THE LOCH NESS MONSTER 


Bless his fifty-pound, warm- 
blooded heart, this elusive beast re- 
mains the all-time headline-grabbing 
champion. Oh, sure, the Abominable 
Snowman horned in for a while, and 
UFOs caused repeated stirs through- 
out the 1960s. But year in, year out, 
Big Nessie continues to add clippings 
to his scrapbook. 

The latest round of stories concerns 
the attempt of chemists employed by 
International Flavors and Chemists, 
Incorporated, of New York to concoct 
a blend of “attractants” which will 
lure the monster from the deeps—pre- 
sumably sexual odors. We've come a 
long way from mere “sightings” and 
theories 

How many newspapermen, heavy 
drinkers notwithstanding, believe 
there really is a Loch Ness monster? 
Probably not more than 5 percent, for 
journalists are a skeptical lot. But 
how many of them would dare not 
print the next fish story to come over 
the wires with an Inverness dateline? 
Though it be myth, conventional 
news judgment dictates that it is a 
mandatory myth. 


The standard Dionne qui 
story leads with this routin 
dated sentence: The three rem 
Dionne quintuplets celebrated 
XXth birthday today at a quie! 
attended by a few close friend: 


inside page, how much spac 
have to fill?) reminds us wh 
Dionne said when the nurse to 
“Five daughters, five!” ar 
much the family was paid 
Brown & Bigelow Company : 
for the annual advertising c 
pictures and what the girls wo 
ate and said on their first trip 
United States and which or 
into a convent and came ¢ 
and which one died first ai 
one died second and how th 
ences split up the family bu 
girls and which of the quint 
jolly one and which was th: 
one and also a little bit abou 
anywhere-so- famousAr 
quints, and the certainly-no 
mous South Dakota quint 
there is room perhaps: jus 
about how fertility à drug 





n Sweden and Australia have 
x nine babies, most of which 


mrs TRUMAN'S 
HDAY-ANNIVERSARY- 
JAL CHECKUP 


s is something of a floating cate- 
Harry Truman took it over only 
John Nance Garner died, and 
replaced Alvin York. Ser- 
York, if you remember the 
ooper classic, was jes’ a hell- 
ountry boy who turned his 
s on the Germans and won ev- 
edal the country offers. After 
^, he came home, drank a lot, 
rted dying. Whole generations 
know Sergeant York through 
ch item at the bottom of 
one saying he "lies near death." 
ionally there was a short item 
he "showed signs of recovery," 
ually he just went on dying un- 
hat editors refer to as a 1-14 
e caps head, which is one size 
than the head over a filler tell- 
that sisal hemp production has 
ed in the Yucatán Peninsula. 
York finally did pass away, 
r Vice President Garner inher- 
s l-14 machine caps head. Now 
Truman has it, and he's always 
news. Does he have ten birth- 
year, or does it only seem so? 
he go in for his annual physical 
every other Tuesday? While we 
sking impertinent questions, 
ill be the next to inherit the old 
Rose Kennedy? J. Paul Getty? 
e Eisenhower? Lassie? 


jloer pher out to ace. one 
ictures of somebody | 


presenting somebody else with an 
oversized check representing first 
prize in a lottery or the amount of 
money collected by the United Fund. 
But they still scramble for a shot of 
the burly Caterpillar operator 
scratching his head and looking at a 
mother robin who stupidly stuffed 
broomstraws into a crevice between 
an I-beam and the brick facing, 


thinking it a suitable place to raise 


her brood. What kind of sappy senti- 


mentality drives a contractor to lose 


hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
lost time over a clutch of eggs? Espe- 
cially after his heavy equipment and 
his endless blasting have destroyed 
the runs and burrows of dozens upon 
dozens of fuzzy little rabbits and be- 
guiling gophers? Does this sort of 
folly sell papers? Probably not. Does 
it somehow balance all the bad news 
out of Saigon, Moscow, Washington, 
and Wall Street? Maybe. 


. 5. THE TEMPERATURE IN 


INTERNATIONAL FALLS, 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth calls itself *the air-condi- 
tioned city," and Bemidji, Minnesota, 
proudly boosts its image as “the na- 
tion’s icebox.” Presidio, Texas, on the 
other hand, usually has its first 100- 
plus day of the year a week or so after 
the last 100-plus day of the previous 
year. Still, International Falls retains 
its mystique. Why do people live 
where it gets down to 50 below in the 
winter? How do they start their cars? 
Apparently these questions, although 
they have been answered in numer- 
ous oil company commercials and 
Harry Reasoner interviews, continue 
to fascinate the American public. Or 
is it just that we need reassurance ev- 
ery February 2 that there are people 
in the world who are crazier and 
more uncomfortable than we? 


6. GARDEN ODDITY: A POTATO 
SHAPED LIKE A DUCK 


Actually, there hasn't been a pic- 
ture of a potato shaped like a duck in 
an American newspaper for seven 
years, and then only because it was 
grown by the wife of the publisher of 
a 1400-circulation weekly in Ver- 
mont. But the parade of garden odd- 


ities continues unabated: A sunflower 
as tall as one t teenage: bey. standing. 


on the shoulders of another. A zuc- 

chini squash that grew around a 
brick. A tomato that looks like Jimmy 
Durante if you look at it this way, a - 
goose if you look at it that way. Sim- - 
ilarly, a gourd that bears a striking re- 
semblance to Abraham Lincoln. A 
Siamese twin cabbage. A carrot grow- . 
ing in a crack in the sidewalk. Cau- 
liflower in a second-story gutter 


spout. The law of averages, assisted ._ 


perhaps by bored or imaginative gar- _ 
deners, dictates that each year atleast . 
one zucchini squash will grow around ` 
a brick and somehow one cauliflower . 


seed will find its way to a second- 
story gutter spout. News of the event 
is assurance that the long, hot sum- 
mer is drawing to a close, and per- 
haps that is a worthwhile public ser- 
vice. 


7. ANOTHER CABINET 
SHUFFLE IN ITALY 


Take a dozen playing cards. How ^ 
many ways can you rearrange them 


|in your hand? How many com- 


binations are there? How long does it- 
amuse you? What difference does it | 
make? Now substitute slips of paper: 
marked Fanfani, Rumor, Nenni, 


| Moro, etc. Start moving the cards: 


around again. After each shuffle, 
write a dispatch to the wire service 
Other countries have tried this syst 
(France after the war; South V 


| after. Diem; The Congo aft 





pendence, etc.), but the Italians are 
the only ones who know how to make 
it work as an acceptable alternative to 
a functioning government. If you 

ontinue to read these stories beyond 

1e headline, perhaps you should be 
subscribing to Mad magazine instead 
of a daily newspaper. 


8. IF THIS IS JANUARY, IT MUST 
BE PIE CHART TIME 


-. The National Football League has 
managed in six short years to Pavlov 
us into associating mid-January with 
Super Bowl. Rah. But not all the 
oward Cosell interviews in the 
ld can equal the excitement in 
wsrooms across the nation each 
anuary when the Associated Press 
wirephoto machine transmits the Pro- 
yosed Annual Budget pie charts: ar- 
istic renderings of two outsized silver 
dollars, one showing where the 
money goes, the other depicting 
here the money comes from. Amaz- 

: every year the Defense slice of 

he Outgo pie makes like The Blob 
‘that menaced Steve McQueen, blurp- 


ing and gloomping itself 10 percent 
bigger. And all those other slices— 
welfare, education, health, and such— 
have shrunk so much that their leg- 
ends have to be printed outside the 
pie chart, connected to it by skinny 
lines. The average reader spends 17.3 
seconds staring at the pie charts, 
never really fully comprehending. It 
beats reading the 650-page book on 
which they're based, though, and 
that's what keeps enterprises like the 
AP, the Reader's Digest, and Classic 
Comics in business. 


9. TWO FRATERNITY BOYS 
TOSS FRISBEE FOR 37 DAYS 


Fraternity boy kisses coed for 
eleven hours. Fraternity boy takes 
shower for three days. Fraternity 
boys demolish grand piano and stuff 
the pieces through 10-inch hole in 27 
seconds flat. Seventeen fraternity 
boys in a phone booth. Twenty-two 
fraternity boys in a Volkswagen. Fra- 
ternity boy sits atop Old Main cupola 
until campus raises ten thousand dol- 
lars for multiple sclerosis. Fraternity 
boy pushes peanut with nose to girls' 
college eight miles away. Fraternity 
boy holds ice cube for 38 minutes be- 
fore it melts completely. Fraternity 
boy stays up 188 hours without fall- 
ing asleep. Fraternity boy eats 71 hot 
dogs in one sitting. Fraternity boy 
pushes bed across United States. Fra- 
ternity boy skips rope for entire se- 
mester. Fraternity boy walks up and 
down steps of Washington Monu- 
ment 23 times in a row. Fraternity 
boy floats down Mississippi in bath- 
tub. Fraternity boy gets picture in all 
1700 U.S. daily newspapers. 


CAN YOU BUY FOR A PEN 


Contrary to what you might t 
from reading the typical Ameri 
newspaper, every day is not r 
with rapes, natural disasters, cit 
graft, society scandals, Nat 
Safety Council highway slau 
predictions, and the preceding 
archetypes. Occasionally the - 
God of Black Ink and Pulpy | 
print conspires mightily again: 


journalist. When this happens. 


called a Slow News Day. Doe 
mean the paper shrinks by some 
tiple of four pages? Of course 1 


means that the editors, who u 


content themselves with strippin 
wire machines for copy and ri 
open basketloads of handout 
pared by public relations men, 


resort to what is known in the 


as the "enterprise" story- 
means they get a little dandruff 
their fingernails from scratchin: 
heads. What usually results is a- 
ticularly cute little feature written 
the most eager kid in the gener: 


signment pool. "Here's ten 
growls the green-eyeshade ma 
out and see how many things yi 
buy in this town for a penn 
kid buys a piece of candy, a 1 
handful of stale peanuts, and r 
with seven cents to produce ai 
pouring of sparkling copy th: 
about fills the inside front page 
photo chief blows his nail-cand 
picture up to four columns by 
inches deep. 

Sad to say, some editors « 
ping out these days . . . sendi 
cubs out to see what they can 
a nickel. What the hell, d 
have any respect for a tr 
they start tampering wit 
Hardy Perennials, by damn 
ing American newspaper's 
are truly numbered. [7 





A story by Denis Joh nson 


amie had been going to kill herself as that was 
the only way to show him, but Sarah Hughes two 

M, trailers down had killed herself first to show her 
¿own husband—cleaned the trailer, dressed up in her 
special black negligee, and stood right in the doorway 
when she shot herself with her husband's police re- 
volver, so she was the first thing he found when he 
. came home late from running around on her, stretched 
. out on the floor like a dark Raggedy Ann doll with her 
_ brains in the kitchen. Two weeks later he was living in 
:the same trailer with the girl Sarah had killed herself 
over. Sarah had always been the one to do things first 
hat way, giving herself to the state wrestling champion 
when she was only fourteen, and then the other girls all 
jaw what a mistake it was and decided to wait till they 

ere almost married. So Jamie left him standing in 
he little kitchen with half a grapefruit in his hand in- 
tead. 

Anyway, now they were in Illinois, and the bus 
would stop in Chicago, where they had to change. 
Miranda jabbered on and on, excited to be up past 
yedtime. Jamie pushed the words away, afraid of the 
lark the bus rushed into, confused at being swal- 
owed so quickly by her new existence, fearful she 
vould be gulped down whole and digested and spit 
ut an old lady at the other end, too jumbled to won- 
ler where her youth had disappeared to. Occasion- 
lly she tried to shush Miranda, as the baby was 

eping and so was everyone else on the bus, except 
he driver, she hoped, but Miranda had to nudge 
aby Ellen with her foot every two seconds because 
wanted to play, right in the middle of Illinois in 

e middle of the night. “Randy,” she said, “I’m 

tred now, hon. Don't wake up Ellen now." 


iranda sat on her hands and pretended to sleep, - 


"Move your foot, hon," Jamie told her. “I ain't. 
playing, move your foot now." | 
Miranda feigned sleep, unable to hear, her foot . 
Jerking in a dream to jostle the baby. - 
"Move—yer—fut," Jamie whispered fiercely and 
grabbed her ankle and moved it. “You behave. Or 
Pil tell the driver and he'll take and put you off the’ 


bus, right there in that cornfield. Right in the dark, 


with the scarecrow. Do you hear me?" She jerked | 
Miranda’s foot away again. “Don’t you play like - 
you're asleep when I can see goddamn it you ain't!" 
She stared with hatred at Miranda's closed eyes | 
and soon realized the child had fallen asleep. The 
weight of anger was displaced by the weight of fear- 
as the bus sailed down the gullet the headlights 
made. She put her hand over her face and half-slept. - 
In Chicago all the people were dwarfs and they 
pushed and shoved to get on the bus, even cutting in. 
front of the two kindly nuns, who were there first. 
The two nuns smiled sweetly at Miranda and Baby 
Ellen and played peekaboo behind their fingers after 
they had taken their seats; but Jamie could tell they . 
found her makeup too thick, her skirt too brief. They 
knew she was leaving her husband and figured she 
would turn for a living to whoring. She wanted to tell 
them what was what, but you can't talk to a Catholic. 
The shorter nun carried a bright cut rose wrapped in 
her two hands. E 
A colored man came on the bus holding up his pil- 
lows for fifty cents like a skilled waiter. Jamie bought 
two pillows and placed one under Miranda's head, 
smoothing back the child's hair and crooning to her 
softly. M 
"Momma, Momma I ain't tarred in the least jus 
now," Miranda said, hooking back a strand o 
inky. "Where are we, Momm 





We're under the ground, sugar. We're in Chicago 

e I told you, and the bus station is under the 
round. See all the pretty blue lights? All over?" 
-As the bus wound through the tunnel toward the 
surface among blue lights the passengers were 
thrown back and forth like dummies propped in their 
seats. Once in a movie the Comanches had scalped 
the cavalry scouts and sent them, bloody under their 
hats, back into the cavalry fort propped up dead in 
their saddles. “We’re going to Chocklit Town," Mi- 
randa said. 
. They came up into the street and the bus appeared 
too large to maneuver safely among the blustering 

ttle cars. *Howcomes they need all those blue lights, 
Momma?” Miranda said. She stood in her seat and 
peered over to see what was behind her. 

“Oh I don’t know, Randy,” Jamie said, and began 
. to weep uncontrollably, her shoulders pitching and 
_ jerking in a rhythm unlike the bus's. 
© “Were going someplace,” Miranda informed the 
man in the seat behind them. “Want to know where 
we're going?" Jamie pressed her forehead against the 


windowpane, her knuckles jammed against her teeth. 
The man in the seat behind was nearly asleep but 
with the motion of the bus he seemed to nod at Mi- 
randa. "Chocklit Town," she told him. “Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, with everything chocklit.” Holding 
back sobs that jumped out of her anyway, Jamie 


seemed to be upchucking rather than weeping, her 
face sickly and swollen under the passing streetlights. 
“Chocklit houses and chocklit streets and chocklit 
people,” Miranda said, leaning further over the back 
f the seat to ensure the man’s attention. “You could 
chocklit all day if you want to. Momma’s going to 
rake the chocklit.” Jamie was talking and sobbing 
ato her pillow, crushing herself to it to contain her 
huddering. 
 *Ka-hack, ka-hack, ka-haaaa," Baby Ellen 
screamed. She swung her fists outward from the in- 
fant seat and stretched her legs and kicked. Her 
howling arose through the bus, which up to now had 
een silent save for the chatter of Miranda and her 
xXther's exploding of grief into the pillow. 
hush, Baby Ellen," Miranda said. She struck the 
by across the face. “Chocklit Town you can cry all 
‘ou want to. Shush! I'm fixing to go to sleep right 
ow." She put her hand on her hip, standing on her 
nees in the seat. "Can't you all give me one single 
minute of peace?" She placed her pillow over Baby 


*Miranda, leave her a-/one," Jamie said, still sob- 
ng. She unbuckled Baby Ellen from the infant seat 
between them and held her in one arm and crooned, 
ery now and then her voice catching as if with a 
ith her free hand she searched beneath the seat 
or the traveling bag, then in the traveling bag for 
aby Ellen's orange juice. "There there there there," 
told Baby Ellen. “Have a crib for you soon, and a 

ng to tie on your music box with, and Momma 


and Miranda'll come sing to you when it's bedtime, 
and here's your orange juice thank goodness, there 
there there there little Baby Ellen, oh that's a good 
orange juice, such a serious orange juice, such a seri- 
ous look, oh, see the pretty sun? See the sun over 
there, Baby Ellen? That's just a little bitty part of the 
sun, pretty soon Baby Ellen see the whole sun and 
then it's morningtime for Baby Ellen and Momma 
and Miranda Sue." 


he fed Baby Ellen her orange juice and watched 
the sun as it moved into prominence above the 
dead cornfields in Indiana, the light striking 
her face painfully as it ticked over the frozen pools 
and rows of broken stalks glazed with ice. Her hus- 
band was an electric salesman with no talent for sell- 
ing and no feeling for electronics. He brooded over 
his life, and it grew on him till he was rattling around 
inside of it and practically went crazy. Why couldn't. 
she just be thankful to him, he always wanted to 
know, since he was losing track of what he wanted 
just so she could have everything she wanted? 
Couldn't she see how everything kept happening? 
How everything was on top of him, then he was on ^ 
top of it, looked like, but nothing ever ended out. 
right? It was just, he would pound his fist on the wall 
so the small trailer shook, one moment goes to the 
next . . . He choked her close to death twice, so fran- 
tic to think she could not understand what was hap- 
pening to him. And she could not. He slept almost. 
every moment he was at home. At night, he cried and 
confessed how everything scared him. Whenever she. 
looked at him he had his face in his arms, hiding 
from the pictures in his own brain. He had found. 
himself a girlfriend finally. ; 
Her husband had been no problem with running 
around at first. He had been just the opposite at first 
staying home and sleeping, sleeping. Sarah Hughes’! 
husband had done enough running around for fiv 
men. Sarah never knew for sure where it was that he 
husband was the night security man, so she wa: 
never able to check up on him, though she knew 
what he was up to, she said, because he ate a lot o 
eggs all the time. The trouble with Jamie's husband 
at first, was that he believed happiness lived in oni 
place, California, and all you had to do to find happi 
ness was get yourself a trailer there. California ha 
been Golden Land much like Miranda's Chocolat: 
Town, an exaggeration of a big lie. | 
She could never pick out the right thing to do from 
all the other things. Cut loose between Californi 
and everything that would happen next; she couk 
not stand to let the bus keep moving, and thought 
will get off this bus at the breakfast stop and changi 
my ticket and take the next bus on home, no mat 
about Chocolate Town. She had left her confu 
husband and the dead tragic Sarah behind, but 
taken his confusion and her tragedy along. He 
be happy to see her, confusion or guilt notwithst: 







































middle. Liked the trip so much, you. thought you'd 


and look out the left side this time, case I missed 


Ellen i in a little booth with a curtain. Jamie and Mi- 


toward Cleveland. © 


hey were praying, the bright rose the shorter nun 

ad been clutching in Chicago now. replaced by a 
rk rosary. Jamie wondered if nuns were made to 

tay each day following breakfast. Did they think to 





glanced at Miranda making broad, even strokes 


a black and white hat on top of her curly hair. 


st Virginia before the move. You couldn't be very 

oton your religion i in California, because California 

was full of agnostics and John. Birchers and- magi- 

ans, and the only ones very serious about religion 

BO off. the bridges. In. California, Baptism 
just another way of getting yourself wet. 
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spect to bo. praying. “God. had 
e anyway, and did not bother to 


ed agai 








a sea horse on his arm 





ing, she was certain of it. What would: whe: say y? Fe o 
got my toothbrush, she told herself, and smiled. For- _ 
got my purse. Left my lunch behind. The ticket man 
would laugh at her for turning around right in the - 


tart over, said the ticket man. Yep, have to go back . i 


omething special, Jamie would say. At the breakfast - 
top Jamie paid a lady to look after Miranda and . 
Baby Ellen while she took a shower in the ladies - 
room. Miranda stood on a tomato juice crate to: ply .. 
the pinball and took pictures of herself holding Baby _ 


randa ate cornflakes with sliced banana, and the 
turnpike took on more curves and. hills ¢ as it came — 


Four seats back and on the other side of ihe: aisle, | g 


the two nuns sat muttering to themselves, sleepy with | 
breakfast. Jamie observed them secretly and realized 


es, I am praying, and did they hold a. por- 
their head of God's face with his white beard, - 
ig and nodding thoughtfully at their Latin? - 


ut then, Miranda was not a Catholic because Jamie. 
as not a Catholic. They had not been much of any- 
ing in California, though they had been. Baptists i Ine 


re the crazy people like that, who were always - 


fibre weve pedpl in California convinced thatthe 


Pe aes You picked Venusians or Mar- | 


he i before anyway, the bright rose had ap- 
md: she choked it in her two hands as 
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— now in Ohio, as they spread out like fans from the 
-= horizon, then whipped shut as they passed. The sky 
had gone gray after dawn, and the hills pushed up 
_ directly against the burden of it; a few birds glided 
<>- and wheeled just under it. “Let the boy rock and 
- — roll," she hummed to herself, and the man hummed 
.. a melody too, interjecting a hissy whistle into the 
v. tune. 
—. “Nope, nope, nope," the man said, popping his 
-> beer can. She glanced at him but he did not continue, 

and she turned her eyes again to the fields running 
away beside them. “Nope, nobody sees this," he said 
iddenly, and kissed her cheek. 
“Now stop that!" 
"Stop what?" 
“Pm married!” 
"Where's your husband?” 
= "He's home.” 
cc cfWhere's that?” 
|... “He’s home. He's at the next stop. He's in Cincin- 
C: mati." 
_ “This bus don’t go to Cincinnati.” 

— “Hell meet us in Cleveland.” 
“Now, I heard you telling your little girl, while 
_. back, she won't see Daddy no more.” He grinned and 
. opened another beer. It hissed loudly opening, and 
—. She jerked. No one had noticed. The two nuns were 
asleep toward the back, one leaning against the win- 














| dowpane with the other's head resting on her shoul- - 


iv der. 
"Well," Jamie said, “I had to leave him." 

a "You're not going to start howling on me again are 

you?” 
ix : “I told you, that was just nerves. Everybody gets 
|... nerves now and again.” 
-. — "Have another beer, afore I drink it all up." 
“You didn’t even say your name yet.” 
e “Name’s Bill. Leather Bill. Bill Houston. Told it to 
.. your little girl there, and I thought you must of 
heard.” He took hold of her hand, rubbing it briskly. 
¿oo “Don’t matter how you rub it,” she said. “I ain't 
fainted yet, long as this trip has lasted. Holding 
_ hands is holding hands. And kissing is kissing, even 
. just on the cheek. Now, you behave.” 
.. "Oh, all right,” he said, mocking her. “PI leave 
- off. Hey, here, I got something right here that'll help 
that beer taste goo-ood." He sneaked a pint bottle of 
-bourbon from his bag, and catching hold of her wrist, 
= sloshed some into her can of beer. “That'll perk her 
= up.” He slapped his nose with a forefinger, rolling his 
- eyes and allowing his tongue to fall from the corner 

of his mouth. 
. She sipped from her drink and they discussed the 
« passage of eras, the transformation of the landscape, 
. the disappearance of the Burma-Shave signs, the im- 

personality of the turnpikes. Soon the beer was gone 
. and the cans held only bourbon. “You don't have to 
- be afraid of me,” Leather Bill said. “I been married 
three times.” 
-— "Three times? What for?" she said. 























“I could never figure out what for myself. After the 
first time I said, next time you want to do that, you 
just remember. So I got this here." He displayed a 
scarcely noticeable tattoo on the inside of his elbow, 
a tiny feminine Satan's face over the motto, Remem- 
ber Annie. "It didn't do me no good," he said. 
“Three months later I was right back married again. 
To a big and fat one. First one was little and skinny, 
so the next one I made sure she was big and fat, for 
the variety." 

"Variety's important." 

"Yes, it is. Variety's important." 

“Course, you have to be dependable, too.” 

“Third one I married was dependable. I could just 
never figure it, she was so dependable, and then one 
day right in the middle of everything she says, what 
was your first wife’s name. I says it was Annie; she 
says, oh yeah, Annie what; and I says, Annie Klein! 
What you asking me for? Well, she was just wonder- 
ing. So about five minutes later she wants to know 
what was my secont wife’s name. So course I told her, 
which it happened to be the same maiden name as 
she had. That why you picked me? she wants to 
know. What do you mean, I told her, coming up on 
me all of a sudden with this shit—scuse me—she says, 
so, Pm wife number three, and Roberts number two, 
but when it comes to number one, L ain't a thing, and 
next day she filed. All of a sudden like that. I says, 
you're number one! you're number one! but she just 
went on ahead and filed." 

"I imagine Tll be having a divorce pretty soon.” 

"Oh, there ain't nothing to it. You just stand there, 
and everything they say, you say yes. Pretty soon 
you're divorced. It don't feel no different, far as I 
could tell." 

“I think it might probly feel different," she said. 

"I don't know," he said. *Never felt a bit different 
to me. Course, pretty soon, being married was the 
difference, and getting divorced was the usual." 

"That ain't going to be the way with me. I’m single 
from here on in." 

"You just keep saying that, like I did." 

"You just watch. Once is enough. I had a man run- 


ning around on me once, that's all, that's it. No more. 


Thanks anyway." 

"Well. Takes a lot of willpower, stick to one brand 
all the time with no variety." 

“7 stuck with the same brand! Wasn't no trouble to 
me. He only had to stay out three nights, and I said 
that's that. Three times is just about three times too 
many, I told him. Wasn't long afore I found out who 
it was, and how many times, and everything. I told 
him, I'm hard to fool. And I am." She was drunk. 

Leather Bill had been working someplace for the 
last few months, he said. He had had something to 
do with oil rigging, she was not paying much atten- 
tion. He had saved up some money, perhaps a good 
pile of money, and he was lonesome. Cleveland went 
by like a collection of billboards. Before she knew it 
she had agreed to stay over a day in Pitts- 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


The Olds Ninety-Fight. 
An exceptional new bumper helps protect a truly exceptional car. 


It gives a little. 


Mounted on steel springs, it 
flexes, then returns to position, to 
help absorb minor impacts. 


The new front bumper is typ- 
ical of the important touches 
you'll find on the Ninety-Eight. 


This car is replete with fea- 
tures that augment its reputation 
as an exceptional luxury car. 


For example: roominess. Six 
people sit comfortably, front seat 
and back. Even the trunk is 
roomy. A family of four can pack 
up for a two-week vacation and 
not worry about leaving a suit- 
case behind. 


The roadworthiness, of course, 
is superb. The mere size and 
weight of the car is one reason; 
it has a 127-inch wheelbase, 
weighs over 4400 pounds. 
Oldsmobile attention to detail is 
another: Supershocks help absorb 
bumps; a refined steering geom- 
etry helps reduce sway; a front- 
seat cushioned with six inches of 
solid foam permits hours of rid- 
ing with exceptional comfort. 


Standard equipment on the 
Ninety-Eight reads like a list of 
extra-cost items on many other 
cars. Turbo Hydra-matic trans- 
mission. Power steering. Power 


front disc brakes. Power ventila- 
tion. A responsive 455-cubic-inch 
Rocket V-8 engine that runs 
efficiently on regular, no-lead or 
low-lead gasolines. 


And while you may not see side- 
guard door beams, thedual-master- 
cylinder-brake system, or the 
cargo-guard that separates trunk 
and passengers, you can be sure 
that these and all the other GM 
safety features are standard, too. 


The Olds Ninety-Eight. From 
new front bumper to roomy 
trunk, it’s exceptional. 


It’s what every beautiful lux- 
ury car has always tried to be. 


OLDSMOBILE NINETY-EIGHT. QUITE A SUBSTANTIAL CAR. 
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A Loaf of Paté, a Label of Wine and Thou. _ 
B&G. Its all the French you'll ever need. B&G. Two eloquent letters | 


the French have used since 1725 to describe their best—from Beaujolais to Pouilly Fuisse, 
from Pommard to Chablis-B&G. Could anything be more romantic? 


B&G. Love letters from France. - 


BARTON & GUESTIER. 36 FINE WINES IN ONE FINE FAMILY. 


IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK. N Y AND SAN FRANCISCO, CA 





— burgh and see the town with Bill Houston before 

. -traveling on to Hershey. But didn't Hershey come 
before Pittsburgh? Or didn't the place they were sup- 
posed to change for Hershey come first? He did not 
know. She did not know, either, and by God she 
didn't care. She'd been on this bus five days and 
didn't care, couldn't care. Let her sister-in-law wait 
all day and all night at the bus station, let Hershey. 
Pennsylvania, wait one more day for her, she'd been 
waiting five days for Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

She had discussed killing herself, she confessed, 
with Sarah Hughes, her best friend who had gone to 
the same high school in West Virginia. Discussed 
how she would do it. She would dress up, that's how. 
Wouldn't that show him what he was losing? And 
she was pretty, wasn't she, even after two kids, and 
five days on the bus? She would use Sarah's hus- 
band's revolver, and stand right in the doorway when 
she did it, so he would see her first thing. And Sarah 
would listen in the night for the shot, then listen in 
case the kids woke up. Because he had stayed out two 
nights in a row already. That was that, that was all, 
so long. No thanks, the note would read. 

But you know who he was doing it with, Bill? You 
want to know who? Sarah. Old Sarah from the same 
homeroom six years ago, same graduation, same 
trailer court in California, and now same lover, same 
everything, Sarah Hughes. Because on the third 
night, she couldn't stand this treatment, not for one 
more second; she snuck over to Sarah's to borrow the 
gun and there he was, sneaking home, out of Sarah's 
trailer with the door creaking so loud in the quiet she 
took it for herself, screeching, old Leather Bill, and 
he saw, and she saw, and Sarah in the doorway with 
her panties saw so everyone knew that everyone else 
knew what was what with who. The sun was rising. It 
should have been night, Bill, and it practically was, it 
felt like night for the three of them. So she left. What 
could anybody say? Just had to pack and not look at 
each other and be very quiet, even though Sarah 
came to knock on the door but went away before she 
could make herself, twice, and then at nine thirty she 
killed herself and it was like she killed all three of 
them. Everyone on the bus was observing her as she 








THE RETURN 
by Tu Fu -. 





















There Comes After Here : 


wept on Leather Bill’s obscenely tattooed shoulder. 
She went to the toilet to vomit. Briefly she ât- 
tempted to be graceful, then she blundered from one 
pair of seats to the next, commenting angrily on. 
erratic and inconsiderate driving around he 
Wasn't that the way? Never a bus driver who know 
where the road even is. Three feet from the dooi 
the toilet she declared that she had changed h 
mind and would vomit wherever she felt like it; an 
watch out because she probably would, any sec 
now. Right now she would see if she wanted to w 
a bit more, or vomit first. She would walk up. 
down the aisle here for a minute, to take the air and 
cry for a minute. b 
And goddamn it, didn't she have a right to cry — 
with the kids driving her crazy with Chocklit Town ~ 
five days on the bus the windows like a movie going 
by the shoving around? You can give her permission . 
to cry or just go on back to your convent with your rose - 
in your teeth. PI puke here if I want to or anywhere L 
want to, your convent Chocklit Town Golden Land. i 
Keep smiling but I can see what you think, the god- - 
damn white line goes right through me every time I 
close my eyes five days on the bus. Smile. I can see you 
got to make yourself smile and smile with your convent 
funny hat, everybody sees you getting angry just like- 
anybody else nun or no nun. Five days on this smelly 
bus how long you been on? Your whole life is a bus 
your convent is a bus you do it with the janitors and 
preachers I’ve read all about you in the medical articles _ 
in the paper. You think I got problems? You got more 
problems figuring out what to do with that rose than I. 
got in my whole life. I been to your Chocklit Town ev=.. 
erybody there just strangles with the stink of it, I been - 
to Golden Land so golden you got to hide from the sun. - 
Pride goeth before, I know pride goeth before a fall, 
don't you tell me. Well child you. Don't you well 
child me because I ain't your kid. Pride goeth before. 
a fall, all I need is wings Lord I could go with my - 
pride and no one ever have a thing to say about it, 
specially nuns. She looked up and she was a woman - 
sailing toward Pittsburgh on the bus, drunk, making _ 
a commotion like she never had in her life be- . 
fore. C ac 








Late at night I return home along Tiger Road. 

The mountains are black, the people sunk in their sleep. 
At the horizon the Dipper descends into the river. 
Above, the morning star blossoms in space. 

In front of my house I call for a pair of torches. 


The flare startles an ape in the mountain pass: 


Translated by Mark Perlberg 
and Lee Feigon 





“That white-haired dancing old man, 
singing and shaking his thorn staff. 
At such an hour? Who can he be?” 


TWO 
POEMS 


by Jarold Ramsey 
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IN THE THICKET 


“To slay, to love—the greatest enterprises of life upon man!” 
—Axel Heyst, Victory 

We always learn something, love, in a thicket 

At home with you now, in the ultimate confusions 

Of love and death, death and love, I think 

Of the summer I was thirteen: skulking 

With an older friend named Harold in a jungle 

Of scraggly lodgepole pine and fern and whatnot 

Going dark in the dusk by the Pacific, 

Bat and locust hour in that slanting limbo 

Between the absolutes of sea and mountain forest— 


We spied a man in a clearing, with a woman. 

Our fright and their lust made them luminous; 

We were dumbfounded by all that pale motion on the ground. 
He was doing things to or with that woman 

We hadn’t dreamed of yet. “Should we 

Tell my father?” I said to Harold, sotto voce. 

“No, let’s wait and see.” What more to see 

I never learned, for Harold’s callow throat betrayed us, 
Cracking up between a whisper and a squeak. 


The man reared up, twisting the shadows; 

Before our eyes his movement and the woman’s, 
Faceless, eloquent, swimming over 

The dark earth together in circles, straightened, harkened 
To us, became a final spasm of recognition 

As he grabbed a rifle up and turned and fired, 

Snapping off four shots like curses. 

Three went wild, the last one lopped a branch off 

I held in my hand. 


When we stopped running 

On the moon-stunned beach in sight of the village 

Our wounds were three toenails missing between us, 

And my hand was numb to the wrist, as if Pd 

Hammered a spike on stone. *What if he'd killed us?" 
Asked Harold. In the sand his foot was bleeding the answer. 
"Maybe she wasn't his wife," I said, 

Indignant in safety, limping toward final causes. 


Such naiveté! And yet my hand 

Twenty years older grows numb once again when I phrase 
For you the question I vowed that night never 

To ask my father, for fear of his begging the question: 
Was it love somehow 

Was it love that wanted us dead in the thicket? 





DREAMING OF CANNONS 


“Before we was mustered out in '66 and went on home to 

the Valley, we buried our brass cannon near the Camp. 

We thought old Chief Paulina and his braves might make 

trouble again sometime, and anyway, that cannon would 

have been tolerable heavy to carry back over the moun- 

tains.” 
—A member of Company A, First Oregon Volun- 
teers, stationed at Camp Polk, Oregon, during In- 
dian uprisings in 1865-1866; as told to Walter 
Mendenhall, as told to his nephew Max Men- 
denhall, as told to his nephews. . . 

Max, your twice-told tale of buried cannons 

Has unhinged me, I think of nothing else 

These days, so far from home I must believe it. 

I close my eyes and there we are, you and I, 

Next summer maybe, in a humming meadow 

By the boulder-rolling creek the Indians called Why-chus 

Where those homesick shiftless troopers 

Caught their salmon horseback, and plinked 

Away at deer and varmints raiding camp. 

Their unused marching ground is camouflaged 

For good in kinnikinnick and rabbit brush 

And somewhere every volunteer lies mustered out 

For good or bad. Now Indians die in cities. 


But Max, can you imagine it— 

In the loam beneath this turf and pine duff 
Blind breech and muzzle, long as you, 

A cannon lies aimed at everything! 

My mind burns towards the touchhole like a fuse: 
Cast in Philadelphia instead of bells, 

Georgia oak the wheels that hearsed it here, 
Now they rot in Oregon, while the patient roots 
Keep fumbling, prying at the barrel 

Colder than the stones beside Why-chus. 

Like nothing else beneath this meadow 

It does not turn again to earth. 

Darkly spin the years along its burnished bore. 


Now then Max, we dig, you there, I here. 

Black loam turns gray in the sun like gunpowder, 
Crumbling bones and ash and flakes of charcoal 
Explode and sift beside the deepening crater, 

And soon our shovels clang like bells, sunlight 
Roundly glints on brass, and Max I see us fall 
And kneel like infidels beside our brazen god: 
Unearthed, untimed, the cannon gapes and blooms. 
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The Men of Space... An Artist's Tribute 


Paul Van Hoeydonck, 1971 


~The entering of man into space must be placed on a level above 
ail prejudice of color of skin, nationality or political belief. There is 
no future for man without the acceptance of our entering the space 
age. Earth has become planet Earth, space is our final destination, 
answers will come from the stars. The new man is born. 

The work, titled Memorial to Fallen Soacemen’, is a salute to 
the men who have given their lives in the pursuit of space and the 
solving of its secrets. | made their faces anonymous as they stand 
for all of us. 

| like to use flowers in my works. In this case, what could have 
been more appropriate than to express my grief and respect by using flowers. 
They are like symbols of our mysterious yeaming to make nature participate 
in our emotions. By loving flowers, we become one with nature. This is why | 
opened ihe spacemen's chests to show roses growing inside their bodies." 

Paul Van Hoeydonck. 





Each in his own way. 

The FTD Collection. 
Contemporary art 

with a common thought. Flowers. 











SEU THE PATTON PAPERS, 1885-1940 
by Martin Blumenson 
Houghton Mifflin, $15.00 


For many it is difficult to acknowl- 
edge authentic military genius—and 
there is such a thing—without a pa- 
tronizing smile. The very existence of 
brilliant generals seems an unac- 
ceptable reminder of our failures to 
stop hating and fighting one another. 
The political systems and ambitions 
of nations in which men esteemed the 
profession of arms their highest call- 
ing are now largely despised or dis- 
credited. Moreover, we have been 
fighting a war for seven years which 
has disclosed no apparent prodigies 
of generalship on our side except per- 
haps the dour pertinacity, reminiscent 
of U.S. Grants, of the current com- 

.. mander in Vietnam. Yet forgetting 
- almost everything about the nature of 
our present war, men continue to re- 
assure themselves that a really first- 
+ class soldier (say, Moshe Dayan), a 
— .. man of vision and flair, might have 
~~ cleaned things up in a hurry. 
= (tis not likely. But for a country 
conditioned by its experience in 
World War II to expect inspired gen- 
-eralship and innovative tactical and 
. strategic thinking in its army, such an 
— . idea is not so unreasonable. For this 
country produced in the early 1940s a 
galaxy of gifted and brilliantly suc- 
© cessful generals. They “went forward 
. and gave us victory,” they did it with 
palpable speed, and their cause was 
just. 
- Among them four stood out. And 
of these four there are two whom 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE HERO 


by Josiah Bunting HI 


most of us can admire without reser- 
vation, because we see in them what 
we hope are our own virtues and con- 
victions magnified and triumphant. 

There is, first, Eisenhower, at 
whom many of the academic cogno- 
scenti now sneer. He seems, like 
Emerson's Lincoln, a quite native, 
aboriginal man: a soldier in whom 
decency and compassion were lodged 
alongside enormous managerial tal- 
ents and great personal charm. No 
hangups, no poses, just Ike: a great 
general who had no trouble telling 
Walter Cronkite that when he 
thought later of the Normandy in- 
vasion he thought of his son, John, 
who was at West Point and was 
spared the horror, who had blessed 
him with grandchildren, “whom Mrs. 
Eisenhower and I love very much.” 
He was a great and simple man. 

The second is George Marshall, 
whom Eisenhower rated (with Church- 
ill) as one of the two greatest men of 
the age, a soldier who would become 
a Nobel Peace laureate, “whose very 
goodness seemed to put ambition out 
of countenance,” who, Truman be- 
lieved, more than anyone else "gave 
us victory." Marshall was a remote 
figure. He was a man utterly without 
pretension. His reputation for integ- 
rity was so great that he could argue 
for large military appropriations and 
preparedness before we entered the 
war and still convince people that he 
truly wanted peace. Not many sol- 
diers can do that. 

The sociologist Morris Janowitz 
once called the history of the modern 
military establishment a “struggle be- 





tween heroic leaders, who embody. 
traditionalism and glory, and military 
‘managers’ who are concerned with _ 
the scientific and rational conduct of 
war.” The former are “perpetuations 
of the warrior type, the mounted offi- __ 
cer who embodies the martial spirit — 
and the theme of personal valor," 
while the managers are "professionals __ 
with effective links to civilian _ 
society.” It is easy to place Marshall _ 
and Eisenhower in the "managerial" _ 
category. The other two, MacArthur . 
and Patton, are clearly “heroic lead- 
ers." If the managers are generally re- 
garded as "safe" soldiers, direct pro- 
jections of the civilian mores they 
represent and defend, the heroic 
leaders are men who seem to enjoy - 
their business, revel in its challenges, _ 
and accept, unblushing, credit for. | 
their armies’ military successes. E 
MacArthur was a military genius, _ 
certainly: the most gifted uniformed _ 
strategist the country has produced _ 
since Sherman and Grant. He was 
also frightening: a man without self- > 
doubt, distant and Prussian in bear- — 
ing, magisterial and compelling in ut-_ ae 
terance. He had no common touch, 
knew it, and did not care. As his . 
Memoirs clearly show, he was totally . 
an egotist. Like George Patton he in- 
spired either absolute loyalty or com- 
plete repugnance. sna t 
But of the four the last was the 
most complex and surely the least un 
derstood. The superb film, a work of 
high kitsch, addressed but two yea 
of Patton's life; it had to leave unan- 
swered the intriguing question of how 
its subject became what the public - 
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| For upwards of two years, the 
| Atlantic’s Contributing Editor Ross 
¿p TERRILL had been trying to get a visa 
a to enter China; and when, last spring, 
-.| the Chinese finally consented, both 
Terrill and the Atlantic’s editors 
jumped at the chance. Terrill, a re- 
search fellow in Chinese affairs at 
Harvard’s East Asian Center, had 
visited China in 1964 and was emi- 
nently qualified to observe post-Cul- 
tural Revolution China at firsthand. 












| 
| 
| 
| 
On returning from China, Terrill 
wrote two long articles, whose quality 
| and insight regular readers of the 
| Atlantic have had a chance to judge 
| for themselves. But, a general maga- 
| zine must necessarily limit the space 
which it can devote to a single subject 
or writer. And when it became clear 
that the material Terrill had collected 
was, quite literally, enough to fill a 
book, we eagerly encouraged him to 
expand his articles to book length. 
=| The result is 800,000,000: THE 
2 REAL CHINA. 


Followers of this column have read 
our modest boast that the collabora- 
tion between the Atlantic and the 
Press produced Joseph Wambaugh's 


Coo] The New C enturions, which became 
one of last year's big best sellers. We 
are immodestly proud that the same 
collaboration has now produced a 
book that is not only required reading 
for anyone interested in world affairs 
but a delightful piece of literature as 
well. 


800,000,000: THE REAL CHINA 
by Ross Terrill 
29 Photographs 


$7.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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knew in 1945: a swaggering, bom- 
bastic, profane, but above all success- 
ful tactician and leader of soldiers. 
The half-dozen earlier biographies, 
excluding the excellent, impression- 
istic memoir Before the Colors Fade, 
by Patton's nephew Frederick Ayer, 
have passed over his early years 
quickly, relying on what have become 
clichés: the self-absorbed child hav- 
ing the Iliad read to him, the adoles- 
cent on long solitary rides in the 
desert, the cadet who hated algebra 
and could cold-bloodedly and with- 
out apparent remorse report another 
caught in flagrante delicto. 

Now the detailed record of those 
years is available for anyone who 
wants to read through it. Martin Blu- 
menson's The Patton Papers (1885- 
1940), is mainly a collection of pre- 
viously unpublished journals, note- 
books, memos, personal letters, medi- 
cal and efficiency reports, and 
professional writings from Patton's life 
down to the end ofthe interwar years. 

Blumenson’s is a superb job of 
editing: calm and informative con- 
necting passages, tight summaries of 
Patton’s often turgid writings, in- 
telligent hypotheses about what made 
“Georgie” run. Patton is made to tell 
his own story, and anyone who reads 
it should be warned at the outset that 
he’d better read it through. Much of 
the collected writing will serve only to 
reinforce the familiar public image. 
But some of it tells a very different 
Story of Patton’s character and devel- 
opment. It makes plain the fact that 
Patton, even in his diaries or in his 
letters to his wife, was trying desper- 
ately to fill a role he had selected for 
himself as an adolescent, was trying 
by one attempt at self-conviction af- 
ter another to make himself fit that 
role. 

Essentially, it was a simple one. It 
demanded above all that he stand out 
among his contemporaries, and that a 
reputation for physical courage and 
an unassailable devotion to the mili- 
tary profession be the vehicle for 
gaining distinction. Patton’s social 
connections and family money were 
only of marginal use in developing 
such a reputation. They could help 
put him in a position where such 
qualities would stand out; they could 
also expose him to criticism and cen- 
sure if these qualities were absent. 

Winning was what counted: “You 
have done your damdest and failed 
now you must do your damdest and 


win. Remember this is what you live 
for. Oh you must! You have got to do 
some thing! Never stop until you 
have gained the top or a grave.” Re- 
peated academic setbacks in early life 
only served to reinforce a natural 
calling for soldiering; for, Patton rec- 
ognized, success in the profession of 
arms came as a result of developing 
talents which no academic test could 
measure: it was the result of courage 
and perseverance, physical stamina, 
the unswerving commitment to a role, 
and a deep and comprehensive 
knowledge of the theory, history, and 
practice of war. 

By the time he reached West Point 
he appears almost to have succeeded 
in convincing himself that war “is 
really a very beautiful intellectual 
contest: the butcher’s bill part so to 
speak is to war what the physical ex- 
ertion of using a hammer is to the 
sculptor; besides just think that in all 
the thousands of years during which 
man has been killing there are just 
seven men who ever have risen above 
vulgar murder . . . who have raised 
themselves to a place far above the 
heads of any other men that have 
ever lived." (Patton was thinking of 
Napoleon's Seven Great Captains, 
whose transcendent ambitions and vi- 
sion seemed to him to have legiti- 
mized their killing.) By 1926, when 
Patton was forty-one, the man and 
the role were getting closer to identi- 
fication: "the history of war is the his- 
tory of warriors: few in number, 
mighty in influence. Alexander, not 
Macedonia conquered the world. . . . 
Cromwell, not the roundheads de- 
throned Charles... . Truly in war: 
‘Men are nothing, a man is every- 
thing’. . . the leader must be an ac- 
tor. . . he is unconvincing unless he 
lives his part . . . the fixed determi- 
nation to acquire the warrior soul and 
having acquired it to conquer or per- 
ish with honor is the secret of vic- 
tory." (Provision was prudently made 
in advance for the biographer and 
the critic quailing at such thoughts: 
7... the historian . . . is by nature 
a man of thoughtful and studious 
habits utterly incapable of appreciat- 
ing the roaring energy of a soldier.") 

These were the private reflections 
of the man for whom soldiers (who 
are nothing) would happily forgo the 
pleasures of shoveling shit in Louisi- 
ana: Willie and Joe could follow a 
man who had acquired the warrior 
soul. 


Texaco announces some good news 
for all living things on this earth. 


If man continues to let pollution go un- while Texaco provides the petroleum energy 
checked, all of us, even creatures inthe most “people need. Were all aware of the problems 
faraway forests, will one day feel its effects. So, of pollution. We hope teaming up all our 
for all living things on this earth, Texaco would — experience will help us find practical solutions. 
like to announce some good news concerning 
our environment. | 

At Texaco, we've created a new department TEXACO 
for environmental protection. It’s made up of e) 

Texaco people who are dedicated to finding ways Wete working to keep your trust. 
to protect the earth, the air, and the water. 
This department will guide the Company 's.con- 
tinuing efforts to help protect the environment, 
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When you buy a Gremlin, you 
get more than a great little econ- 
omy car that's fun to drive. 

You get a car that's been road- 
tested and checked over so thor- 
oughly, we make this promise: 
If anything goes wrong and it's 
our fault, we'll fix it. Free. 

And, if we have to keep your 


When you buy a new 1972 car from an American I 


Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees 
|| to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or re- 


| placement of any part it supplies that is defective in material | 


or workmanship. 


This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date || 
the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. || 
we require is that the car be properly maintained || 


| 


| and cared for under normal use and service in the fifty 
|| United States or Canada and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacements be made by an American Motors dealer. 


t ————— ——————— 
——————É 


dealers will loan you a car. Free. 
Finally you get a name and toll- 
free number to call in Detroit if 
you have a problem. And you'll 
get action, not a runaround. 
Nobody in the business does 
all this for you after you buy a car. 
Which is probably why people 
who've never bought a car from 


us before are buying one now. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 


car overnight to fix it, over 1900 



















~ Or were they. serious thoughts? 
E " the thalf-formied 





litany sung i in solitude 
prompted by the desperate hope 
iat if they were repeated enough 
rey would be fully believed? The 
tone, it seems to me, is too strident, 
> the sentiments repeated too often. 
And there is much in Patton's later 
career that contradicts them. The fa- 

apping incidents in Sicily 
de it easy to forget the gen- 
ormous devotion to his sol- 
> spent much more time cry- 
ver their wounds and their 
eaths, seeing to their comforts, than 
he did screaming at them. His ad- 
. miration for the ordinary “dough- 
~~ boy” was boundless, his loyalty to his 
- subordinates almost legendary. Be- 
... fore his experience of the battlefield, 
<he might screw himself up into be- 
. lieving that the sweat of the sculptor 
` was a comfortable analogy to the hid- 
-eous suffering of maimed and dying 
men. In the 1920s he might write that 
- “men are nothing." But in the combat 
< theater he was more than a bold and 
attractive general: he was, as Eisen- 
. hower's aide Harry Butcher called 
him, "chickenhearted," by which was 
. meant, of course, that he was a senti- 

mental old bastard. 

Yet he was known mainly for other 
things: for his preoccupation with the 
outward signs of good discipline: 
dress and appearance, spit and pol- 
ish. To most of his soldiers this was a 
forgivable and amusing idiosyncrasy: 
the old man was simply a character 
who had a hangup about shined 

brass. He was known for saying pub- 
licly whatever the hell he felt like say- 
ing—often an admirable rather than 
despicable practice in subordinate 
commanders: the enemy, after all, 
-. knows that the obiter dicta of field 
army commanders do not prescribe 
.. national or theater policy. He was 
— known to be wellborn and rich, a polo 
- player and a yachtsman; it was there- 
fore inferred that war must seem a 
great game to him, and that he was 
cavalier about its destruction and suf- 
fering. It was, and is, a foolish infer- 
ence. And if it took an assured social 
position and independent means to 
undergird public honesty, it is per- 
— haps too bad that more of his “class” 
. (as Patton always referred to his so- 
cial world) were not generals and po- 











litical leaders during the war years. — 
In the thirties Patton’s ebullient but 
A generally sunny public temperament 
- began to change. He became subject 
. to towering rages and ungovernable 


depressions. Mr. Blumenson hypothe- 
sizes that this may have been the re- 
sult of an ailment called subdural 
hematoma, stimulated by what Pat- 
ton grimly called his "annual in- 
juries.” The disease is characterized 
by the formation of a thin layer of 
blood between the skull and the cov- 
ering of the brain, which by osmotic 
pressure draws fluids to it. The result 
is severe pressure on the brain, lead- 
ing to irascibility and in Patton's case 
heightened aggressiveness. Unpleas- 
ant though this condition may have 
been, it might even be said to have 
come at a fortuitous time. Patton 
rarely let it get the better of him. And 
€ aggressiveness combined with a 














personal papers will be publis 
the next few years. Meantime, T 
Patton Papers, 1885-1940, will an 
swer many questions and stimulat 
new ee They should also: 
make it plain that many of the quali- 
ties men admire in Eisenhower, in the 
civilianized “managerial” generals 
were part of Patton’s character too 
He had his doubts about himself, ai 
abiding love for his country and th 
soldiers it entrusted to his charge, an« 
an engaging sense of the absurd. A 
he wrote in his diary, he was from an 
early age well aware that great dis 
tinction “like all things which one 
wants... usually becomes dust on E 4 
the getting." E 





MOTHER RUSSIA: A TRAIN'S EYE VIEW 


by Darrall Beriro 


We stand on the station platform 
of Hoek van Holland, with a gray sea 
sloshing behind us, snow and rain 
dribbling from a December night, 
confronting a train upon which is 
printed MOSCOW. Two or three other 
people are planted in the slush fur- 
ther away. We look for a coach with a 
number that matches the one on our 
tickets. The windows are as empty as 
the station. We beat our papers 
against the glass, and finally we hoist 
our luggage and worry it into the 
aisle alone. Our travel rituals are out 
of focus, and we let a man lock the 
door behind us and take our papers 
away. Large, pale, and hairless, in 
blue work clothes, this kennel-master 
of “soft” class approves as we push 
our suitcases along the corridor 
blazed by a strip of Oriental carpet, 
past locked doors, to one that is open. 
"Da," he says, and shuts the door on 
our intrusion into his world. 

Edgar Allan Poe was the author of 
this room. Walls are snuff-colored, 
with shallow beams of shellacked 
khaki. By climbing a metal ladder 
and snaking on my right shoulder, 
the top of my head remains out of 
danger from the ceiling and I can be- 
come an elongated human on my 
Riviera-striped green mattress. I 


package the mattress in the un- 
crushable sheets and a steel-wool 
blanket, both entirely suitable for 
conversion to troop movements. The | . 
next morning, I will have been buffed 
red and shiny. oS 

The floors and walls move in place ae 
in the endless rattlings of motion. _ 
Four or five echo chambers away, — 
blurred voices speak. With all oper- __ 
able lights put out by our overseer, - 
there remains a domed light that yel- 
low-eyes the room, waiting to see me. 
fall from my cliff-bed into the chasm. =. 

It is Monday morning. I measure - 
our casing: six feet by three by eight... 
There is a sealed window with double 
glass opposite the door. There is fro- 
zen spatter between the two parts. To | 
the right of a basin are three minute => 
lockers with numbers and keyholes. - 
Next door, three women share the = 
same amount of space as we do. 

We should have brought food. We 
were told to, but there is a credibility — 
gap that separates those people who 
have already been tourists in Russia 
from everybody else in the world. 

The coal-fired samovar at the end: 
of the corridor works. We now have 
had eight glasses of tea each, and itis — 
still not noon. The silver glass con- 
tainers are ornate with bunches of 
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Your $10 gift 
can provide $400 
worth of food 
for the hungry. 


On the back roads of Mississippi, 
Alabama and other parts of the 
deep South, there are still many 
thousands of families facing slow 
Starvation. Right now. Right here in 
the U.S.A. 

Their diets are so inadequate 
that hunger and malnutrition have 
become part of their lives. Many 
children of tenant farmers and sea- 
sonal workers have actually never 
known what it is like not to be 
hungry. 

The NAACP Emergency Relief 
Fund is now in its fourth year of 
collecting money to buy Food 
Stamps for the neediest of these 
families. Under the federally spon- 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 


Dept. A3, Box 121, Radio City Sta. New York, N.Y. 10019 





sored Food Stamp Pian, $1 buys 
as much as $40 or more in Food 
Stamps. Thus your $10 can mean 
$400 worth of urgently needed 
nourishment to help a family 
survive. 

To contribute to this fund, please 
send as little or as much as 
you can to the NAACP Emergency 
Relief Fund. Contributions are 
tax-deductible 

Thank you 


Mac 
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grapes; the center image is St. Basil 
bedeviled by a swarm of sputniks. 
Food is brought by a crumpled wait- 
er. It consists of six husky sausages, 
brown bread, and vodka in a skinny 
tall glass. 

Last night’s staccato melee seems 
better now after vodka. There had 
been ten intimidating visits by night 
birds in billed caps. They came to sell 
us transit visas through Poland 
($4.20) and Germany ($2. 40), to 
check visas, to return change, to kick 
our suitcases. The constant checking 
goes on in the faded morning light. It 
creates ambience, The waiter returns 
to collect $1.70 for sausages and 
vodka and is tipped—a violation of 
Russian train manners. We have 
transformed him into a collaborator. 
He checks the hall and mounts our 
suitcase barricade and slams the 
door. In no-language, it is understood 
that he wants to sell us rubles. And 
we sell our freedom from fear at three 
to one. The hooded faces are due 
again tonight at the Russian border. 
Our innocence is gone. 

“Meal,” extracted from the Rus- 
sian menu in Russian, is borscht (om- 
nipresent), choice of eel, fish salad 
under an igloo of gelatin, or steak tar- 
tare. Main course is steak, breaded 
veal, or pork chop, with a landslide of 
potatoes and a pile of canned peas. 
Dessert is a glass of red liquid with 
floating cherries. We drink a lot of 
vodka. We pay $4.50 for two. It will 
become clearer that only coupons or 
hard currency can be used. No one, 
especially Russians, seems to want 
rubles. 

At Brest, the frontier, thick, fat 
women customs guards clamber on 
board. What interests them are our 
magazines, which through their eyes 
are no longer vapid but sensual and 
decadent. They look under our bunks 
with a flashlight and bang against the 
brown walls. Then come the giant 
men to rip open our beds and ‘look 
under the carpet. They count all our 
currency, piece by piece, writing 
down the serial numbers of single 
dollar bills. Again and again, 
questions about books, and jewels. 
Our rubles are in an open toilet kit 
below the mirror reflecting tubes and 
razors. Fright cottons my mouth; my 
husband controls his laugh badly. 
These are monuments, not men. Fear 
scurries up the corridors, infecting ev- 
eryone. Fear is part of being a tourist 
in Russia. 


everything you really w 
bout visiting New B 
mer is in our free, full colour 
package- -tour book, road map 
dations guid 








Snow twists around the guards who 
stand outside our window as we are 
questioned. Tiers of lights, as if for a 
night game, blast down on the train. 
The square where we are stopped 
looks like an altar. At the top is a 
beige building half-hidden by a giant 
billboard of Lenin’s face. Naked 
bulbs surround the poster like a stage 
mirror. Other scarlet posters of united 
workers, two stories high, are the only 
color in the square, filled with drifted 
snow, There is no sound within the 
train except for the slight patient 
rustling of things being put back into 
suitcases. Not a word in the aftermath 
of fear. 

We back and glide along the black 
tracks, attaching ourselves to other 
cars by hitting them hard and stick- 
ing. We stagger and fall across our 
suitcases and disrupted beds. There is 
no joking, just a grim rebalancing. 

I feel a criminal now. Dostoevsky 
was right about “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” Why would I be willing to ac- 
cept punishment from these people 
when I would think nothing of trying 
to put one over on my own customs? 
Maybe their earnestness. 

Now they are changing the wheel 
gauge of our cars. Some say that the 
large gauge was to stop invasion by 
foreign railroads; others, that in mea- 
suring the tracks in Europe, the out- 
side measurement was mistakenly 
used as the inside measurement. Er- 
ror is never admitted. Two hydraulic 
elevators, like those in a garage, lift 
our coach ten feet up in the air, leav- 
ing behind the underbody and 
wheels. These are slid out and a new, 
wide-footed body is slid in. The train 
looks bizarre floating against the sky 
flanneled with snow. 

The sandwich that returns with my 
husband, who had gone to change 

| money, has an interesting aspect. The 
BEIC | gray-beige bread is thicker than our 
"—— Ow wm ie a | green-striped mattresses: the cheese 
looks waxen and tastes embalmed, 













Hennessy f Because there's a little connoisseur in everyone. 


ASK US 
FOR THE 
WORLD. 


Gray Line has it all. 
More than 1,000 in- 
depth sightseeing tours 
in 128 locations on five 
continents and dozens 
of islands throughout 
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the world. In the United | Send me brochures about tours in the following 1 and sliced maroon sausage crouches 
States, Canada, ! ME on it. The exchange had been cali- 
Mexico, Caribbean, ,  "?untries, cities or areas: brated with an abacus at an Intourist 
essa aats ! | bank. Abacuses are used everywhere, 
fat, ATT ;0 í : j : 

Pacific, South America. | Name | with the sound of slapping. | 
Just mailusthis ! I | The train moves on, jumbling 
coupon and we'll mail Address | across the wider tracks, and the arc 
a eee d | City State _Zip i | lights are cut off by an invisible hill. 
ray Line tours inthe į P I In-a 385 he a T "m 
areas you're planning | GRAY LINE SIGHTSEEING P» |! | T E dieque 
to visit. See itlike itis 1 COMPANIES ASSOCIATED 24 ON d | two hours, underlining the border be- 

... With Gray Line. 7 WEST 51st STREET GRAY LINE ! | tween Poland and Russia. 
y NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 . cai | A morning and an afternoon later 
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we are in Moscow, squat, sprawling, 
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time were asked to write on 
figures who interested them 


.. bestofboth worlds—referen 


ing. Here you will find a 
major works of the painte 
-sidea sensitive appraisal of! 
by Francis Fergusson; t 

















d with passengers bundled up 
id eating from their suitcases. Here 
representatives of each of the one 
ndred and ten nationalities and 








abness, waiting to go or be sent to 
beria. All the countries of Europe, 
of the United States, including 
aska, could be lost in Siberia, and 
‘e would still be 300,000 miles to 
re. At ten o’clock every morning a 
n leaves for the empty lands, 
iere, when it is really cold, the cir- 
g magpies freeze in midair and 
like rocks. 
Our guide mechanically matches 
tickets to our compartment, and 
Magenta train mechanically 
is. The stubby city passes by. In- 
e there is nothing new. There is 
ng new to anyone in this coun- 
Continuousness is the thing. 
A man selling yogurt passes our 
compartment carrying thick green 
les. Another follows with tin pots 
soup. I dissect my bowl of it: ca- 
ts the size of olives, dill pickle 
lices, sausage rounds, kidney, onion, 
lemon slice, ripe olives, solid pig fat, 
beef bits. The wash I see is sour 
cream and pottage broth. 
-H is night on the train, ten fifteen 
Ural Mountain Time outside, two 
hours earlier inside, since the train re- 
mains on Moscow time. This results 
in the stranding of passengers, but 
hat is not a concern in a nation of 
00 million. Loudspeakers follow the 
€ hockey match between Russia and 
echoslovakia. Hidden under the 
le between the beds there is a dial 
t regulates individual sound. In 
: hall, the sounds of the game rage 
nder the doors. 
n the hall is also the bathroom. 
rough the hole of the plugless 
shbasin the tracks cut black lines 
ugh the snow. As the cold water 
e is only cold water, but with a 
ice of tap) exits from the iron ba- 
steam pushes its way up through 
drain. Down below, it is minus 
ly on a night that is called by four 
the afternoon. Squares of Pravda 
frozen-glued to the toilet bowl 
flutter in the updrafts. There is 
ilet paper, only cropped squares 
'spaper from a nail on-the wall. 
om is brown and serves the 
arriage. Men in pajamas wait 
allways watching the abstract 
ice crystals on the window 
field of black sky, black 


















hnic groups, in various forms of 
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nd invisible black shacks. 
loudspeaker, alert at all hours, an- 
nounces the statistics of a town 
passed, its agricultural and produc- 
tion surpluses, and the local worker 
hero of the year. 

Food is a necessity, not an enter- 
tainment, and there is a militant will 
to survive in the lines on either side of 
the dining car. We stand with Cos- 
sacks in brown felt boots, women in 
babushkas, bundled children. To en- 
ter too late in the day means there are 
no traces of meat and fish among the 
bread and potatoes. 

We had consumed all the caviar 
and champagne after the second day. 
There is chicken, skinny, with fatty 
hide stretched across bone frame, or 
stroganoff, chunks of brown texture 
under a blanket of sour cream sur- 
rounded by damp fried potatoes. 
There is ever borscht. To eat once a 
day is to wage war against the ele- 
ments and the other warriors. To 
reach the place of eating (dining car 
is an inadequate translation), the ice 
sealing the doors must be shattered 
with a kick, and the second door on 
the other side of the open space 
kicked more carefully because of the 
platform of ice below one’s boots. So 
we, and most of the others, eat once 
at three o’clock, when hunger pains 
are best cut between day and night. 
The car of eating has eight commu- 
nity tables, where the kitchen staff 
and the two waitresses and the yogurt 
man sleep on tablecloths at night. 

Some people, mostly the poorer, 
who could be called serfs had we not 
been told there are no longer serfs, 
run from the train during the one 
hundred and one short station breaks 
for Braque-like smoked herring, 
twisted bread buttered with choco- 
late, or the satin-striped meat at the 
kiosks. They eat slowly as if addicted, 
throughout the pale days and endless 
black nights, as ice scales their win- 
dows. 

In this classless society there is no 
first or second class: there is “hard” 
and “soft” class. We know we are in 
“soft” class because of the blue 
aluminum walls, green silk curtains, 
and patterned carpet runners that 
have survived a thousand voyages 
across Siberia, and because our com- 
panions wear military clothes or carry 
books on engineering and live in 
four-berth containers. “Hard” class 


carriages were manufactured only ten - 


years ago, and each compartment has 









and tell": Zuskin, Yacob; writer; Jew 
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The train people amuse themselv 
by compartment-hopping. A bold 
cherub of a man fills our door. His: 
pajamas are gray-striped like all the 
others in the train. We explain with 
our hands and point out words in our 
bilingual dictionary. Conversation: 
deepens as his bottle of vodka shal-. 
lows. The man emerges as Yacob 
Zuskin, going to Sverdlorsk to open 
his play Hello Warsava. He has writ- 
ten ten movie and ten theater scripts. 
He makes $2500 for each script plus: 
3 percent of the gross. Tickets average 
one ruble, or about a dollar. He lives: 
with other writers in a cooperative. 
apartment house in Moscow. His 
passport is brought out in our "show: 









































He says that his wife's passport ha: 
Ukrainian as a nationality. His na- 
uonality is Jew. Our dictionary trans- 
lates his life lightly. His apartment — 
has three rooms. He will go with his - 
wife to Osaka with $100 spending 
money from the government. * E 
I find “defect” on page 57 of my. 
dictionary. But he is part of the state, 
and if amputated, would die. He, like 
all the others, except for handpicked . . 
businessmen and embassy staffs, _ 
knows no language but Russian. = 
I dream at night through the shat-. 
tering bouncing of the train that de- 
stroys sleep but does not awaken. I 
am bruised from the forcing of frozen 
doors and from wooden beds. I forget 
there is more world outside. The dim- 
ness dilutes at ten, and today is Cen- 
tral Asia. On the horizon the body 
steam of Russia is deep gray like an 
oncoming hurricane as the dampened. 
air is frozen still in places too heavy. 
to rise. The only other foreigner on 
the train, an expert on Alaska, says it 
is called temperature inversion. The 
trees look as if they were in full sum- 
mer bloom, with fluffy leaves made of 
stuck snow. Atop every tenth frozen |. 
tree sits a magpie, spear-tailed, witha — 
white shield of a breast on its black 
body, and every house we pass has a 
birdhouse atop a high pole. The 
people outside walk about like astro- 
nauts, stiff-armed and stiff-legged un- 
der layers of clothes. Some ride in. 
sleds, lying flat down to avoid the cut- 
ting wind. The sun is white, not a tint 
of warmth in its noncolor. Most of the - 
trees are silver birches with silver- 
limbs and silver snow leaves. The > 
houses have corrugated iron roofs. 











































































roofs to keep i in the warmth. Any 
pe would burst, so women carry the 
iter in two buckets on a wooden 
oke. 
. I get out at many of the stops. It is 
minus fifty at noon now. Shortly, it is 
hard to turn my eyes, and the station 
ind the red train and the people look 
misty. My hearing goes dim, and my 
nostrils appear to freeze. My feet and 
hands cease to exist. 

oc At each stop, everyone's clothes are 

_ identical: fur hats with ear iu big 

. felt boots surrounding abundantly 
_ wrapped legs, cocoons of hunched 

. gray coats. Each wooden house is the 

_ same size and shape. There is the 

. same food in every station. All of the 

- country moves with the same stride. 

-No town is without its factory. Each is 

a woodcut repeated again and again 

on the snow. Outsiders are pattern- 

_ disturbers, apostates who do not 

—. know the true religion. 

At night all the factories are flood- 

lit. They are the theaters where the 

"dramas are being enacted. The train's 

loudspeaker narrates each one with a 

triumphant symphony. 

We are now one hundred miles 
from the border of China, and the 
“houses have changed. The shutters 

are shades of peacock, aquamarine, 

"^. and indigo, carved in fanciful geo- 
metric lines. For the first time, we see 

_ sharp-hipped cows, blinking over the 

blue fences. The snow has lessened, 

— and I can see honey-colored grasses. 

The trees are all pines on the hills, 

which bound across the horizontal. 
Earth comes out from under, looking 
anemic, 

Every station has a statue, Lenin 
alternating with a sportsman. This 
time it is a runner. We have already 
passed a swimmer, a hockey player. 
Outside they now sell sunflower 
seeds. 

At 6:25 the train arrives at Khaba- 
rovsk. Exactly 6:25. During nine 

- . days, our arrivals have been precise— 

or has there been a comrade who 
. changes the station clocks to coincide 

-with the train's arrival? Tomorrow we 

"board a third train that goes straight 

south, downhill on the globe to Vladi- 

- VOStOk. 

> We have crossed Siberia. On the 

platform, the pavement rocks in the 

bsence of motion. An Intourist guide 
yproaches to herd us away. We and 

e others are led out of sight from 















































ut their haystacks on | 


‘The quiet one. 
See it. 
And youll hear 
the difference. 


| It's one of Kodak's new Carousel 
H projectors. The quiet ones. 
And pier a ppr eci are en t he 


at your photo dealer’s—al ince s any other 
kind of proj ecte yr. 


NO whining, t no who 
very close, you can bar 
This particu 
Carousel 860H projec 
line model with tl 
automatic focus, aut 
control, and more. Fro 
Other Car | 













ere have been very few great di- 
tors in movie history who were to- 
unconcerned with physical vio- 
e (Robert Bresson is one), 
hough several have been good at 
lence without being drawn to it as 
bject. Jean Renoir and Orson 
les, for instance, clearly are not 
y interested in violence per se, but 
en the subject calls for it, they can 
splendid things—take, for ex- 
le, the hunting party and the al- 
atingly farcical and tragic shoot- 
in Renoir’s Rules of the Game 
the somber battle in the mud in 
lles's Falstaff. 
ome genres and directors have 
ated violence thematically: the 
ierican silent comedies, with their 
esthetic virtuosity, were often 
azngly brutal; D. W. Griffith and 
srgei Eisenstein produced some of 
heir greatest effects with battles, mob 
scenes, and moments of individual 
error; the slick and fast American 
angster films of the thirties, as well 
as the Western, depended almost to- 
ally on violence for their very real 
sthetic success; and recently a host 
brilliant films by men like Roberto 
tossellini, Akira Kurosawa, Gillo 
itecorvo, Arthur Penn, and Sam 
kinpah have been completely ex- 
it about wounds, explosions, dis- 
mberment, and death. This list 
ves only to reaffirm the point that 
ence, even excessive violence, is 
n an essential element in great 
vie art; no doubt we all realize 
although we reserve the right to 
lain about specific movies. 
Aany people drew the line at The 
d Bunch, the Sam Peckinpah 
stern released in the summer of 
9, one of the bloodiest features of 
entire decade. It was also one of 
est—perhaps, after Bonnie and 
the most brilliant—American 
f the 1960s. What proved to be 
urbing about The Wild Bunch 
director’s ambivalence about 
mayhem; he made it shock- 
cene, and painful, yet he also 
that for those dealing it out 
ally the bunch itself), it 
d to a kind of higher sensual 




























VIOLENCE ENSHRINED 


by David Denby 








experience in comparison to which all 
other experience hardly seemed to 
matter. Apart from the loyalty among 
the outlaws in the bunch, the movie 
depicted a world of almost total 
moral corruption (vicious little chil- 
dren ran playfully through its blood- 
iest scenes like a recurrent night- 
mare). 

Since there were no “good” charac- 
ters presented for our sympathy, we 
could only identify with the physical 
joy of those stupid, useless, and ob- 
viously doomed men; the movie 
seemed to offer support for Heming- 
way's assertion that if something felt 
good, it was good. 

This was a view that only a moral 
idiot could accept without quali- 
fication (what about the victims?); 
nevertheless, one momentarily left 
one’s doubts behind, since Peckin- 
pah was working with explosive origi- 
nality in a genre that was habitually 
conservative. Like Hemingway, his 
sense of physical detail was absolute. 
The masculine rituals of the West- 
ern—carousing, whoring, shooting— 
had never been filmed with so much 
grimy actuality, so much sweat and 
obscenity and noise. The tradition of 
the somnolent, cool, celibate West- 
erner was laid to rest once and for all. 
Moreover, the big violent tableaux 
were visually so complex that the hal- 
lowed “ritual simplicity” of previous 
Westerns began to look like an eva- 
sion of the medium’s possibilities. No 
one who has seen The Wild Bunch 
will forget its great set pieces—the 
massacre of a group of temperance 
marchers caught in the cross fire of 
two bands of cutthroats; the men and 
horses gracefully plunging into the 
water as a blown-up bridge collapses 
beneath them; the corrupt Mexican 
general, eager for guns, being spun in 
circles by a sputtering machine gun 
held loose from its tripod. Certainly 
Peckinpah’s violence was excessive, 
but it was never mechanical. By turns 
comic, horrible, sloppy, balletic, cow- 
ardly, heroic, it was the principal 
means of expressing individual char- 
acter and style—as sexuality might be 
for another filmmaker or writer. 


cutting stage. Yet despite his extreme 


dignity after their days of glory had _ 


lated in the cutting, but still remar 


























Yet i; rh 
Bunch wasn't fully under contro 
One felt this during the final mutua 
massacre of the Federales and the 
bunch, a perfect but meaningless fan- 
tasy of destruction that went on for- 
ever and ever. Finally, Peckinpah's 
superb ballet of death was a bit sick- - 
ening and more than a bit stupid— - 
never had so much virtuosity been at 
the service of so few ideas. With the 
first twinge of nausea, moral doubts 
and questions returned as well; many 
viewers forgot their enjoyment of 
Peckinpah's sensuous rendering of- 
extreme experience and rejected the 
entire movie as exploitation. This was - 
unfair and ungrateful, but there was 
no question that if one measured the 
aesthetic success of violence by the 
moral and intellectual seriousness of 
its purpose, Peckinpah's mayhem 
could not be justified beyond a cer- 
tain point. 
Peckinpah was born in Madera 
County, California, on the side of a . 
mountain which bears the family 
name and was first homesteaded by = 
his grandfather. Now forty-six, he = — 
prides himself on his knowledge of 
the West; in interviews he insists that ux 
his characters are real, that he has. — 
known men like them. Certainly he 
has the fierceness of some of his. 
protagonists: his legendary in-- 
tractability has given him a bad name 
in Hollywood, and on more than one : 
occasion studio higher-ups have . 
spitefully taken control of his pictures 
away from him during the crucial 
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individuality as a director, Peckinpah . > 
came up through the system in a | 
fairly routine way: directing and act- . 
ing in summer stock and university 
theaters, working as a dialogue direc- > 
tor at Allied Artists, writing and later - 
directing episodes in TV series like. 
Gunsmoke, The Rifleman, and The | 
Westerner. | 
His first feature film to attract no- 
tice was Ride the High Country | 
(1962), a leisurely and very beautiful - 
Western with Randolph Scott and 
Joel McCrea as two old cowboys try- 
ing to maintain some semblance of . 
























passed. The tone was largely elegiac, 
although one startling sequence—a- 
wedding in a brothel—foreshadowed 
some of the raunchier moments in. 
The Wild Bunch. Major Dundee fol 
lowed in 1964, a movie severely muti 






































e scenes. . During the next five 
ars—until The Wild Bunch—the big 
idios refused to give him work and 
'ckinpah retreated to television. 
After The Wild Bunch, he relaxed 
with The Ballad of Cable Hogue, a 
aous and ineffectually humorous 
ccount of a mercenary desert rat op- 
erating a water hole for profit; the 
genial ballad style failed at the sim- 
plest level as Peckinpah tried to turn 
his characters into archetypes before 
e'had dealt with them adequately as 
human beings. It was only in the few 
cenes of grotesque comic violence 
hat the movie came alive. 
Now, with Straw Dogs, we have a 
film which is as brilliant as The Wild 
Bunch, but a lot harder to defend. It 
is an apologia for the violent way of 
life as well as a full-scale attack on 
the modern “civilized” personality; it 
speaks for the value of direct in- 
- stinctual fulfillment, physical courage 
and initiative, and the sexual rights of 
men over women. It insists that vio- 
- lence is part of us all, no matter how 
-deeply buried, and that refusing to 
acknowledge its presence is a moral 
failure. 
Although Peckinpah’s general atti- 
tudes turn out to be reactionary to the 
-. point of madness, he has never func- 
“tioned better as a filmmaker: Straw 
Dogs is a hateful but very exciting 
movie. 
_.. The screenplay by the director and 
David Z. Goodman situates an 
American mathematics professor 
(Dustin Hoffman) and his bitchy 
young British wife (Susan George) in 
à backward English coastal village in 
Cornwall. When these two take into 
. their house a demented sexual of- 
fender, a pervert loathed by the en- 
tire town, the house is set upon by a 
... group of malevolent toughs who have 
been harassing the young couple all 
along. In a burst of murderous retali- 
tory glee, Hoffman becomes as 
deadly as any rampaging warrior in 
he Iliad; the movie ends with his 
ing several men, which is seen as 
both | a physical and moral victory for 
The movie is a demonstration of 
he necessity to kill. Early on, the 
mathematician thinks he is above 
violence, but Peckinpah knows better. 
fe shows us that this weak and tim- 
ous man really wants nothing else. 
ere’s an eerie fatalism in Straw 
"s as if the two opponents—the 
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ONE THING’S FOR SURE on the 


Jack Daniel’s tour, we won't rush you. If you 
want to stop for something, go ahead and stop 

















The tour through our distillery 
takes about an hour. And if you 
find anything you'd like to : 
linger over, go ahead. You can 
catch up on anything you missed 
from Mr. Garland Dusenberry. 
(He's the man who takes you through.) Just - 
him what you missed 
and he’ll take it from 
there. But he’s a talker. 
So you might end up 
being with us more 
than an hour. But if 
you don’t mind, we 
certainly don’t either. 
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tales of all. u 


| "Because it possesses such straight-from- 
_ the-files accuracy, and was written by one 
“of the masters of British intelligence . . 

the book]... makes an engrossing primer 
^on spying as a game and an art.’ 
——Publishers Weekly 


"Those who want to know exactly how [the] 
jame was won should turn to Sir John 
Aasterman's book... . It was written in 1945 
the benefit of a British Government 
partment, by one who had been 

rsonally involved in the running of 'double 
nts. ... The author is a historian by 
ession, a novelist on occasion, and his 
tyle is fresh and clear." —New York Times 
300k Review 











1t reads better than any spy novel—not 
erely because fact is stranger than fiction 
because what was British fiction became 
rman fact."—The Washington Post 


a memorable chapter in the long 
of espionage." —Gilbert Highet, 
of-the-Month-Ciub News 
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able at your bookstore $6.95 
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One of America's most admired and 
most private women relates her early life 
in a rich and moving document 


E MEA UNICOR! 
ANNE MORROW LI NDBERGII 
1922-1928 


With 45 illustrations, many never before published 
A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 


$6.95 HU HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH 





* ..one of the most fascinating wartime 


old dirty joke: he shows that the 
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mutual fantasy of destruction. Whe 
the crisis finally arrives, they are all 
tremendously relieved because its 
what they've secretly wanted all- 
along. : 
Of course, this compulsion is really 
the director's. From the opening mo- 
ments, everything that happens ad- 
vances the ultimate confrontation, ye 
the individual scenes along the way— 
charged with sexual and physical 
menace—are written and acted with - 
so much beautiful detail that we 
never quite reject the plotting as too — 
rigid. Peckinpah is eager to have us 
believe that the blowout is a natural — 
consequence of character and circum- > 
stance. E o 
Hoffman's mathematician is a rec- = 
ognizable type of educated Ameri- 
can—boyish, slightly bewildered, ac- — 
customed to moderating his instincts 
through irony and mild self-depreca- 
tion. His personality is most at home 
in the university, where a reserved. - 
temper and an offhand emphasis give. 
a modestly acceptable style to the ex- 
ercise of authority. Peckinpah mer- 
cilessly hounds this modern style of - 
dignity until it gives way to an an- 
tique harshness and fortitude that he 
can respect. The mathematician’s 
very diffidence is shown as a provoca- 
tion: since he won’t take brutal 
charge of his wife, and women are 
untrustworthy by nature (this was 
also true in The Wild Bunch), he is 
asking for trouble. In a scene of alter- 
nating tenderness and violence which = 
is far more erotic than the strip-and- . = 
plunge mechanics of hard-core por- = 
nography, the wife is blissfully raped. 
by one of the village toughs, an old 
boyfriend. | 
In this sequence Peckinpah uses all. 
the resources of camera placement 
cutting, and direction to validate an 


























































woman enjoys the savagery of viola- 
tion, enjoys it more than the playful 
sex she has with her husband. Even a- 
rotten sexist cliché can be given new 
life if there's enough conviction be- 
hind it; Susan George's slow, accu- 
mulating emotion is disturbing be- 
cause she forces us to accept the 
hateful old "truth" about rape. 

The way the movie is set up, the 
mathematician can earn back his 
wife's respect only by acting as 
violently as the rapist. When he. and 
his wife are under siege, he at first a 


he : im of Ramparts’ tours is not romantic escape. It is more like a flight to a new reality. We do not s 
ne to file in lockstep past the tourist shrines. We do not stay at the Hiltons, we do not visit Greece, Brazi 
ortugal. But more important than what we subtract from the usual commercial tour is what Rampai rts ac 
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Chile must be the most interesting country in this hemisphere. The peaceful revolution there is as unic 
as the SE natural beauty and grace. Our ous includes a full week of political and c 


5-20. Sixteen days, $850 from New York, $925 fom Los Ance; 


As Chile offers a new Latin American political model, so Tanzania serves for black African nations, newly 

-free and attempting to radically reform domestic institutions and steer an independent foreign policy. Poli- 

‘tics and cultural events will dominate this itinerary, which includes Nairobi in Kenya, for meetings with 
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A unique introduction to new political controversies: the question of withdrawal from the occupied 
the effect of several hundred thousand Palestinian Arabs inside the Israeli economy, the growing tens 
between Oriental and European Jews and the program of the Israeli left opposition. We will meet v 
wide range of political viewpoints, visit artists, journalists, officials, students, stay overnight at a kibb 
and travel to the Sinai, through the Negev, to Eilat, Sharm el Sheikh, Jerusalem, Galilee, the. 
Heights, Nazareth and the Dead Sea. Late September for 21 days, about $1000 from New York. 


Including a close look at Scandinavian 

social democracy, health and housing, | Ramparts: Send me information on your tour to: 
the cooperatives, urban planning; plus 
extensive sightseeing in the Norwegian E 
fjords, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo, | [] Russia/London [] Scandinavia/East Germa 
Dresden, Leipzig and Berlin. July 3- | 
24, $825 from New York. 


[] Chile [] East Africa [] Israel 
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A worthy successor to John Gunther's MSE US) A.” 


— RiCHARD SCAMMON, co-author, The Heal Majority 








PEOPLE, POLITICS, AND POWER 
IN THE TEN GREAT STATES 
by NEAL R. PEIRCE 


“The sweep and range of Neal 
Peirce’s THE MEGASTATES is 
overwhelming. He has described 
the power centers of American 
politics with a depth and per- 
ception which illuminates, as 
rarely before, our understanding 
of the complexities of our 
nation’s problems.” 

—THEODORE H. WHITE 
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“A ‘must’ to know America.” 
—~WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, 
former Governor of 
Pennsylvania 


“A rare combination of fasci- 
nating reading and valuable 
source material.” 

—WALTER CRONKITE, CBS News 


745 pages * At all bookstores, $12.95 
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THE FARTHER REACHES 
OF HUMAN NATURE 


This posthumous work of a 
pioneer philosopher of 
psychology offers a richly 
optimistic, compassionate way 
for people to extend theirhuman 
potential by watching and 
emulating those individuals who 
have achieved deep lifetime 
satisfactions. $12.50 



















r i end illness. it's a provocative 
hat Clearly questions the 








; ihe between mad ness and 
ius shoul d be drawn. $12.50 
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protect his Gas (the poor half-wi 


it Serves to express emotions that can- 






against mob vigilantism, but this soon 
gives way to a purely personal re- 
venge and an exultation in violence. | 
Racing around the house in a fever of. 
ingenuity and courage, the civilized - 
man throws off his hesitations and - 
ironies and becomes a happy killer. - 
The mayhem that follows—with shot- 
gun, knife, poker, wire, and an an- 
cient steel trap—has all the over- 
whelming physical immediacy that 
Peckinpah brings to such scenes. — 
Thus Peckinpah has domesticated - 
violence, taken it away from the pro- 
fessional killers and given it to the au- 
dience; the mathematician is no more - 
than a willing amateur, and we are | 
bound to imagine ourselves in the. 
same situation. Since Peckinpah 
makes this insidious appeal to us and 
the film is cast in the form of an argu- 
ment, we are likely to examine our re- 
sponses and argue back. The moral 
idiocy of The Wild Bunch (its all 
right to kill if you stay loyal to your 
buddies) was fairly obvious, but the m 
stylized context of the Western al- 
lowed us to ignore it. The modern- 
dress Straw Dogs, with its meticulous 
attention to contemporary styles of 
personality, presents another case.. 































| Can Peckinpah really believe, after 


all that's happened in this country 
during the last ten years, that killing 
makes us men? And although we can 
admit it's better to fight than run, do 
we imagine we could kill several 
times and not pay a heavy psychic 
price for it? Having gained the truth 
about himself, hasn't the hero of 
Straw Dogs. lost everything else? I .— 
don't inp the director will make ^ 
a sequel to this movie in which the 
mathematician loses interest in his _ 
work, his wife drifts away again, and .... 
their marriage cracks up under the. 
horrible weight of the past. 

Violence can be valuable in a 
movie if it teaches something new 
about ourselves or other people; or if 
























not come out in any other way; or if it 
satisfies our basic desire for action, - 
movement, power, release; or if it is 
very beautiful or shockingly ugly. Al- 
though Peckinpah accomplishes all of 
this in his movies, we cannot admire- 
him completely without losing some 
element of sanity and self-respect 
Despite all his efforts, our sense of the 
tragedy of violence still pove hi: 
EAM of its ts glory. MEM 





No matter. You may like them or. 


| not, and still get immense pleasure 
from reading the reports of the 

W sharpest Nixon-watcher in the busi- 
—^fRF ness—John Osborne ("wry, dry, 
skillful and even-tempered," The 

« New York Times says of him). He 

^. | writes regularly for THE NEW 


07 


x —| REPUBLIC, which is one good 


reason why you ought to subscribe 
‘S| for 72. Do it today. (We're watch- 
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Kiku Masamune Sake is the leg- 
ndary light brew from Japan, rich 
iet delicate in flavor, taken warm or 
hilled as an aperitif, during or after 
meals, Kiku Masamune is the only 
sake appointed to the household of 
the Emperor of Japan. And it is the 
largest-seller of Japan's 5,000 sakes. 
“A classic in Japan, Kiku Masamune 
‘Sake is now available in quantity and 
distributed to a number of better pack- 
age stores in this area. Look for the 
chrysanthemum (Kiku) : 

n the label. 
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by Edward Weeks 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE: 

Rachel Carson at Work 

by Paul Brooks 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95 


In The House of Life Paul Brooks, 
Rachel Carson's friend and editor at 
the close of her career, has written an 
admirable but guarded account of 
her life, with special emphasis on her 
accumulating force as a writer and 
conservationist; and he has selected 
from the five books she published 


and from her fugitive pieces proof 


that she was as eloquent a marine bi- 
ologist as William Beebe and more 
lion-hearted. 

someone once called Miss Carson 
"a nun of nature." As a very young 


| woman she supported herself and her 


mother by working for the Bureau of 
Fisheries in Washington, and on holi- 
days she found her happiness in ex- 
ploring a beach or a tidal pool and 
watching the shorebirds she knew so 
well. In her quiet evenings her mind 
was stirred by Moby Dick, The Sea 
and the Jungle by H. M. Tomlinson, 
Henry Beston's Outermost House, 
and the stories of an English natural- 
ist, Henry Williamson, who for a time 
lived as a hermit on the Devon 
moors. His Hawthornden prize book, 
Tarka the Otter, with its brilliant de- 


scription of the otter’s life on land 


and in water, became the model for 
her first book, Under The Sea-Wind 
(1941), in which she chose for her 
heroes a black skimmer, the mack- 
erel, and the eel. She was not dis- 
suaded by its failure, but her new job 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service was 
demanding, and it was not until ten 
years later, after her research at 


. Woods Hole and the prodding of Will 


Beebe that she at last captured an in- 
ternational readership with The Sea 
Around Us. 

In the office she was a person of 
light and humor; she brought zest 
and reverence for life to whatever she 
did or wrote, and in her imaginative 
essays on “The Birth of an Island” or 
“The Clam” or “Our Ever Changing 
Shore,” she blends the feeling of a 
poet with the observation of a scien- 
tist. She was a slow writer, averaging 


Boys of Summer is such good reading 







five hundred words a day, and it was. 
her outrage at what pesticides were Ls 
doing to the birds she loved—and to... 
how much else?—that provoked hei 
climactic book. The long research, the 
persistence against grief and illness, E 
and the courage which went into the B 
making of Silent Spring Mr. Brooks- ; 
has told magnificently, with scorn- 
for those who wrote her off as  . 
“hysterical” and ignorantly or delib- . . 
erately refused to acknowledge the  . 
folly of drenching this country with | __ 
DDT. This is a timely book and an 
earnest one. 









THE BOYS OF SUMMER 
by Roger Kahn 
Harper & Row, $6.95 


One of the younger alumni of the 
sports page is Roger Kahn, born in. 
Brooklyn and brought up by a father 
who doted on professional baseball 
and by a mother who read James |. 
Joyce aloud. As the only son of in- 
telligent parents, Roger matured with — 
an ambition to write and with an ^. 
adoration for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The New York Yankees were then. 
the killers, the conquering Romans, 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers were the 
talented, ill-fated Greeks. Thanks to 
his brilliance as a reporter, in 1952. 
when he was just twenty-one, Roger 
Kahn got his heart's desire to cover... 
the Dodgers in training camp and... 
throughout the long season for the 
New York Herald Tribune. | 

From this experience has emerged. 
his action-charged book, The Boys of. 
Summer. One should understand why o 
the Brooklyn team was nicknamed 
“The Dodgers." Brooklyn is an exten- > 
sive, flat community which was once |... 
served by many trolley cars; to sur- — 
vive, Brooklynites had to dodge the = 
trolleys, so naturally, when the town.. 
could afford a professional team, it^ 
was called “The Dodgers.” 

There are three reasons why The 













that it has been chosen by the Boo 
of-the-Month Club. In the first plac 
the Dodgers were the first and for. 
time the only organization in the t 
leagues to have black player. 
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tol | ot only a | 
-but a man of enormous courage 
| dignity who obeyed the boss: he 
t his cool, despite the abuse that 
heaped on him; he dodged balls 
rown at his head, and the spikes 
ung at his legs; and by his skill and 
rtitude he opened the gates for the 
acks to come. 
Second, the Dodgers' lineup was a 
mix of new bloods and the old; Pee 
Wee Reese, the captain, a Southerner 
ho was Jackie Robinson's best 
friend; Carl Labine, a French Cana- 
dian from Woonsocket; Carl Erskine, 
a Scot, with his great curve; Preacher 
e, old and wily, a hillbilly from the : 
Ozarks; George Shuba, the son of 
zechoslovakian refugees; Roy Cam- 
panella, “Campy,” the great black 
catcher whom everyone loved and 
who was to be so tragically crippled. 
Remarkable men drawn together by 
.a remarkable spirit, and to this kid 
they spoke with pride of the skills 
they had mastered, with humor of 
_ their misery in defeat. 
_.. The final reason is this: years after 
he had ceased reporting, Roger Kahn 
tracked down every one of the scat- 
tered members of the team and spent | i 
time with them learning what i The Compact Edition 
. had made of their lives away from the .OF THE 
diamond. These chapters of reunion ' | = = m 
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by Barbara Rex p wished to own it were deterred by its encyclopedic 13 volumes and its 
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This is your chance 
to own the complete OED 
at one-fourth the 
usual cost. 


The entire contents of 13 volumes: 
16,569 pages. 50 million words. 414,825 
definitions. 1,827,306 illustrative quo- 
tations. With Introduction, Supplement 
and Bibliography. Now in two volumes, 
boxed, 934" x 1344" x 614”. Bausch & 
Lomb magnifier. 


STILL ONLY $75 









































































brought within range of every family — in a form that provides greater - 
_ Philadelphia society has moved out convenience of use. | 
|o the suburbs, and however apart The feat was accomplished through precision microphotog- 
their homes may be, whether in raphy, but great care and time are required in reproduction. Conse- 
. Chestnut Hill, Berwyn, or Haverford, quently the initial printing was limited. A new printing is now available 
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During World War I, the British discovered possible. Further, students learn, through ` 
that younger seamen were less able to helping each other under stress, a new 
survive the ordeals of shipwreck than their regard for each member of the crew and a 
viger mates, The younger men, it seemed, genuine sense of teamwork. 
vere giving up sooner under extreme Outward Bound has courses for young 
nardship. So a school was set up to teach men, girls, adults, co-ed courses and special 
urvival techniques and build, through seminars for management and teachers. It is 
rience, the tenacity necessary to non-profit, financed by private grants, 
ithstand severe stress. contributions and tuition charges. Over half 
That was the beginning of Outward the students attend-on full or partial 
jound. Today there are schools all over the scholarships. You don't have io be an 
World with seven in the U.S. These are athlete or have any special skills to attend 
derness schools, but they teach morethan Outward Bound. We'll teach youeverything 
iy how to survive in the wilderness. you need to know, 
If you'd like to know more about it, or 
you want to help someone else attend, write 
Outward Bound? Inc., Reston, Virginia, or 
one of the schools listed below. 


Outward Bound School, 3200 Judkins Rd., Eugene, Oregon 97403. 
sota Outward Bound School, 330 Walker Ave. 50., Wayzata, Minn. $5391, Outward Bound 
th Carolina Outward Bound School, P.O. Box 817, Morganton, N.C. 28655. Schools of The Possible 
iricane Island Outward Bound School, Concord, Mass. 01742. Colorado Outward Bound School, P.O. 
x 7247, Park Hill Station, Denver, Colo. 80207. California Outward Bound School, 780 Welch Rd., Suite 203, 
Alto, California 94304. Texas Outward Bound School, 4422 Live Oak Street, Dallas, Texas 75204. 











| early years ‘in New York, | Charley 


working on Wall Street, and Nora, 
when their only daughter, Grace, was 
in school, proving herself an able edi- 
tor and bringing home writers and 
painters who bored Charley stiff. In 
this cooling-off period she had her 
first affair, which Charley suspected, 
and although he said nothing at the 
time, he felt betrayed. All this, how- 
ever, is told in retrospect. 

The book begins with their return 
to the protective atmosphere of Phila- 
delphia. Charley is in the ascendancy, 
president of a trust company, at home 
in Mount Pleasant, and a pillar of 
society. The charity over which he 
presides is a home for unwed preg- 
nant girls, and at Waywards he is at- 
tracted to one of the social workers, a 
young Quaker, no older than his 
daughter. When Indira comes to 
spend the summer with Nora and 
himself, Nora grows jealous of this 
pale, dark-haired, determined girl 
who is appropriating her husband, 
yet she perceives the possibility of di- 
vorce long after Charley has em- 
braced it and does not realize that 
psychologically he is punishing her. 

The book is at its best when, angry 
and aroused, the couple stalk each 
other while the various members of 
the family, Charley's wispy, impul- 
sive mother, his wealthy, autocratic 
aunt, his older brother Ira, the sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, and their 
daughter, Grace, intervene. The 
women in the book are particularly 
well drawn, and Wavwards, where 
Charley's idealism leads to something 
else, is indeed a horror. The short- 
comings in the novel are the author's 
failure to convince us that the mar- 
riage was a go at the outset and the 
implausible ending, but as a story of 
an impending domestic disaster, her 
narrative is tense and believable. 








THE HINDENBURG 
by Michael M. Mooney 
Dodd, Mead, $8.95 


Graf Zeppelin, "the crazy count," 
incurred the disfavor of Kaiser Wil- 
helm, and in 1894 he won a patent 
for a dirigible and got in touch with 
his neighbor Gottlieb Daimler, who 
was making gasoline-powered en- 
gines. The "zeppelins," or dirigibles, 
as they grew bigger established a 
good safety record for trans- 


continental flight. Over nine years the. 


Graf Zeppelin carried more than eigh- : | 
































































The Epic of 

Chinese Communism’s 
Survival 

1935 

by Dick Wilson 


On October 16,:1934, about 
100,000 Chinese ‘Communists set 
jut on the most extraordinary 
arch in human history. It lasted a 
year and took them 6000 miles. 
Now, for the first time, here is the 
iole story, the tumultuous back- 
und against which it began, as 
well as the consequences. 
“One of the epic experiences of his- 
tory; it was Aeneid and Iliad, in- 
= trigue and battle, as well as an 
= Odyssey through the fabulous 
— fringes of the known world.” 
—The Observer, London 
oe “Wilson's understanding of China 
| and his skill as a journalist have 
enabled him to mesh together the 
«story of the two Marches and their 
"significance for China's future—and 
- Mao's—with unusual success." 
$8.95 —JonN GirrinGs, The Guardian 





























A long, hard look at war 
through the eyes of a noted 
theologian who is also a combat 
veteran of World War II. 
Roger L. Shinn sets out to 
‘investigate its moral meanings, 
crors,. its attractions; to see 
ts illumination of human exis- 
‘tence and faith.” Using his per- 
sonal diary of combat experi- 
ences during WWII as part one 
of the book, he then analyzes 
the ethics of war revealing both 
theological and sociological fac- 
tors. An excellent examination 
of war by one who has been 
there, $5.95 


od your local bookstore 


abingdon 
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| teen thousand passengers in a total of 


650 flights, and when the Hindenburg 


was commissioned in 1936, the Ger- 
man dirigible had grown as large as 


the Queen Mary. The Nazis used the 
Hindenburg as a symbol of prowess, 
and it cost money to cross the Atlan- 
tic in the big ship. Eighteen round 
trips were announced for 1937, 
Frankfurt to Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
the first to be at 8 P.M., Monday, May 
3. But there were ugly rumors that 
the dirigible might be sabotaged. 

In his book, The Hindenburg, Mr. 
Mooney adopts the minute-by-min- 
ute, hour-by-hour pattern, which has 
already proved so effective in depict- 
ing the sinking of the Titanic and the 
San Francisco earthquake. But in his 
approach to the disaster which over- 
took the Hindenburg just as she 
touched down in America, the author 
fails to arouse our sympathy for the 
crew or the passengers. He tells us 
plenty about the history of the other 
zeppelins, those that flew to South 
America and those that bombed Lon- 
don in World War L, and he devotes 


| much space, too much in my judg- 
= 


ment, to the offstage activity of the 
victims and survivors of this flight. 
The research seems painstaking, but 
whether Rigger Eric Spehl actually 
planned the explosion at the behest 
of his girlfriend, Beatrice Friederich, 
and why, seems to me a mystery and 
a cold one. 





THE BEST OF GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
preface by Robert Benchley 
Dover, $2.50 


This reprint of the best of Gluyas 
Williams’ drawings is a reminder of 
what a delightful satirist Williams 
was. His humor is ingrowing and 
subtle. One studies every figure in 
these large black and whites to get 


| the full benefit of Dinner at the Club, 


The Class in Health-Building, the 
cluttered cabin in Snug Harbor, the 
Buffet Supper, Luncheon on the 
Beach, The Health-Building in the 
Athletic Club. Some are dated but 
most are not, and they remind us of 
the day when laughter was spon- 
taneous and uncynical. Williams il- 
lustrated all of Robert Benchley's 
books, and as Benchley remarks in 
his preface, his illustrator has "quite 
unconsciously taken to putting me 
into all his drawings, commercial and 
otherwise, as the typical American 
Sap.” 












Forget everything you ve 
learned about Republican: 
Democrats, Independents 


in '72 is the _ 
Ticket-Splitter- 
and this book. 
tells how to 
reach him! 
THE TICKET-SPLITTER: 

A New Force in American Politic 
by Walter DeVries 

and V. Lance Tarrance 
Introduction by David S. Broder. 
"Brilliantly destroys generations ~ 
of conventional wisdom about ho 
America votes. The T icket-Splitter 
has opened up new vistas in politi 
research techniques and election 
strategies.’—Jim Perry, . 
Senior Ed., The National 
Observer 
"Will have a major effect on cam 
paigning in 1972 at all levels." . 


—Herb Klein, Dir. Commu 
cations for President Nixe 











"This compact, finely-tuned study 
American voting patterns is a ge 
milestone in political scholarshi 
príceless guide for politicians an 
managers ,"-—Bruce B 
Political Columnist 5 
128 pages, Paper, $2.45; Cloth 





WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigat 






“Remarkable for the dimen- 
sions of its imaginative re- 
creation,”! THE DONNER 
PARTY “becomes an arche- 
typal American adventure," 
- ia <é p M . 

and “shines with the true gleam 
which legends are made.” 
ithley’s narrative “will take 
its place in the tradition of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown's Bod y." " 
"Harper's. $6.50 
"The Atlantic. 

"Christian Science Monitor. 
‘Saturday Review. 

















The Nixon 
e : 

Recession Caper 

RALPH MALONEY. A novel 

bout four once-prosperous exurban- 

; who take up bank robbery. "Funny 

. às contemporary as tomorrow's 

ewspaper." — CLIFTON FADIMAN. 

A Book-of-the-Month 

Club Selection. $5.95 - 


* 
. The Brass Ring 

_ A SORT OF A MEMOIR 
BILL MAULDIN. Boyhood in 
izona, youth in World War H — ir- 
ibly recalled by a great G.I. car- 
ist and Pulitzer Prize winner. With 
os and Mauldin cartoons. A Book- 
Month Club Selection. — $7.95 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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“SHO 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE CASE OF THE MIDWIFE TOAD by 
Arthur Koestler. Random House, 
$5.95. Mr. Koestler has given a mys- 
tery-story title to what is, in fact, a bit 
of a mystery. Paul Kammerer 
(1880-1926) was an Austrian biolo- 
gist whose experiments with toads 
and salamanders indicated that ac- 
quired characteristics may be inher- 
ited. This Lamarckian suggestion in- 
furiated the dominant Darwinians. 
After years of academic controversy 
and public excitement, Kammerer’s 
prize specimen—the midwife toad— 
was proved fraudulent. There was a 
roaring scandal and Kammerer shot 
himself. Mr. Koestler’s reconstruction 
of the affair is, however, no simple 
| tale of villainy detected. There had 
been some very odd doings all along 
the line in regard to that toad; it had 
passed competent scrutiny on a num- 
ber of previous occasions; presum- 
ably Kammerer, who incidentally 
had never claimed that the midwife 
toad proved anything about acquired 
characteristics, was framed. Although 

the puzzle remains unsolved, it makes 
| à fascinating tale, for the biological 
technicalities are carefully explained 
to the nonscientific reader, and the 
bloodless wars for precedence among 
the biological fraternity are as sly and 
savage as a Borgia feud. 






















FOLKLORE ON THE AMERICAN LAND 
by Duncan Emrich. Little, Brown, 
$15.00. Professor Emrich has scooped 
up everything—proverbs, riddles, sea 
shanties, ghost stories, cowboy bal- 
lads, epitaphs, Buh Rabbit, General 
Custer, and even George Lyman Kit- 
tredge—with magpie glee and stuffed 
it all into this fat, engaging book. 
There is much scholarship underlying 








pleasure of meeting language as she 
is spoke. 












Viking, $4.95. In this macabre cross 
between Webster and Wodehouse, 
the reader is introduced to the ser- 
vants' hall of a luxurious villa where 
the Baron is about to hold a small 
erotic massacre in the library, with 
such suitably Gothic side effects as a 
















the fun, but fun is what counts—the 


NOT TO DISTURB by Muriel Spark. : 
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tic. The staff, well aware of what i 
pends, is efficiently making arrange 
ments to peddle inside accounts of 
the tragedy to the gossip press, film 
companies, book publishers et al. 
There is no thought of preventing the 
violence, merely of how to profit by 
it. The book's structure is deliber- — 
ately, even ostentatiously, cinematic 
in that settings, clothes, actions, ar 
dialogue are given in great detail, 
while the thoughts of the characters >- 
can only be inferred. The whole ar- ... 
rangement suggests that Mrs. Spark. 
is getting at some statement about the 
power of popular entertainment — 
media to shape the events of real life, © 
but the notion is never more than im- > 
plied and the book ends by resem- 
bling a crystal, glittering but impene- 
trable, which may be exactly what the 
author intended. | 
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INTIMATE BEHAVIOUR by Desmond 
Morris. Random House, $6.95. The 
author of The Naked Ape theorizes 
that all human gestures of affection. 
derive from the hugging and patting 
bestowed on infants. He has no for- 
mal proof, all his observations being 
frankly just the way he sees things, | 
but his interpretation is consistent 
and sometimes very persuasive. Why, 
for example, does one pat a dog but 
stroke a cat? 





THE MENDELSSOHNS by Herbert 
Kupferberg. Scribner's, $8.95. Besides 
the composer Felix, the Mendelssohn 
family included a philosophical 
grandfather of international reputa- 
tion and a proliferation of scholars, 
bankers, and distinguished con- 
nections. Felix and his music, about 
which Mr. Kupferberg is very knowl- 
edgeable, are the central point of an . 
interesting group biography running ~~ 
from rags to riches and halfway back. — 










THE BOOK OF SKULLS by Robert Sil- = 
verberg. Scribner's, $5.95. Mr. Silver- 
berg, who writes well and has pro- 
duced science fiction and several 
good books on Indian history and ar- 
chaeology, has rather inexplicably |. 
turned out a novel about four under- —.. 
graduates wild-goose chasing after a — 
mysterious monastic sect somewhere . 
around Phoenix, Arizona. As long as 
the fellows are on the road, the dusty 
facts of travel and the subtle grating 
of temperaments (the four are room- 
mates but not really friends) kee 




















culls, the yeader | is EE "ud a pem 
| n-basement Shangri-la. 











“AME FLYING by Marquis Mac- 
-of Mashanaglass. Knopf, 
Since the Marquis is a water- 
wl nut, addicted to keeping ducks 
d geese, the arrival of wild swans in 
e moat threw him into an ecstasy of 
delight and also of alarm, for swans 
re large birds and not necessarily 
miable. His account of his dealings 
th the flotilla is an exceptionally 
Ț arming and amusing record of bird 




















[ORY FROM THE DETECTIVE STORY 
'O THE CRIME NOVEL by Julian Sym- 






| Vl interesting ideas and a knack 
vith useful quotations, and he is so 
thorough. that his work demands of 
the amateur reader an interest equal 
to that of the Professional author. 


oe FREE Ti THE E MALE MAN! by Shepherd 
«Mead. Simon & Schuster, $5.95. Not 
> as funny as it ought to be, but this 
_ deadpan protest scores some comic 
i points. Mr. Mead observes that boys 
are born weaker than girls, more sub- 
ect to inherited defects, more suscep- 
ible to disease, and with a shorter 
ife-span, but are nevertheless put to 
hard labor and kept at it until they 
die of ulcers. The poor enslaved crea- 
tures need help and should welcome 
t from any source, which at present 
seems to be the women's liberation 
When a sandhog finds a en 
ring for his job, he ought, i 
short, to surrender it with ende, 

























SUICIDE by Jacques Choron. Scrib- 
ner’s, $7.95. Mr. Choron never ex- 
plains suicide except on the level 
“where no explanation is needed, but 
' offers a great deal of information 
yout how the act has been viewed in 
irious cultures and the theories con- 
rning it evolved by assorted schools 
f philosophy and psychiatry. A kind 
- of intellectual history of the problem, 
| „and some of it quite surprising. 


ROME by Stewart Perowne, with pho- 
graphs by Edwin Smith. Coward, 
ann & Geohegan, $17.95. By a 
cle of intelligent condensation, 





Mr. Perowne has reduced 2500 years 


of history, plus descriptions of the ar- 
tistic works of the period, to a short, 
lucid, pleasantly readable text. As 
guide for the newcomer or nostalgia 
for the veteran traveler, this is a 
lovely book and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


HENRY JAMES by Leon Edel. Lippin- 
cott, $12.95. The fifth and final vol- 
ume of Mr. Edel's exhaustive biogra- 
phy of James covers the years from 
1901 to 1916. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Volume 5, by Harold Wil- 
lam Rickett. New York Botanical 
Garden, McGraw, Hill, $57.50. The 
flowers of the Northwestern states, 
meaning Washington and Oregon 
west of the Cascade Range and Cali- 
fornia southward to the deserts, are 
pictured and described in these two 
fine books. Like the previous volumes 
in the series, this is a dazzling ex- 
ample of learning, organization, and 
superb bookmaking. 


THE INLAND SEA by Donald Richie. 
Weatherhill, $6.95. Full of affection 
for the intricate simplicities of old Ja- 
pan, Mr. Richie prowls the inland 
waters, collecting lively vignettes and 
indulging in rather too much subjec- 
tive melancholy. He is the kind of 
writer who is most eloquent when he 
is complaining, which means that a 
new wallboard-and-plastic tourist ho- 
tel which he never visited makes a 
stronger impression on the reader 
than more agreeable items which he 
actually saw. This is a backhanded 
way to write a travel book, and the 
author deserves considerable credit 
for the mixture of fact and charm 
which he maintains against the odds 
of his own temperament. Photo- 
graphs by Yoichi Midorikawa. 


FRIDAY NIGHT IN THE COLISEUM by 
Geoff Winningham. Allison Press, 
$7.95 and $17.50; distributed by 
Light Impressions. Material from Mr. 
Winningham's photographic and 
word-of-mouth account of Texas 
wrestling appeared in the March 4f- 
lantic. 

800,000,000: THE REAL CHINA by 
Ross Terrill. Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$7.95. This book grew out of Mr. Ter- 
rills Atlantic articles about his seven- 


week tour of China. 












































Cancer Epidemic... | 
A dramatic novel exposing the real a 
unspeakable horrors that await manki 
before hís annihilation in the near fu 
unless SCIENCE CAN BE STOPPI 
NOW! | 


E. GORDON DICKIE, M.D. 

























A dramatic prediction that a cancer 
could occur within five short years unl. 
ernment, industry, the military, and scie 
working in highly specialized independe i 
reassess their goals and recognize the pote 
dangers in their research. iss 
Two close friends, a physicist anda hy 
astutely diagnose the epidemic in its earl 
and escape unafflicted with their wives - 

vast interior of Australia. "e 
They are later joined by a Catholic pr 

sets the stage for a conflicting confro at 
values and a critical evaluation of our civi 
and the motivating factors that are teadi 
self annihilation. | 
1976 presents a realistic asséssniedt 
entire spectrum of the human species as 
by a scientist and primarily designed to. 
and discussed by scientists, by those 
involved in the exploration of nature 
precious secrets, but written as a novel 
ulate a greater awareness in those coni 
with the future of mankind. : 
The author, a graduate of Stanford and. 
Universities and author of several medica 
cles, has recently become greatly alar 
the possibility of irreversible blunders: w 
scientific community. 
EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. A 
50 Jericho Turnpike — (also local 
Jericho, NY 11753 (30€ for han 
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The President Nixon Portrait 
Medallion, blue & white jas- 
per, size 442” x 344”, collec- 
tors item — limited edition of 
1000 made — each one num- 
bered. $79.00 postpaid & in- 
sured. 
Also Christmas plates from 
Denmark — Norway — Swe- 
den — Germany. Wedgwood 
Christmas mug, first Issue 
1971. 
Cheque or money-order. Sorry, 
no C.O.D. 


The Viking Shop 


5192 Ferry St., Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Canada, Phone (416) 356-1866 











LOANS TO HEIRS 


On estates, trust funds, inheritances and’ 
remainder interests. For short or long term 
and without amortization if desired. Guar- 
anteed renewal feature. We are principals. 


ESTATE FUNDS, Inc. 


40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 02108 
| Tel: (617) 227-3075 


OLD STUFF is a new 


bimonthly magazine about 
old things everybody loves... 













Old stamps, remedies, songs and cars 

| Old paintings, clothes, candy and jars— 
‘Old friends, manners, jokes and rhymes, 
Old sayings, tales, etchings and times, 






wine, 
desipned by 
Widely acelaimed 


beer, ale, mead and 
gallon fermentation kit 
the author af this 








: book. Higid containers for  Hfelong 
Old books, canes and things galore, use, fermentation leek, bottle brush, 
Old silver, pottery and much more— siphon — unit, yeasts, additives, re- 

g order forms for ingredients. $17.95 






ppd. Specialty Products International, 
Dept. A, Box 784, Chapell Hill, N.C. 
27514. 





cA year's subscription is only $3. If you're 
not delighted with your first issue, keep it 
‘and drop us a line. Your $3 will be re- 
funded by return mail. Mail remittance to 
— OLD STUFF, Dept. 134, 1233 Janesville 
Avenue, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538. 












The Perfect Gift —Note Cards by Nedo- 
beck, nationally known artist, $1.60. 
Box 5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 
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FLOWET 
-POWE 


Easter, Mother's Day, Birthdays, 
Special Occasions—1 dozen long- 
lasting exotic Anthuriums atr- 
mailed special delivery from Ha- 
wati; only $9.00, prepaid. Larger 
blossoms, $12.00. Tropical Bou- 
quet (Anthuriums, Flame Gin- 
rer, Bird of Paradise), $14.00. 
pecial Tropical Bouquet. ( more 
each), $18.00. Fresh arrival 
aranteed throughout the U.S. 
nainland. Island Flowers. Box 
841. Chicago, lil. 60680. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... 80¢ 
Per word 12 times in one contract year.. 70¢ 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second . 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 


For two or more insertions, payment must be 


z 


réceived by the Ist of month prior to date of 
each issue. 


Post Office Box number count as two words, 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atiantic box numbers at this time. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 











SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE. August 
16 to August 30. Lectures, workshops, confer- 
ences in fiction, nonfiction, poetry, children's 
o. literature; Bread Loaf, Box 201, Middlebury 
P4 College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753, 







A complete guide to the making of | 
Plus 5 | 


| prove those manuscripts. 


 ,munity invoiver 
“of respon it 


tery. Darrow. - 
12125. 


lege has been the national leader offering 
specialized courses in fashion merchandising, 
professional modeling, public relations, interior 
decorating. Over 5,000 graduates placed in high 
paying jobs throughout dept. stores, fashion 
mfrs. airlines, etc. Elegant dorms. Bauder 
Fashion College, 3355 Lenox Road, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30326 

EET ee nn i 


CLERGY: GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS. Ex- 
ternal. Campus tutorials. Geneva Theological 


College, indiana, New England Center, Byfield, e 


Massachusetts 01922. 

y 
SUMMERHILL ORIENTED SCHOOL AND SUM- 
MER CAMP—Modified free school approach. All 
academic cłasses and activities: English, read- 
ing, science, music, drama, math, art, crafts, 
riding, organic gardening, pottery, camping, 
animals, etc. Freedom with responsibility-— 
Learning because it's exciting, not compulsory. 
Boarding school (optional weekends at home) 
2 hrs. NYC, Ages 6-13. Open Community School, 
A Claverack, New York 12513 (518) 851- 


COLLEGE AT SEA 


LL LA Hr ai Hr t sit ttm i HAM tia EE 


STUDY AT SEA. World Campus. Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available, Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 
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PERSONALS 


RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1-—Want one? 
ed Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 








SPECIAL BINDING LEGAL WILL. Easy to fill out. 
Only $2.00. Write: Forms, P.O. Box 3609, New 
Haven, Conn. 06525. 

MR eee A amen ENCIMA wee ee eT ee 


INTERPERMEATION!? Despicable Man Essays. 
Life? Purpose? Death? $3.50 each: Box 7302, 
Columbus, Ohio 43209. 

—— — PáÁ——— "— PPP PNICN 


PITY THE POOR CHILDLESS COUPLE. Are you 
childless? Are you tired of answering personal 
questions directed by well-meaning friends, 
relatives, and mere acquaintances? Join the 
National Organization for Non-Parents (NON), 
as Avenue, Palo Alto, California 


Maret Hh itor tt Prepara Pair rir. 


SINGLE? COMPUTERIZED MATCHING (All Ages), 
Nationwide. Only $12. FREE Questionnaire. 
Write "TEAM", 1270 Broadway, NYC. 


AAMAR LAANA NALCO CTCL AE N yr tg AH aq t PA HP atre dle P 


"NIXON'S LAW IS OUT OF ORDER" Bumper 
stickers. 2 for $1.00; 5 for $2.00. Box 5416-G. 
Towson, Md. 21204 
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PUNCHCARDS, accessories, for cross-reference 
cataloging: books, records, photos, all collec- 
tions, reading references, research, inventories, 
name lists. Over 100 categories per card. ìn- 
expensive, Easy. Free samples. Indecks, Dept. 
AM, Arlington, Vermont 05250. 





AUTHOR, EDITOR, CRITIC will heip you im- 
(Not an agent) 
Write for terms. R. Balfour Daniels, Ph.D., P.O. 
Box 22956, Houston, Texas 77027. 





LEARN YOUR 1.Q.! Easy self-scoring test reveals 
your LQ. in 45 minutes. $2 guaranteed. Bargain 
Basement, Dept. F, 205 West Market, Lima, 
Ohio 45801. 





MARS MAP. Large, multicolor. $2.00 postpaid. 
Herbert S, Ross, Box 117A, South Walpole, 
Massachusetts 02071. 





COMPLETE CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER ANAL- 
YSIS through handwriting. Send two pages 
$50.00, to HEE, Post Office Box 332, Normal, 
IHinois 61761 





ELLSBERG/PRESIDENT STICKERS. 2/$1. 
Haden. 3103 Walling, Austin, Texas 78705. _ 
eaten cine miata eit at aa MAH Hr aA erre aire tet a a ax BH AHA HIP AM 
JERUSALEM —fascinating 7-color poster "map 
shows every single building. Drawn from over 
187,000 photographs. $3.95 postpaid from 
Jerusalem (6 weeks) Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ce Dept. AM-1, Box 29311, Atlanta, Ga. 

















FASHION CAREERS—for 12 years Bauder Co ^. 






| "BOND needs your non-deductible con- 

ibutions for Southern Black candidates for 

wer-level offices. Send to: Southern Elections 

Eure Dept. 1-A, Box 1382, Atlanta, Georgia 
30303. 





——Four stickers, and police whistle— 
gis Game Co. 91-03G 172nd Street, 
New. York 11432. 


= CALIFORNIA SEA SHELL WIND 
S—Driftwood supports strands of rare 
ped shells, Beautiful to see and hear. 
ed by dedicated beachcomber. $7.50. W. 
cker, Box 3075A, Long Beach, California 





MCGOVERN buttons, bumperstickers: 3/$1. 
Special photo button: $1. Mobile: $2. Proceeds 
. to campaign. McGovern Committee, P.O. Box 
-o 472, Vermillion, SD 57069. 


YOURSELF UP! 144’x2’ poster of any- 
d returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
‘Box: 6 Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 




















OR'S SHOWCASE of R. C. 
lates. Any plate, year, 20% off 
Designs by Cohen, P.O. Box 45, 





SUPERIOR IMPRINTED X social-professional 
^ stationery. Idea-packed sampler catalog—25€. 
:. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
.; Vermont 05773. 





"BATTLE" OF ARMAGEDDON NOT BIBLICAL. 
Brochure mailed free. Crawfords, Box 42, Sun 
City, California 92381. 





-C ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full. 

--dolour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 

^" ddeal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 

oe 101 BCM Society, London WCl, Eng- 
an + f 





THE SEA—-NOW A SOVEREIGN NATION, Pass- 
- ports, immigration. Box 5052B Victoria, Canada. 
HOBBIES: COLLECT. MILITARY MEDALS. List 
.::25g. Vernon, Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





LOSING HAIR? BALDING? Improve your scalp 
circulation with regular use of new electro- 
vibrator from Switzerland. Only $5.95 postpaid. 
R.S. & Associates, Import-Export, Box 113, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087. 





DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. Alf subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
Cidential.. Professional Team. RC Research, Il 
Ontario, Oakpark, Illinois 60302. 
oo ELECTROENCEPHALOPHONE. Alpha /Theta 
brainwave feedback instrument. J & J Enter. 
“prises, 241201, 3plW., Bothell, Wash. 98011. 
TWO IMPORTED PERFUMES, chart from which 
-'" we blend your own, $1 deductible. STUDIO 
HOUSE, Box 48, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 19003. 





WRITING, REWRITING, EDITING. Professional/ 
Confidential. 


Reasonable. 





... NOTES BY NEDOBECK—Nationally known artist 
(0. 0Wwis, cats, lions-—$1.60. Box 5737, Milwau- 
oo kee, Wisconsin 53220. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
L.O., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 

^^ Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 


















YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will 
im Kms and attorney's informative book. Only 
. . $1.50. Legal. Forms Company, Department 123, 
i 1859. Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 








^: KEEP ON TRUCKIN' or MR. NATURAL items: 
5o: posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, iron-on decals 

<- $1.25, patches $1.00, buttons 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
“pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
U^ papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
: 215 Serendipity catalog 25$ (free with order). 
. ARIES, Box 666 A, Capitola, CA, 95010. 



















PERSONALS 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St., New York 10016 





PRESIDING OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK $2.00 post. 
paid. HAMMOND’S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 
gt Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 


Walfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-42, Los Angeies, 
Caltfornia, 90025 

BONSAI 
BONSAI (DWARF) TREES. America's oldest 


growers of aged Bonsai. Free catalogue. 
HEIROB BONSAI NURSERY, Kabudachi, Liv- 
ingston Manor, New York 12758. 


GOURMET FOOD 


WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 


QUARTERLY GOURMET REVIEW. Large news- 
letter. Tough restaurant ratings. Great stories. 
DUEB Box 2404, Sepulveda, Calif. 


TEA DEVOTEES naturally select Grace Rare 





Teas. Free brochure. Grace Tea importer, 
Dept. 4A, 799 Broadway, NYC 10003. 
SRICE CONTAINERS. Colorful, unbreakable 


polyethylene. Air tight hinged lids. $2.98/dozen. 
Westbank, Box 83-C, Irvington, N.Y. 10533. 





SHALLOTS—Secret of French Cuisine——Large, 
Fancy—Recipes  included— i5  pound—-$1.50, 
34 pound $2.25— Hard to get Black Turtle 
Beans—?4 pound $1.00—-Shallots for planting 
—S50 sets $2.00——Shallots, Avon, NY 14414. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 











BRING THE FUTURE TO YOUR DESK TODAY. 
Simulated MOON ROCKS handsomely displayed 
on solid wainut bases. Gold inscription on base 
provides that special touch to enhance this 
lovely set. Pen set combination, $10.00, MOON 
ROCK and base only, $7.50. NAZZ ENTER- 
PRISES, P.O. Box 430, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 
Thank you from NAZZ. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CULTIVATED YOUNG GENTLEMAN, fluent five 
languages, will manage your estate and staff. 
P.O. Box 57, Newton, Mass. 02160. 











LAWYER, 29. Highest Qualifications. Seeks en- 
vironmental position in NYC area. Legal or non- 
legal. Write Weissman, 243 West 21, NYC. 





PROFESSOR seeks college position in Religion. 
Doctorate. 2231 Sylvan S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49506 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRALIA NEEDS YOU-—Latest information 
describing government assisted passage, citi- 
zenship requirements, passport-visa, employ- 
ment, business, teaching, etc. plus forms $1.00. 
Directory of U.S. businesses there $1.50. Both 
$2.00. Australian Services, Box 1032VE, Fair- 
born, Ohio 45324. 











HOW TO GET OVERSEAS JOBS—-worldwide— 
enlightening revelations—lists hiring organiza- 
tions—253 pages $2.98 refundable. Staytry, 
Whitestone, New York 11357. 





EUROPEAN —FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT —De. 
tailed report on currently available jobs—Eu-. 
rope, Australia, Africa. $3.00. Eurojob Report, 
Box 52643.T, Lafayette, Louisiana 70501. 





OVERSEAS JOBS DIRECTORY-—Now Hiring— 
High Pay, Adventure. $1.00. Transworid, Box 
90802-YY, International Airport, Los Angeles, 
California 90009. 























OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES ... Higher 
Free Transportation! Complete informatii 
cluding Directory of 135 companiés .. 
thousands of Americans overseas 
cupations! Send $1.00. internatio 
nities, Box 232-YP, Cumberland, In 








NEW ZEALAND EMPLOYMENT OPPOR 
—-Government assisted passage, giant 
employers list. includes information: 
ness, farming, housing, education, maps 
Complete details $1.00. Newzco, Box 444+ 
tional City, California 92050. E 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES — HANDBOI 
. . . latest information about Government Pa 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. 
Services, Box  1910-YP, Washington, 
20036. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cati- 
fornia 94002. int 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu: 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
dun d Box 2917-YP, Indianapolis, Indiana 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over-. 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- ` 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. | octi 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. | 
Hil! International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, is 

East islip, New York 11730. Du 








TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES, New 1972-73 guide contains current 
information about private and governmiental 
organizations seeking teachers. General and 
personal requirements, geographic areas, ad- 
dresses for application forms. 100-page book 
including survey of foreign embassies!! Over 
20.000 copies in print since 1969. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. $2.50 plus $.50 postage and han- 
diing. Foreign Countries, Box 514-C7, Ames, 
lowa 50010. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Government As- > 
sisted Passage. 1972 Government Information occo 
and Forms—-Most Complete Information Aval € = 
able—$1.00. Reports on Employment, Busi iis 
ness, Taxes, Education, Teaching, Housing, 
Ranching, Maps, etc. AUSTCO, Box 3623-YY,  . 
Long Beach, California 90803. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


'CASTLE-HOTELS', ‘FLEA MARKETS’ guide- 

books. 450 castles, monasteries, palaces, offer 
ing accommodations. 250 illustrations, maps, - 
16 countries. "Europe's Flea Markets" -—80 
markets, 10 countries, maps. $2.95 each. Both: 
$5.50. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore 
Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. a 









































GUIDE—$1.75. 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER 

Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carryi 
oe TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside. N, 
11361. g 





“SPEAK EASY” as you travel. Read menus 
public signs, from English to French, German 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and back to En 
glish with pronunciations. Fits passport case, 
At bookstores or $1.00 to Moss Creek Press, 
Box 493A, Smyrna, Georgia 30080. 


TRAVEL 


AFRICA—PYGMY, Zulu, Swazi Safari. August 
15-—$2550. Capers 400 Club, 960 Larrabee, 
Los Angeles 90069. 











EUROPE $199 round trip by jet. No age limit. . 
Guaranted flights. Daedalus, 970 Lexington —. 
Avenue (betw. 70-71 Sts.), N.Y.C. 10021 (212) 
879-1605. E 





BICYCLE ACROSS ITALY! $135—Paola, 2160- 
Patterson Dr., Eugene, Or. 97405. B 





OUTDOOR TRIPS. Scotland June 4-17, Canadian. 
Rockies July 9.22, Vancouver Island August 
6-19. Write: John Philip, 508-990 Lagoon Drive, © - 
Vancouver 5, Canada. (s 
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. CANOE TRI 


` Bill Rom's nnesota 55731. 





. ARCTIC CANOE TRIP: to James Bay, travelling, 
fishing, untravelled rivers, photography, ecology, 
ornithology. Single & group rates. Special ar- 
rangement for guiding services. Write Max 
ILAND, Box 874, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada. 


EXPLORERS “A” LTD. Hiking, camping, skin 
diving, sailing, in remote parts of the world. 
Send ror illustrated brochure "A". Tel. 617-923- 
0520. Explorers "A" Ltd., Box 161, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02140. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIS, snowshoes; lightweight 
equipment for backpacking, mountaineering, 
camping, canoeing. Free catalog. Moor & Moun- 
tain, Dept. AM, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 
01742. 


CAMPS 


. CAMP BALDY for boys—down east in Maine. 
|. Spend the summer with a Maine Guide, Archery, 
<0. Sailing, Swimming, Canoe trips, Fly tying—Fiy 
— fishing. Write: Camp Baldy, East Eddington, 
Maine. 













: KINIYA—A camp for girls, 6-17, on a bay of 
- Lake Champlain in Vermont, Excellent riding, 
Own stables, miles of lovely trails on camp 
" property, dressage, jumping, hunting, Respon- 
> Sible, experienced staff. All camp activities in- 
o> cluding water-skiing, sailing, tennis, drama and 
os. dance. Outpost camp for overnights in Stowe. 
50992 Special program for older girls includes 3 weeks 
cM ireland. 3 weeks in Vermont. A happy relax- 

ing summer. Mr. and Mrs. J. R Williams, Camp 
Kiniya, Milton, Vermont 05468. Tel. 802-893- 
78 


* 


VACATIONS. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Virginia 22840. 


GRAND CANYON RIVER TRIP, Great food, ship- 
ols mates, rapids. 10 Days—-$360.00. Mixed or 
^. charter. Brochure: Harris River Expeditions, Box 

12, Logan, Utah 84321. 


LIVING ABROAD 


"AUSTRALIA, What's It Really Like? Four Ameri- 
cans living there now tell you ail about life 
down under, information not included in govern- 
ment pamphlets. Australian critics hail as “a 
most useful book". 64 pages illustrated $2.95. 
Southern Cross Publications, Box 99, Orlando, 
Florida. 


VIVACIOUS FRENCH FAMILY WELCOMES 
GUESTS, 18th-century mansion woodland estate 
by quaint village near Limoges; thirteenth sea- 
son. Ali-inclusive $25-day room, private bath; 
os. home-style meals, wines, chateau-tours, thea- 
o. ters. Reduced seasonal rates; language instruc- 
thon available. Thevenin, “Pradepont,’' 87 Solig- 

. nac, Haute-Vienne. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


-HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals. Peaceful sur- 
.roundings. Pool, boats, solariums, Exercise 
-. classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs. Florida 
o 83923—OF 


VACATION HOME 


MAUI IS MAGNIFICIENT beachfront kitchenette 
apt. with car $25 a day double P.O. Box 813 
Wailuku Maui Hi. 96793. 


REAL ESTATE 


CHILDLESS COUPLE seeks good city apartment 
in Paris for month starting mid-June. Hale, P.O. 
Box 67, Rock Sound, Eleuthera, Bahamas. 








CARIBBEAN VILLA FOR SALE. Grenada, isle of 
Spice. Furnished 3 bedrooms, close to lovely 
beach, 17,500 sq. ft. 13 Connda Park, East Coast 
Demerara, Guyana, South America. 
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wilderness. | 
T $1.00 Acrel 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . low as | 
Homesteading; In- 


Vacationing, 
vestment! AH Provinces! "Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land” includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian international, 
Box 29193-YP, indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





GOVERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive "Government Land Buyers Guide” 
. « . plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107—-YP, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





LIBERAL DEVELOPMENT near large Arkansas 
lake. Predevelopment prices, generous terms. 
Tumbling Shoals Estates, P.O. Box 268, Naper- 
ville, illinois 60540. 





TEACHER MUST SELL 20 SECLUDED ACRES 
near national forest. Roads, electricity, beauti- 
fully forested, $3950 total price! Only $200 
down! Free pictures, Laura Calverley, 3421 
Bella Vista Avenue, Seattle 98144. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality  work-—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices, Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
illinois 60602. 


CAEL TERA PAP rai i teer ít Mr tima er tra 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


trit hte iride tr T Ea A i RA a 


WRITERS—-"UNSALABLE'"' BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 








SAETTA HAB ti iS MU dtt t treat orairaiira a erfrr t 


POETRY WANTED-—-Possible inclusion in co- 
operative volume. include return envelope. 
PALOMAR PUBLISHING CO. BOX 4444, Whit- 
tier, Ca. 90607. 


PERIODICALS 


i aie a ie a a RENE 
There is no quick and easy formula for writing 


success-——but for time-tested, honest instruc- 


tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs, mail $2 to THE 
WRITER. 8 Arlington St, 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 


metre tertii tire tir E irte i£ 


| WANT TO BE MORE EFFECTIVE POLITICALLY? 


Subscribe now to “Campaign Insight," the na- 
tion's only monthly journal of practical political 
techniques. Send $5.00 for a year's trial sub- 
scription to: CAMPAIGN INSIGHT, Dept. H, 
Petroleum Bidg., Suite 408, Wichita, Ks. 67202. 





FRIENDS JOURNAL'S CREED: God, people, 
faith. Halfyear trial $3. 152-A North Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia 19102. 


BACK ISSUES 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS——Back number price 
list. SAUBER BOOKS, Box 1045, Falls Station, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14303. i 


BOOKS 


25% OFF VIRTUALLY ALL NEW GENERAL IN- 
TEREST HARDCOVER (ONLY) TITLES including 
best sellers. 48 hour service on 3,450,000 books. 
Add 39¢ handling. BOOKQUICK, Box 330, Di 
Pluckemin, N.J. 07978. 














LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search, Service. Dabney Co. Box 31061-A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20031. 





It’s true! PEOPLE TOUCH. Poetry from Pocket 
Books. For lovers. 





RALPH-—-—the great first novel by Bruce D. Price 
—is now a BERKLEY MEDALLION paperback. 
Meet Ralph. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619, 





















RTH CATALOG, 448 


SPARTON BOOKS, Box 


WHOL 
284, Oak Ridge, N.J. 07438. 








CHINA BOOKS & PERIODICALS 2929 24th St., 
San Francisco 94110 & 95 Fifth Ave., New York 
10003. TRAVEL? TRADE? NEW RELATIONS 
WITH CHINA? Week by Week information in 
PEKING REVIEW $4 a year airmailed, on China's 
home and foreign policies; CHINA RECON- 
STRUCTS $3 and CHINA PICTORIAL $3 for 
monthly feature articles and color photos on 
life in Modern China, sports, health and med- 
icine including new acupuncture anaesthesia, 
etc.; CHINESE LITERATURE $3 for new stories, 
poems, art. For a listing of Mao Tsetung's FOUR 
ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY 60¢, SELECTED 
READINGS $1.75, and 1000 other imported 
tíitles—aiso records, postcards and posters-— 
write for our FREE 1972 CATALOG. 

— ——— ERTS ee a ET ee — — ee 


LATEST BOOKS ON ANTIQUES, Discounted 
price list free. OLD DROVER INN, P.O, Box 6, 
Westfield, New York 14787. 

ee sa E EN ha a 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747, 

—— —————— la a AN A ENE EA 
GOOD USED BOOKS-—Wide variety, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, socíal sciences, literature, mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANCL LOLOL piae iat parri eter 4a Ur i LA PHUL 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
ET Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Catalogue $1. 
Refundable. A-TO-Z BOOK SERVICE, P.O. Box 
813A, North Miami, Fla. 33161. 


BOOK COLLECTORS 


BOOK COLLECTORS! Our worldwide contacts 
help build your collection. All fields, A to 
lzzard, Book Landsy, 1615 Montana, Santa 
Monica, Ca. 90403. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. imprinting and special designing, Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


rad i a A RES NEESSEE ate 
SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 


list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 























BRITISH HUMOUR RECORD CLUB. Current 
selection: Gerrard Hoffnung’s "importance of 
being Huffnung". Details: Box 4346 AT1, Ham- 
den, Conn. 06514 or (203) 281-1633. 


ART 


MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Hlus- 








| trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 


59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 
MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars,  balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 











HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-—— Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Chariemont, Mass, 01339. 






Break out the Gilbey’s Gin, bo 
and keep your martinis dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. &A. GILBEY, LTD., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. C. 





There are 9 reasons why you 
should buy Zenith Chromacolor: 


1. PATENTED 
CHROMACOLOR 
PICTURE TUBE. 

The first tube to fully 
illuminate every color 
dot on a jet-black 



















3. GOLD VIDEO 
GUARD TUNER. 
With contact points 
of 16-karat gold 

for a sharper picture 
over the years. 


Pack g aes. 4. CUSTOMIZED 
2. FAMOUS COLOR TUNING. 
HANDCRAFTED Pre-set for the best 
CHASSIS. possible picture. Or, 
Built for long-life custom set to your taste. 
dependability. 


5. ZENITH’S 
CHROMATIC BRAIN. 
With the first integrated 
circuit ever used to pro- 
duce a color TV picture. 


Featuring Zenith 
solid-state 


Dura-Modules. 


The brilliant Chromacolor 
picture 1s why you will buy it. 





The Martorell, model C4738 
Simulated TV picture 






EMIT 


® The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 


CHIROMACOLOR 


ONLY ZENITH HAS IT 


MAN New Journalism and Old Truths by Michael J. Arlen 
Crime Marches On by James Vorenberg 


THE [| MAY 1972 4 — ESQ 


MONTHLY 


? 


Programmed 
for Disaster 


The Story of 4 
RCAs 
$490 
Milion 
Computer 
* Debacle 








You get just about the same 
headroom and legroom in an Audi 


as you do in a $23,800 Rolls-Royce. 


The Audi 100LS isn’t a very big car. 
On the outside. 

But don’t let that fool you about the 
size of the car on the inside. 

You'll find there's more headroom 
than you'd ever expect. Enough for, say, 
a person 6'6”. And if he’s got unusu- 
ally long legs (which a person of 
his size usually has) he won't 
have to sit clutching 
his knees. Be- g@# 
cause there's & 
more legroom 
than you'd ever `“ 
expect. 

Mind you, he's 
not the only one who would sit 
comfortably. The Audi can seat a family 
of five rather nicely. 

Now the $23,800* Rolls-Royce isn't 
the only great car the Audi has a lot in 
common with. 

The Audi has rack-and-pinion steer- 


ing like the racing Ferrari. And front- 
wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado. 










The Audi has the same type of 
brakes as the Porsche 917 racing car. And 
independent front suspension like the 
Aston Martin. 

Our interior looks so much like that 
of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE, you can 
hardly tell them apart. 

And as for service, you'll 
get the same kind of expert 
service a Volkswagen gets. 
Because a Porsche Audi 


E Organization. 
A 4 Impressed? You should 
â B be. After all, the Audi bears a 
startling similarity to some of 
the world’s finest automobiles. 
But what makes the Audi 

especially impressive is its price tag. 

It’s a lot less than you’d expect to 

pay for that many great cars. 


The $3,900 Audi 


It's a lot of cars for the money. 





"Suggested retail price $3,855 East Coast P.O.E. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher). 
"Manufacturer's suggested retail price as of Dec. 1971. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 
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AND THE 
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MALACHI MARTIN 
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156. STILWELL 
AND THE AMERICAN 
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by BARBARA W. 
TUCHMAN, Photos 
(Pub price $10) 


107. THE WAY 
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An lilustrated 
Encyclopedia of 
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Volume i}. Hius, 
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{Pub price $5.95) 


244, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 

COOK BOOK 

Edited by CRAIG 
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( Pub price $9.95) 


389. THE DOUBLE- 
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J, C. MASTERMAN 
(Pub price $5.95) 





351. INSIDE THE 
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Memoirs by 
Albert Speer 
Photos. (Pub 
price $12.50) 
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by CHILD, 
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Iitustrated 
( Pub price $12.50) 
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(Pub price $5.95) 
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Photographs 
(Pub price n ini 
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148. THE 
COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE 
by BENJAMIN F. 
MILLER, M.D. 

3rd rev. ed. tus. 
(Pub price $9.95) 


371. THE PROPHET 
by KAHLIL GIBRAN 
Illus. Boxed 
Deluxe Edition 
(Pub price $10) 


372. THE FRIENDS 
OF EDDIE COYLE by 
GEORGE V, HIGGINS 
(Pub price $5.95) 


364. JONATHAN 
LIVINGSTON 
SEAGULL by 
RICHARD BACH 
Photographs 
(Pub price $4.95) 


167, THE NIXON 
RECESSION CAPER 
by RALPH 
MALONEY 

(Pub price $5.95) 


374. TEACHER & 
CHILD: A Book for 
Parents and 
Teachers by HAIM 
GINOTT. (Pub 
price $5.95) 





354. Pub 
price $8.95 
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as one book 


174. IN SOME- 
ONE'S SHADOW, 
LISTEN TO THE 
WARM, STANYAN 
STREET & OTHER 
SORROWS by 
ROD MC KUEN 
(Pub prices 
total $13.50) 


115. THE FEMALE 
EUNUCH by 


GERMAINE GREER 
(Pub price $6.95) 


219, THE TENANTS 
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price $7.95 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 


QUOTATIONS. (Pub 


price $12.50) 


345. THE 
EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA: The 
Northern Voyages 
by SAMUEL 
ELIOT MORISON 
Hlustrated 
(Pub price $15) 


no -THE-MONTH CLUB books 
inspire the kind of conversations 
that could go on for hours—and they 
often do. Controversial, thought- 
provoking, intellectually stimulating, 
books like these stay with you long 
after you've read the last line. They're 
new, important—and discussing them 
is nearly as pleasurable as" reading 
them. The trial membership suggested 
here can help you keep up with the 
best books—and keep up your end of 
the conversation as well. 

As long as you remain a member, 
you will receive the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News, which describes 
the coming Selection as well as scores 
of other important books, most of 
which are available at substantial dis- 
counts—up to 40% on more expen- 
sive volumes. All of these books are 
identical in size, quality and format 
to the publishers! edifions. If you 
want the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically. 
However, there is no obligation to 
purchase any particular volume. If 
you do not wish the Selection or any 
other book offered—or if you want 
one of the Alternates—simply indi- 
cate your decision on a form pro- 
vided and mail it so that it is received 
by the date specified on the form. 

If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, 
for every Club Selection or Alternate 
you buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. 
Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or 
$1.50—somewhat more for unusually 
expensive volumes or sets—will entitle 
you to a Book-Dividend® which you 
may choose from over 100 fine li- 
brary volumes available over the 
year. This unique library-building 
system enables members to save 70% 
or more of what they would other- 
wise have to pay. 
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Fulminating about New York City is much in 
fashion now, but it’s an old habit, really. What Byron 
Rufus Newton wrote in 1906: 


Vulgar of manner, overfed, 
Overdressed and underbred; 
Heartless, Godless, hell’s delight, 
Rude by day and lewd by night 


might with a bit of updating to take note of mugging, 

smog, graffiti, and the inexorable approach of The 

Last Traffic Jam, have been written yesterday. And it 
seems only yesterday when this fellow, a very wet-be- 
hind-the-ears copy boy for The Press, in Bin ghamton, 
New York, found himself rushing to the composing 
room with the latest of the editor's diatribes against 
the big city. The editor was a bright, hard-driving, 
and altogether eccentric man named Tom R. Hutton 
(more about whom below). He traveled to New York 
as infrequently as possible. Promptly on returning he 
would remove his frock coat, roll up shirt sleeves, 
and dictate a choleric assessment of the condition of 
the city. The editorials were always entitled Impolite 
Gotham. 

The town is impolite, all right, and a punishing 
place; even Mayor Lindsay wants to move out. But 
it's not a bad town to visit provided you've had all 
the appropriate inoculations and carry a return ticket 
hidden in your shoe. An occasional trip there to ex- 
amine the cave paintings, feed $10 bills to the ani- 
mals, and scout the publishing houses for the latest in 
illicit manuscripts is a necessary part of a Boston edi- 
tors regimen. Occasional visits aren't the same as 
having a man on the scene, though. So it is a plea- 
sure to be able to announce that Robert Kotlowitz 
has joined us as New York contributing editor for 
_ The Atlantic and the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. 

. Kotlowitz is executive editor of New York's public 
television station, WNET, and formerly was manag- 
ing editor of Harper's. He prepared for the hazards 
of Manhattan by growing up in Baltimore and study- 
ing survival at Johns Hopkins University (48). He 
has worked at book publishing and in the music busi- 
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certain—if he were around today and heard some 


tham about The New Journalism. He would, on the 


ess, was a founding editor of Show magazine, has new clichés." 































































The newspaper Tom Hutton ran (this was in the 
thirties and early forties) was prosperous, influential 
within the five counties it served, and, as anyone who 
worked on it then will tell you, the best small-city 
daily in the United States. Hutton possessed an a 
awesomely stormy temperament and ran a tight if . . 
slightly zany shop. He considered his young copy- 
boys and cub reporters to be students and the world 
outside the city room as their university. Every six 
months he would issue reading lists of his own com- 
position and subsequently assemble all the younger 
editorial employees for a three-to-four-hour written -> 
examination that sought to appraise our digestion of, 
for one typical menu, Spenser's Faerie Queene, Emer- .-— 
son on Compensation, Twain's Is Shakespeare Dead?, 
Kipling's Kim, Conrad’s Lord Jim, and a couple of 
Shakespeare's tragedies. Failure was supposed to .. 
bring an end to one’s career in newspapering, but to 
at least one of his cubs, the stern man was generous 
in his grading. p 

Hutton's simple theory of journalism was that are- 
porter ought to be capable of finding out what was | - 
going on, and of telling it accurately and effectively. — 
That placed him between the old Who-what-where- .- 
when-and-how school that is sometimes referred to — 
as The Old Journalism and the Tell-it-how-you- 
please school that is being called The New Journal- ^ 
ism. Telling the story effectively, Hutton would ex- 
plain, means taking creative liberties with the lan- 
guage but taking none with the facts. He would — . 
explode—whether with laughter or wrath I cannot be "E 












the silly talk that's been going on in Impolite Gc 


other hand, utter a gruff commendation to Michael J. . 
Arlen for his perceptive essay in this issue (page 43) - 

about the origins of New Journalism and its current 
practitioners. (Mr. Wolfe, meet Messrs. Defoe, Dic 
ens, Twain, Hemingway, Liebling, Mitchell, et a 
Whatever their faults, the new lads fill the pi 
scription of an old 1920s’ Chicago editor who pro- 
claimed to his staff: “What this paper needs is some 











Photographed in the Highlands outside Dufftown, Seotland. 























This wee beastie knew the secret —— 
... of Grants 8 Scotch before the Grants did. 


| m n 1885 Major William Grant Today the icy fresh water of 
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ene. 
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» . was looking for a special kind Robbie Dubh's spring is still part 
of place to build his new Scotch of Grant’s 8 Scotch. It still helps 
| distillery, with spring water create the smooth, light, balanced 
i clearer and fresher than avor that’s mellowed to 
5 anyone else’s. perfection for eight full years. 
| Then someone told him about And Major Grant's great- 
| Robbie Dubh's spring, in the grandchildren still give this 


a village of Dufftown, where the special blend of Highland and 
— .. rugged Highland cattle grazed. ^ other fine whiskies the kind of 












For years they had it all to personal care and attention that 
. themselves. only a family-owned and family- 
The water was perfect. Sothe operated business can offer. 


. Major bought the land, move That’s the secret 
< the Highland cattle to a new of Grant’s 8 Scotch. 
^. pasture of their own and soon And you share it 
- was making the best Scotch every time you 
^. whisky you could buy. open a bottle. 















PRIMARIES AND 
OPINION POLLS 


very week there are a few new 
blic opinion polls rating the presi- 
tial candidates. Surveys. spon- 
red by newspapers in California, 
assachusetts, and Rhode Island 
ve been going on for months, and 
ilar polls are tentatively planned 
Michigan, New York, and other 
primary states. Each week Gallup or 
arris tests President Nixon against a 
ew of Democratic challengers. 
hose who are strong in the latest na- 
onal polls flash the results in their 
rimary campaigns as proof that 
ley are more electable than their 
als. 

n addition to these published polls, 
‘ivate surveys for candidates are se- 
ctively leaked to the press. During 
Florida primary campaign, Sena- 
Henry Jackson released a series of 
ls to support his claim (borne out by 
results) that he was gaining 
ngth. The media accepted his fig- 
s, even though they were obviously 
-serving, partly out of deférence to 
pollster, Oliver Quayle (who at the 
ne time was polling for NBC under 
parate contract), but also out of an 
liscriminating desire for any infor- 
tion that purported to clarify a con- 
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ers are reluctant to base such impor- 
tant judgments on their personal 
hunches, so they turn to the polls. If 
there is impartial information, fine; if 
not, they rely on the candidates them- 


selves for percentages. 


Our curiosity about the future is 
understandable, but our faith in the 
polls, whether published or private, is 
not. The accuracy of political polls 
has always been open to question, 
particularly in primaries, and there is 
no reason to expect it will be any bet- 
ter this time round. Polling in the 
1972 primary campaigns got off to a 
poor start. Six weeks before the New 
Hampshire primary, the Boston 
Globe published a poll giving Senator 
Edmund Muskie 65 percent and Sen- 
ator George McGovern 18 percent of 
the vote. It was no amateur job. The 
poll was conducted by John Becker, 
who apprenticed for eighteen years 
with Opinion Research, which has 
had associations with the Gallup or- 
ganization, before setting up his own 
polling firm in Boston in the mid-six- 
ties. Neither Gallup nor Harris is poll- 
ing in any of the primaries this year, 
so by default the Globe poll got na- 
tional coverage as the authoritative 
survey for New Hampshire. 

Everybody had assumed that 
Muskie would run well there—if New 
Hampshire wasn't Muskie's home 
state, it was the next thing to it. The 
Globe poll confirmed this assumption 
and gave it a number. That was late 
January. In the actual voting on 
March 7, Muskie got 46 percent to 
McGovern’s 37. Although Becker's 
later polls showed the gap narrowing 


somewhat, the original 65 to 18. 
spread made. Muskie’ EE performante . 


Muskie had failed to win an outrigh 


it? If it wasn't, then Muskie was m 


candidate to announce officially, his 


„dable opponent w was the public. op 
| f e New Hi 


majority but that he seemed to b 
slipping. In a little more than; 
month his three-to-one lead had. 
most evaporated. Muskie was mo 
ing, and it looked as though the direc- 
tion were down. | 
If he had been rated in the fortie 
all along, the impact of the Ni 
Hampshire election would have been 
quite different. He would have “held — 
off Senator McGovern’s challenge." 
Muskie's early 65 percent figure was... 
widely accepted as accurate. But wa 
















to look worse than he should have. 
Yet if it can be called accurate, then 
what are we doing reading polls for 
the primaries to come, having seen. 
margin of 47 points shrink to 9. in 
New Hampshire in only six weeks? . 
Either way, the polls are clouding our 
view of politics. E 
If we read the polls as casually as | 
we do Jeane Dixon's predictions, th 
fact that they are misleading wouldn't 
matter; but we take them much too 
seriously. Political polls have a tre- 
mendous effect on our electoral pr 
cess, an effect which was felt in t 
current campaign long before the fi 
ballot was cast, and which will pers 
right through the November electio 
Although McGovern was the first 

































campaign has been a struggle | 
prove that he is a legitimate con 
tender. In spite of his early start, 
ratings against other Democr. 
refused to budge from 4 or 5 perce 
At that level he barely qualified - 
Secret Service protection. In a vi 
real sense McGovern's most forr 
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EI Cid, the great Spanish Sherry has Next time you gather for cocktails, 
landed in America. try El Cid. Great chilled, superb on 
And everywhere Americans are sur- the rocks. 
rendering to its distinctive taste. Then count yourself among the 
Lightly dry. Like no other Sherry. conquered. 


JOY THE LIGHTLY DRY TASTE OF ELCID. 
DUFF GORDON'S BEST-SELLING SHERRY. 
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OPINION POLLS 


e killed my fund-raising. People 

] me if they could appoint a Presi- 
t, they'd appoint me, but since the 
lis don't give me a chance, they say 
're not going to ‘throw their 
oney away. " 
Poor polls dry up contributions. 
ithout money a candidate can't fi- 
ince an organization or buy media 
ne. And without exposure he will 
obably slip still further behind in 
e polls. It's the Catch-22 of politics. 
umphrey found this out in 1968; his 
lances got so bad that one of his 
vn pollsters refused to hand over 
e results until he had been paid by 
rtified check. Both Senators Harold 
ghes and Fred Harris dropped out 
he current race when it was obvi- 
that they couldn't raise enough 
ney to get their campaigns off the 
und. The polls published in to- 
s papers discourage contributors, 
unteers, and perhaps even those 
ho are being interviewed for tomor- 
w's poll from supporting the long 
hot. In one way or another polls can 
'asily become self-fulfilling proph- 
cies. 




























Chickens and eggs 


< Mervin Field started his California 
Poll in the late forties. It is now spon- 
ored by a consortium of three televi- 
jon stations and ten newspapers, in- 
uding the Los Angeles Times and 
e San Francisco Examiner. Field 
rees that polls often help the politi- 
l rich get richer: "There's a lot of 
tupidity among those who make ma- 
or contributions; it makes you won- 
der how they were able to make their 
noney in the first place.” But he says 
isn't always true. “McGovern 
isn’t been hurt by the polls. For ev- 
7 $10,000 contribution he’s lost be- 
use of his low standings, he’s re- 
ed ten contributions of $1000. 
e’s been able to raise money pre- 
ely because the big boys won't 
ch him—that appeals to plenty of 
ple.” By using an effective direct- 
l appeal for funds, McGovern 
able to outlast Hughes and Har- 
Early this year, however, his 
ey was running out. So he 
wed all his resources into New 
pshire, hoping that a respectable 
ing | there | would loosen up some 

51 McGovern literally 





is Coia 





E 65 percent, the McGovern one tried | 


couldn't have afforded to do poorly m 


the first primary; a low percentage of 
the vote would have verified what the 
polls were saying all along. 

McGovern ran strong in his last Sen- 
ate race, but the current public opin- 
ion polls are what count in determin- 
ing whether a man is a winner or a 
loser. 

By March the polls could be said to 
have boosted Muskie's campaign ev- 
ery bit as much as they had handi- 
capped McGovern's. Muskie's litera- 
ture claims that he is the one 
"electable" Democrat and cites spe- 
cific polls to prove it: "He is the only 
Democrat who has outpolled Presi- 
dent Nixon in the national opinion 
polls. For one entire year, Senator 
Muskie led the President in the Har- 
ris Poll by margins of up to 46-40 and 
in the Gallup Poll by margins of up to 
43-40." His workers push this line. 
The day after McGovern speaks at 
any high school, a young Muskie aide 
is there to explain that although 
George means well, a vote for him is 
really a vote for Humphrey. 

It was Muskie’s electability, as 
documented by the polls, that at- 
tracted many to his staff. His New 
England coordinator, Tony Podesta, 
was typical in admitting that he likes 
McGovern. "He's a nice guy. He's 
been right on most of the issues, and I 
might have considered working for 
him—if Muskie weren't running, of 
course—but he doesn't have a chance 
in the world." Podesta worked for Eu- 
gene McCarthy in 1963 and for Fa- 
ther Joseph Duffey in Connecticut in 
1970. It shouldn't be surprising that 
he had tired of losers or that he 
would turn to Muskie, who might not 
be quite so liberal but who looked a 
lot better according to Gallup. 

All of this campaign activity —con- 
tributions, strategy, advertising, and 
volunteers—is influenced by early 
polls, but as the New Hampshire elec- 
ton proved, such polls have little re- 
lation to reality. In spite of their un- 
reliability, polls often become the 
very substance of a primary contest, 
the standard of victory or defeat. 
Where the field is larger than two 
candidates, or if it is one candidate’s 
home ground, the winner isn’t neces- 
sarily the one with the most votes but 
the candidate who does better than 
expected. And expectations are built 
on polls. 

When the Globe poll gave Muskie 


“top 










in up that figure as 
Muskie would have to hit. At a pres S: 
conference, McGovern aide Frani 
Mankiewicz declared that if Muskie 
got anything less than 65 percent of 
the vote, it would have to be consid- 
ered a loss because it would show that. 
his strength was eroding. McGovern's. 
New Hampshire manager, Jo 
Grandmaison, admitted private 
that it was an artificially high go; 
“The Globe poll helps. If George 
McGovern has 18 percent now, that's. 
good. That's with no media, just th 
local press; our canvassing has jus 
begun. And now Muskie has to keep | 
his 65 percent. That's a bitch." : 

It was ironic that Grandmaison. 
could be happy running behind 18 t 
65. Just four years earlier George- 
Romney was convinced to drop out... 
of the presidential race by a poll cen 
which showed him trailing Nixon in 
New Hampshire 19 to 73. In Rom- 
ney's case, of course, 19 percent was a 
comedown from the front running © 
position he had held in the polls in 
1966 and 1967. For McGovern it was 
a triumph finally to hit double fig- 
ures. 

Pollsters always introduce their 
questions with, "If the election were 
held today . . . ," but the people they 
interview all know that it's weeks 
away and that they aren't casting a 
real vote by giving an answer. That . 
the election is in the future affects not ..- 
only the direction of a person's opin- 
ion but its very character. If the can- 
didates haven't begun their hard sell, __ 
the polls can count only off-the-cuff 
reactions, not deep voter com 
mitment. Pollsters justify their earl 
surveys as being “accurate for the ~ 
time they were taken," but if thats. 
true, it's only in the statistical sense 
That is, if everyone in the state i 
stead of just a small sample wert 
polled, the results would be prett 
much the same. But the issue isn’t th 
mechanics of polling; it’s the natur 
of the thing being measured. Califor- 
nia pollster Mervin Field says, 
“People will choose between candi 
dates if they have to, but that doesn’ 
mean they're firmly committed.’ 
Even if a poll is technically perfect, 
can't tell us much about how peop 
will ultimately vote. 

The late Elmo Roper was one- 
the few pollsters to express openly | 
doubts about the Meaning of. ] 

























































































but of names. Done too far 
read of a campaign, they are really 
ttle more than name recognition 
sts, and they can't foretell what 
oter reactions will be once the cam- 
en gets under way." This is par- 
ularly true for primary campaigns, 
ich seldom heat up until the final 
eek, but it also applies to the cur- 
ent national polls that purport to 
give us a clue to what will happen in 
he general election in November. 

I asked McGovern in early Febru- 
ry how he could maintain any opti- 
ism in the face of polls which in- 
ariably showed him far behind. He 
ad been asked the same question 
wenty times a day for the past two 
years, but he patiently recited his an- 
. Swer: "Polls don't measure intensity 

of commitment; they don't show the 
strength of your organization. Joe 
Smith may be behind in the polls, but 
* Af he has the better organization, he'll 
win.” A week later I spoke with John 

- Becker, who asked me how the cam- 

-paign seemed to be going (which 
_. Struck me as an odd question coming 
_ from a pollster). I allowed that it was 

hard to tell, but Becker persisted, 
-. “Well, how strong is McGovern’s or- 
ganization?” 
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Primaries are unpredictable, not 
because people are fickle but because 
Opinion tends to be amorphous. In 
primaries candidates are often less 
well known, there are no party riv- 
.. alries to stir up old loyalties, turnout 
.. varies, and the issues are often hard 
_to define. Because public opinion is 
"complex and undirected, it is arbi- 
trary to force it into superficial cate- 
gories—so many “for,” the rest 
"against" Yet the pollsters tend to 
lump all those who say that they are 
rmly committed to a candidate to- 
her with those who tell an inter- 
ewer—sometimes after coaxing— 
' y that they are leaning toward 
A month before any election 
people a are still undecided, but 





ore A a ae poll pos 
t Nixon leads Muskie 26 to 23 
. 5] percent undecided would 
sr be published. 

All ters Fave not done d in 
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sponsible in calling for caution in 
OPINION POLLS caning polls, yet it is in his interest 
that people take polls more seriously 
Harris, has tried them in the past, his than they should. Otherwise he would 
overall record has confirmed Gallup’s be out of business. Becker also wor- 
judgment to leave them alone. In the ries that polls may disturb the demo- 
1964 Republican presidential cam- cratic process by handicapping lesser- 
paign, Harris picked Rockefeller in known candidates, but he absolves 
New Hampshire, but Henry Cabot himself of responsibility. "We're liv- 
Lodge won; in Oregon he picked ing in the age of the mass media, and 
Lodge, who lost to Rockefeller; in if we and the Globe don't do it, some- 
California Harris went back to Rock- body else is going to.” 
efeller, but Goldwater won. In three It would be easy to jump on Field 
tries he wasn't able to come up with a and Becker for passing the buck, but 
winner. In the 1968 Democratic pri- they do have a point. It is the news- 
maries the polls didn't do much bet- papers, after all, who sponsor the 
ter. No one came close to estimating polls and print the results in banner 
McCarthy's strength in New Hamp- headlines. Columnists scrutinize the 
shire; he got four times the vote that polls for hidden messages, and re- 
Roper had predicted. Most of the porters badger the candidates for 
polls were right in Indiana, where statements about the latest standings. 
Robert Kennedy won fairly easily, Television is equally guilty. When 
but no one called McCarthy's upset McGovern appeared on ABC's Issues 
in Oregon. A week or so later in Cali- and Answers in March, the first third 
fornia the polls correctly picked Ken- of the questioning wasn't directed at 
nedy but greatly underestimated the war or the economy but to the 
McCarthy's strength. Most of these public opinion polls. 
were polls that were taken within a 
week or so of the voting; if a poll is Entrails 
taken earlier, the discrepancy will be 
all the larger. With this history, it Gallup's reputation is firmly estab- 
doesn't take a crystal ball to predict lished, so he can afford to stay out of 
that the polls we're reading now will the primary contests. Although he is 
probably turn out to be misleading. understandably a poll partisan, he 
Mervin Field, who says with some recently wrote, *The record of polls in 
pride that his colleagues consider him primary elections is so bad that the 
a critic of the profession, complains sophisticated poll watcher will pay 
that both the press and politicians little attention to them, or make al- 
make too much of early polls. “They  lowance for large error if he does.” 
are only reflections of people's Harris is inclined to be more daring, 
thoughts before they have assessed but as of this writing, none of the 
the candidates or have come to grips clients who have contracted for his 
with the issues, but the columnists primary polls in the past—such as 
make the mistake of calling them Newsweek or CBS—have offered to do 
‘forecasts.’ ” Field says that the so this year. 
Muskie ad that extolls his lead in the Although Gallup and Harris aren't 
Gallup and Harris surveys is "a good polling in individual states, their na- 
example of the misuse of polls. tional surveys have influenced the lo- 
Maybe it's a good way to get support, cal campaigns. The front-runners in 
but if that argument has currency, it the polls get coverage on the network 
shows how unsophisticated the politi- news every night, while those who are 
cal community is. It's ridiculous to behind are forced to explain to 
claim that the polls say McGovern skeptical reporters why the polls are 
has no chance of beating Nixon. The wrong. Gallup and Harris are careful 
issue hasn't been drawn yet." to release their figures on alternate 
Field knows that the early surveys weekends, so that any discrepancy 
don’t mean much, but many people can be ascribed to change. With the 
who read his column—or Gallup's or presidential election months away, 
Harris—do not. Field criticizes re- there is no way that their polls can be 
porters who characterize his polls as proven wrong. 
"forecasts," yet he knows that the Its the local pollsters working in 
media which support his California primaries who can look bad. Becker 
Poll want predictions. In a sense admits, “You live dangerously with 
Field has it both ways: he sounds re- this kind of business. It's not our fa- 
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line of work, having to put that 
in the paper under the guns of 
election, because someday you're 
ng to get a situation where you're 
ng to be wrong. But it’s a business 








eople are never especially sur- 
ed or offended when a given poll 
'rong; in fact there's always some 
ght in seeing the pseudoscientists 
id. their computers take a pratfall. 
| though we're skeptical about 
ls in general, we always rely on 
m in particular. 

Vhen the primaries are over and 
„haggling for uncommitted dele- 
tes is in high gear, it will be the na- 
onal opinion polls that will be of- 
red as evidence that McGovern's 
ypothetical candidate “Joe Smith” 
n or cannot beat Nixon. These polls 
.be as fallacious in their way as 
arly primary polls are in theirs, 
n the confusion of the conven- 
wwe will turn to them once again. 
ancients read entrails. We read 


































-MICHAEL WHEELER 


The View From Dublin 





On March 24 the British govern- 
ment suspended home rule in North- 
rn lreland, fifty-one years after it 
id begun. It was a month and a day 
se the Irish Times had informed its 
ders that seven people had been 
d the previous night and sev- 
n injured when an explosion 
jed the front of the Officers’ Mess 
he headquarters of the 16th Para- 
te Brigade at Aldershot, forty 
| south of London. The dead, 
the exception of a British Army 
olic chaplain, were all civilians, 
of them women. The Official 
-of the Irish Republican Army 
1ed responsibility for the ex- 
on and described it as a reprisal 
he killing of thirteen people by 
British Army in Londonderry on 
ody Sunday, January 30. 

e hours after the explosion, po- 
Dublin arrested Cathal Gould- 
hief of Staff of the IRA, and 
















Garland, Michael Ryan, and 
effernan—on the authority of 
0 of the Offenses Bann the 


-other leading Republicans— - 





Falls : 


explosion was almost universally con- 
demned as an outrage, but few 
people who have lived in Ireland dur- 
ing the past year could profess them- 
selves shocked by the news. Enraged, 
yes, but not shocked. Such events, 
monstrous at any time, issue from the 
logic of a malignant situation. They 
are no longer exceptions to the rule of 
peace. 

I should declare my interest, so that 
readers may make whatever adjust- 
ment they deem proper, taking ac- 
count of my natural bias. | am an 
Irish Catholic, born in Tullow, 
County Carlow, but I spent most of 
my early life in the North, my father 
being the local police sergeant in a 
small town, Warrenpoint, in County 
Down. As a member of the Royal Ul- 
ster Constabulary in a predominantly 
Catholic and Nationalist area, my fa- 
ther had a difficult life. He was a 
loyal police officer, he did his duty, 
and he avoided all discussion of poli- 
tics or religion. He died in his bed, 
peacefully. On the other side of the 
family, my mother's brother was a 
revolutionary leader in County Tip- 
perary, and he spent several months 
in English jails after the Easter Rising 
of 1916. We were a typical Irish fam- 
ily. 

My own sentiments are nation- 
alistic, in the sense that I hope to see 
Ireland united, the wretched Border 
removed, but I do not believe that a 
political cause of that nature is worth 
a drop of any man's blood. 


Afflicted 


On Bloody Sunday, a few hours be- 
fore the events in Derry, I happened 
to be in Belfast, and I attended Mass 
in St. Mary's Church, Chapel Lane. 
The first reading was from the 
prophet Zephaniah: "I will leave in 
the midst of thee an afflicted and 
poor people, and they shall trust in 
the name of the Lord.” The second 
was from St. Paul's First Epistle to 
the Corinthians: *And God chose the 
weak things of the world, that he 
might put to shame the things that 
are strong." The Gospel was the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matthew 5: 
"Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven." It 
was hardly necessary for the priest to 
comment on these texts; they spoke 


fof themselves to the Catholics. of | 
- Ballymurphy, p 
ROM, | and. the New. "Lodge | E 


Andersonstown, - 

















Road. Afterward: I 





drove ‘through 
streets which I had always disliked 
Belfast was never a handsome city 
we thought it a dour place by contrast 
with Dublin, and we were right. But it 
was now a desolate place, living from 
day to day as if under siege, entire 
streets burned out in sectarian rage. If 
the Catholics made common cause. 
along the Falls Road, the Protestan 
held the fort in Tigers Bay, Sand 
Row, the Shankhill Road, Silver- 
stream, and Old Park Road. 

Reluctantly, I call them Catholics 
and Protestants. If the issue were 
strictly political, I would call them. 
Nationalists and Unionists, and that 
would be a happier situation because. 
at least it would maintain a political 
terminology to deal with a politica 
quarrel. But it would be wishful 
thinking, although not every Catholic 
is a Nationalist, not every Protestant 
a Unionist. A year ago it might sull... 
have been possible to speak of Na- . 
tionalists and Unionists without iden- 
tifying these sentiments with Catholic 
and Protestant convictions. But it is 
impossible now. A Catholic who joins ^. 
the Ulster Defense Regiment stands a = 
good chance of being shot by the 
IRA. A Protestant who supports the 
Civil Rights Association is in grave 
danger. B 

About three years ago I debated 
the question of Northern Ireland with- 
its then Prime Minister, Captain Ter- 
ence O'Neill, on William F. Buckley’s - 
television program, Firing Line, and- 
we disagreed; but it is a nostalgic oc- 
casion in my mind because we both 
assumed that a solution was possible, 
given goodwill on both sides. We 
thought that we could speak of Na- 
tionalists and Unionists as if these — 
were terms fully adequate to the oc- 
casion, like Republican and Demo- 
crat, Labor and Tory, right and left. 
Perhaps it was feasible at the time, 
but not after thirteen Catholics died 
from British guns at Derry. 

Of course, religion as such has very =~ 
little to do with the case. A Catholic 
youth throwing a gasoline bomb in 
Belfast would not spend much 
thought on the theological differences 
between himself and his Protestant 
enemy. Members of the Shankhi 
Defense Association who appeare 
on the David Frost Show to displa 
their venom had nothing to say of 
Luther or the Reformation. Eve 
Reverend Ian oe confines 
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IRELAND 


Paul as “old Red Socks.” Cath- 
s and Protestants have murdered 
h other in Northern Ireland for 
orical reasons which have nothing 

ever to do with theology; they 
e as little to do with theology as 
a God. The hostility between the 
rderers is tribal warfare, the result 
aboriginal enmities so deeply 
ted now that they have become in- 
ctual. I grew up in that jungle. 
ugh my parents were the gentlest 


1 


ple, I grew m with pm ds 


gible, the main reao > 
ons engaged on bou suw —. 
itive forces, operating far bei. 
evel of intelligence and debate. 
atis why I have never been con- 
sd by the proclaimed objects of 
Northern Ireland Civil Rights As- 
iation. Ostensibly, their aims are 
gible, empirical: they want a fair 
| for Catholics, so that the meek 
y inherit at least a portion of the 
irth—specifically, better jobs, better 
ouses, influence commensurate with 
ir numbers in a town like Derry. 
But even if these rights were granted 
nce by an intelligent government, 
d embodied in new legislation 
ked by the courts, there would still 
iolence in the North. Tribal war 
ds very little empirical cause to 
p it going; it lives by ancient re- 
tment and exacerbation. The 
ings for which Catholics in North- 
rn Ireland appeal for justification 
re committed three hundred years 
; the modern Border and the 
jonist government's genteel tyr- 
ny were merely reminders of old 
nsgression. The declared aims of 
^ Civil Rights Association are 
refore disingenuous, since they 
ose local satisfactions for age-old 
hg; or they are dishonest, if they 
mere excuses for stirring up an- 
woes. | am not sure, either way. 
t is certain that the passions 
ed on the Catholic side cannot 
uaged by empirical means: leg- 
on, jobs, houses, electoral 
e. Feeling has run far beyond 
al occasion. 


true. of both sides. It is hard. 
f aisley a and John | 


British Crown that they would go to 
civil war to assert their love, espe- 
cially since it was clear to everyone 


- that the Crown would have been de- 


lighted to be relieved of such devo- 
tion. Do these gentlemen really think 
that in Dublin today Home Rule 
means Rome Rule, that we dance to 
Rome's tune? These questions are be- 
side the point; extreme Protestants, 
like extreme Catholics, follow an an- 
tique drum, the call of the tribe. I 
sometimes think that to understand 
these passions, we snoule. Paneer pot 
the lesson rh ODE E 


sane lii. ^ | 
Diehard 


I have spoken of two sides, but this 
is misleading. There are several ac- 
tors in the Northern tragedy, and the 
range of motive is wide. The Protes- 
tants are not a monolithic group ac- 
curately represented by the Shankhill 
Defense Association; there are many 
Protestants who calmly foresee a time 
when the two parts of Ireland will be 
united. Equally, there are Catholics 
who do not find their spiritual home 
in Creggan, the Bogside, or the Falls. 
Many Catholics have long accepted 
the division of Ireland and feel no 
great desire to join their Southern 
neighbors. Then there was the Stor- 
mont government, a grossly unrepre- 
sentative institution, the result of in- 
transigence and electoral corruption, 
driven further toward the end by its 
diehard members to the tune of *No 
Surrender." Some said it could not 
survive much longer; but it had the 
law on its side, and Britain's big bat- 
talions to defend the Unionist cause. 
It was widely believed that the British 
government, having calmly allowed 
India to leave the Empire, would not 
weep over the loss of Northern Ire- 
land, a puny jewel in any crown. Har- 
old Wilson's plan put the unification 
of Ireland on the agenda, and was 
generally welcomed for that reason, 
but he did not proffer his plan while 


he was p ae and anette Heath P 


was remarkably slow in taking - | 
Northern Ireland problem seriously 
Until recently, Mr. Heath himse 
spoke of it as if it could be resolved 
by a disposition on all sides to return 
to the gentlemanly days of Captain 
O'Neill. He evidently found it incon- 
ceivable that Irishmen should repu-. 
diate the Stormont government and 
the British Crown in a single act. 

As for our government in Dub 
lin, its record is not impressive. Since 
the foundation of the «t»^ ^7. 1097 
the ahal» cm Pau ee eee ee ee vs 


l»siiaaai, Fev j 


and he E it ‘entirely Une r 


live from one day to the next with the 
Unification re- 
mained our official policy, the object == 


Border stil intact. 


of occasional flourishes of rhetoric, 
but it became a long-term ideal and 
for most people, a secondary issue 
The government party, Fianna Fail, 
continued to preach that gospel, but 
it did not spend much energy on its- 
practice. As a result, the keener re~s 
publican spirits soon felt themselves. 
estranged from official politics and: 
went underground. Some important 
members of the government took | 
dangerous line: officially, they en 
dorsed the government's policy of se 
curing the end of Partition by peace- 
ful means, but unofficially they 
conversed with the wild men of revo- 
lution. It is now clear that several in 
fluential Fianna Fail men encouraged 
the Provisional wing of the IRA to 
pursue a violent campaign in the 
North, with consequences which the 
may not have foreseen. | 
In fact, our government has been 
in a weak moral position, since i 
arose from violence and civil war: it 
could not completely dissociate itself 
from republican violence without in 
curring the charge of senility and cow 
ardice. Prime Minister John Lync 
tried to hold his party together by de 
claring : a Henn E with : an occa 
















pon TUM to died ine Catholics in 
the North. For many months, he 
avoided taking any action against the 
RA, even when its leaders taunted 
im with charges of ineptitude. When 
e British government demanded 
iat he curb the IRA, he did nothing 
until the gunmen started using their 
guns in the South. Eight men were ar- 
rested after a gun battle with North- 
ern forces along the Border; they 
were brought to trial in Dundalk, but 
information was refused against 
them, and they were released. The 
Minister for Justice then announced 
that the men would be rearrested and 
tried. It seemed certain that Mr. 
.. Lynch had been driven to the point 
of taking action against the IRA, but 
we did not know how much action 
was intended. 

















. The prestige of force 


-The real difficulty is that the pres- 
.. fige of "physical force" is very high in 
-~ — Ireland. Many peaceful men think 
| that Ireland never achieved anything, 
along the path of freedom, without 
. violence. The rule of law is a recent 
attribute, as everyone knows. An 
. Irishman who speaks of peaceful 
. methods, nonviolence, and passive re- 
_ Sistance is never entirely convincing. 
This does not mean that we are gang- 
.Sters at heart, but we find it hard to 
 refute the argument that without our 
revolutionaries and Fenians we 
would still be England's slaves. The 
_ IRA is strengthened by this argu- 
ment, even though many of its mem- 
bers despise the Nationalist aim as 

< trivial. In many Catholic areas in 
_ Northern Ireland the Provisionals are 
revered as heroes and martyrs be- 
. cause they alone stood up to the Brit- 
< ish Army when paratroopers went on 
_the rampage. The fact that the Provi- 
sionals are mostly bigoted Catholics 

































policy than that of furnishing an ap- 
ropriate hell for British soldiers, is 





resent when they were needed; there 
nothing more to be said. The Offi- 
al IRA, on the other hand, is not re- 
-vered; it speaks a Marxist idiom 
¿which is an exotic bloom in Ireland, a 
poor translation of the German text, 
ot at all indigenous to Irish soil. For 
ong time now, the Officials have 
n losing ground to the Provision- 

they were responsible for Al- 
t may E be. that ron were re- 





of the right, with no more significant | 


ot taken seriously. These men were - 
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IRELAND 


ing the Irish people that the 
y to place a bomb is not con- 
only to the brigands of the Pro- 
onal wing. 

he IRA is, of course, an under- 
und movement, whether its colors 
Official or Provisional. It is an il- 
il organization, and therefore be- 
the bounds of debate or com- 
nication. In recent months, 
yever, it has moved up into the 
erwise respectable Civil Rights 
ociation. This is a most important 
lopment. The Northern Ireland 
Rights Association (NICRA) has 
been virtually taken over by the 
al IRA, and there is no doubt that 
work closely with the left, wher- 
that direction is Marxist or 































rad. on the other hand, 
re established close relations with 
he Civil Resistance Movement; their 
aim is national unity, provided it 
kes the form of a socialist republic. 
his was the aim proposed by Berna- 
dette Devlin, Frank McManus, and 
lichael Farrell, a more Trotskyite 
group than the NICRA. And the last 
players in this desperate drama are 
ie Social Democratic Labor Party, a 
Iraggled group nowadays, divided 
ong themselves. These were the 
elected Opposition members of 
Northern Parliament, and for a 
ile they bore the heat of the day at 
rmont. But when it became clearer 
an ever that they could serve no 
| purpose in that gross assembly, 
y withdrew and set up their own 
le parliament in Derry. They are 
d people, worried sick by events 
he North, powerless to prevent the 
rst excesses on both sides. But they 
'e stranded. Wild men had stolen 
ir cause, and forced it through the 
el of a gun. No wonder the SDLP 
like John Hume were conversing 
1 Mr. Lynch in Dublin and his or- 
ox colleagues; peaceful men can 
iuddle together. 

ras easier for the SDLP, even a 
go. They could still hold a mod- 
position, asking for justice and 
y, grateful for any crumbs that 








Stormont's table. The Brit- 
to bring peace, stand- 





ing firm between Catholic and Protes- 
tant, no man’s enemy, no man’s slave. 
John Hume went about his daily life 
helping people, an energetic social 
worker. Catholics brought the British 
soldiers in for a cup of tea and a chat. 
But in twelve months the stance of 
the Army changed. The blow of In- 
ternment fell only upon Catholics; 
only Catholic homes were wrecked in 
the military search for arms. Gradu- 
ally, the soldiers began to torment the 
Papists. John Hume could only pro- 
test, but the Provisionals answered 
the Army in the more audible lan- 
guage of guns and bombs. They 
could not hope to beat the Army in a 
pitched battle, so they resorted to the 
guerrilla warfare of the streets. The 
Provisionals were natives in that re- 
gion, they had the support of tor- 
mented Catholics, they could hardly 
be defeated. The soldiers became 
Stormont’s militia, and they gave up 
their neutrality to pursue Catholics 
into the back streets. The Catholics 
felt that their only recourse was the 
Provisionals; Dublin was useless. 
John Hume’s humane words had no 
bearing on the question. 

In these circumstances, the tragedy 
of Derry was inevitable. The circum- 
stances are still in dispute, but the 
weight of impartial evidence suggests 
that the confrontation between 
marchers and soldiers was already 
over when the paratroopers pursued 
the remnants into the Bogside. 
Within an hour, thirteen Catholics 
were shot dead; another act in the 
tragedy was complete. The following 
day, a Stormont Cabinet minister ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that there had 
been no British casualties. Brian 
Faulkner, then Northern Irish Prime 
Minister, told the marchers that they 
must expect this consequence of their 
activities. A member of the Shankhill 
Defense Association said that Bloody 
Sunday was Good Sunday, unfortu- 
nate only because the Army had not 
shot enough Catholics. A colleague of 
his said it was Good Sunday because 
“for the first time, the British Army 
has taken the kid gloves off.” 

In the South, Mr. Lynch declared 
the following Wednesday, the day of 
the funerals, a national day of 
mourning. The day began in grief 
and ended in rage, at least in Dublin, 
where a vast crowd protested outside 
the British Embassy in Merrion 


Square. By the end of the day the 
| Pitbassy w was s burned toa shell. Some LE UH 


| people, 






burning an outrage, and were nol 
convinced by those who defended the 
act as a single symbolic deed, once for 
all. It still seems to me an outrage, 
our day of grief spoiled in mayhem, 
and nothing I have read in Gaston. 
Bachelard’s The Psychoanalysis of 
Fire redeems the act of its barbarity. 
Some fools tried to mount a boyco 
of British goods, a proposal swiftly 
denounced by a government alive to- 
the fact that of British goods only 5 
percent is exported to Ireland, while 
of Irish goods 65 percent is exported — 
to Britain. In this matter, even a spo- -- 
radic raid, not to speak of an eco- © 
nomic war, would ruin us. In the Brit- 
ish House of Commons Miss Devlin . 
rushed upon Reginald Maudling and. 
scratched his face; in calmer mood 
an hour later, she said she was only 
sorry that she had not seized his . 
throat. 
Then, at the end of March, the 
British made their move. The imme- — 
diate reactions were swift. Brian | 
Faulkner denounced it; the leaders of 
the IRA denounced it. It was left to — 
Mr. Lynch in Dublin to call the Brit- - 
ish assumption of control “a step for- — 
ward.” D 


One hand 


The recital of events is complete, or 
as complete as I can bear to make it. = — 
There are more important questions — __ 
at large in the world than ME ca 
Ireland proposes. E 

"Teach us to care and not to care.” 
T. S. Eliot's prayer from Ash Wednes- 
day keeps coming to my mind these: 
days in Dublin when I talk of the 
North to friends and colleagues. A 
year ago, such people were eloquent . 
in defining positions of some com 
plexity: *On the one hand," the 
would say, “and yet on the other.” 
We all had two hands then. Now, af- 
ter Derry and all that followed, the 
same people have given up their com- 
plexities, only one hand is visible, and - 
it is not entirely fanciful to imagine it 
holding a gun. Abroad, there are 
signs that the cause of Irish unity is. 
about to be turned to the purposes of 
radical chic, supported by Vanessa 
Redgrave in Newry and John Lennon 
in New York. “Burn, baby, burn,” the 
arsonists screamed in Merrion Square 
when they destroyed the British Em 
bassy and one of Dublin’s fine: 
The criminal. folly 











































































































Aldershot reduced if not deleted the 
moral advantage of Derry. It is diffi- 
cult to assume, these days, that there 
is any point in teaching literature. A 
few days ago I gave a lecture 
he University of York to celebrate 
fiftieth anniversary of the publi- 
ition of The Waste Land. | could not 
ink of anything better to do, though 
.l have never believed that literature 
: ue save us. 
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| n. * Visit to Belfast 









has been reserved for the twen- 
th century to show the spectacle of 
nquisitors who persecute without faith 
and martyrs who expire without hope.” 
A —Aarland Ussher 
It is a dying city, a broken city, a 
‘city almost without hope, for where 
-do we go from here? The heart still 
eats faintly in the University, in 
. beautiful outlying suburbs, in the 
: brave little Lyric Theater, in the few 
|... discothéques where the students, girls 
and boys, line up for hours in the 
‘wintry nights just to get in—to have a 
drink, to listen to the music of the 
5 . outside world. The few visitors must 
stay in guesthouses. Hotels, because 
. ef the bombings, are increasingly 
dangerous. But the heart is still beat- 
ang faintly. Like a patient in intensive 
care, Belfast, having survived several 
eart attacks, may survive, for Belfast 
asa tough Northern heart; it may 
ust make it. 

I traveled up to this beleaguered 
ity the weekend of what is now 
nown as Bloody Sunday to review a 
syric Theater production for the 
nightly paper Hibernia, which 
es all the news unfit to print—in 
igland that is—for the British public 
s been kept diplomatically unin- 
ormed, as indeed has the United 
ates. Dickens, of course, would 
ve sensed that it was an ominous 
ay. He would have marked the 
len skies, the feeling of snow; or 
t, could it have been, fear in the 
? Nature is a strangely canny ba- 
meter. He would have felt the men- 
ce in the lashing cruel seas spilling 
over the coastline between Dublin 
nd Dundalk. The seabirds—sure sign 
f storm—had flown inland, had cov- 
ed the fields with the vivid white- 
of their wings. Cattle and sheep 
dled issue ke under he bare 

















































for the grazing land was stiff with a 
hard, cruel frost. So we sat, my com- 
panion Catherine and I, in the vir- 
tually empty “excursion” train Dub- 
= to Belfast, known in happier times 

s “the Contraceptive Special,” and 
sired out upon the sad landscape 
flying past us. The little restaurant car 
which serves late breakfasts and 
snack lunches and in which one usu- 
ally had to stand in line for a table 
was occupied only by a mother with 
two children, all three with hacking 
coughs. A few journalists and cam- 
eramen were in the bar drinking 
stout. Even the dreadful canned mu- 
sic which was blaring out waltzes 
from old Vienna faltered and came to 
a dead stop as we reached the Border. 
Only those who have heard it recog- 
nize the voice of doom when a North- 
ern voice drones out, or rather groans 
out, over the loudspeaker, “NEWRY,” 
for this is the fatal border town which 
is one of the principal customs bar- 
riers between the North and the rest 
of Ireland. 

“God’s sake!” Catherine nudged 

. "Look below on the road." We 
caught our first glimpse of the Sara- 
cen tanks and the British soldiers in 
battle dress searching cars, trucks, ci- 
vilians, rifles slung over their shoul- 
ders. "Milk cans!" Catherine giggled. 
"The biggest bomb ever was found in 
a milk can." And now we were in Ul- 
ster, that godforsaken province; we 
were in the war zone. Just before the 
train drew into Victoria Station, a dis- 
mal structure from which even John 
Betjeman could hardly draw in- 
spiration, printed in enormous white- 
washed lettering on a bombed-out 
factory wall was PREPARE TO MEET 
THY GOD. It was our welcome to Bel- 
fast. 


"Incidents" 


One associates a station, especially 
a terminus, with excitement, with lov- 
ing reunions. Not here anymore. 
Only H. M. Customs greets you, a 
few hagridden taxi drivers, and a quo- 
rum of disillusioned porters. And 
there is a mean acrid smoky smell, 
and a pall of smoke hangs low from 
the arched ironwork of the roof. But 
thanks be to God, my good friend Dr. 
Blank (one must not name names) 
was there waiting in the outer en- 
trance, from which one could glimpse 
the light of day. He is a psychiatrist 
with a povate practice and is also at- 
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Back in the days when the 
blues were young and a long 
distance call was a shout, a 
great ungainly pen was 
America’s best seller. Big Red, 
the Parker Duofold, was king 
for a decade. Suddenly, in a 
cloud of nostalgia, he’s back. 
Sure, he now writes with a 
soft tip or a ball point. Comes 
with either pocket clip or 
ribbon. Fills and refills by 
cartridge in four vivid colors. 
But it’s unmistakably Big Red. 
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ched to one of the major city hospi- 


























































Ve followed him out onto the 
et where his car was parked; we 
e to lunch with his family in a 
urb, just east of the city center. 
m very sorry, ’ he murmured apol- 
tically, "there's just been an in- 
ent—couple of cars bombed out, 
cn to our right." As we climbed 
» the car we did hear the fire en- 
es, and as we moved slowly for- 
d in a long line of cars and buses, 
ddenly again the tanks were there, 
; time in front of us, and we were 
irrounded by Royal Ulster Con- 
abulary men and again the British 
jdiers. "Ladies, if the shooting 
ts, just lie down on the floor of the 
and hope for the best!” said he 
h the utmost aplomb. However, 
shooting did not start; it was a 
minor "incident," and about fifteen 
minutes later we moved along. “We'll 
have to make a detour. We'll be pass- 
ing now by the Falls Road, where the 
action is." He pointed toward one of 
those endless, gray, mean streets 
which make up the real Belfast. Ar- 
doyne housing estate is boxes; the 
Falls Road is like those mining and 
mill towns in England, sprawling 
miles of them all exactly alike, all 
gray, all hopeless. No wonder people 
come out of those human warrens 
raging! That flatness, that gray uni- 
rmity, must sink into the soul and 
there. There were barbed-wire 
rricades across the entrance to the 
alls Road, and around them scur- 
d a few housewives with shopping 
gs. Everyone now scurries or 
ttles in Belfast. 

We drove slowly; one had to be- 
use of "incidents." “You must have 
e up against a lot of mental dam- 
” I asked him. “Ah, yes, PH tell 
one story—the story of Willie 
. MeDaid. He was a Protestant; 
a member of the Orange Order, 
i you. No bigot. He kept a small 
ery shop. A nice gentle wee man 
ng no harm to anybody. Well, 
onths ago when the Troubles 
ad, Willie John began getting 
arning him to shut up shop 
ut with his Papist wife. Yes, 
was a Catholic and as nice 
le a woman as you could 














d he get out? The - 
ng. So one night 


he was set upon and beaten across the 
face and head with an iron bar. When 
they brought him into the hospital he 
had no face left. We just saved his 
life, but we couldn’t save his face or 
his sight. And I’m in there now, try- 
ing to save his mind, trying to pump 
hope back into him. His wife sits 
there, poor soul, day after day, hold- 
ing his hand. That was Protestant big- 
ots. But then I have a patient who lost 
her four-year-old girl in a bombing 
downtown while she was shopping. 
That was the IRA. Pm a Catholic my- 
self, and [ve never run into any 
trouble, and my sympathies naturally 
are basically with the minority; but 
killing and maiming of the innocents 
by indiscriminate bombing I cannot 
stomach. We're breeding a maimed 
generation up North, and we'll have 
in the next ten years a city of condi- 
tioned killers who have grown up in 
hate and violence and will never be 
psychically well again." 

The graffiti on the buildings were 
like this (it reminded me of the 
Mouse's Tale in Alice): 


GOD IS LOVE 
COME TO JESUS 
To Hell with the Pope! 
Shit the IRA! 
Paisley put the kettle on 
And we'll all have a pee! 
Death to all traitors 
Jesus is Love 
They shall come to judgement 
Faulkner, Get Off Your Arse! 
Burn, Bernadette, burn 
Judgement! 


Watching our startled faces, the doc- 
tor observed bitterly, "One may be 
certain that Cain liquidated Abel in 
the name of Fraternité." He said not 
another word, as we drove past 
boarded-up shops, cinemas, and of 
course innumerable churches. Out- 
side one of these holy edifices I no- 
ticed a delicate white dappled winter 
cherry tree—a delicate parapluie, 
overhanging the gray wall. It seemed 
like a little message of hope. Our 
friend's house was situated in a pros- 
perous suburb, in a tree-lined road 
with gentlemen's residences standing 
in their own grounds. As Thackeray 
once wrote, "Where the devil else 
would they stand?" Looking around 
the quiet roads, one could hardly be- 
lieve in the scarred city below us. Be- 
hind our friend's house, above his 


garden, stretched a meadow in which 
an old white horse: "Was nonchalantly E 


grazing. “The peace!” I cried. “It’s 
unbelievable!” My hostess laughed. 
“They blew up the transformer there 
behind the trees a few months ago. 
We were blacked out for ages. I never 
go down into the city to shop any- 
more. I’ve been in two bombings and 
that’s enough.” “I can’t believe it,” I 
said again, “your lovely garden there. 
and a gardener!” There was indeed 
an ancient character mooching 
around the flower beds. And that silly 
old horse. “The only difference be- 
tween man and brutes is that man 
knows he’s one.” "You're in a very 
bitter mood, dear," remarked his wife. 
He continued, "For instance, dogs, 
they're the most human of animals. 
Like man they hunt and kill in | 
packs.” “You obviously need your 
lunch,” said his wife, but her eyes . 
were sad. 

After lunch we were driven back to 
the guesthouse in which we were to 
spend our night. Serried ranks, this 
time of red-brick respectability, at 
least four stories high, and faceless. 
"Lace curtain Protestants,” grinned 
the doctor as he bade us good-bye 
and good luck. The house was 
specklessly, aridly clean; 






of boarding school, and the emptiness - 
of the house was deafening. Our 
landlady was a little fresh-colored 
lady with dead blue eyes. She looked 
virginal, but was a widow. Our hearts 
sank as our feet ascended to the 
fourth floor. We passed the only bath 
and lav on the third floor. There was 
obviously no central heating, and 
each bedroom had a small one-bar 
electric heater. “Ladies,” said she in 
her rather genteel middle-class Bel- 
fast patois, "you'll like a hot-water 
bag in your beds?" We almost 
shouted thank you, and very nearly 





added, at least three, please. When. . 
she had gone we looked at each other 
shiveringly. “We’ll have to sleep in | 
said Catherine, "possi- 


our clothes," 
bly even in our boots. This isn't a 


house, it's an igloo. What are you go- | E 


ing to do now?" “Sleep,” said I, fling- 
ing myself on the bed in my fur coat 





and my boots and drawing the eider- . à 
down over me. "Well, Pm not going > 


to stay here and get frostbitten. Pm — 
going down to the shops." "You're 





mad, you'll get shot. You heard what 
the doctor's wife said." “To hell with 


that." said she, “PH get things half : 
price. down there!” So. off. she went, 





the teme 
perature was polar and reminded me — 
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c they say, and an hour later Cath- 


—. erine woke me. “I waited half an hour 
— for the effing bus," she exclaimed 
<o breathlessly; she was laden, I ob- 
- served, with contraband. “I was fro- 
= zen to the soul, and when one did 
.. come there wasn't an effing soul in it, 
= and the conductor looked at me as if I 
was mad when I asked for city center. 
. Jesus, Mary! Saturday afternoon and 
© the city was empty. I was searched 
and frisked before I went into Robin- 
son and Cleaver. The girls behind the 
counters were picking their noses and 
polishing their nails. Then I went into 
Marks and Spencer's. There was only 
a couple of British soldiers in there 
buying underclothes for their girl 
friends. Where are we going to eat? 
Tm starving.” So was I. The landlady 
.. directed us to a respectable hotel just 
^. down the road to the left. So off we 
went. 
_ The doors of the hotel were locked, 
. and we were scrutinized through 
| them by an old porter who allowed us 
in and locked up again after us. The 
.. manager, who was deathly pale and 
.. jaded-looking, wearing a sort of un- 
s dertaker's suit, was wandering 
< around jangling keys. There did not 
appear to be any real guests, but 
there was in the TV room, drinking 
. and wolfing sandwiches, a group of 
[journalists and cameramen. “On their 
. way to Derry tomorrow,” explained 
<- the manager. "You'll no be going up 
.to Derry for march?" "No, thank 
.. God," said I heartily. We ate sand- 
=== wiches and drank coffee and then 
tried to get a taxi to bring us to the 
theater. We had been warned not to 
| walk. Haphazard snipers! If you want 
a taxi in Belfast on a Saturday, in this 
moment in history, forget it. "We'll 
have to start crying," said Catherine, 
trying to squeeze out a few tears. 
"Somebody might take pity on us.’ 
While we sat there waiting and trem- 
- bling, the porter kept up a rumbling 
-> Shakespearean soliloquy with us: “I 
< Sit here, keepin’ guard. I look outa 
- this wee window here, and when I see 
A a car drive up with four of them bas- 
= tards [we didn't dare ask which bas- 
- tards] in it and one stays in the car 
with the engine running and then I 
.. -knows there's trouble and I rings the 
. alarm. We've had two bombings out 
= there already. Seen the hedges all 
- blackened?” At that moment, a 
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tough-looking taxi driver who had 
been hanging around the hall stepped 
forward and said he'd run us to the 
theater; he was taking some of the 
journalists up to Derry, but they 
hadn't finished eating yet. His taxi 
service was suitably named Jetset, 
and I recommend it to anyone who 
cares to visit Belfast. The last thing I 
heard as our Jet driver hustled us out 
was one of the journalists shouting 
drunkenly, "Facts are seldom true 
and never conclusive!" And the low 
moaning of the porter. 


Escape 


We were fifteen minutes late arriv- 
ing at the theater, and me reviewing 
the play. It is a beautiful little mod- 
ern building in Stranmillis area, near 
the quays, overlooking the Lagan 
River, and the theater is there owing 
to the courage and persistence of an 
extraordinary woman, Mary O'Mal- 
ley, and a group of devoted associ- 
ates. Ironically the production was a 
new play by a Dublin author, Joe 
O'Donnell (it had been turned down 
in Dublin), called The Lads, and it 
was splendidly played and presented 
by a group of top-notch actors. The 
theater was packed with young and 
old enjoying every minute, escaping 
of course from the horrible realities 
outside. We drank coffee on the bal- 
cony during intermission with Mary 
O'Malley, John Boyd the dramatist, 
and Tomas McAnna, one of the Ab- 
bey directors who was up from Dub- 
lin to see The Lads, and several 
others. 

We talked theater and avoided pol- 
itics. “Its been hell,” said Mary 
O'Malley, “but we're surviving. The 
theater is nearly always full. Pm free 
under English equity to hire English 
actors, and they come, they come. But 
there’s not much laughter left in Bel- 
fast,” she added sadly. Someone said, 
“Civilized human beings laugh most 
when they’re sad and talk most when 
they’re bored.” “I don’t see much civ- 
ilization around here,” someone else 
said. “Talking of religion S 
"Don't," said another listener. “The 
only quite harmless and admirable 
mechanical invention is the prayer 
wheel of Tibet." “But I feel life in this 
theater," said I. "More than in Dub- 
lin, except perhaps the Peacock, 
which does keep one window half 
open on the outside world, and it's 
owing to McAnna, who's leaving us 





for America." "The Abbey has turned 
out some fine actors," said Boyd (his 
play The Flats was a smashing success 
at the Lyric). "Turned out is the right 
word," said I recklessly. "They're all 
in New York or London." “And as 
for the Abbey, I wish Riders to the 
Sea had ridden into the sea and 
stayed there." The discreet silence 
could have been heard in Dublin! 

We returned to our cold nest. Be- 
fore taking off our coats, we leaned 
out of the window and looked out 
over the rooftops. There were no 
lights in the windows, no sounds of 
human revelry by night. It was not a 
sleeping silence; it was a mute, 
speechless, suffering silence, wholly 
unnatural. Suddenly it was broken. A 
Saracen tank patrol was rumbling to- 
ward our street. We quickly closed 
the windows and crept into our refrig- 
erators. Our little landlady tapped on 
our door at eight precisely, for we had 
to catch the nine-thirty train back to 
Dublin. "I was afraid to turn in the 
night,” said Catherine piteously. “A 
sort of East wind blew in on me 
shoulders from somewhere." How- 
ever, there was a sumptuous break- 
fast waiting for us in the dining room 
and the usual one-bar electric heater. 
With that blessed Northern efficiency 
she had called a taxi for us the night 
before. "You'll sign the guest book 
before you go?" and she stood beside 
us, as we signed, chafing her poor red 
hands. I looked at the last signature 
above mine. It was dated August, 
1971. 

Sensing my unspoken pity, she 
said, "It's been hard. I used to get the 
visitors from Dublin, but they don't 
come anymore. Mrs. O'Malley does 
send me actors, but they like to be 
near the theater and in a group." 

We drove down the familiar route 
to the station, and I craned my neck 
to have a last look at the winter 
cherry tree. Alas and alas, a car had 
been bombed beside it during the 
night, and the white parapluie was 
now a dirty black umbrella. The 
streets were empty, but bells were al- 
ready tolling, calling all good Chris- 
tians to prayer. The skies were gray 
and somber, and already a few flakes 
of snow were falling. All I could think 
of as I sat in the train on the way to 
Dublin was the shortest verse in the 
Bible: “Jesus wept.” And I didn't 
know then that thirteen people were 
to die in Derry that day. 

—MARY MANNING 
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On April 30, the world's great opera stars 
will perform highlights of the Metropolitan Opera Gala 
for Sir Rudolf Bing on CBS-TV. 

For the last 22 years, Sir Rudolf, General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been a dynamic force in the cultural life of 
thecountry. Now heis about to retire. To com- 
memorate this event, many of the world's 
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great opera stars will gather at the Met to pay tribute 
to the great impresario in the best way they can, with 
individual performances of their most famous roles. 
Texaco, which sponsors the Metropolitan Opera radio 
broadcasts each season, is especially 
pleased to bring you the most stirring mo- 
ments of Sir Rudolf Bing's farewell in a one- 
hour CBS-TV special. 


Tune in the Texaco Metropolitan Opera Gala, April 50, CBS-T V. 


9:30—10:30 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time. Consult local time listing in other areas. 
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The Old Farmer's 
Almanac, 1872 


by L. E. Sissman 





The homely publications of a hun- 
dred years ago have a message for us. 
The Official Railway Guide of June, 
1868, for example, tells me the dis- 
heartening news that my regular 
twenty-seven-mile commute took ten 
minutes less one hundred and four 
years ago than it does today. And the 
1872 Old Farmer's Almanac, which I 
picked up in a New Hampshire sec- 
ondhand store some years ago, bears 
even odder tidings. 

If you consult the Almanac today, 
you know that behind its familiar yel- 
low cover is a thick pack of oddments— 
snippets of astrology, weather prog- 
nostications, old rhymes and jokes, a 
spate of small-space ads for trusses, 
roach-killer, and fish lures, and on 
pages that deal with the months of the 
year ahead, a series of nostalgic, neatly 
written “Farmer’s Calendars." 

Things were different in 1872. The 
Almanac was thin—a mere fifty-two 
pages—and the only ads inside its 
peach covers (the original yellow was 


 .- dropped for a time in the middle of 
— - the nineteenth century) touted Hallet 


& Davis pianos (endorsed by “F. 
Liszt, the First Pianist in the World"), 
Webb & Twombly's Premium Choco- 
lates (which *have taken the highest 
award at every Fair in which they 
have been exhibited" ", Wheeler & 
Wilson’s Sewing Machines, Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary (with a testi- 
monial from Edward Everett), and 
the wares of Henry C. Sawyer, whose 
Waltham Book Store also sold station- 
ery, wallpaper, silverplate, luggage, 
desks, Bibles, brushes, combs, per- 
fumery, soap, pocket knives and scis- 
sors, fans for ladies, umbrellas, picture 


— ';. frames, and, of course, the Almanac. 


. But it is the editorial matter of the 


n l old Almanac that startles the modern 





reader. Beginning soberly with a 
table of Meetings of Friends in New 
England and a list of salaries of exec- 
utive officers of the United States 
(“Ulysses S. Grant, Ill., Pres., 
$25,000; Hamilton Fish, N.Y., Sec. 
State, $8,000"), it goes on through a 
page of astronomical data and rosters 
of New England colleges and regis- 
ters in bankruptcy to an early cre- 
scendo: the spreads for the months of 
the year. Each is laid out much as it is 
today: a table of astronomical calcu- 
lations on the left, a rather sketchy 
forecast and the “Farmer’s Calendar" 
on the right. But these "Farmer's Cal- 
endars" are nothing like the rather 
bland, pleasant little essays of today. 
Each of them preaches and rails at 
the farmer to keep a better farm and 
live a better life; the Protestant ethic 
rears its minatory head in January 
and harangues the reader through the 
waxing and the waning year. The 
nameless scourge of slothful hus- 
bandmen begins the cycle, after a 
terse New Year's greeting, well into 
his evangelical stride: "Make up your 
mind therefore to be better and to do 
better, to aim higher and to have no- 
bler ends in view. ... Let us sit down 
by the crackling fire and lay out plans 
for the year. I suppose you have done 
the chores, of course, fed the cattle 
and the pigs, and cleaned up the 
barn. No use to sit down till the 
chores are done. . . ." In February, 
he has progressed a step further in his 
righteous indignation at his captive 
parishioners; now he begins by berat- 
ing them: “Snug up about the barn 
this winter. Shut the door and the 
windows. Cold won't make cattle 
tough... . I wouldn't give a fig for a 
man who can't turn his mind to little 
things. All your luck in farming hangs 
on the chores at this season.' 

In March, he is quick to turn on the 
hapless, snowbound farmer who 
grouses about the weather. "No use 
to fret about the storm and the snow. 
Keep your temper is a good rule on 
the farm. This way of finding fault 
with heaven and earth won't do... . 
It's a pity you don't raise more roots. 
Hadn't you better look about for a 
spot to put in an acre of mangolds 
and another of swedes?" 

The Old Farmer takes the offensive 
early and keeps the pressure up; the 
shiftless reader won't get a breather, 
even in springtime: "All plant life is 
on the spring now, and animal life 
too, as to that matter. And so you'd 



















better spring around, John, if you 
want to see your barn well filled in 
the fall. Yoke up and go at it with 
your fine and sprightly team. . .- 
The fact is, there is no end to the 
work this month, and no time to los 
in standing around or leaning oi 
the wall with a gossiping neighbo: 
And: “It is of no use to find fault witt 
work. We ought to thank our st. 
that we are able to work.” | 
As the summer ends, the taskm 
ter's lips are thinner than ever: “N 
that the dog star rages, why don' ty 
give the dog a bullet [presumab 
pill of dog-days medicine], the bo 
hoe, the girl the knitting needles. . 
work, no eating, is the rule, you kno 
Can't afford to keep drones on the 
farm." In September, to keep the z 
enervated farmer on the qui vive, the. 
Almanac lays out an impressive list of 
chores, including removing stones . 
from fields to be tilled. “I hope you 
got out those rocks... . It is a shift- 
less way to lay down a lot with the _ 
bushes growing along the walls. Why 
don't you dig them out, and clean up 
the lot?" In October, he notes, with 
relish, that "there is enough to do to... 
keep us on the jog all this month”; in: - 
November, after a peremptory refer- __ 
ence to Thanksgiving, he's off again 
about stalling the cattle every night, _ 
fall sowing and plowing, and | 
trimming the grapevines. Even in De- 
cember—notably, there's no mention . 
of Christmas—he’s harping about the | 
grapevines again, as well as pruning _ 
the fruit trees, making an inventory | 
of stock and tools on the farm (“the | 
sooner you set about it, the better you. 
will be off’), and generally preparing 
for the worst: “Spruce up and get D 
ready for a hard winter." co 
The rest of the Almanac is similarly 
grim; it dispels a number of common 
notions among farmers about cab- 
bage, kitchen gardens, grass for 
horses, and food for stock, calls atten: 
tion to the adulteration of com- 
mercial fertilizers, cautions the read 
about transplanting evergreens (“it is 
a mistake to suppose that the same 
rules apply to evergreens as to de- 
ciduous trees”), and sagely discusses 
the pitfalls of stock-breeding farms. 
Then a little light relief: three pages 
of poetry, anecdotes, and puzzles 
most of them not so light, at that. 
One poem, a tearjerker, was “found 
under the pillow of a soldier who died 
in a hospital near Port Royal, South 
Carolina." "Selections" include 
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Scott's “O, what a tangled web we 


 weave/When first we practise to de- 
ceive”; the jokes include this epitaph: 
DOE was well—wished to be better— 
- read medical books—took medicine— 
< and died.” 
— The 1872 Almanac ends there, with 
= the exception of a few population ta- 
. bles (according to the census of 1870, 
: there were 38,555,983 people in the 
- United States, of whom 942,292 lived 
Ain New York City and 4,382,759 in 
—New York State; California could 
- boast a mere 560,247) weather tą- 
- bles, tide tables, and post office regu- 
lations (first-class letters, 3 cents per 
“half ounce). It ends with a sort of a 
_ whimper and a curious feeling of op- 
pression in the reader, as if he had 
. just been through that exhausting 
year with the poor, bone-weary 
farmer. It ends, finally, with a ques- 
. üon forming in the modern reader's 
mind: Were the good old days that 
, bad? In an age when we are daily and 
-sorely tried by all sorts of mind- 
boggling disasters and injustices, 
- when we daily repair to the past for 


reassurance and refreshment, is it 
possible that we are really better off 
than our forebears, and that our care- 
fully cultivated nostalgia is founded 
on a mirage? On the evidence of the 
1872 Almanac, that could well be. 
The stern preachments of the anony- 
mous author of the "Farmer's Calen- 
dar” are not mere mouthings; it seems 
clear that the struggling farmer of a 
century ago really needed these ap- 
peals to his pride and his sense of 
duty in order to get on with the back- 
breaking, dawn-to-dusk job of culti- 
vating his garden. It was a savage life 
of imponderables—blizzards, floods, 
crop failures, insect plagues, human 
and animal diseases for which there 
were no known cures—and only the 
most bitterly Calvinistic outlook 
could prepare one to compete in what 
had, eventually, to be a losing race. 
There was no social security in those 
days, no government price supports, 
no anesthesia, and above all no lei- 
sure. The farmer had literally nothing 
to look forward to except the fruits of 
a job well done and another day, 
week, month, and year of unremitting 
toil to keep ahead of a hostile nature. 
To us, seated in our warm houses 





on our choreless days off from work, 
knitted to all our friends by the tele- 
phone, possessed of cars to take us 
across the county or across the coun- 
try as the whim strikes us, disposing 
of a hundred diversions to beguile 
our leisure, protected by effective 
medical care (for those, at least, who 
can afford it), assured of a cash com- 
petence in our retirement, this stark 
world of a hundred years ago is hard 
indeed to believe in—which is one of 
the reasons why we believe in a 
gilded age when all the world was 
young, when cares were few, when 
love was true, when, over the river 
and through the woods, grand- 
mother's house was filled with good- 
will, provender, and jollity. Too bad 
the truth was otherwise. 
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, BLUE 


a: I was very much amused by Ger- 
ald Clarke’s clever and witty portrait 
of my friend Gore Vidal (“Petronius 
Americanus”) in your March issue. It 
somewhat embarrasses me, therefore, 
to register a complaint about a state- 
.. ment attributed to me. I’m sorry that 
it caused Gore to react so unhappily. 
A Mr. Clarke says that I once told him 
that there were "only five big writers 

in the country today"—a group that 
included Mailer, Capote, and myself, 

but not Gore Vidal. 

Would that I possessed either the 
conceit or the self-assurance to set up 
so breezily a board of directors for 
American letters, but alas, I'm a mass 
of insecurities, besides being firmly 
convinced that literature is neither a 
track race nor a gentlemen’ s club. 

What I do recollect is that Mr. 
Clarke asked me to name some 
American writers whose work I espe- 
cially admired. I named several, in- 
cluding Mailer and Capote. It would 
never in the world have occurred to 

.. me to mention Gore at that point, al- 
-- though if I had really been playing 
the joyless little game that Mr. Clarke 
claims that I was playing, and if I 
. were allowed a second rank, Gore 
- definitely would have been in- 
cluded—somewhere between five and 
ten, which to my mind is not bad. 
WILLIAM STYRON 
Roxbury, Conn. 














SIR: It would seem that my old friend 
George Plimpton is now trying to re- 
place Truman Capote as the Baron 
Munchausen of the jet set. He's been 
. dining out for a decade (and getting 
.. enviably leaner) on what I am sup- 
-posed to have said to Bobby Kennedy 
-and he to me on a certain night at the 
White House. The truth of the matter 
ds that George did not hear one word 
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of that legendary conversation, nor 
did Jackie. Bobby and I were out of 
earshot of everyone. I realize that 
with repetition George by now be- 
lieves he overheard us, but he did 
not, and his version (Bobby to me: 
you're a hack writer; me to him: you 
shouldn't say that) is not only untrue 
but, worse, uncharacteristic. Our row, 
as reported in Mr. Clarke's piece 
about me, began with a personal re- 
mark or two (I did not, incidentally, 
refer to the then reigning Empress of 
the West as my stepsister for the obvi- 
ous reason that Jackie is not—sharing 
a stepfather and some half-siblings 
does not a stepsister make), then es- 
calated into an attack by Bobby on a 
piece I had written linking the FBI 
with the Birch Society, and ended 
with the Attorney General of the 
United States saying, "Fuck you," 
and one of America's most glittering 
aphorists and wits (if The Atlantic is 
to be believed) replying with superb 
originality, “Fuck you, too." Plimp- 
ton's comment that "the dream" was 
over for me is soap opera. I have as 
much liking for being a courtier as a 
hawk has for a cage. A canary would 
not understand this. As a footnote to 
the Scandal in the Blue Room, my 
sister arranged a meeting between 
Bobby and me in April '68. At the 
last moment this potentially amiable 
reunion did not take place—history 
then finished the script. 
GORE VIDAL 
New York City 


THE CHINA MIRAGE 


SIR: It is easy to feel sympathy for the 
Chinese people, who have been as 
oppressed as any on the globe, but 
Ross Terrill’s two-part article in the 
November and January issues of The 
Atlantic creates—obliquely—the im- 
pression that the Chinese Communist 
government truly represents the Chi- 





nese people; that the ubiquitou 
ence of army representatives is 
how different from the prese 
police; that any danger from this 
ernment, either to the West or 
those same Chinese masses, is : 
rage. When Terrill says this for 
government is not for him, but t| 
is good enough for Asians, he is gu 
of that same patronage of which - 
Foreign Minister of Thailand accus 
American liberals a year ago. ^ 

Terrill admits that the almost tota 
censorship in China adds up to “in 
tellectual incest on a Gargantian 
scale.” At the same time he indicates 
that repressive education (while rice 
is stored in classrooms, and buildin ! 
materials in Gothic cathedrals) is pro- 
ducing “scientifically minded, in- 
tellectually hungry, fit, earnest youth 
...a magnificent base for . . . the 
1980s and 1990s.” (Does he mean by 
this an excellent base for military ad- 
ventures, such as that into Tibet and 
India? Mr. Terrill, who studies. his- 
tory, must know as well as anyone 
what final place military. exerc 
started in kindergarten, and. relent 
propaganda against enemies o 
people, lead.) 

If the totalitarian-minded lead 
of China claim that intellectuals we 
separated from reality before the Cu 
tural Revolution, and told Mr. Ter 
that they didn’t want to produce eng 
neers who could not replace fuses 
there is nothing new about this kind 
of anti-intellectualism. It is a repe 
tion of what we’ve heard from Russi 
Cuba, East Germany, and so on. I 
similar to the Communist Party 1 
in the United States in the thirti 
when, for instance, Richard W 
was derided for wearing a tie 
reading too many books, and 
that “Russia had had to shoot a lo 
intellectuals"! The Cultural Reve 
tion, which overthrew whole unive 









































ies, decimated intellectuals, and sent 
icked members of the elite (writers, 
rtists, teachers) to herd pigs and of- 
en to share the pigs' food, is only an- 
other of those purges which in total- 
arian countries in the twentieth cen- 
ury have attempted to stifle dissent. 
Mr. Terrill refuses—as others 
around him, before him, and most 
urely after him—to admit to the ba- 
ic importance of the Soviet model. 
"Something in the Chinese way 
amps down the lust and swagger of 
Aarxism.”) Is it too much to testify 
penly to the fact that both the So- 
ts and the Chinese have controlled 
d gagged their intellectuals—and 
forse than that, all who dare to dis- 
ent? I am sure that Terrill is sincere, 
ut he has produced a work curiously 
eminiscent of the apologies of the 
thirties. "Fifty years in the land of 
Confucius," he says, "has stripped 
Marxism in China of the vaporous 
clouds of German metaphysics." It is 
quite possible to hope for the best for 
China (and for Mr. Nixon's adven- 
tures therein) and not to forget that 
Stalin too stripped Marxism of some 
of its pretensions, among them the 
last vestiges of its true international 
appeal—brotherhood. And not to 
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A LIFETIME OF 
PLEASURE 


forget also that Chou En-lai, who 
showed the Australians his disarming 
smile, was the one—when the Russian 
Politburo was supposedly burying 
Stalinism—who placed a wreath upon 
the great tyrant’s tomb. 
JOAN COLEBROOK 
Truro, Mass. 


CAMPAIGNING 


SIR: As one who must work full-time 
within the “whirring of the locust” 
this election year, may I thank Rich- 
ard Stout for his observations in the 
March Atlantic (“The Democrats”), 
and you for publishing them. His 
commentary paints the often con- 
fusing and sometimes ludicrous spec- 
tacle of Campaign 72 exactly as it is. 
BILL BAILEY 
WKIS Radio News 
Orlando, Fla. 


SIR: Re Richard Stout’s Report: I 
don't like the expression “Jewish fat 
cats," and the use of this objection- 


able expression indicates that Rich- 
ard Stout has a limited vocabulary 
and is anti-Semitic. In either case he 
doesn't belong in your fine magazine. 
JOSEPH WOLF 

Corinth, Ky. 
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Richard Stout EET 
I am sorry that Mr. Wolf takes of- 
fense at my use of the phrase “Jewish 


fat cats.” No offense was intended. I 
am offended that he loosely charges 
me with being anti-Semitic. I am not. 
Neither did I intend offense to any 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant by use 
of the term “WASP.” In this age of 
suspicion, distrust, and hatred, often 
too many of us are oversensitive or 
not sensitive enough. Perhaps Mr. 
Wolf and 1 fall into that bag. 


IHESTATE OF DENMARK 


SIR: Re Don Cook's report on 
Scandinavia in the January Atlantic: 
The Danish general election was not 
held in October, 1971, as Cook writes, 
but in September. The socialist poet 
whose election was crucial in allowing 
the formation of a Social Democratic 
minority government was elected 
from Greenland, not from the Faroe 
Islands. (The Social Democrat from 
the Faroes is a priest.) Nor was the 
fact that the "three-party rightist gov- 
ernment coalition lost ten seats in the 
Folketing” in any way “a typically 
Danish result." Since 1920, no major- 
ity coalition government had ever lost 
ten seats prior to the 1971 election; in 
only five of the nineteen elections 
since 1920 has any party or formal 
coalition of parties gained or lost as 
many as ten seats, and each of those 
Occasions was exceptional, not typi- 
cal. 

Cook's claim that proportional rep- 
resentation allows that “neutralist 
and extreme leftist pressure groups 
can make themselves dispropor- 
tionately felt” makes me wonder by 
what standards he defines dispropor- 
tionate, for proportional representa- 
tion guarantees precisely that a 
group’s influence will be felt in terms 
of the vote it polls. 

Nor does Cook do better in ex- 
plaining Prime Minister Krag's diffi- 
culties in getting Denmark into the 
Common Market. Krag does not 
need a "constitutional majority of 
five sixths of parliament in order to 
ratify the treaty" to enter the Com- 
mon Market; a simple majority is suf- 
ficient provided the treaty then is put 
to a popular referendum in which, in 
order for it to be defeated, a majority 
of those voting Me vote against it 
and those voting "no" must make up 
more than 30 en of the total eli- 
gible voters. Krag needs a five-sixths 
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There are lots of babies born every minute. 
Followed by lots of happy phone calls. And we ve 
come up with a new kind of cable to handle all of 
them. In fact, it can carry 90,000 two-way tele- 
phone conversations. All at the same time. That's 
some 60,000 more than the previous cable. 
This new cable is not only more efficient, it’s 
also stronger and more flexible. And all this with 
less than half the copper needed for the old kind. 
We're Western Electric — at the heart of the Western Electric 
Bell System. And making things that help deliver 
good news is one of our specialties. We make things that bring people closer. 








iajority in parliament to avoid a ref- 
rendum, but since the Social Demo- 
atic Party is pledged to hold a refer- 
ndum no matter what the vote in 
arliament is, the problem of the 
ve-sixths majority becomes aca- 
emic. And while it is true that “Krag 
layed down the issue [of joining the 
ommon Market] in the election 
ampaign," it was not "because it is a 
uchy one with the neutralist-leftist 
oting fringe" (who haven't voted So- 
al Democratic in years), but rather 
ause it was a touchy issue with 
derate labor leaders and union 
mbers who are the backbone of 
ag s Social Democratic Party. 
JOHN LOGUE 
Princeton, N. J. 


Ír.. Cook replies: 
fhe elections were in September 
ut the RESULTS did not become final 
ntil October because of the delay in 
ollecting votes in the islands. When I 
poke of a "typical Danish result," I 
was writing generally about the fact 
that there has never been a one-party 
majority in an election there in more 
than sixty years; it was not supposed 
to be a phrase analyzing (or failing to 
analyze) the swing of the vote. 


UNBOAT DIPLOMACY 


SIR: In his review of my book Tonkin 
Gulf ("Tonkin: It Wasn't a Big Lie," 
February), Daniel I. Davidson comes 
up with a carefully prepared but in- 
herently Orwellian view of the naval 
incidents of 1964. He says that no 
“deliberate deceit” was involved; he 
asserts that the importance of the na- 
al incidents has been exaggerated, 
. Well-by now everybody ought to 
ave realized that some degree of de- 
eption played a role in the Tonkin 
'ulf crisis. As early as May of 1968, 
om Wicker remarked in The Atlan- 
€ that the "credibility gap" was born 
| the Tonkin Gulf. Even Mr. David- 
on admits that with respect to the 
rst alleged attack, almost everything 
t the official report “can be chal- 
nged as wrong or as skirting or con- 
ealing relevant facts." Was all that 
1e result of honest error? As for the 
'cond alleged attack, Mr. Davidson 
ys that the Administration "firmly 
elieved" in it. This statement runs 
ontrary to much of the information 
my book, including a report that 
resident Johnson himself did not be- 
eve in it (and I don't mean years af- 
rward). 


When it comes to gauging the im- 
portance of the Tonkin Gulf in- 
cidents, we must recall that because 
of them, American aircraft conducted 
their first overt bombing of North 
Vietnam, and Congress, at the behest 
of President Johnson, signed a blank 
check for war—the longest, most frus- 
trating war of United States history. 
It would take some doing to exagger- 
ate those facts—or to minimize them. 

Mr. Davidson argues that if the na- 
val incidents had not occurred, some 
later incidents on land would have 
produced the same effects. I doubt 
that, for reasons outlined in my book. 
But the point is, the naval incidents 
did occur. So did the sinking of the 
Maine. So did Pearl Harbor. 

If we are not to repeat history 
needlessly, we must try to "Remem- 
ber the Tonkin Gulf.” 

EUGENE G. WINDCHY 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Davidson replies: 

Perhaps because of the tremendous 
investment of time necessary for his 
painstaking reconstruction of the 
events in the Tonkin Gulf, Mr. Wind- 
chy is unable to accept the fact that 
the expansion of the United States's 
involvement would have occurred 
with or without those incidents. 

In 1964 the President and the Con- 
gress saw eye to eye on the need to 


defend South Vietnam. In early 1965 


the Administration saw the choice as 
either large-scale U.S. intervention or 
Communist victory. If these alterna- 
tives had been placed before the Con- 
gress, together with a ringing request 
for congressional support for the ac- 
tions necessary to preserve the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam, it is in- 
conceivable that such authority 
would have been denied the Presi- 
dent. Congress would have lined up 
beside the President even without the 
additional impetus that would have 
resulted from attacks on American 
installations in the South. 

As I stated, the Administration’s 
public statements on the Tonkin in- 
cident were less than candid. Mr. 
Windchy resists my conclusion that 
the Administration believed, on the 
basis of evidence primarily inter- 
cepted from a North Vietnamese 
communiqué, that a second attack on 
U.S. destroyers had taken place. Mr. 
Windchy has not attempted to meet 
my reasoning with fresh information 
or argumentation. 
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No Summe ts ever made a car du- 
rable,solid,oreconomicalifit wasn’t 
built that way to begin with. 

Because we feel this way, we made 
10 major engineering improvements 
this year. 

We spent more money on quality 
control equipment. 

We hired more inspectors. And 
more supervisors to inspect the in- 
spectors. 


To show you pm. sturdy a Hornet 
is, we make this promise: If anything 


goes wrong with your 72, and it's 


: 


be 
Il When you bus a new 1972 car from an American 
||| Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees 
|| to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or re- 
||| placement of any part it supplies that is defective in material 
or workmanship. | 

his guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 

the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. 

| ll we require is that the car be properly maintained 

| and cared for under normal use and service in the fifty 
United States or Canada and that guaranteed repairs or | 

| "— be made uda an American Motors dealer | dealer. 


“AMERICAN MOTORS - 


















































our fault, we'll fix it. Free. 
And, if we have to keep your car 
overnight to fix it, over 1900 dealers 


~ will loan you a car. Free. 


Finally, you get a name and toll- 


| free number to callin Detroit if you 


have a problem. And we promise 


| you'll get action, nota runaround. 


There’s one point you can 'tescape 
from. If we didn't build the Hornet 
better, we couldn't back it better. 


BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 
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PROGRAMMED 
FOR DISASTER 
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hen Robert W. Sarnoff, chair- 

man of the board and chief ex- 

ecutive officer of RCA, an- 
nounced on September 15, 1970, that 
"jt is our intention to make RCA a 
major multinational enterprise 
doing business principally in com- 
puter-based information sys- 
tems," the statement was 
greeted in the trade and business 
press with what the late A. J. 
Liebling used to call "ademonai, 
kodemonai" (the two words, Lieb- 
ling noted, were Japanese for "on- 
the-one-hand-this" and "on-the- 
other-hand-that," a technique char- 
acteristic of interpretive reporting). 

The scene of the announcement 

was RCA Computer Systems' new $22 
million manufacturing plant at Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts, where the com- 
pany was holding a press conference to 
introduce its latest series of computers. 
In stating that the computer division, 
which had been in business since the mid- 
fifties, was "determined to attain an in- 
.. dustry rank second only to IBM in this country. In 
— Order to accomplish this goal, RCA is prepared to 
- commit whatever resources are necessary," Sarnoff 
appeared to be risking his personal prestige on the 
division’s success. He had picked a new general man- 
ager, L. Edwin Donegan, Jr., a marketing executive 
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with eighteen years of IBM experi- 

ence. Donegan, in turn, was busy 
importing an army of former IBM 
colleagues to serve as his lieuten- 
ants. 
Ademonai, wrotethe trade and 
business reporters, RCA was 
employing a gutsy well-planned 
strategy, and the IBM-trained 
managers were a plus factor. 
Kodemonai, the corporation was 
embarking on a rocky road, and 
sarnoff's promises were the same 
as those made time and again by 

IBM's other competitors. Of 
course, the reporters knew that 
nothing in the computer industry 

was sure (ademonai), but the idea of 

RCA playing Avis to [BM's Hertz 
was (kodemonai) certainly appealing. 
In the following months the press regu- 
larly reported that RCA Computer 
Systems was having trouble meeting its 
objectives—was, in fact, making some se- 
rious blunders—but it is fair to say that 
both the computer industry and the jour- 


nalists who cover it were caught short by Sarnoffs 


second announcement, delivered just a year and two | 
days after the first, that RCA was quitting the com 
puter business and would try to sell the division. - 
The years 1970 and 1971 were difficult for com- 
puter manufacturers. Between 1950 and 1969, the i in- 
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dustry had grown at a rate of 15 to 20 percent an- 
nually, and believed itself recession-proof. The 1970- 
1971 recession, however, happened to coincide with a 
slowdown of orders for the old product in anticipa- 
tion of the new. Between the summer of 1970 and the 
early months of 1971, IBM, the industry pacesetter, 
introduced four new models of its System 370, and 
the other manufacturers also brought out new prod- 
ucts. As the new models appeared, customers, tight- 
ening belts for the recession, rented the new ma- 
chines to replace rather than to supplement the old 
ones. | 

Even before Sarnoff announced his commitment 
to success in the computer industry, there were signs 
of trouble ahead. General Electric had sold its com- 
puter division to Honeywell; and Computer Appli- 
cations, a leading software house, had gone out of 
business. Through the fall of 1970, the trade press 
frequently carried reports of smaller firms reorganiz- 
ing, a tactic to stave off bankruptcy. Bright young en- 
trepreneurs, wooed away from IBM in the late sixties 
by enthusiastic venture capital firms, now sat alone 
in lavish, quiet offices with empty coat closets and no 
one at the reception desk; often, computer men call- 
ing old friends for lunch found that the number they 
had dialed was not a working number. In early 1971 
the Association for Computing Machinery, the senior 
professional society in the computer industry, offered 
free seminars for out-of-work programmers, at which 
personnel specialists gave advice on job interviews 
and résumé-writing, a branch of expertise the pro- 
grammers had never before thought of cultivating. 
Nor was IBM immune to the recession: m 1970, its 
domestic profits declined, and only a zoom in net in- 
come for the international subsidiary enabled the 
corporation to show increased earnings for the fiscal 
year. 


t the Marlboro press conference Sarnoff had 
talked much of IBM. His farewell state- 
ment, however, simply alluded to “the se- 

vere pressures generated by a uniquely-entrenched 
competition,” and so pointed up the peculiar charac- 
ter of the $8 billion computer manufacturing indus- 
try and the $3 billion computer-based services indus- 
try which feeds on it. IBM now holds some 70 
percent of the computer market, a share unmatched 
in American industry (General Motors, for example, 
makes less than half the nation’s cars). The rest is di- 
vided principally among Honeywell Information 
Systems, the Univac division of Sperry Rand, Bur- 
roughs Corporation, National Cash Register, Control 
Data Corporation, and (until recently) RCA. Along 
with GE, this group has been known in the industry 
as the Seven Dwarfs. Xerox Data Systems and Dig- 
ital Equipment Corporation are sometimes classed 
with the Dwarfs. 

| IBM's supremacy is explained through a combina- 
- . tion of factors, including historical circumstance, fi- 





nancial acumen, marketing know-how, managerial 
genius, esprit de corps, and brute force; the result 
makes the Dwarfs justifiably paranoiac about Big 
Brother. Programs, or software, prepared by inde- 
pendent concerns are designed to run on IBM com- 
puters; computer schools train their students on IBM 
equipment; managers of customer computer installa- 
tions buy IBM machines fearing that if they don't, 
they will be blamed when something goes wrong. In 
1970 IBM spent $450 million on research and devel- 
opment, a sum roughly equal to the total computer 
revenues of Burroughs and much more than those of 
RCA. 

These problems are particularly acute considering 
the amount of money a computer manufacturer 
needs in order to survive. A machine that sells for $1 
million cost RCA $350,000 to manufacture, plus an 
additional $500,000 in overhead expenses (devel- 
opment, marketing, publicity, and so on); thus, it will 
make $150,000 profit. But since computers are mostly 
leased, not sold, it takes some four years for the ma- 
chine to bring in its million, and meanwhile the man- 
ufacturer has incurred all that expense. The only ways 
to grow are to maintain a large rental base of old ma- 
chines that have recouped their costs and can pay 
current expenses; or to borrow money on favorable 
terms, which means stock values must rise, which will 
happen if a lot of computers get sold, which means 
hiring plenty of salesmen and engineers and spend- 
ing heavily on development. IBM got out of this bind 
long ago, but most of the Dwarfs are still trapped. 
What irritates them all the more is that IBM, through 
economies of size, is making twice the profit on its 
million-dollar computer. 

In his computer valedictory, Sarnoff noted that to 
remain viable, the division would require a $500 mil- 
lion investment during the next five years. Inter- 
estingly, that is the same figure that was given to 
General Electrics management as the price of 
launching the comprehensive new product line re- 
quired for the company to hold its own against IBM 
(GE product planners convinced their superiors to 
decide between $500 million or nothing; manage- 
ment chose nothing, and sold off the division). Over 
the years, the high cost of living in the computer in- 
dustry has also squelched the efforts of West- 
inghouse, Bendix, and Philco-Ford, among others. 

Since the electronic digital computer is only 
twenty-six years old, and the industry's growth has 
been formidable since 1950, it is no surprise that 
even the giants sired giant failures. A decade ago, 
IBM and Univac each essayed a large-scale com- 
puter which incurred losses in the $20 to $30 million 
range (so did RCA, a few years before that). And as 
recently as 1970, a major airline-reservation-system 
project ended nightmarishly with TWA suing Bur- 
roughs for $70 million and Burroughs countersuing 
for $11.5 million. In a medium-sized computer, engi- 
neers have a hundred thousand functioning (or, 
heaven forbid, malfunctioning) elements to design. 





















The software system that drives the computer con- 
ins perhaps a million instructions (any of which 
uld be erroneous). The men who make decisions 
bout how to design, manufacture, and market this 
icredibly complex piece of machinery must be expe- 
rienced, courageous, and resilient. 

Robert Sarnoff's willingness to stake his reputation 
on success in this brutal business seems quixotic, but 
RCA had flourished under the leadership of Sar- 
noff's father, the late Brigadier General David Sar- 
noff, whose career spanned half a century of tech- 
ological pioneering. The younger Sarnoff, who 
ed his apprenticeship at NBC, took over the 
'sidency of RCA in 1966 and the chairmanship in 
1970. He decided to give priority to computers: in- 
. dustry growth figures were certainly dramatic, and 
until mid- 1970 there were no signs that the growth 
- would slow down. He hoped to capture 10 percent of 
the computer market by 1975. To bring this about, 
he chose L. Edwin Donegan, Jr., the personable, en- 
thusiastic. ex-IBM’er who had come to RCA to head 
ts computer division’s field sales organization in 
early 1969. 

_ RCA men fumble for words to describe Donegan's 
_ extraordinary effect on people (charisma is the term 
they use most often). When he talks at a meeting, 
|... they tell you, Ed Donegan takes up the whole room. 

-.. When he calls you in for a chat, sits on the sofa in his 
. .- Office (never behind the desk) to get your inputs, you 
|... are the only other person in the world. When he 
^... leans forward and talks about total dedication and 
commitment (who ever heard those words around 
< RCA before?) you know that Ed Donegan believes, 
— believes in the division and believes in you, and you 
- believe too. It is a spell to which friends, enemies, 
. and acquaintances (not to mention Donegan's supe- 
` riors) are susceptible, even though it embarrasses 
them. 

Donegan is shortish and stocky, with wavy brown 
hair and open blue eyes, and looks as if he might toss 
you a Frisbee any minute (at the time of his debut, 
Donegan was forty-two and could pass for thirty; a 
year later, trouble had aged him, and he looked all of 
thirty-eight). While his delivery is breezy, he is no 
. orator, and his private conversation is laced with 
words like “quantum jump," "iteration," and “prior- 
itize." 

Donegan's colleagues—wittingly or unwittingly— 
aint a picture of a lonely, driven man. "Tve never 
ard Donegan tell a joke, or anyone tell a joke in 

presence," remarks one. "Ed is never off-line," 
ds another. Ed, one is told, attacks his diet with the 
same dedication he brings to everything else; he 
doesn't look fat, but his weight sometimes goes up to 
200 pounds, and then he lives on water and hard- 
boiled eggs for weeks until he gets down to 170. He 
takes tennis seriously, and wants to win ("Mostly he 
ys doubles," notes an associate, “with the strong- 
iartner he can find"). , 

s the winning spirit, the IBM spirit, that Ed 



































































Programmed for Disaster 


Donegan tried—and failed—to bring to RCA. IBM's 

beliefs and policies were forged by Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Sr., who in 1914 took a ragtag confederation of 
small companies and began to build them into what 
businessmen consider the greatest industrial corpora- 
tion in the world. He buttressed employee devotion 
with high salaries, generous fringe benefits, elaborate 
training programs, slogans, rallies, publications, and 
even company fight songs which were collected in 
songbooks and distributed to every IBM'er. Most sig- 
nificantly, he handled men through a judicious bal- 
ance of opportunity, security, and fear: promotion 
was rapid, but while an IBM employee is rarely fired, 
he is subject to lateral transfer, which often means a 
remote or unexciting job assignment. 

When Thomas J. Watson, Jr., took over IBM in 
1956, he modified his father's techniques, dispensing 
with the songbooks but preserving the Hundred Per 
Cent Club, a three-day gymkhana for salesmen who 
have made quota (long before Donegan’s arrival, 
RCA Computer Systems had instituted Quota Club, 
a copy of the IBM ritual). The training program, for 
another example, became more varied and sophis- 
ticated: company comers might look forward to a se- 
mester at Harvard Business School at IBM's expense, 
or spend two months at IBM's management school at 
Sands Point, Long Island, where the curriculum in- 
cluded case studies, operational gaming, and encoun- 
ter groups. 

The result is a magnificently disciplined organiza- 
tion with the momentum, as well as the money, to 
survive crises that might sink anyone else (such as 
the development of System 360, whose software sys- 
tem was completed two years late and took another 
two years to be tuned up and running well; IBM dis- 
patched phalanxes of systems engineers to help cus- 
tomers make do with what software was available, 
and through it all the salesmen kept selling 360's 
with phenomenal success). Yet IBM'ers often experi- 
ence marked difficulties when they leave this envi- 
ronment. 

IBM is so large that only the highest levels of man- 
agement get to see how the complex factors of tech- 
nology, marketing, manufacturing, and finance are 
put together; below the level of division president or 
corporate vice president, a man learns only his part, 
and must extrapolate the rest. The history of the in- 
dustry is dotted with stories of IBM'ers trained in, 
say, marketing, who went out to manage other com- 
panies and fell down on production or finance. “At 
IBM," says one of its alumni who moved to RCA, 
"you hear young men speaking in numbers with big _ 
strings of zeros after them, but they don't really con- 
trol that much money, and the organization moves it- 
self." 

Ed Donegan's last assignment at IBM was to de- 
velop a new venture in information marketing ser- 
vices; its most important project was a time-sharin 
service through which a customer who didn't nee 
his own computer could rent a terminal connected b 













































telephone with an IBM data center. From both a 
marketing and a technical standpoint the venture 
never met its forecasts, but this in itself was not con- 
sidered a reflection on Donegan: entrepreneurial ef- 
forts like this one, which took IBM into fields it had 
never entered before, often didn’t work out. There 
was, though, a feeling that Donegan had oversold the 
project originally. 

Two things are important about this adventure. 
First, when Information Marketing was started, its 
entire staff consisted of Ed Donegan and a few tech- 
nical people who had conceived the projects. At its 


peak the department was, according to estimates of 


several of its alumni, a $30 million operation with a 
staff of 400, and ex-IBM'ers credit the project's rapid 
growth to Donegan’s ability to sell his superiors, who 
were among the toughest, most exacting managers in 
the industry. Second, this assignment, which was the 
most responsible Donegan held for any time at IBM, 
gave him little of the experience called for in running 
a computer company. He had never supervised the 
planning and development of a major hardware 
product; had never bought mainframe components 
or managed manufacturing; had not controlled the 
programming systems development of a complete 
computer family; had not been responsible for cost 
estimates or pricing of a hardware product line; and 
because of its experimental nature, his project did 
not carry the high risks involved in an important 
computer operation. 


ince RCA had been pre-eminent in the manu- 
facture of electronic components, computers 
seemed a reasonable extension of this tech- 
nological know-how. It began developing its x 
computer in 1953, but like all the other Dwarfs, i 
discovered that it knew less about computer rnm 
than it should have, and it knew even less than the 
other Dwarfs about computer marketing; although 
the company made a variety of consumer products 
and had engaged in many military projects, it was 
unfamiliar with the niceties of selling capital goods 
directly to the commercial user. Moreover, most of 
the Dwarfs entered computers from a base in the of- 
fice equipment industry and had their own rosters of 
customers. RCA never had a customer list, and has 
had to base its strategy on weaning users away from 
IBM. 

The division's early history included a few suc- 
cesses, many more failures, and some retrenchments. 
By 1964, however, it managed to show a profit of a 
few hundred thousand dollars. That year, RCA de- 
cided to bring out a cheaper copy of IBM's ambitious 
new System 360. The RCA line would be compatible 
.. with the 360; that is, programs designed for the IBM 
System could be used with RCA products as well. 
Compatibility, the division's executives reasoned, 
would. make it easier for dissatisfied IBM customers 
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steal RCA customers, and as one RCA man put it, 
"They're better thieves than we are"). RCA might 
also pick up some business with IBM customers who 
wanted a second supplier in the house to keep IBM 
on its toes, and RCA customers could take advantage 
of the extensive library of software produced . 
throughout the industry for IBM machines. í 

When IBM announced System 360, RCA’s new 
line was well along in its development, and the engi- 
neers discovered their product had much in common 
with IBM’s line. Why not, then, go even further? 
RCA had no industrial espionage effort going; its de- 
signers simply took the rather detailed customer 
manuals IBM issues for its products and started to — 
copy the machine from the skin in. As far as the user _ 
was concerned, the RCA Spectra 70 behaved like a — 
360, although its internal architecture was different. . 
It was, all in all, a rather impressive achievement - 
considering the makeshift method of its design, and - 
the fact that it was produced for delivery within two- 
years on a total annual development budget of $15 
million. System 360's research and development cost 
half a billion. 

At the time Donegan joined RCA in 1969, the di- 
vision was under the aegis of James R. Bradburn, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general manager, and Ed- 
win S. McCollister, vice president for marketing. = . 
McCollister had arrived in 1961, and over eight years = 
had given the division much of its particular flavor. — 
He is a burly man, with rosy cheeks and straight 
black hair. Dressed in a checked suit and puffing on 
one of the eight cigars he consumes during the work- 
day, he cuts a Runyonesque figure. Like Donegan, 
McCollister, now fifty-six, was trained at IBM, but it 
was a different IBM when McCollister knew it. Be- 
tween 1956, the year of Thomas J. Watson, Sr.’s, 
death, and 1970, the company’s revenues increased 
tenfold and its employees tripled; McCollister had 
left in 1954. He got his field experience in the late | 
forties, when IBM was selling punched-card account- 
ing machines, He loved helping the customer to use 
the equipment, and he loved the machinery itself... 
Later on, when McCollister was working in the home . 
office, Mr. Watson went around on December 24 and - 
wished each employee onthe New York staff an in- 
dividual Merry Christmas. 

McCollister, as anyone who talks with him for a 
while begins to suspect, is not a garden-variety cor- 
porate executive: he thinks there's more to life than 
his job, would rather cut the grass than play golf, and 
has a penchant for introspection. ‘He: was in line for- 
the general manager's position at RCA until 1965 
when, as a friend melodramatically puts it, "he 
signed his own death warrant." RCA was encounter- 
ing production and maintenance problems on its new 
Spectra line. McCollister suggested that the company - 
bring in Bradburn, a specialist in the field; he did so | 
knowing full well that Bradburn would come only 
with the general managership as an enticement. ‘ 













































radburn aboard, and so I said Pd be willing to work 
r him," McCollister remembers. 
McCollister, who is a great admirer of Robert ( Up 
e Organization ) Townsend, had run a lean and in- 
formal operation, and the family-store atmosphere 
continued after Bradburn's arrival. McCollister had 
little use for reports or managerial channels: if he 
wanted to know what was going on in the field, he 
went into the field and found out for himself. More- 
over, whenever a district manager had a problem, he 
called McCollister. "Ed McCollister was approach- 
* night and day," says an RCA alumnus, “and 
was his Achilles’ heel. He just wasn't son-of-a- 
jitch enough to discipline the salesmen. Problems 
that should have been settled at a lower level would 
bubble up to the top." 
. The corporation began to recognize computers as a 
major area for future growth and to pour money into 
the division. Bradburn managed to triple revenues 
during his tenure, and to cut the division's heavy 
sses during the last two years of his administration. 
He set about correcting the division's manufacturing 
and maintenance problems. Maintenance is a consid- 
„erable expense for all the Dwarfs: because their cus- 
tomers tend to be spread out, they must employ an 
ineconomical number of field engineers to cover the 
territory. RCA's maintenance effort was particularly 
a inefficient, since the work was handled by a separate 
= division that had nothing to do with computers. 
“You can't maintain reliability in a computer which 
‘hasn't had reliability designed into it,” says a former 
RCA man; at IBM, no products are built without the 
concurrence of field engineering. A major Bradburn 
ccomplishment was to have computer maintenance 
transferred to the computer division; it took him two 
‘years to persuade the corporation to do this. 
. Many of the technical problems that plagued 
Donegan later, however, could be traced to the Brad- 
burn era. Bradburn, a rangy, laconic engineer, 
;proved just the opposite of McCollister: though he 
ojects a certain Gary Cooper charm in relaxed con- 
ersation, he is said to be an austere and thorny 
manager. The engineers, the programmers, and the 
oduct planners were squabbling over future prod- 
ucts, and Bradburn was not the man to inspire or 
unite them. There was friction between Bradburn 
ind. the chief engineer; the old Spectra team fell 
art, and Bradburn had no strong group to replace 
€ development budget had tripled during the 
dburn years, and at the time Donegan took over, 
ys an RCA man, there was “damn little in the way 
of new product to show for it." 
` In the late sixties RCA made some questionable 
“software decisions. The chief of systems program- 
ming felt—not unreasonably at the time—that IBM's 
360 software was far too ambitious for the equip- 
ent, and produced a modest operating system for 
Spectra. In 1967 RCA brought out two additional 
ras designed for time-sharing, a then fashion- 


ept which gave many users sitting at remote - 
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controls the illusion of simultaneous access to a 
single computer. Time-sharing required the use of a 
complicated hardware-software device called virtual 
memory, which provided for the efficient transfer of 
programs between the computer's main memory and 
auxiliary storage units. It is an exciting idea which 
hardly anyone in the business has ever been able to 
carry out effectively. RCA decided to concentrate its 
energies on developing a virtual memory system 
which would surpass the most advanced efforts of 
IBM. The best programming talent was shifted to the 
virtual memory project, while the leftovers main- 
tained the Spectra software. But only a few of RCA's 
customers and prospects were ready for virtual 
memory, and when IBM's 360 software was finally 
completed, RCA was left with a noncompetitive 
Spectra system to cover most of its business. Many 
people in the sales organization and some program- 
mers felt the company was “mortgaging the present 
for the future.” 


he year 1968 was a bad one for RCA. The 

computer division achieved only 75 percent of 

its sales quota. Bradburn and McCollister de- 
cided to hire a new sales manager. At Bradburn’s 
request, McCollister put the headhunters to work. In 
the fall of 1968, they came up with Donegan’s name. 

Donegan had graduated third in his class at the 
University of Nebraska, a fact which particularly im- 
pressed McCollister. He had joined IBM as a sales- 
man in 195], embarking on a career which looked 
highly creditable: his background showed an inter- 
esting diversity of experience for a sales manager. He 
had been a special representative in the chain and 
wholesale industries market, and later became na- 
tional industry manager in this field. He had man- 
aged a small branch office in Reading, Pennsylvania, - 
and a large one in Philadelphia, and in 1964 was 
chosen to head the sizable district office in New 
England (shortly after Donegan arrived in New 
England, former colleagues report, there was a con- 
spicuous shuffling of the branch managers under 
him; a new district manager is supposed to get rid of 
the deadwood, but as one ex-IBM’er puts it, “this 
was a bloodbath”). Moreover, Donegan’ s informa- 
tion marketing stint, which had given him a back- 
ground in time-sharing, jibed nicely with RCA's 
goals. It was a good fit, and Donegan was obviously 
hard-driving and likable. Now, having once signed 
his own death warrant in recommending Bradburn, 
McCollister put his head in the noose. 

“I told Donegan he was being hired as sales man- 
ager," McCollister recalls, “but also made it clear- 
that he was getting interviewed for my job. I said that 
within two years I would get either a promotion or a. 
lateral, probably a lateral. I'd been in the rat race. 
long enough, and I had battle fatigue." E. 

Donegan proved to be an absolutely first-clas: 
tough discif Dlinariar 








former RCA man remembers, “I was sitting in Done- 
gan’s office when a district manager called with some 
hard-luck story. Donegan told the man it was his 
problem, and perhaps they ought to have a chat 
about whether the man should continue as district 
manager.” 

The salesmen were making quota again. McCol- 
lister was pleased. “Donegan was bright, hard- 
working, and knowledgeable,” he says. “He gave the 
field organization a feeling of central purpose, and as 
a new player he did it better than I could. I had no 
difficulty with him as a subordinate." 

Bradburn was pleased, too. The engineer was then 
operating as both group vice president and general 
manager, and he knew that the division would even- 
tually need a new gm. "Sarnoff regularly asked us to 
identify our future managers," recalls Bradburn. "I 
gave him a plan which suggested Donegan as one of 
the options. I thought we shouldn't make any 
changes for the next two vears, though, since Done- 
gan was a good sales manager but not experienced in 
other ways, and I’d heard he wasn't cost-conscious at 
IBM." 

In January, 1970, however, Donegan became gen- 
eral manager of the division. Bradburn was now 
group executive, nominally Donegan's superior but 
obliged to confine his efforts to three mini-divisions 
which made computer-related products. McCollister 
became a marketing vice president on Bradburn's 
staff (“Nowheresville.” says an associate). Joseph W. 
Rooney, an old IBM colleague of Donegan’s who 
had joined the company in the summer, had 
McCollister’s old job. A year later, Bradburn left the 
company “for personal reasons” (his termination 
agreement called for severance payments totaling 
$231,400), and McCollister was afforded plenty of 
time for introspection in his large, silent office. 

When Donegan took over, the Spectra was begin- 
ning to run out of steam, and RCA’s new product 
line had been stalemated in development by long de- 
bates among the technical people. The customary ac- 
tion in such situations is to hold on by offering cus- 
tomers discounts on long-term leases for the old 
product line until the new one is ready. IBM, how- 
ever, was due to announce its System 370 that sum- 
mer, and according to a study done for RCA by Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., it was important to make an an- 
nouncement within twelve months of IBM's. 

RCA studies projected that System 370 would be a 
gentle but expensive enhancement of IBM’s earlier 
line, so Donegan felt confident that he could put new 
covers on the Spectra, improve the prices, and trot it 
out as RCA models 2, 3, 6, and 7. What customers 
really needed, he said at the Marlboro press confer- 
ence, was not so much more computing power as ex- 
ira memory space. RCA would give them a bit more 
power and a lot more memory at a price only slightly 
higher than what they were now paying for a 360. 
Moreover, for à fee to be arranged | with the cus- 
uld guarantee that it 


it could get. bis eral manager s office on a task-force basis. 





IBM programs running on RCA equipment by a 
specified date. This (with various other contractual 
bonuses) was what Donegan called "the strategy of 
interception.” At the time of the press conference, 
IBM had introduced two 370's, which seemed to bear 
out his assumptions. Donegan noted that "the com- 
puter technology of the seventies is highly fore- 
castable." 

But IBM's technology, alas, was not forecastable. 
It subsequently brought out two more 370's, 
novative machines whose prices competed all too - 
well with RCA equipment. And RCA customers dis- - 
covered they could indeed get more for their money 
with the new series—by turning in their Spectras. 
RCA strategy was doing a fine job of intercepting its - 
own machines: the manufacturing plants were busily 
producing new equipment, which was essentially the 
same as the old equipment, while customers returned - 
old machines that hadn't yet recouped their costs. - 
Then IBM, responding to other competitive pres- 
sures, offered drastic price cuts on its peripherals, 
which considerably lowered the overall cost of an | 
IBM system. For RCA, it was the coup de grace, or as- 
Joe Rooney, Donegan's majordomo, observed a 
month before the division fell, “it impacted us." 












eanwhile, Donegan was busy remaking the 
division, using the same techniques that 
had made such a big splash in IBM's New 
Poeleid district six years earlier. By early 1971 he 
had installed ex-IBM'ers to head nearly every major 
function. Moreover, RCA people were being re- o 
placed by younger men who had been much lower . 
down in IBM. Donegan's changes seem more a mat- 
ter of politics than youth worship. If you bring in 
your people, they will be loyal; if you offer young 
men important promotions, they will be beholden to ` 
you; and anyway, IBM'ers are the best people in the — 
world. It was bruited about that men without IBM - 
backgrounds had little chance of advancement. | 
Donegan also believed that you get better loyalty by  . 
growing your own salesmen, recruited from college 
campuses, instead of hiring Hessians from Burroughs 
and Honeywell. He brought in 900 trainees in two 
years. The hurry was demoralizing. RCA was staffed | 
mainly by ex-IBM'ers at the top, new recruits at the - 
bottom, and confused, insecure old-timers in the- 
middle. 

Donegan believed in communication, a com- | 
mendable concept, but the quantity of paper issuing - 
from the home office reached ecologically disturbing. 
proportions. "I write more memos than my whole 
staff put together," Donegan once told a visitor. 
Donegan, in the IBM style, liked to bring in promis- 
ing young men, one at a time, to serve as his admin- 
istrative assistant. Besides the administrative assis- 
tant, his staff consisted of four secretaries and 
varying numbers of young men assigned. to the gen 






































1en spent a lot of time drafting Donegan’s memos, 
d the secretaries typing them; all the memos had a 
date for reply, and one secretary kept a log of 
ich responses were due when. “At first,” remem- 
bers one of Donegan’s task-force assistants, “people 
were flabbergasted to receive all those personal 
memos from the general manager, asking pointed, 
intelligent questions on every subject. After a while, 
hough, he saturated the market.” 
, Donegan believed that “the amount of equipment 
s directly associated with the number of 
1 put in the street" —an oversimplification of 
ets-and nearly doubled the sales force. In 
71, however, when new systems were being sold at 
he expense of Spectras, the extra salesmen were an ex- 
avagance. (Thomas J. Watson, Sr., had increased 
IBM’s sales force during the Depression, with consid- 
erable success. When criticized for doing it, he said 
“When a man gets about my age, he always does some- 
hing foolish. Now some men run to playing poker and 
thers to horse races, some to ladies and one thing and 
nother. My hobby is hiring salesmen.") 
There were other extravagances. The management 
eam, encouraged by Sarnoff's promise of heavy fi- 
ancing, thought RCA was a class company and 
ught to start behaving like one. The new factory in 
Marlboro had been built by Bradburn in better days, 
- and he had also planned a $16 million headquarters 
. building. Donegan might have delayed plans for the 
+ new building, but didn’t. He also decided to move 
the home office and much of its staff from the old 
eadquarters in Cherry Hill, New Jersey, to the 
Aarlboro plant in 1971. Travel expenses between 
Marlboro and Cherry Hill mounted. As one Cherry 
ill man reports, “It took three days and $4000 
worth of airline tickets to schedule a meeting. I was 
^ riding the Boston shuttle four times a week.” The di- 
vision rented a small jet, which made the Marlboro- 
Cherry Hill junket twice a day, and was, according to 
a Marlboro man, “full of secretaries flown up from 
sherry Hill to help with the filing." The spending 
ometimes surpassed IBM's, says one of the IBM'ers: 
In my old job. if I had three or four West Coast 
hings going I tried to do them all together. At RCA 
hey'd fly a guy to and from California for a one- 
our meeting. One man was hired from Denver. The 
ompany paid for his apartment in Cherry Hill, flew 
1i home every weekend, and then hàd to ck 
porting him to Marlboro. On the shuttle you'd 
nty guys from RCA get off and each one rent- 
is own car to drive to Marlboro." 
‘Donegan inherited a weak technical organization 
nd made it moribund. First he reorganized the 
omputer Systems Group along IBM lines. At that 
ime, IBM’s Data Processing Group consisted of a 
iarketing division which was responsible for reve- 
€, an engineering division with profit responsi- 
y, and other divisions for components, manufac- 
, and field engineering. IBM CO DUT: were 
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which played group against group, turning the ambi- 
tions and political interests of each to the advantage 
of the company. Marketing wants low prices; engi- 
neering wants high prices. The product went through 
a series of three phase reviews during which the vari- 
ous divisions fought it out, honing their arguments, 
until the group staff, guided by its financial men, 
stepped in to arbitrate. Even in an organization of 
IBM's size, resources, and discipline, the process was 
evidently not perfect: IBM's divisions were re- 
aligned in January, 1972. Donegan set out to dupli- 
cate the IBM procedures he knew, but RCA staffers 
found the structure unwieldy and the phase reviews 
confusing. Organizational chaos prevented the engi- 
neers from recognizing and solving important prob- 
lems. 

The future product line (called NTS, for New 
Technology Series) proved to be both ambitious and 
expensive. It was difficult to achieve compatibility 
with IBM's 370 and earlier RCA models. Engineers 
were designing unique, complicated circuit packages 
instead of buying cheaper off-the-shelf components 
which would have been satisfactory, and the circuits 
they designed didn't work. The equipment was, ac- 
cording to one engineer, “a bitch to maintain. We 
were in over our heads and pes called for help." 
Costs skyrocketed and development of two out of 
three of the machines underway in Marlboro had to 
be curtailed. 

At the Marlboro press conference, Joe Rooney re- 
ported that an RCA equivalent of IBM's impressive 
new 3330 disc storage unit was in the works, and that 
meanwhile "we are announcing our intention to sup- 
port the IBM 3330. . . at no profit to us. . . for use 
with our new RCA series.” RCA never kept this 
promise, nor did it decide how to produce a similar 
disc file (which is an essential piece of equipment). 
The engineers ordered the IBM product to copy. It 
arrived in the summer of 1971, "beautifully packed, 
with all its elaborate documentation, and the sight of 
it just demoralized people," says the engineer. "If 


marketing problems hadn't killed the division in 


1971," he observes, "engineering would have 
brought us down sooner or later." 

The chain of events that did bring the division 
down, however, began with the battle of the business 
plan, in which Ed Donegan tangled with one of his 
own men, a voung ex-IBM'er named Larry Reeder. 


he business plan is a thick document 
presented by the general manager of each di- 
vision to the chairman of the board. It con- 
tains the gm's forecast for the coming year: how 
many orders will be booked, how many machines 
will be delivered, the revenues, the expenses, and the 
manpower requirements. It is prepared by the divi- 
sion’s financial staff in the fall and goes through re-. 
views at various levels until it is dL. to Sarno T 


an | December. 





In the fall of 1970, the financial men were pre- 
paring the business plan. To do so they had to get 
figures from the chiefs of each function—engineering, 
software, marketing, and so on—and then present the 
completed plan to each chief for approval. When 
they came to Reeder, who had financial responsi- 
bility for the marketing organization, they met 
trouble. As a Reeder associate tells it, “The business 
plan called for $323 million in worldwide revenues 
for 1971, and we'd done only $259 million in 1970. It 
specifically projected a 40 percent growth in revenues 
from Reeder's own organization, which didn't mesh 
with what Larry knew about the business in the past, 
and he was disturbed. He asked for a breakdown of 
where the revenue would come from. It turned out 
the financial people were looking for $80 million in 
sales volume from purchased and long-term-leased 
computers—which was an enormous increase over 
the 1970 figure—and at the same time a major jump 
in rental revenue. We had a certain order backlog, 
which would flow into sales or rental, but was in- 
adequate to support both projections." Reeder's col- 
leagues, under pressure from Donegan, were eager to 
believe projections that supported an optimistic fore- 
cast. That forecast, Reeder felt, was based on in- 
adequate data. 

Larry Reeder went to his boss, Joe Rooney, the 
second man in the division, to tell him that the busi- 
ness plan was $80 million off, which meant an $80 mil- 
lion loss for the division since the business plan called 
for breakeven. According to the Reeder associate, 
Rooney told his young subordinate that guys in fi- 
nance don't make $80 million mistakes. After Reeder 
had developed a presentation for Rooney, Rooney told 
him to go to Bill Acker, the division's vice president for 
finance. "Acker erupted," says the Reeder associate, 
and again Reeder worked up an eight-page draft of cal- 
culations. “Ten days went by, with no response 
from Acker, and it’s December 22, time to go to Sar- 
noff. Sarnoff already had a copy of the plan, and all 
that was left was the formal presentation.” 

Reeder went back to Rooney and said, “Tell Ed 
not to present the plan; we'll get killed." Rooney told 
Donegan and Donegan talked to Acker over the 
weekend. A few days later, Acker’s new controller, 
Carmen Ferraioli, “came in with three of his troops 
to make Larry understand. Larry is sitting there with 
his obstinate business manager, and neither of them 
are buying; it goes on from three thirty to seven, and 
then Larry and Carmen go out for a drink. At some 
point Larry was told that Ed wants a breakeven plan, 
and Larry wasn’t playing on the team.” 

The following week Donegan told Rooney and 
Reeder that there had been an audit over the week- 
end, and Carmen discovered sizable revenue prob- 
_ lems, with $10 million of arithmetic mistakes and an- 
other $30 million in errors of judgment, all of which 


The financial staff then began to build a new plan - 
from the ground up. "BP II was a more realistic job," 
says the observer, "although Ed was still pressuring 
to keep it high, and there were some bad decisions. - 
Donegan presented a plan calling for $261 million in. 
revenue, with losses of $37 million. The corporation. 
accepted it, although from private memos they really 
suspected we would lose $44 million." The pattern of 
profit and loss, however, was rather bizarre: the divi- 
sion was to lose $8 million in the first quarter, $20 - 
million in the second, $14 million in the third, and. 
then make a whopping $5 million in the last quarter. 

It was now early April, 1971, and 30 Rockefeller - 
Plaza was silent for a while. Then suddenly corporate 
began to ask what had gone wrong with the first busi-- 
ness plan, and to say that maybe BP II wasn't so hot, 
either. The division spent sixty days responding to. 
lengthy memos from Sarnoff, his staff, and the audi 
tors. The blame for errors in BP I, a division report, 
was somehow shifted to corporate finance. The cor- 
porate controller resigned abruptly during the spring, 
and the executive vice president for finance, a vet- 
eran RCA man, took early retirement. : 

By June, Sarnoff had been getting some flak from. 


shareholders and investment bankers. Perhaps to al- E 2 
lay their worries, he appointed a new president ofthe 
corporation (Sarnoff had been both chairman of the = 


board and president). Anthony L. Conrad, an RCA © 


man for twenty-five years, had been Executive Vice — 
President, Services, governing the corporation’s most = 


profitable divisions and subsidiaries. Conrad, who 
would take office August 1, was known as the best. 
operational executive in the company. RCA-watch- - 
ers noted a rather Byzantine arrangement by which | 
Sarnoff kept control of the corporate staff and NBC, 
his first love, while the other operating divisions and 
subsidiaries reported to Conrad. | 
Toward the end of the month, a rumor spread that 
RCA was planning to sell off its computer division to 
Xerox at a large loss; the rumor caused suspension of 
trading in RCA on the New York Stock Exchange. 
On July l, Sarnoff sent a statement to the SEC, 
avowing that “RCA has no intention of selling its. 
Computer Division. It has had no discussions with - 
anyone in the past concerning such a sale. There are. 
no discussions currently under way." Of course RCA. 
and computer industry people have talked bitterly. 
about that statement since the division went out of 
business. Curious as it sounds, however, highly reli- 
able sources say there is no solid evidence to discredit. 
Sarnoff's statement; in July he probably meant what. 
he said. As far back as 1970, when Donegan had just 
taken over and the division's future looked bright 
Xerox is known to have had informal internal dis- 
cussions about merging the two computer efforts, and 
to have dismissed the subject without consulting 
RCA. And in early July Sarnoff still more or less be- 
lieved BP II, which had called for a big resurgence in 
the last quarter. d 


_. The division tried to boost morale by 





wo-day managers’ meeting in Marlboro, but it only 
made things worse. There was a videotape message 
from. Conrad, expressing confidence in the manage- 
ient team. Rooney and Donegan spoke, “saying we 
were doing terrifically in the marketplace,” recalls 
one manager. “They glossed over the serious prob- 
lems in hardware and software, and said our equip- 
ment was competitive, which it wasn't. Then they 
called in the button men—the director of industrial 
marketing, for one—who stood up and proved the 
world was flat." 
ven before the meeting, Larry Reeder was still 
aguered. Reeder was in charge of production 

chedules. His associate remembers, "Our order 
backlog was lower in July than it had been in Janu- 
ary. We'd been having more cancellations than new 
orders, but the order books didn't show it. You're 
supposed to report gross orders minus cancellations 
. and discontinuances. The division was reporting 
gross as if it were net. Reeder felt we should at least 
take the cancellations out of the factory schedules. So 
Larry is keeping two sets of books, one for Donegan's 
sales record and the other for the plant, so we 
wouldn't build up huge inventories." 
. On July 16, Carmen Ferraioli quit. Before leaving, 
he audited the books and found the unreported can- 
cellations and discontinuances represented one mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of monthly revenue. Acker was re- 
lieved of his financial responsibilities, and the 
_ division's new vice president for finance was a gift 
from Conrad, the new president: an old-line, green- 
eyeshade financial man named Julius Koppelman 
who nominally reported to Donegan but had strong 
loyalties to 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Koppelman ap- 
: peared with Ferraioli's audit in hand, and a corpo- 
rate vp questioned marketing about the water on the 
books. Two of the latter's lieutenants sat in on phase 
review meetings. Conrad paid a call on the division 
in late July, asking for a worst-case estimate of the 
division's losses. Acker said maybe $45 million, he 
wasn't sure. Koppelman listened. Conrad promised 
to return on August 10 fora final report, and Kop- 
pelman went to work. When Conrad came back, he 
had a report from Koppelman estimating 1971 losses 
for Computer Systems and its three allied mini-divi- 
sions at $80 million. Meanwhile, Donegan's plan pre- 
icted the division would need an investment of 

jore than $500 million between 1971 and 1976. 


attles in the boardroom are not the style at 

. RCA. “Once convened, the board acts with 

P” seeming unanimity of purpose," reports a 
high-level RCA alumnus. "All the maneuvering has 
gone on before. It's like the two Macedonian gener- 
als who met in the middle of the battlefield and gave 
sh other a head count—Dl've got so many horse-sol- 

. $0 many spear-chuckers, how many have you? 

guy with the biggest nuo count won, , and no- 
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Before the board of directors met during the first 
week of September, Bob Sarnoff held individual dis- 
cussions with members to sound them out. In recent 
years, RCA has become something of a conglomer- 
ate, numbering among its subsidiaries Random 
House, Hertz, Banquet Foods, and Coronet Indus- 
tries, a home-furnishings manufacturer. All were 
among the more profitable operations in the com- 
pany, and presumably resented the drain of corpo- 
rate resources into Computer Systems. The change in 
the Computer Systems Group's forecast from break- 
even a year earlier to an $80 million loss must have 
been quite a blow. Two of the new subsidiaries had . 
their chief executives on the board of directors. Coro- - 
net’s president, Martin B. Seretean, as the corpora- 
tion’s largest stockholder (he now owns 1,477,703 
shares of common stock, far outdoing Sarnoff), has 
considerable clout. He is said to have remarked that 
there were lots of better ways to spend $500 million. 
Donald A. Petrie of Lazard Fréres and Stephen M. 
De Brul, Jr., of Lehman Brothers, the corporation's 
investment bankers, were also eager to unload the al- 
batross, and so was Robert L. Werner, executive vice 
president and general counsel. Moreover, there were 
three RCA old-timers on the board, as well as a vice 
president of Metropolitan Life (from whom the cor- 
poration has often borrowed money) who would 
have supported the move to get out of computers. 
Add Conrad and Banquet Foods, and you have ten 
spear-chuckers right there. Sarnoff's course was inev- 
itable. 

At the meeting, according to a knowledgeable 
source, the board decided to get out of computers 
somehow, whether by winding down or selling out. 
RCA management then spoke informally with sev- 
eral possible buyers, but none expressed interest, and 
chances for selling the division looked gloomy when 
the board met again on September 17. The thinking 
allegedly went this way: once you've shopped around 
for a buyer, the word will get out, and RCA may 
have the SEC on its back. Werner is also reported to 
have been worried that the company might be sub- 
ject to charges of fraud if it signed long-term con- 
tracts with customers after having made a policy de- 
cision to get out. Finally, it is one RCA man's theory 
that "after the board had got Sarnoff to walk the 
plank, they thought it politically wise to saw the - 
plank off so he couldn't walk back up it." 

Nearly a month after the division went out of busi- 
ness, RCA reported an extraordinary loss of $490 
million. The loss represents a revaluation of the divi- 
sion's assets on the assumption that since RCA Com- 
puter Systems is no longer a going concern, these as- _ 
sets have a substantially different value to the 
corporation. In addition, the total writeoff figure in- 
cludes an estimate of additional onetime costs to be 
incurred as a result of discontinuing the division, 
such as severance pay, disposal of plant facilities, and 
so forth. 

The amount of the actual loss was | 



















stated. It is common practice that when a corporation 
decides to take an extraordinary or onetime loss, an 
attempt will be made to treat other operating losses 
incurred during the period as part of the “onetime” 
loss, thus making the remaining operations look 
more profitable. As long as the corporation has 
enough capital to run its other operations it can ab- 
sorb the onetime loss. On the Monday after the fare- 
well announcement, RCA stock went up 2% and con- 
tinued to climb while the rest of the market was 
behaving rather badly. The stock went up because 
the computer division had been a continual drain on 
_ corporate finances, and now the drain was stopped; 

in the eyes of the financial community, RCA was, as 
one analyst put it, "cutting off the gangrenous arm.' 
Andy Conrad was now running the company, they 

said, and things would be different. As for the $490 
_ million figure (reduced by an estimated tax recovery 
to $250 million), it might have to be changed on later 
statements, to reflect income derived from the later 
sale of parts of the division. 

In the weeks immediately following Sarnoff's an- 
nouncement it was difficult for an outsider to make a 
fair evaluation of RCA’s action in dissolving a divi- 
sion which had so drastically sapped its resources. 
Perhaps, as corporate apologists would undoubtedly 
Observe, going out of business is like breaking an en- 
gagement: there is simply no kind way to do it, and 
clean-and-quick may be the best. But in RCA's sub- 
sequent behavior there was much to criticize. The 
company’s policies appeared to have been guided by 
three considerations: to keep the division salable, to 
avoid legal complications, and to save face. These are 
all quite natural motives for the men who guide a 
corporation with 339,000 shareholders, but RCA was 
evasive in clarifying its commitments to customers 
and tardy in defining layoff policies. This equivoca- 
tion created confusion and ill will. Finally, on No- 
vember 19, after rumors of marriage with almost ev- 
ery major company in the industry, RCA announced 
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they are in computers to stay. [C] 


A girl goes by 
who must be unmarried but looks so marriageable 
her dress is a hurricane of confetti 

blown to her from someone else's wedding. 


Think of the great skirts of childhood's women, 
the New Look that swept the War away . . 


ne Wat. now, 


it was selling its customer base to Univac for $70 million 
plus contingent sums of $30 to $60 million over the next 


five years (contingent, presumably, on the revenues .- 


Univac would derive-from RCA customers). 

Despite all the evidence of questionable manage- — 
ment at the division level, there is surprisingly little 
bitterness toward Donegan among RCA Computer 
Systems employees (except, of course, for some of the 
men he displaced); this is evidence of Donegan' S re- 
markable personal appeal. While few associates, if 
any, were close to him, he could inspire affection: a 
former administrative assistant, who had worked in 
Donegan's office for nine months, spoke at length 
over the telephone with a devotion that could not be: 


counterfeited. “That time with Donegan was almost — 


like going to business school. He took time out-of his. - 
busy schedule to train people: l'd say he was the 
most brilliant man I’ve ever worked for." 

A large share of the blame belongs to the corpora- 
uon. One of the few RCA old-timers on the Donegan 
team reflects, "In retrospect, I think we tried to do 
too much too fast. But where was 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza during all this? Shouldn't they have blown the - e 


whistle and said, ‘Hey, what's the rush?’ " 

It is a question that should be asked. The corpora- 
tion was expert in electronic technology, but never 
made the effort to learn the other aspects of the com- 
plex computer business. Sarnoff chose an in- 


sufficiently experienced man to lead the division, and ^ 


gave him his head. Throughout the Donegan era, 
there was no computer expert on the board of direc- 
tors. “We were,” says one RCA computer man, “like 
a child who is given plenty of spending money but no 


wisdom and understanding." And while it seems 


clear that the fall of RCA Computer Systems was 
caused not by the recession or by the "uniquely- en- 
trenched competition" but by the company's own ig- 
norance, IBM's other competitors will have a diffi- 
cult time persuading the business community that 





Flowers after rare rain, boutiques 
sprout behind glass in our macadam city 
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The New Journalist is in the end less a 
journalist than an impresario. Tom Wolfe 
presents . . . Phil Spector! Norman Mailer 
presents . . . the Moon Shot! 





.t's probably easier than it should be to dismiss the 
articles which appeared recently in New York 
| magazine on the subject of “The New Journal- 
ism." In the first place, the articles, which were by 
- Tom Wolfe (himself a founding member of New 
York and author of The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine- 
Flake Streamline Baby), had most of the defects of 
the form he was extolling—the pop sociology, the 
easy cultural generalities—with few of the com- 
= pensating attractions—the dramatic scene-setting, the 
—impressionistc color (such as had made, for instance, 
his own piece on the stock-car racer Junior Johnson 
. so vivid and fascinating to read). "The voice of the 
- narrator, in fact, was one of the great problems in 
non-fiction writing," Dr. Wolfe now intoned. Also: 
"The modern notion of art is an essentially religious 
or magical one . . .” etc. Also: “Queen: Victoria's 
childhood diaries are, in fact, quite readable." Also: 
"Literary people were oblivious to this side of the 
New Journalism, because it is one of the unconscious 
x ssumptions of modern criticism that the raw mate- 
rial is simply ‘there.’ " And so forth. In the second 
place, although it must have been fun to work at the 
Herald Tribune in its last few years of existence— 
when and where, according to Wolfe, the birth of 
New Journalism mostly occurred—he manages to de- 
scribe this great moment in Western cultural life with 
school-boy reverence which somehow doesn't leave 
i else much breathing room, a combination of 
& Co. and The Day That Curie Discovered 
i In Tom mores S world, in i (ar he might 









































say), tin army of a known as ‘the Literary 
People, who are the bad guys, and Tom’s own band 
É | n guys: Eo -tumble fellows like Sn 
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next ten years, as journalists, would wipe out the 
novel as literature's main event." 

It's easy enough to fault this sort of treatment of a 
complicated subject. A bit too simpleminded. Too in- _ 
groupish. Me and My Pals Forge History Together. 
All the same, it seems to me that beneath, or despite, 
the blather, Tom Wolfe is right about a lot of it. And 
very wrong too. And journalism is perhaps in the 
kind of muddle it's in today not, lord knows, because 
Tom Wolfe sat down at his bench one day and in- 
vented a new art form, but because people in gen- 
eral, editors as well as writers as well as readers, have 
had trouble figuring out how to deal with this terrain 
that he and many, many other journalists have stead- 
ily been pushing their way into over a period of a 
good many years. 

To begin with, of course, one can say that the New 
Journalism isn't new. That's a favorite put-down: the 
New Journalist prances down the street, grabbing in- 
nocent bystanders by the lapels, and breathlessly (or 
worse, earnestly) declaiming about his “new fictional 
techniques,” or his "neo-Jamesian point of view,” or 
his “seeing the world in novelistic terms” and all the 
rest of it, while the Old Literary Person gazes out his. 
window and mutters: "New Journalism, indeed! 
What about Addison and Steele, eh? What about 
Defoe? What about Mencken? Joe Mitchell? Hem- 
ingway? Mark Twain?" That's right in a sense, but 
not, I think, in the most meaningful sense. It's right, 
at any rate, that there's been a vein of personal jour- 
nalism in English and American writing for a very 
long time. For example, Defoe in his Journal of the 
Plague Year developed for his subject the same sort 
of new techniques that the New Journalists discov- . 
ered yesterday —namely, he wrote it in the manner of 
a personal autobiographical narrative, and made 
up the narrative (although not the details, which 
he got from records and interviews) since he was- 
about five years old when the incident took place. 
For example, Joseph Mitchell published a remark- 
able series of pieces in The New Yorker in the 
early 1940s on New York fish-market life—full of- 
impressionistic detail, and centering on a man 
whom he had also invented: Mr. Flood. In a pre 
fatory note to the first piece, Mitchell wrote: * 
























































pects of several men who work or hang out in Ful- 
ton Fish Market, or who did in the past. I wanted 
these stories to.be truthful rather than factual, but 
they are solidly based on facts.” 


Here, by the way, is the opening passage from 
“Old Mr. Flood”: 

“4 tough Scotch-Irishman I know, Mr. Hugh G. 
Flood, a retired house-wrecking contractor, aged 
 ninety-three, often tells people that he is dead set and 
determined to live until the afternoon of July 27, 1965, 
when he will be a hundred and fifteen years old. 'I don't 
ask much here below,’ he says. ‘I just want to hit a 
hundred and fifteen. That'll hold me.’ Mr. Flood is 
small and wizened. His eyes are watchful and icy blue, 
and his face is...” 


Here is the opening to The Earl of Louisiana, by A. 
J. Liebling: 

"Southern political personalities, like sweet corn, 
travel badly. They lose flavor with every hundred yards 
away from the patch. By the time they reach New 
York, they are like Golden Bantam that has been 
trucked up from Texas—stale and unprofitable. The 
consumer forgets that the corn tastes different where it 
grows. That, I suppose, is why for twenty-five years I 
underrated Huey Pierce Long . . ." 


Here is the opening to Homage to Catalonia, by 
George Orwell, published in 1938: 

"In the Lenin Barracks in Barcelona, the day before 
i joined the militia, I saw an Italian militiaman stand- 
ing in front of the officers’ table. He was a tough-look- 
ing youth of twenty-five or six, with reddish-yellow hair 
and powerful shoulders. His peaked leather cap was 
pulled fiercely over one eye. He was standing in profile 
to me, his chin on his breast, gazing with a puzzled 
frown at a map which one of the officers had opened on 
the table. Something in his face deeply moved me. It 
was the face of a man who would commit murder and 
throw away his life for a friend . . .” 


And here is the opening of Tom Wolfe’s piece on 
Phil Spector, the rock music figure: 

“All these raindrops are high or something. They 
don't roll down the window, they come straight back, 
toward the tail, wobbling, like all those Mr. Cool 
snowheads walking on mattresses. The plane is taxiing 
out toward the runway to take off, and this stupid in- 
farcted water wobbles, sideways, across the window. 
Phil Spector, 23 years old, the rock and roll magnate, 
producer of Philles Records, America's first teen-age 
tycoon, watches . . . this watery pathology . . . it is 
sick, fatal . 

According to Tom Wolfe and the various unoffi- 
cial histories of New Journalism, something mar- 
velous, exciting, dramatic—a light of revelation—hap- 
pened to Old Journalism in the hands of the young 
-. hotshots at Esquire and the Herald Tribune. Since 
then, the novel has never been the same. A new art 
form was created. And so forth. 


iat happened. wasn't more : like this: . ` somehow e to write journalism. A reporter E 


that, despite the periodic appearance of an Addison, 
or Defoe, or Twain, standard newspaper journalism 
remained a considerably constricted branch of writ- 
ing, both in England and America, well into the 
nineteen twenties. It’s true that the English had this 
agreeable, essayist, public-school-prose tradition of | 
personal observation, which filtered down into their 
newspapers. “As I chanced to take leave of my café on 
Tuesday, or Wednesday, of last week, and finding my- 
self sauntering toward the interesting square in Sara- 
jevo,” the English correspondent would write, "7 hap- 
pened to observe an unusual if not a striking, 
occurrence. . ." Even so, in spite of the “I,” and the 
saunterings, and the meanderings, and the Chan- 
cellor-Schmidlap-informed-me-in-private business, 
English journalism was for the most part as inhib- 
ited, and official, and focused as was the society 
which paid for it and read it. 

In America there was much of the same thing— 
some of it better, a lot of it worse. The American 
daily press didn't go in as strongly for the sauntering 
I, except for the snobbier Eastern papers, which pre- 
sumably were keen to imitate the English style. The 
American press rested its weight upon the simple 
declarative sentence. The no-nonsense approach. 
Who-What-Where-When. Clean English, it was later 
called when people started teaching it at college. 
Lean prose. Actually, it was two things at once. It 


was the prose of a Éurope-oriented nation trying to S 


put aside somebody else's fancy ways and speak in its 
own voice. But it was also the prose of the first true 
technological people—Who? What? Where? When? 
Just give us the facts, ma'am—the prose of an enor- 
mously diverse nation that was caught up with the 
task (as with the building of the railroads) of bridg- 
ing, of diminishing this diversity. 

In those days, when something happened, an 
event—a hotel fire, for example—newspapers gener- 
ally gave you certain facts, embedded in an official 
view. No matter that the reporter himself, personally, 
was a hotshot, a drinker, a roarer, an admirer of 
Yeats, a swashbuckler of the city room; in most in- 
stances he gave you the official view of the fire. 
Where it was. How many people got burned. How 
much property got damaged. What Fire Commis- 
sioner Snooks said of the performance of his men. 
And so forth. 

Then, after the First World War, especially after 
the literary resurgence in the nineteen twenties—the 
writers’ world of Paris, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, etc.— 
into the relatively straitlaced, rectilinear, dutiful 
world of conventional journalism appeared an as- 
sortment of young men who wanted to do it differ- 
ently. Alva Johnson. John McNulty. St. Clair 
McKelway. Vincent Sheean. Mitchell. Liebling. And 
god knows who else. A lot of them worked for the old 
Herald Tribune. Later, many of them connected in 
one way or another with The New Yorker. What they 
did to journalism I think was this: first, they made it 

















was no longer a crude fellow in a fedora. He was a 
“widely informed traveler (like Sheean), or had an 
elegant prose style (like McKelway), or a gusto for 
listening and finding out things (like Mitchell or 
Liebling). Second, when they looked at this same ho- 
tel fire, and how it had been covered by their prede- 
. cessors and colleagues, they noted that, at the Fire 
. Commissioner's briefing. for the most part no one 
started his camera, or pencil, until the Fire Commis- 
-sioner came into the room, and walked to the lectern, 
ind opened his Bible, and began to speak. One imag- 
that these young men saw things otherwise. 
Movies were already by then a part of the culture, al- 
hough admittedly a lowly part of the culture. Mo- 
tion was a part of the new vocabulary. And total 
 deference to the Fire Commissioner, or to the Gen- 
eral, or to the Admiral, had already begun its twen- 
tieth-century erosion. The new thing, it seems to me, 
that the writer-journalists of the 1930s and 40s 
-brought to the craft was a sense, an interest, in what 
.went on before (and after) the Fire Commissioner 
came into the room. What did he do when he got on 
the elevator downstairs? Did he drop a quarter on 
the floor? What were his movements? For the first 
time in conventional reporting people began to 
-move. They had a journalistic existence on either 
side of the event. Not only that, but the focus itself 
shifted away from the Fire Commissioner or the man 
. who owned the hotel, and perhaps in the direction of 
.the man who pumped the water, or the night clerk at 
the hotel across the way. Thus: reduced deference to 
Official figures. (For example: James Agee's Let Us 

OW. Praise Famous Men.) Personal touches. Dia- 

gue—in fact, real speech faithfully recorded. When 
-you read a McKelway piece on Walter Winchell, for 
example, you found a public hero taken to task, you 
found out what Winchell did when he wasn't in the 
public view, and you heard him speak—not quotes 
for the press, but what he said when he was ordering 
a ham on rye. “PH have a ham on rye.” Few report- 

srs had done that before. Newspapers hadn't had the 
“space. And besides (editors said), who wants to know 
what Bismarck had for breakfast, or what his ordi- 
.nary comments sound like. 

Then time passes. The scene shifts—everybody 
shifts. The nineteen fifties. The nineteen sixties. Tom 
Wolfe writes that he came out of college, or graduate 

hool, burdened like the rest of his generation with 

^bligation to write a novel—only to discover sud- 
y that the time of the novel was past. I don’t 
iow whom Tom Wolfe was talking to in graduate 
-School, or what he was reading, but back in the early 
‘nineteen fifties you didn't have to read every maga- 
zine on the newsstand to realize that a fairly 
profound change was already taking place in the na- 
 ton's reading habits. Whether it was Colliers, The 
Saturday Evening Post, or The New Yorker, most 
agazines, which had been preponderantly devoted 
fiction, were now increasingly devoted to nonfic- 
: rue, even then, that the novel itself 
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was changing—changing, to be sure, as it had been 
since Henry James first gazed upward and noticed 
that the roof was off the cathedral. It was becoming 
easier, possibly, and more profitable, to become a 
novelist-disguised-as-screenwriter; but harder, per- 
haps, to become, and stay, a novelist of imagination — 
and interior truth, which is what people increasingly - 
seemed to be wanting of them. Mostly, in fact, one - 
hears about the Death of the Novel from journalists, 
or from novelists-turned-journalists. And although - 
there is only one Painted Bird, or Separate Peace, or © 
Play It As It Lays produced in every twenty thou- 
sand books, people, the audience, still seem to be 
looking for that one; and the impress of each of those 
few books, I suspect, is still stronger and more lasting 
than nearly all the rest. 

This brings us to the present state of the craft: the 
New Journalism. There is no getting around the 
point, I think, that a number of writers in the last 
dozen years have been exerting a steady (and often a 
self-dramatizing) push at the already-pushed bound- 
aries of conventional journalism. I think of Gay Ta- 
lese in many of his Esquire pieces, and especially in 
his last book, Honor Thy Father. I think of Terry. 
Southern's magazine pieces, also for the most part in 
Esquire. Norman Mailer writing in Harper's about 
the peace march to the Pentagon, and the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1968, and then in Life on the moon 
shot. Tom Wolfe and Breslin and Gail Sheehy and a 
whole lot of people who write for New York. Dan 
Wakefield in The Atlantic. John McPhee and Truman 
Capote in The New Yorker. A whole lot of people— 
sometimes they all seem to be the same person —who 
write in The Village Voice. Also: Nicholas von Hoff- 
man, David Halberstam, Marshall Frady, Barry Far- 
rell; and obviously a great many others. My guess is 
that anyone who denies that the best work of these . 
writers has considerably expanded the possibilities of- 
journalism—of looking at the world we're living in—is 
hanging on to something a bit too tightly in his own 
past. And on the other hand, that anyone who feels a 
need to assert that the work, especially the whole - 
work, of these men composes a new art form, and a 
total blessing, is by and large talking through his hat. 


‘onsider the mythic hotel fire we were talking 
about. Today, when a New Journalist tells it, 
there is likely to be no deference to an offi- 

cial version—if anything, perhaps a semiautomatic 
disdain of one. There is virtually no interest in the 
traditional touchstone facts, the numbers—the num-. 
ber of people dead, or saved, or staying at the hotel, 
the worth of the jewelry, or the cost of damage to the 
building. Instead, there- are attempts to catch the 
heat of the flames, the fee! of the fire. We ge 
snatches of dialogue—dialogue overheard. A stran 
passes by, says something to another stranger, 1 
disappear. Rapid motion. iure to translat te 
PURO of photograph: —the zc 























































cutting. Disconnection. And nearly always the pres- 
ence of the journalist, the writer—his voice. Our 
event, in fact—the fire—has seemingly changed in the 
course of time from (once) existing solely as an offi- 
cial rectilinear fact, to (later) a more skeptically offi- 
cial, looser, more written, human account, to (now) 
its present incarnation in New Journalism as a vir- 
tually antiofficial, impressionist, nonfactual, totally 
personal account of a happening—which often now is 
only permitted to exist for us within the journalist’s 
personality. 

The chief merits and demerits of New Journalism 
seem then as basic as these: the merit is—who really 
wants to read about this fire as it is likely to be 
presented in the New York Times or in a standard 
newspaper report? For those who do want to, the 
standard newspaper will give you the traditional 
facts: the number of people in the hotel, the number 
of people killed, who owns the hotel, etc. The stan- 
dard newspaper considers these facts important, be- 
cause (apparently) the standard newspaper for the 
last seventy-five years or more has considered these 
facts important. Here is the beginning of a front-page 
story in the New York Times on the controversial 
and emotiona! subject of housing in Forest Hills: “A 
compromise plan to end the fight over the Forest Ail 
low-income housing project has been worked out by 
top aides of Mayor Lindsay, including former Deputy 
Mayor Richard R. Aurelio, and has been discussed pri- 
vately with leaders of blacks and Jews and with high- 
ranking officials. The plan would call for a scaling- 
down of the Forest Hills project by about a third and 
the revival of the project for the Lindenwood section of 
Queens that was recently killed by the Board of Esti- 
mate. The Lindenwood project, however, would be 
smaller than the earlier one. . .” If this is the voice of 
conventional journalism speaking to us about our 
world, it is likely to find an increasingly restless, dis- 
connected audience. The voice speaks too thin a lan- 
guage. The world it tells us about so assiduously 
seems but a small part of the world that is actually 
outside the window—seems a dead world, peopled 
largely by official figures, and by procedural facts, 
and written about in a fashion which is doubtless in- 
tended to be clear, and clean, and easy to under- 
stand, but which instead is usually flat, and inhuman, 
and nearly impossible to connect to. 

If then the merit of New Journalism is that it af- 
fords us the possibility of a wider view of the world, a 
glimpse of the variousness and disorder of life, its 
demerits, I think, are that these possibilities are so 
seldom realized, or at such cost to the reality-mecha- 
nism of the reader. For instance, in the matter of our 
hotel fire; there is no need, it seems to me, for a Jour- 
nalist today to relate all the traditional facts (espe- 
. cially since most of them, in this sort of story, are ba- 
sically concerned with Property); but if he is to tell it 
as a real story, an account of an event that actually 
appened, I think there is. s deep requirement 











Apressed, or ur ; the t stridency d has 5 quieted down a bit. Sex in writing, 


not expressed at the time) that the objects in the ac- 
count be real objects. If the fire took place at the Ho- 
tel Edgewater, probably one ought to know that 
much, and certainly not be told that it was the Hotel 
Bridgewater. “But what does it matter?" says the 
New Journalist. "That's not the important thing, is 
it?" In many ways it isn't, but in serious ways it is. It's 
a commonplace by now that contemporary life 
doesn't provide us with many stable navigational 
fixes on reality; and that we need them, and have 
trouble, privately and publicly, when we are too long 
without. Families. Schools. The Government. Mov- 
ies. Television. None of these contribute much any- 
more to informing us of the actual objects in the ac- 
tual room we move about in. Journalism should | 
materially help us with this, but all too rarely does— -~ 
is either too conventionally timid, or, with the New | 
Journalist, too often (I think) gives up the task of tell- - 
ing us of the actual arrangement of the objects, or at 
any rate of trying to find out, get close to it, in favor 
of the journalist’s own imposed ordering of these ob- 
jects. 

By no means all New Journalism is careless. Ta- 
lese, for example, seems to be remarkably meticulous 
as to detail. Mailer’s account of the march on the 
Pentagon seems to have been extremely faithful to 
what happened. There are other exainples, although 
not, I suspect, all that many. A careful writer. That 
was Joe Liebling's way of praising a fellow journalist, 
his highest praise. There are probably few careful 
writers around anymore. And few careful editors. 
Few careful generals. Few careful stockbrokers. Few 
careful readers. This doesn't seem to be a very careful 
period we are living in. Relationships seem to break 
apart. . . carelessly. Wars are waged . . . carelessly. 
Harmful drugs are put on the market . . . carelessly. 
A soldier kills (“wastes”) two hundred unarmed civil- 





ians . . . carelessly; and his countrymen, when told 
Of this, first don't want to hear, then turn 
away . . . carelessly. The point is not that it is a bet- 


ter or worse era than Liebling's, nor that there is any 
sure way of measuring it—but it is different. 





nd swirling all about us—still swirling, although 
the motion has somewhat abated—has been 
MÀ. the great sexual lather of the 1960s. It was 
in the sixties, wasn't it, that we first had the miniskirt. 
Wife-swapping. Sex clubs. Swinging. The Pill. The 
sexuality of Kennedy politics. The new dances. 
Grove Press best sellers. I Am Curious, Yellow—and 
showing at a chic theater. The sexual emancipation 
of women. Kaffeeklatsches about the clitoral orgasm. 
All those strident sexy costumes—the cutout clothes, 
the glaring colors, the threads that lawyers started to - 
wear on weekends, the big wide ties, the sideburns. 
Esalen. Touch therapy. Everybody (it seemed) com- 
mitted to being sexy, or at any rate aware of it, orat — 
any rate trying to deal with it. Since then, some of ` 






















for instance, seems to be less insistent and obligatory. 
Ne've just had Love Story, haven't we? Fashion 
magazines have started muttering about a Return to 
ilegance, whatever that may mean. But it was back 
dn the sixties that New Journalism. made its big 
push—a debut which Tom Wolfe seems to think de- 
rived from some magic confluence of the stars, or at 
_least from some solemn discovery of the Death of the 
. Novel. I wouldn't say that it wasn't at all the way he 
says it was—but my guess is that a lot of what's hap- 
pened in New Journalism has as much to do with the 
y Carelessness of the times, and the sexual 
dency of writers (and of nearly everyone else), as 
has to do with attempts to evolve freer journalistic 
techniques. 
At any rate, the new journalistic techniques have 
: produced a mighuly uneven body of work. Some of it 
.is as good as, for instance, Wolfe's own Electric Kool- 
. Aid Acid Test —but much of it—for example a recent 
„piece in Rolling Stone by Hunter Thompson on the 
New Hampshire primaries—is slipshod and self-serv- 
ing. Partly this is because of the times we live in, and 
how both writers and readers respond to the times. 
. Partly, too, it's because—with one, or two, or two- 
 and-a-half exceptions—there are virtually no prose 
-editors anymore. Already in reporting, one notes that 
. what used to be called a reporter is now called an 
"investigative reporter"; the reporter is presumably 
the fellow who informs us that the President is now 
... Standing in the doorway of the plane. And in editing, 
the person who deals with the bloody manuscript is 
now somebody called the "copy" or "text" editor, 
and works in a small office behind the broom closet: 
^ hile the Editor, of course, is the man having lunch 
with Clifford. Irving. Editors today lunch, and make 
deals, and assign subjects— "concepts" >and dis- 
course airily on the “new freedom” which they 
.now provide writers; which in fact means that the 
- Editor can remain at lunch, and not be much both- 
„ered on his return by a responsibility to his writer's 
story, or to his writer's subject, because he usuallv 
has none, claims none. And writers, for their part, 
¿are just as keen to escape the strictures of tradi- 
tional editing—as indeed are so many others in our 
society to escape the traditional strictures of their 
lives, marriages, families, jobs; and possibly for the 
me sort of reasons. 
Writers. Writer-journalists. It is clearly a splendid 
3, a sexy thing, to be a writer-journalist these 
d ‘Admirals, aviators, bishops—everyone has his 
day. Today itis the journalist (and some others). He 
declaims about the end-of-the-novel while he hitch- 
hikes on the novel. He has small patience for the 
dreary conventions of the Old Journalism, although 
he rides upon its credibility, on the fact that most 
. people will buy and read his work on the assumption 
(built up by his predecessors) that when he writes: 
“Startled, the Pope awoke to find the Hotel 
Bridgewater in flames," it was indeed the Bridge- 
er, not the Edgewater, and that it was, in fact, the 





























































Notes on the New Journalism 


Pope. Even so, this is not the worst of crimes. When 
people complain too much about inaccuracy, or in- 
attention to detail, it seems to me they are usually 
talking about something else, perhaps a larger, mud- 
dled conflict of life-views. 

Where I find the real failure in New Journalism, or 
in much of it anyway, is in the New Journalist's de- 
termination and insistence that we shall see life 
largely on Ais terms. Granted one knows, by now, the 
pitfalls of conventional “objectivity.” One is aware of 
the inaccuracies and timidities which so often have 
resulted from on-the-one-hand on-the-other- 
hand reporting. Still, there is something troubling 
and askew in the arrogance—and perhaps especially 
in the personal unease—that so often seems to com- 
pel the New Journalist to present us our reality em- 
bedded in his own ego. A classic example of this, I 
thought, was Mailer’s Of a Fire on the Moon, with its 
generalities about engineers and scientists—general- 
ities which seemed less concerned with what scien- 
tists or engineers might be, even if one could general- 
ize about them, than in the ego-ability of the writer 
to generalize about them. Lesser talents and egos 
than Mailer are less noticeable, although it seems to 
me that much, if not most, routine New Journalism— 
I am thinking of the dozens of pieces about movie 
stars and politicians that appear in magazines each 
year—consists in exercises by writers (admittedly of- 
ten charming, or funny, or dramatically written exer- 
cises) in gripping and controlling and confining a 
subject within the journalists own temperament. 
Presumably, this is the "novelistic technique." But in 
fact Madame Bovary is a creature of Flaubert's—re- 
gardless of whether Flaubert once spent a summer in 
Innsbruck with a lady who looked vaguely like her, 
and who expressed dissatisfaction with her husband. 
Whereas Phil Spector, for example, in the Tom 
Wolfe piece, or Bill Bonanno in Honor Thy Father, or 
George Meany in a Harper’s piece by John Corry all 
are real people, nobody’s creatures, certainly not a 
journalist’s creatures—real people whose real lives 
exist on either side of the journalist’s column of print. 
The New Journalist is in the end, I think, less a jour- 
nalist than an impresario. Tom Wolfe presents . . . 
Phil Spector! Jack Newfield presents Nelson 
Rockefeller! Norman Mailer presents . . . the Moon 
Shot! And the complaint is not that the New Journal- — 
ist doesn't present the totality of someone's life, be- - 
cause nobody can do that—but that, with his ego, he 
rules such thick lines down the edges of his own col- | 
umn of print. Nothing appears to exist outside the 
lines—except that, of course, it does. As readers, as 
audience, despite our modern bravado, I don't think 
we show much more willingness, let alone eagerness, ` 
than we ever did to come to terms with this dis- 
order—the actuality, the nonstorybook element in 
life. And it seems to me that, on the whole, the New 
Journalist (despite Ais bravado) hasn't risked much in 
this direction either; and if you think none of iim 
ters, my ee is you ‘re wrong. B p 
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MIDDLE-AMERICA U. 





by Herbert Gold 


“This used to be a really straight, conformist campus. 
Now everybody wears jeans and the blue work shirt.” 
—editor of the Post, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


he right-wing Miss America of 1971 came 

from Ohio University, in Appalachian south- 

eastern Ohio, and she is remembered by one 
of my colleagues as the third prettiest girl in his soph- 
omore English class. Her hair grew a little low on the 
forehead, he thought; her eyes moderately close to- 
gether for the truest, deepest beauty; but many of 
her professors recall a friendly little person who 
wanted only to be Miss America someday. 

I am the McGuffey Lecturer during the fall term. 
My hair grows every which way, my eyes are as- 
tigmatic, and I am told not to wear a tie—I’m a 
writer. I aim to bring a personal map of literature to 
the oldest university west of someplace, probably 
New England, founded 1804. I find the usual mix of 
a large state school: some brilliant students, some 
lost souls, some bright and congenial colleagues, 
some stunted careerists and forlorn noncareerists, a 
happy throng of funny kids, some really pretty girls, 
all in psychedelic patched jeans, as ecological, biode- 
gradable, and contemporary in their clothing con- 
formity as Radcliffe or Berkeley, a fair proportion of 
militant blacks, dopers, and radicals, a solemn mass 
of upward-mobile youngsters wondering where is up- 
- ward? where is mobile? The campus has a core which 
‘is old, ted Drick, UNE green, and dis The football 


marching band can be heard practicing all fall as 1 
talk about Balzac, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Joyce, Nabo- 
kov. The team doesn’t take all the steroids it's 
charged with. 

"That Anna Karenina, that's outasight," declared 
one long-haired streetperson from the edge of cam- 
pus which houses the short stretch of pizza parlors, 
bookstore, beer resorts, smoke emporium, the essen- 
tial minimums of a franchised Telegraph Avenue. 
There are rows of motorcycles and a bulletin board 
at the BBF (hamburgers, fries) so that girls can pin 
up their contemporary appeal: CHICK SINGER SEEKS 
3ROUP. The tall, shambling, sweet-tempered scholar 
has a question to ask about Anna Karenina. “He 
write any other good things?” 

I like his response. He is excited by the news that 
Tolstoy has composed several novels. He was plan- 
ning to take the Evelyn Wood speed reading course, 
so he could dip into them, but bought a used Honda 
instead. Books are always with us; the green hills and 
pink girls fade and shrivel in Time’s withering hand. 

The problem of a writer-in-residue, telling his 
amorous tale about the novels of the past, is not what 
it used to be. An out-of-state scholar from Trenton, 
New Jersey, one of those beautiful uglies made styl- 
ish by Janis Joplin, complains that there are no liber- 
ated women in Père Goriot, and since her con- 
sciousness has been raised, she can't identify with 
such reactionary, sexist books as Balzac, the Bible, or 
her Soc textbook. “Well, in some of Balzac’s other 
novels, women are the heroes," I say, “heroines. The 



















Bible i is another story, and I don’t know your sociol- 
ogy text.” 
. "But you chose this one to talk about,” she re- 
minds me inexorably. However, she is not vengeful. 
After all, this is friendly Appalachia, not the East Vil- 
lage, and she lectures me about how her boyfriend 
escaped the draft. High blood pressure, plus staying 

up all night, plus a shot of speed, plus about ten cups 

of coffee; pus she did some dirty ee to him. 

















: m sure it was all those dirty things.” 
ey ROME blossoms across her face. I am a 





| The large : state > universities are flourishing in a new 
way as an avenue into both power and eccentricity 
for middle Americans. Here is where they send their 
children for the little better job. Ethnics and blacks 
meet the son of the manager of the Marietta, Ohio, 
offices of General Electric in Business Administration 
`> Classes, and Biz Ad tries to meet them. If the melting 
pot is still boiling, here are the burners. Advertise- 
ments in the campus newspaper tell of art movies, 
Jesus freaks, meditation lessons. Hillel offers SUC- 
_COTH SERVICES & KARATE CLASS TONITE. Sleeth's 
. Home-a-Rama has a special on new furniture. Free 
~ Pepsis with this advt. and an order of a Super Special 
. Pizza. Houses in Athens are located near pizza par- 
lors of all faiths and ecumenical softie-freezes. The 
strength of beer in Ohio depends on your age, and 
your wrist is stamped at the door for 3.2 or the pitch- 
ers of real dynamite stuff. There is a claim to special 
fame in the social structure of Ohio University: no 
coffeehouse. It 1s the only large school l've seen in re- 
cent years without a place of espresso and soft rock, 
paperback books and posters, an expressed longing 
for nonbeer, nonalcohol heart-to-heart discourse, 
with maybe a classic Dylan record to sift up against 
blocked doors of perception. 

But I take a late-evening walk in Indian summer 
. weather and find a mob sleeping on blankets, 
-strumming guitars, softly cuddling, or playing their 
ansistors. They will wait all night for tickets for the 
James Taylor concert. An intense group is debating 
the I-Thou contradictions between Bluegrass and 
Hard Rock. And a few miles away, in a drowsy hol- 
- low, invigorated by the economy of this university 
with its 18,000 students, a small town has modern- 
ized the civil war cannon which sits on its carriage in 
he center of the crossroads. They have added white- 
wall tires. 






























“PIL bet you find us a little backward compared 
with Frisco," says a Renaissance expert, Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins, “but Pm hep, man; for example, I had my 
vasectomy already.” He pours me a glass of wine and 
- confides rapid-fire about publication problems and 
the legislature, old grad school comrades who moved 

Harvard nhappy, wives who ay a lot 





their first year in Athens—there are problems every- 
where. But he personally was not like many men in 
the Humanities. He took resolute action. "Tl tell you 
this," he says, selling his program. “A little itch for a 
day, but when I went to the MLA"—that's the Mod- — 
ern Language Association convention, usually held 
during the winter holidays—“I did some pretty funny ` 
things, Pll tell you, and that was only two weeks : 
later. My man cuts in his office with a local. Balti- 
more. Hell, it's practically a pleasure." | 

His eyes smoke over as his wife approaches. She _ 
tells me about the children's car pool and the rhythm 
method of sharing the driving. "Thursday's my day 
for tennis. My husband drives on Thursdays. He's al- 
ways furious on Thursday, and it usually doesn't 
wear off till the weekend." 

"Thats only one day away from Thursday," he- 
says thoughtfully. 

Problems of vasectomies and tenure, ecology and 
the middle class arranging its life comfortably are fa- 
miliar to all university communities. This one is dif- 
ferent. It is surrounded by denuded hills and hollows, 
near the poorest county of Ohio, the separate land of . 
Appalachia. Most of the hard work of the university - 
is done by men who used to mine or farm; now they 
janitor or maintain. Their wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters serve in cafeterias, or cook, or make beds. They 
watch the ghetto kids from Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Dayton, Cincinnati, some of them taking African 
names and robes, who chose to house the Black Stud- 
ies program in a stately, columned Southern man- 
sion. They live easily enough with black students and 
faculty, in fact; but they coexist angrily with the ad- 
ministration of the school. 

At the beginning of my season on campus, Oscar 
McGee, head of a maintenance (“nonacademic em- 
ployees") union, led his people out on strike. It could. 
easily have closed down the school, as similar strikes 
have done in the past. "It's the autumn strike sea- 
son," sighed a departmental chairman. For a time. 
the strikers wouldn't openly confess their grievances; 
they're a closed-mouth people. They said there had 
been some demotions, transfers, and firings in the 
cafeterias, but they weren't sure who, where, and 
how much. But they were sore. Grievance and arbi- 
tration procedures were too expensive. They felt like 
closing the place down. e 

So, naturally, did a few students who talked of 2 
"polarization," “radicalization, " "solidarity with the- 
laboring masses." | 

It was also Indian summer, the beginning of the. 
new year. I heard two young men discussing their fu- 
ture on the Green: "We'll call 'em every afternoon 
about now and ask if they're horny and can we come 
over, and maybe one afternoon they'll be horny and 
we can come over." 

"Itl cost a lot of dimes,” his friend said. | 

“For me it's worth it,” said the ardent romant 
one. "T" : ! 
In the meantime, picket lines were prev 













































and other supplies from entering. A dean was 
defiant: “Our students are not upper-class kids, they 
come from hewers of wood and carriers of water, 
they know how to do their own housekeeping.” The 
countdown for closing began. The usual accusations 
of bad faith on all sides. Failure by the strikers to 
state their grievances cost them important student 
and faculty support, and indeed, the support of the 
international union. Oscar McGee, a $2.57 an hour 
custodian, said, “All they wanted me to be was a cus- 
todian. Now I'm the leader of this here wildcat strike. 
They can go blank themselves.” 

Frat boys were serenading sorority girls. Rush 
week. Wienie roasts on front lawns. 

A black graduate student in doubleknit stretch 
pants and African robe affably accused me of “white 
racist tokenism" because I praised Ralph Ellison. But 
once he had declared his revolutionary stance, he 
turned out to be devoted to our class, a fanatic writer 
and a natural one, with a gift for brisk and joyous 
epithet that extended well beyond conventional 
abuse of a teacher. He also took me shopping to get 
rid of my congenital baggy pants in favor of some 
hairier leather ones; he was a Virgil of the generation 


Bap. 


breasts sagging only slightly. in her half-buttoned 
workshirt, producing a lascivious pity in the observer, 
a desire to help in any way possible, wrote a defini- 
tion of the kind of story she likes: "I like a story 
which moves me deeply. I like a story which tells a 
real story. I like sincerity above all; that is, true feel- 
ing. I hate that intellectual shit." 

Due to the strike, sinks and bowls were over- 
flowing. A veteran of previous strikes advised new 
faculty to carry toilet paper in briefcases. The pretty 
girl, Miss True Feeling, yawned and yawned through 
expositions of Anna Karenina, Pére Goriot, and The 
Brothers Karamazov. She wondered why all these 
people make so much of their problems. She person- 
ally would prefer to live in San Diego, California, but 
you don't hear her complaining all the time. 

Suddenly one day, after many emergency meet- 
ings and rallies, the dispute was settled. Nothing pre- 
cise was won, but both sides promised to do better, 
be nicer. “It brought us together, the student-niggers 
and the working class," said a New Jersey freshman. 
“Its better than dope for bringing people together." 

The pace of faculty parties continued. We owe 
you, we pay back. Then you owe us again. Another 
. dinner. Variety of company means bringing in some- 
. one from another department; music, say, or art, for 
| à bit of glamour; or from one of the sciences, to get 
up to date. A writer's wife declares to all the wives on 
cher side of the room, “My husband's new novel is so 
"boring, I mean I don't think anyone'll want to pub- 
dish it, it's just so boring.” And a wifely smile. “But 
you know what? I kind of like boring books." So she 

itm an what her remark seems to mean. He 
just for her, and. they.a are a de- 





The prettiest girl in class, soulful, languid, tanned 


_ speaking his parents’ Mississippi dialect, or a Jesus 





voted couple, and she has this pee easy, self- 
deprecating habit of whimsy. 

Another lady says, “I really want to give a square 
dance this fall, maybe in November, but do you 
think that might be too much too soon? I mean, 
people are really busy in the fall. The Homecoming 
game, the Oktoberfest . 

"Wait and all your clothes come back into style, 
my husband says," another reports. Her lipstick has 
already come back into style. She has an intense ap- 
preciation of the need for style, else the dreaded 
Predatory Coed will pounce and fly away with its 
doctoral prey clutched between Levied knees. 

It's too easy to feel as if the middle-American 
smalltown routines are a part of an old Lewis Stone 
movie. They are as real as war, as ghetto urban 
guerrilla action, only less up to date. The pleasure of 
sitting in a real swing on a real front porch, watching 
the children play, is one which can make up for 
many a faculty party. And when a tooth broke, | 
found a dentist who would not only fix it promptly, 
but since he lived nearby, he also picked me up in his 
station wagon and carried me to his office. “This’ll fit 
like a sock on a turkey," he remarked, applying the 
temporary cap. While he did delicate work, he talked 
about the patient, age eighty, who kept her teeth in a 
box so when asked, she could say, "Yep, I got my 
own teeth.” He also had a patient from a hollow - 
nearby whose dentures fit worse than any set of false 
teeth he had seen in twenty years of dentisting. “I got 
‘em from my uncle in his will," the man agreed, “but 
they shore don't fit." 

When my dentist finished, he smiled and patted 
my shoulder. "You're wonderful now. Good as new. 
Just don't eat or drink." 

Dentist jokes were not my line, but the real in- 
tention to please became part of a line which is often 
forgotten. I was getting care superior to the harassed 
dentistry of big cities. 
























































* * * 


The spectrum of gift at Middle-America U. is the 
same as at Harvard or Stanford, ranging from - 
brilliant to sub-bonehead, both among students and 
teachers, only the balance of the graph is clearly dif- 
ferent at a school which admits any graduate of an 
Ohio high school, which does not snatch off gifted 
people with scholarships, which doesn't have a long 
tradition of excellence, which spends eight-and-a- 
half million dollars for a basketball culture center 
but suspends faculty sabbatical leaves, which until 
recently was a teachers’ training academy. The 
brilliant students at Harvard are likely to be also 
handsome, personable, wellborn, with the light of 
luck in the eye. The brilliant student at Ohio Univer- 
sity is likely to be a fallen Jesuit, expelled from the 
order because of vanity (contact lenses) or homosex- 
uality (hands across the dark), or a black street kid — - 




































freak from a fundamentalist southern Ohio welfare 
amily. Yes, that was eight-and-a-half million for the 
asketball center.* But the new library is well used 
d crowded, and the language laboratories are 
jacked, and the serious matters of this time and all 
times are discussed with the pedagogical fervor of 
Abelard on the handsome central Green and in the 
less handsome pizza palaces. 
. A black girl rages in class about racism, sexism, 
and tokenism. In conference she talks about her 
“sprain ankle.” She has a glorious smile, huge al- 
mond eyes, and an Irish name, evidently due to a 
st, tokenist father. She writes desperate poems 
out lost black children and family chronicles that 
emind me of Frank O'Connor. She invites me to a 
literary meeting, "first in a serious," and her spelling 
should be read in the light of all the troubles of the 
- world, of the fact that her father deserted her family, 
of the fact that she is tall, strong, elegant, and beau- 
, üful My mother can't spell, either, and this girl, 
whose ancestors go back in America, at least on the 
black side, much further than mine, has not yet ar- 
rived in the America which belongs to good schools, 
easy homes, skin of no particular tint. 
. The Jesus People meet every noon hour at the 
Galbreath Chapel, a New Englandish white little 
_ church-on-the-campus. They wear the regulation hip 
.. uniforms, long hair, jeans, tie-dyes, patches, embroi- 
dered flowers, but they sit for half an hour with their 
.. heads bowed. And then they go off to study Business 
.. - or Lolita or Russian or to fulfill the P.E. requirement 
in the marvelous new air-conditioned athletic build- 
ings. The strictness of their need for a simple and 
. fundamental Answer recalls the LSD conversions of 
. the Flower Children of 1967. They too speak of sav- 
ing their unwilling parents by Turning On. Turn On 
-to Jesus. This Time. Jesus is their very own discovery, 
and He gives them the answer to every question, in 
five sweet letters, right now, in a group, together with 
their brothers and sisters from all over, plus the 
chance to freak out, speak in tongues or talk non- 
_ Sense, and enjoy oceanic unities on the lawn in front 
_ of the Galbreath Chapel. I join them as they mumble 
with lowered heads. One boy stares curiously at a girl 
-as he prays and I know why he is bemused. So am I. 
-She is wearing not jeans but a skirt. 
*The Convocation Center, as the basketball court has been 
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d debt service. The locker rooms are carpeted. The coaches’ o /ffices 
carpeted. Originally, the idea was that it could also be used as a 
ention and. business center for southeastern Ohio, a place for 
Shows and exhibits. However, there is no housing for conven- 
loneers, and the doors are not wide enough for boats, and there 
aren't many boats around here, anyway. There is also an executive 
andball court, for some reason built to nonregulation outsize speci- 

cations. There are also some dormitory facilities for athletes which 

require that the entire enormous structure be heated whether or not 

Us in use. It was used once for a roller derby. The building is some- 
imes called “Alden’s Pride," in honor of the past president of the. 
iniversity, Vernon Alden, whose favorite project this was. The four- 
een-plane university fleet was called “Alden’s Air Force." Mr. Al- 
-has since moved on to a job managing investments for The Bos- 

-ompany. 








named, also costs about $800,000 a year in air conditionin g, heating, — 


A Season at Middle-America U. 






The Apostolic Church of Jesus the Programmer, 
Mark II—name changed out of residual neighbor- 
liness—rocks and rolls near the corner where we live. 
Believers and practitioners gather from the hollows 
and valleys all around, women in long dresses, men 
in dark suits, in big old Buicks, to fend off evil and ` 
exchange news of auctions and garage sales. It’s . 
energetic psychic exercise—talking in tongues, — 
screaming of fire and hell-but one wonders how - 
these harrow-faced good folk occupy the rest of the 
week to need this sort of Fillmore fun on weekends. 
"History is written by winners" George Orwell 
wrote, and these noncompetitors do not justify their 
ecstasy to the likes of skeptical city folks, taking their. 
evening walk around the wooden church like moth 
around a flame in which other moths are happily siz- — 
zling and crisping. Not implicated, of course. To city 
folks it’s a mystery how these people reproduce their 
eight-year-old Buicks, their pickups, their children 
playing quietly outside in the yard, their intense and 
focused selves. Since all strong feeling is somehow 
convincing, I foresee my own conversion and bap: 
tism in the freshets of April. To be on the safe side, 
I'll not be here in the spring. tud RE 

On a long Indian summer afternoon near Hallow- — 
een, we drive our children to an orchard where we 
are invited to pick a bushel of apples and pay our 
dollar into a perforated can (honor system). It's hot, 
humid, and happy work, and we crunch up apples 
underfoot and between teeth as we shake the trees 
(bump on head) or peek along the ground for 
healthy falls. There is a cidery smell under the sun. 
Bugs hum. We sweat and feel good. There are dirty- 
faced children, laughing, chattering, easy in an or- 
chard, my own and others. I am lost in an apple 
dream of the past I never knew when a teaching as- 
sistant comes up with his wife and says, "Yum, really 
good, sir; these are organic.” 

He knows how to talk to a family from California. 

I sneeze. "Sorry, sir. Pollen," he says. I remember 
my growing up in Cleveland, surrounded by hay fe- 
ver, goiters, stubborn ethnic Cleveland, and the not 
yet moribund lake in which we swam along with a 
subdeadly accumulation of coliform bacteria. Now 
when I visit Cleveland and go to walk on the beaches 
where I swam, the water is solid with green horror, 
black with peculiar weevils, flick-tailed mites, name- 
less algae multiplying in nourishing sewage, and 
humpbacked monster-fish which burrow through the 
organic jellywater. 

This backward part of Ohio, 180 miles to the south 
of Cleveland, is easy to wail sentimentally over, to 
make soft-rock and bluegrass prose about. Yet in the 
new Appalachia, things are changing—economically, 
it's at least 1937. The exploding university has given 
good profits to the Kroger's and A & P, and also to 
the bicycle sellers, and jobs in cafeterias and main- - 
tenance to coal miners and small farmers who still 
live up the hollows and hills in rows of company 
houses with privies, without running water. They ar 



































































































a proud people. On campus I hear a leaf-sweeper ar- 
guing with a supervisor: ^He talk to me like he's my 
boss. I ain't gonna stand for that. He ain't my boss." 

The supervisor grinned and nodded sympa- 
thetically. "I'll talk to him.” 

“You're my boss," said the proud native-American 
leaf-sweeper. 

Although there are sporadic protests about prices, 
and food conspiracies, and annoyance because the A 
& P doesn't carry long-grain rice ("Them foreign stu- 
dents'll just buy it," whispered a checker), the latest 
economic, cultural, and political upheaval on cam- 
pus, in the waning days of autumn, concerned the 
wienies served at football games. They're barely 
warm; they're cold. The vendors blamed the con- 
cessioners, the concessioners blamed, oh, the times. 
How to warm a franchise wienie? No way. We could 
put a wienie hot on the moon, but not in the stadium. 
Standards are shot. What can you expect after 
twenty years of treason, followed by more than a few 
of semitreason? Earl Warren was allowed to resign. 
America has sold out to cold wienies. A vendor gave 
this advice to those hungry for a bit of wienie 
warmth: rub it. 

As the leaves ran through their colors during the 
football weekends, on Homecoming weekend, when 
Miss America made her triumphant return visit 
among the lukewarm wienies of half time, there was 
a Hexing to greet her, Women's Lib witches angrily 
riding their brooms and crowning their freaky pa- 
rody, “Mr. America." The campus newspaper de- 
nounced Miss America for being a hypocritical con- 
servative; it cited testimony by her sorority sisters 
that she did the normally depraved things, involving 
alcohol, moods, and boyfriends, during her term as a 
student. A petition to the newspaper defended her, 
calling for dignity, and asked that she be welcomed 
back home “as we would any alum with a nice ass." 

- You can pick your bushel of organic apples for a 








dollar, or you can, of a Saturday, entertain yourself 
as so many do by raking leaves, washing down the 
car, writing folk melodies, or getting a vasectomy. Up 
the little valleys, over the lovely, infertile hills and 
the slag heaps of the strip mines, where, in days gone 
by, snaggle-toothed Scottish Presbyterians, inbred 
and suspicious, used to stand with arms crossed 
against revenooers, modern urban habits have made 
inroads on the older way. Those with stills and mash 
stand guard with souvenir automatic rifles carried 
home from Nam. Deputy sheriffs use grenade 
launchers. Tins of Mace help protect a man's castle 
and still. 


Winter comes at last. Gray sleeting rain, slanting 
down over the hills. The 18,000 students and their 
teachers vanish into little rooms, emerging only for 
classes, or maybe a moment in Lily Ann's Donut 
Shoppe. The time of nasal and postnasal drip is here. 
Hacking coughs fill the lecture halls. Visitors from 
the outside world harangue stubborn colleagues 
about the possible, maybe, why-not virtues of Vita- 
min C. The state liquor store is a more prevalent 
remedy. Hot toddies and cold scotch. 

Suddenly the rain stops for a time and I wheel the 
bicycle out of the basement for a farewell spin 
through town and onto the sleek asphalt roads which 
slice through the secret Appalachian hollows, — 
Sleeth’s Home-a-Rama is having a sale, and so is the 
giant French fries resort: 


.. Sensational ... Out of the SPACE 
. JET FRIES !! ! (Open All Nite) 


Exciting . 
AGE comes. 


No, not a sale, but a new product, it seems. And they 
are trying out we-never-close as an experimental 
technique in the selling of burgers and fries. | 
Good-bye, Dolen’ S MEE "rs Good- -bye 






BBF (hamburger-coleslaw-fries on special Tuesday 
and Wednesday eve). Good-bye, Three Free Cokes 
on One Super Pizza, making a wet and fizzy pizza, it 
would seem. Good-bye, Frisch's punkin pie, 
squeezed from the tube. Good-bye, take out and 
candy, softie ice cream and munchies. As often in 
times of depression, the good place to eat in Athens 
has just burned down. 

_ I stop and lock my bicycle. Here, a few miles away, 
a country inn stands in its native parking-lot gravel, 
with honest purple neon promising steaks, chops, 
football machines, Taylor Wines. Hello, Salisbury 

eak, Chicken Flambee, Clam Roll, Fresh-Frozen 
'a Food, and the season's soft-rock jukebox telling 


























I guess. my feet go where they want to go 
Walkin' on a country road. 


: “And back past Sleeth’s Home-a-Rama to finish 
reading term papers and hand in my grade reports. 
Who out there needs Anna Karenina, Leopold 
Bloom, Rastignac, the Karamazov boys, and Hum- 
ert Humbert to get along? The opulent and pretty 
girl who yawned compulsively through my lectures, 
but was marvelously wide awake and alert in confer- 
ence, telling me about how sex means nothing to her 
now that her true love has left her, transferring to an 
aviation academy? The angry girl with the raised 
.... consciousness? The freaks looking for illumination in 
; methods which ferment the brain until it's as pale 
-and lumpy as small-curd cottage cheese? The solemn 
- graduate students, hoping for jobs in community col- 
eges? The black man with his new African name, 
saying he specializes in "street poetry vignettes"? 
Among the massed thousands, somebody needs 
hem. Among the pile of papers, I find intense and 
losely reasoned ones by students who have stayed 
-up nights to read long Russian novels, and I recall a 
certain greedy glare among the pouting faces in the 
ecture hall. There are detailed, footnoted essays. 
‘here are a few poems and stories, passionate con- 
ssions filtered through a reading of books from 
her times and places. They are like wild grass 
rowing in the chinks of a wall. 
. “I couldn't sleep," a wispy little girl in granny 
slasses and regulation Levis tells me. “When my 
ommate complained about the light, I just tore out 
e pages I'd finished and made her start reading it.” 
he smiled apologetically. She didn’t mean to call 
on to herself. I didn’t even learn her name. 
in the haphazard training of the middle- 
merican university, and despite the intentions of 
at legislatures and parents, the bureaucracies of 
duction into the times, something both strange and 
raditional survives here in Athens, Ohio. True, 
many are training for the necessary middle-Ameri- 
n routines which keep the paper moving down cor- 
ors, the kids quiet, the metal in space. True, others 
merely serving their time with sports car and 
all weekend, beer bust and frat party. True, the 































































A Season at Middle-America U. 


university is also a marriage broker's office, a job re- 
cruiting headquarters, or merely a place snugger 
than the army for passing a few more years. “Ill hold 
hands with any boy now," said Miss True Feeling, 
giving me her trained scrutiny, “for what does it mat- 
ter anymore?" 

she mentioned she's going to see Dracula tonight, 
for theater is another of her true loves. She'll be 
alone. She'll be sitting just to the right, about ten 
rows down as you enter. All life is her chief subject, 
she notes, flashing bracelets, intense wattage of eyes, 
teeth. The eyes are suddenly downcast, but they are 
not timid. 

But beyond the flowered love and peace patches 
and leather fringes, the two-quarter-later Berkeley 
jargon and youth equipment, the programmatic gai- 
ety of we-are-now-turned-on, there are other faces 
glooming and glowing with the sunken, strong Am- 
chitka rage of American sons and daughters. They 
have left home, but they want to know where they 
are and where they might be. They are adrift. The 
old explanations have been put away in the attics of 
Marietta and Dayton, along with the high school 
yearbooks and hockey sticks. Like John Lennon, they 
have given up the Beatles. They think about work, 
which is very much in their parents’ minds, but they 
also think about alternative styles, communes, revo- 
lution, pot-making, food stamps, techniques, sur- 
vival. Their fathers thought them safe from the con- 
tagion, but it turns out that Athens, like Kent State, 
is a post on the confused subterranean American net- 
work that stretches from Harvard and Chapel Hill to 
Reed and Berkeley, and from Austin to Missoula, 
and includes the seminaries and finishing schools 
and even the service academies. They are colonies of 
the State bent on nourishing their host with alien 
ideas. 

Those who lie dozing in the doorways of West 
Union with their transistors—or their glassine enve- 
lopes—are obvious modern casualties of exploration. 
The timeservers and make-out bureaucrats are tradi- 
tional casualties. And between these two failures, 
there stands an affable and irritable creature with the 
vote, with some basic questions to ask despite the ec- 
static, oh-wow youth mutter with which he speaks, 
with an intention to survive. 

Here in Appalachian Ohio, in a school designed 
for Middle America, for hewers of wood, as the dean 
said, and carriers of water—those jobs now done, in 
fact, by cybernetic directions encoded on tape—an- 
other emissary outpost puzzles the land stripped of 
its traditional coal and topsoil. They are not mining. 
They are not farming. They are playing music too 
loud. They are holding peculiar meetings in the 
house of the Ecumenical Ministry. In ways their par- 
ents do not understand, they are readying themselves 
for the future. It belongs to them. 

They are that ardent and peculiar American 
society, the students, not yet chastened, banded to- 
gether for a few years against a dread of void. [C]. 










































ON 
OPPOSING 


by Leopold Tyrmand | 


How to distinguish opposition from pseudo-opposition 


any who read this article will say that I am 

overstating. I suppose they are right. But 

realism is as useful for explaining Com- 

munism as a bicycle is for flying to the moon. De- 

mocracies lack a system of reference for so many of 

the phenomena that are commonplace in Commu- 

nism. Can one objectively explain a legal system in 
which the prosecutor is always right? 

My attitude toward Communism is the outcome of 
my life under Communism. During those years I 
learned to hate Communism for the evil it contained. 
And also to fear it for its metaphysical power to hold 
more and more and more evil. 

Every day a man living under Communism reads 
in the papers that he is living in the freest political 
and social system in the world, knowing only too well 
that he doesn’t have the right to elect his leaders 
freely or even the right to write letters to the editor 
about it. A man loses his dignity when he is forced to 
accept lies which are in glaring contradiction to his 
normal perception of reality. And it is this which 
gives rise in the mature man to a hatred that is even 
more choking and desperate than the anger of youth, 
which comes in blinding flashes. Young people, even 
the most embittered of them, do not lose hope. A 
middle-aged man questions hope, and this destroys 
him psychologically, since it is difficult to live fully 
without hope. An old man lives without hope and 
nothing is left for him except hatred. Thus no one 
hates Communism as terribly as old people. If their 
children and grandchildren have swallowed the 
Communist wafer, or merely want to exist within the 
framework of their time, the younger. accuse the 
older people of having forgotten too easily about the 
‘torments of the past era, of idealizing it in their 

memories, and of not understanding the new era. 
: This is an obvious iui si spiel of something 


ability to explain only intensifies their ingrained hos- 
tility. Because they know something that young 


people cannot know, they have a perspective on lies — T 


and abuses which is difficult to formulate and commu- 
nicate to younger people, and like every insight gained 


from the experiences of an entire lifetime, defies de- ag 
scription. They know the pain of comparison and the — 


agony of a correct conclusion that cannot be put into. 2 
words because it is so rich in experience; thatis,a truth | 


which is given and revealed by the very hardship of — D 


existence, and therefore impossible to name. 
The only available form of effective opposition re- 
mains simple honesty. By remaining true to himself, 


a man living under Communism saves himself inan — 


uncomplicated manner that brings psychological re- 
lief. This is, however, the most difficult thing of all in. 
an environment whose mightiest forces are un- 
leashed for the express purpose of deforming man. 
These forces can be fought only by accepting one 's 
own destruction, and this requires either stupidity or 
heroism. And not many middle-aged or old people 
are ready for suicidal heroism in their daily live: 

without special circumstances. You cannot escape 
from these forces, but you can lead them on a wild- 
goose chase. And this is what the vast majority of 
people in Communism try to do. | 

This is done most effectively by giving in, or, as it 
is popularly called, selling yourself. But the act of 
selling yourself and your conscience opens up com- 
pletely unforeseen eventualities of resistance. In this 
manner, something that can be regarded in a simple 
way as iniquity often becomes the starting point fo 
simple human decency. 

You can sell yourself sincerely, renouncing your 
inner life, your faculties of judgment, your ow 
thought, and your dignity. This leads to spiritu: 
death and the deprivation of your humanity, bul 


and this in- - als aaan 








and the comfort of an insensitive conscience. It does 
not at all guarantee that your interests will be safe- 
guarded, for there is no loyalty the Party would not 
depict as criminal disloyalty should the need arise, 
hurling the delinquent down from the summits of 
| Success to the depths of failure. 

You can, however, sell yourself on the surface; 
that is, take the sacrament like the Jewish Marranos 
and remain true to the old faith; in this case, to your- 
Self. Then something unexpected happens: the ele- 
ment of struggle and opposition which you sold your- 
_Self to avoid suddenly appears in a fascinating new 
light. The unceasing obsession with sabotage which 
never leaves the pages of the Communist press is es- 
sentially a propaganda device for terrorizing the 
masses. However, cases of an apparently dedicated 
manager, scholar, army officer, or engineer waiting 
whole years for an opportunity to give vent to his 
pent-up, deeply buried hatred are not rare. 

. Things do not, of course, always occur with such 
Machiavellian sophistication. The enormous number 
„of Party secretaries in an Eastern European province 
-who secretly or half openly have church weddings, 
christen their children, and observe religious holi- 
> days represents an essential part of the opposition 
process, though with a rather grotesque hue. You can 
... sell yourself openly, loudly proclaiming your loyalty 
~and devotion to the Party, and in your heart wish the 
worst defeats upon it and passionately curse it. You 
can sell yourself secretly, declaring at every step and 
to everyone you meet your distrust of the regime, 
. While at the same time you inform your superiors 
. about how others spit at the regime—and thereby 
_.. make yourself a career as an informer. You can, in a 
.; Word, do many things, including not getting mixed 
.. up in anything and simply remaining an honest man. 
Though, as I said, this is the hardest course of all. 
.. Some people are helped by religion, which is en- 
joying a renaissance under Communism, though not 
an unequivocal revival or the eruption of new forces, 
. às the following story best illustrates. During a Mass 
in one of the Warsaw churches, when the worshipers 
were devoutly kneeling, one man remained standing. 
. "Excuse me," whispered someone next to him “why 
aren't you kneeling?" "Because I'm not a believer," 
was the reply. “I’m against the government." 



























































.WMpposition in maturity is most effectively re- 
p duced by one of the Communists’ more 
# brilliant techniques of ruling: the delicate 
nd complex mechanism of satisfying society by dis- 
lays of pseudo-independence, and even a kind of 
pseudo-opposition. 

In official political terminology Communist society 
is composed of Communists and non-Party mem- 
bers. In the strange undertaking which Communists 
call elections to autonomous legislative bodies, the 
list of names which everyone must vote for usually 
ears the name of National Front, or Electoral Bloc, 


or Coalition of Communists and Non-Party Mem- 
bers. This creates the desired impression of unity and 
solidarity of the whole of society behind the Commu- 
nist program. Thus if non-Party members are to be 
nominally accepted as candidates for deputy or so- 
cial activist, they should come from that section of 
society which is not Communist in order to represent | 
it. This, however, would be too simple, too much in - 
keeping with logic and a common sense of decency . 
toward the simple truth. To avoid this, non-Party ac- 
tivists are named exclusively by the Party. These are 
for the most part convinced Communists devoted to 
the cause, or common careerists, ready to commit 
any filthy act, or submissive terrified creatures forced 
1o servility and blind obedience by the political po- 
lice. These people would gladly join the Party and 
meekly do whatever the Party demanded or ordered. 
However, the Party itself has ordered them not to 
join but to spread its gospel and accept every filthy 
thing it does, while obtrusively demonstrating to all 
and sundry their lack of Party membership. Such - 
people are called professional non-Communists in 
Eastern Europe. They can be divided into two cate- _ 
gories: professional non-Party members and profes- - 
sional oppositionists. - pa | 222 
The principle behind their existence is as simple as 
it is brilliantly utilitarian. In countries where 90 per- 
cent of society lives in sharp opposition to, if not in 
deep hatred of, its rulers, the rulers must try to pro- 
vide a little psychological relaxation for such a huge 
mass of people. Because the masses cannot be given 
what they want—this is an ideological assumption, 
since Communism is based on not giving people 
what they want—they must be given the illusion that 
they are getting it. But no one, neither Communists 
nor their subjects, is so stupid that he does not soon 
realize that the giving is an illusion. Still, when exis- 
tence is so awful and people have been brutally de- 
prived of everything else, even a recognized illusion 
begins to acquire a certain value, and the Commu- 
nists thereby create for themselves the aura of people 
who give something. Then the convention is accepted 
by both sides, and the fact that nothing is given no 
longer counts, while the fact of giving nothing re- 
mains. Thus people who are supposed to be the same 
as other people and do not belong to the ruling elite 
allegedly get the right to vote in order to say what the 
governed want said. All this is the illusory play of the 
reflections of artfully placed mirrors, which give such 
a false image of reality that they relieve anger and 
provide an inexhaustible supply of jokes. But having 
made some fellow the spokesman of the non-Party 
masses forever, the Communists no longer care 
whether anyone believes or questions his representa- - 
tiveness. Doubts cannot be voiced publicly, and there — 
is no place to publish one's contempt and exposures. — 
Hence the illusion is institutionalized, or even sancti- 
fied, and all the Communist countries are full of 
"honorable," "irreproachable," and "independent" 
scientists, writers, and social activists who go to th 




























appropriate office of the political police or Party ap- 
paratus every morning for instructions on what they 
should say that day on radio, television, or in a press 
interview. And all their listeners and readers know 
perfectly well what is going on. But appearances are 
kept up, and this is all that concerns the Commu- 
nists. 

The technology of producing professional non- 
Party people is just as refined as the idea itself. As in 
every action, the deciding factor is the profitability of 
an undertaking. In a country where 90 percent of the 
population is anti-Communist, a person can live 
quite well off his role as a non-Communist. He need 
only get some concession for it, and the Communists 
will give this concession. But the Communists must 
be given something in return, such as an old aristo- 
cratic name, the personal reputation of a prominent 
individual, or talent. Clergymen of all faiths are very 

. welcome. So are former members of the far right, 
even outright fascists who underwent miraculous 
transformations after the Communists took over and 
traded in their old celebrity for comfortable apart- 
ments and the new celebrity of a convert. 

The professional non-Communist then makes ap- 
propriate declarations in the press, on radio and tele- 
vision, as well as in person on special occasions, such 
as at elections, international congresses, academic 
ceremonies on state and national holidays, and pro- 
test meetings against American invasions and aggres- 
sions. Backed by his historical aristocratic name, his 
priest's garb and theological education, his achieve- 
ments in the field of molecular physics, or his glory as 
a poet, the professional non-Communist resolutely 
declares that the Party knows better than the Pope 
what is good for the Catholic Church; that lies are 
truth and the truth stupidity; and that two plus two 
equals five if the Party thinks so, since there is no ob- 
jective arithmetic but only arithmetic that serves 
workers and arithmetic that serves capitalists. He will 
declare that the sun moves around the earth, that 
little children die of hunger on Wall Street, and that 
Stalin was a more brilliant physicist than Einstein, as 
long as it is of benefit to the Party and the proleta- 
riat. In return for this service, he receives cash bo- 
nuses, passports to travel abroad, the nght to be 





























his own importance. False, because this importance 
is assigned and determined exclusively by the Party, 
and it is only its whim which decides if and when the 
career of the professional non-Party man will con- 


image is in store for a given professional non-Party 
man. 

The classic example of this type of career is that of 
a certain president of the Union of Polish Writers. 
- This man, who has a noble name and the talent of a 
. lyric poet in love with the charms of sensuality, mar- 
_ tied into an extremely wealthy family before World 
. War I and received a country estate as a dowry. 

When the Communists took over Poland, the poet 








Vhe 








can ones of war. 


small, carefully selected, and well-matched group. 
treated in luxurious clinics, as well as a false sense of | 


tinue, what dimensions it will take, and what public 


for a while and denied honors and positions, the 


determined to avoid poverty and expropriation re- 
gardless of price. Thus ten years later he had won the 
highest state decoration from the Communists and 
the permanent position of non-Party representative 
of Polish literature. In the meantime, his duties in- 
cluded publicly repeating that whatever the Commu- 
nists did in Poland and the world, it was wise, cor- 
rect, valuable, and a blessing for the Polish nation 
and the rest of humanity. Moreover, he, a poet, a no- 
bleman, and a good Pole, gave his word of honor as 
an honest man that he had no connection with the 
Party. He thereby signed his name to every crime 
and every lie of the Communists. And because he 
was a powerfully built man with the profile of an an- 
cient Greek Zeus on a tourist souvenir, the Commu- => 
nists began to send him to international conferences — . 

and congresses devoted to problems of peace, where _ 
the president fervently swore that the Russian dele- - 
gates were the instruments of peace, and the Ameri- ` 





The poet's appearances won him no end of respect 
and friendship from American and Western Euro- 
pean intellectuals, who went into raptures over the 
fact that such an un-Communist-looking gentleman 
and aesthete was getting along so marvelously with 
the Communists, even though he did not belong to 
the Party. They began to visit him in his home, which 
had been saved from expropriation, and to enjoy 
meals served by efficient servants in the heart of a 
Communist country. And their enthusiasm for Com- 
munism grew in proportion to what they didn't know 
about it. One of the things they didn't know was that 
every day the poet-president reported every detail of 
their stay to the security police and received precise 
instructions on what he should say to induce his non- 
Communist, liberal, progressive guests to make state- 
ments which could be used in propaganda cam- 
paigns. This was part of his duties as a licensed non- 
Party man. 


esides the professional non-Communists, 
there exist in Communism the professional 
oppositionists. This is generally a very. 


of unusually reliable people whose loyalty to the — 
Party has been closely scrutinized and is beyond | 
suspicion, but who, from time to time, lapse into. 
disobedience and nonconformist follies. The Party 
is perfectly well aware what advantages can accrue 
from these harmless outbursts of rebellion and 
therefore allows them. The professional opposition- — 
ist counts on the fact that nothing will happen to .. 
him whatever his conflicts with the Party and his. 
monstrous heresies. Even if he is mildly persecuted 


















opportunity to publish if he is a writer or a publi- 
cist, or a chair at a university if he is a professor, 
he is persecuted in a manner which is ultimately to: 
his advantage, if only in that he gets the reputa 












o prea’ by word of mouth, of being the victim 
rsecution, which automatically assures him of 
pathy and popularity in society. 
The phenomenon of the professional oppositionist 
far more delicate, complicated, and ambiguous 
than that of the professional non-Party members. Its 
. Substance is the staggeringly complicated net of in- 
. terdependencies between the Party, its ruthlessly ex- 
cted raison d'état, and the professional oppositionist 
self. It's a bit reminiscent of the structure of pop- 
ar spy novels with their never-ending game of 
know that I know that you know what I know.” 
he professional oppositionist acquires his status 
ra rigorous security check by the political police, 
10 issue a special security clearance, not to him per- 
onally, but rather for use by the mysterious manipu- 
+ lators in the depths of the dark police and Party cabi- 
. nets. Henceforth someone says somewhere that even 
. if he commits an act of disobedience or apostasy, he 
should be punished but not too harshly, castigated 
-but not destroyed. Thus the professional opposition- 
st often does not know that he has been named one, 
r that he has been given a green light for various es- 
capades. At first, he thinks he is acting in good faith 
and is prepared to suffer the consequences. Unless, 
owever, he is a very stupid man, which is not infre- 
_ quently the case, he soon realizes that he is acting un- 
-. der special conditions. If, as is most often the case, he 
-is a calculating and shrewd man who is only pre- 
. tending to be impulsive and nobly indignant, he be- 
.gins to weigh his words very carefully so as not to 
_ cause the Party any embarrassment and force it to re- 
ct harshly. He knows how much he is permitted in 
rder to retain his license for opposition and knows 
iat the Party knows he knows. Consequently it will 
ot deal him any real blows but will only pretend to 
strike him in order to maintain his reputation for in- 
 tractability. Basically, he does not want to hurt the 
_ Party, which is his surest and ultimate support. Like- 
“wise, the Party pretends to be angry and shocked by 
is words or actions, but at the same time it turns 
way its face to hide its smile of satisfaction that ev- 
thing is running as it should—that the professional 
oppositionist is ostentatiously shaking his fist at the 







































_ Party, but advancing no very real opposition. 
—- He then receives cheers from the crowd for his li- 





On Opposing Communism 









censed courage, and bonuses from the Party for not 
overstepping certain limits and forcing it to take 
repressive measures. When he is publicly rebuked by _ 
the Party (though not too harshly), the crowd sympa- - 
thizes with him, praises his honesty and indepen- E 
dence, and even declares that perhaps the Party isn’t _ 
quite so bad if it can show such indulgence and for- 
bearance--the effect the Party counted on. It has dis- - 
played a false tolerance while in fact it tolerated - 
nothing it did not want to and has opened a safety 
valve for people, having allowed an impulse of pro- 
test or resistance, knowing full well that it would not. 
be dangerous. This enables it to suppress ruthlessly 
and brutally the resistance of true, uncompromised 
ideological oppositionists, drowning them in a flood - 
of hypocrisy and the pharisaical proofs of its liberal- - 
ism in dealing with the professional oppositionists. 

There is a third side to this pageant, namely, the 
democratic West, which cannot conceive that mere 
opposition can be planned, and at the sight of the 
rampaging professional nonconformist, goes into ec- 
stasies over his courage and the extraordinary evolu- 
tion of Communism to better forms, better times, 
and true freedom. The naiveté of the West is then a 
carefully calculated factor in the planning of resis- 
tance as a concession to opposition. This naiveté is a 
major incitement to the development of even more 
ingenious and cynical versions of pseudo-resistance, 
and if it did not exist, the Communists would. be 
forced to liquidate an entire branch of the Party de- 
voted to fabricating lies about their own reality. The 
gullibility of the West has contributed to the creation 
of the position and status of two of the most notori- 
ous professional noncomformists in the history of 
Communism: Ehrenburg and Yevtushenko. 

A man living under Communism who has reached 
middle age knows these subtle connections between 
morality, both individual and social, and opposition 
to Communism. In this knowledge lies the source of _ 
his terrible frustration, apathy, inertia, and alien- 
ation, which have been discussed so many times by 
scholars and writers who managed to escape from 
Communism. When he reflects on the nightmares ac- 
cumulated in the course of a single lifetime, he is in- 
evitably overwhelmed by the bitter reflection: Is it 
worth it? [) 






















































y George Seferis - 


Translated by John Chioles 


Sounion was beautiful on that day of the Annunciation 


once more with spring 


a handful of green leaves round the rusted stones 

the red earth and the woodwaxen, 

showing at ready their long thorns and yellow flowerings. 

Not far off, the ancient columns, chords of a harp, echo still . . . 


Peaceful. 


—What could have reminded me of Ardiaios? that man. 
—A word in Plato, I believe, lost in the brain furrows. 


The name of the yellow bush 


has never changed since those days. 

During the night I found the missing link: 

“They bound him hand and foot,” he tells us, 

“they cast him down and flayed him 

and dragged him out of the open road, torn; 

carding him over the woodwaxen thorns, 

they took him to Tartaros and threw him there, ragged.” 


So, in the world below he was paying for pitiless acts 
this Pamphylios Ardiaios, the miserable Tyrant. 


“Epi Aspalathón . . .” is Seferis’ last poem; he 
gave me a copy of it ium a visit shortly before 
he was taken ill. The poem appeared in Athens on 
the front pages of To Vima and Ta Nea the day af- 


_ ter an estimated 25,000 people turned his funeral 


march into a political protest against the present 


p. Abena Tyrant The death of the Greck Ta 


George Seferis, a Nobel larai on September 
20, 1971, triggered a cultural vigil by writers and | 
intellectuals pointedly excluding officials of the . 
military regime and its sympathizers. The aspa- 
lathous of the title is a rather small bush of brown | 
thorns, which in spring breaks into yellow-petaled — . 
flowers with a deep. purple center. =C.. 





















 adrid was so dim and sulfurous with smog 
J M that Carolyn wrote letters to five museum 
| AA. directors, urging them to save the paint- 
| ings in the Prado while there was still time. Paintings 
were what Carolyn had come to see, but she actually 
found it hard with her eyes smarting, her sinuses 
clogged. Ralph had come to Spain to see Ronda, 
where they had once planned to honeymoon. Ralph 
. had stumbled on it in Hemingway's bull book as the 
place a man should go when he bolted with a 
woman. They had not bolted, but Ralph had always 
wondered what they had missed, so now they would 
see. They took a plane to Seville, rented a car, and 
the same day drove to Arcos de la Frontera, a place 
hardly on the map but so fabulous Carolyn didn't 
want to leave. Wasn't it a commonplace that people 
didn't know when to stop? Carolyn did, and she had 
the premonition that after Arcos, anything would be 
< a letdown. They might not have gone on, Carolyn 
. feeling the way she did, if there had been a room for 
them in Arcos, but the small parador was full of 
English dames from the nineteenth century, one, 
surely, from the eighteenth century, who received 
their advice and encouragement through a tuba- 
shaped ear horn. A room had been found at a nearby 
resort, put up in a rush to meet the tourist traffic, the 
bins so new the paint seemed sticky, and the sheets 
n their beds actually proved to be damp. 
Carolyn had nearly died, and to keep her from 
reezing they shared a bed no larger than a cot. 
- Moored at the pier on the artificial lake was a minia- 
ture paddle-wheel steamboat, with the word "Missis- 
sippi” painted on the prow. It had been too much. 
Nevertheless, once they were up and had had break- 
fast, Carolyn had this feeling that Ronda would dis- 
ppoint them, the view from Arcos being one that 
ng could top. ee didn’ t bc n act smart for 

























A story by Wright Morris 








































once and fly to Barcelona and see the Gaudis? Even. 
Ralph liked the Gaudis, or anything you couldn't get 
into a museum. Why didn't they compromise, Ralph 
said, and go to Barcelona if Ronda let them down? 
They might, anyway, if Carolyn's chill turned out to 
be a cold, which she would rather come down with in 
Barcelona where they had the name of an American 
dentist. Whenever they traveled, she lost fillings and. 
gained weight. | 
A windless spring day, their drive to Ronda was so 
fabulous it made them both apprehensive. Birds 
sang, water rippled, the bells on grazing sheep 
chimed in the distance every time Ralph stopped the 
car and somewhat frantically took pictures. Was 
there no end of it? Each time they stopped Carolyn 
would cry, “Why don't we stop here!” It was a good 
question, and Ralph explained how the Mormons 
had faced the same dilemma as they traveled wes 
Carolyn found the parallel farfetched but agreed she 
might feel differently about it if she had been raised 
in the Midwest rather than in the East. Ralph was ro- 
mantic in a way Carolyn wasn't and took the state 
ments of writers personally, following their sugges 
tions to bolt to Ronda, and what to eat and drink. 
course, she liked that about him, up to a point. Ove 
the winter he had read all the books about Spain an 
tried to persuade her they should travel with a don 
key, Spain being the one place in the world . 
stranger was safe. If it was so gorgeous, Carol 
asked him, why had his great Mr. Hemingway left it 
Ralph thought it had something to do with their ci 
war. In a gas station on the outskirts of Cordoba. 
gas attendant had thrown his arms around Ralp 
and given him a big hug. He had confused him w 
some American he had known in the war. I 
been difficult for Ralph to persuade him to : 
money for the gas. pue of hat sort | wer 





touching, and at the same time disturbing. If there 
. had been a war to go to, Ralph would have been 
tempted to enlist. 

. This morning the slopes of the mountains were 
- green right up to where the granite shimmered like a 
sunning lizard. In everything Ralph saw, there was 
.. some Hemingway. Admittedly, the bottle of wine he 
. had drunk the most of also helped. Carolyn was 
. more enchanted by the whitewashed villas in the pat- 
<- terned rows of olive trees. But Carolyn was a realist. 
-She knew what they were like inside. While they sat 
-eating lunch, a man with his ox plowed a jagged fur- 
crow maybe forty yards long, frequently pausing to 
glance at the sky, his own shadow, or nothing at all. 
Waiting for him to reach the end of the row was a 
train for Ralph. He was too much of a Peace Corps 
pilgrim at heart to watch a man kill time like that. If 
he was going to plow, let him plow and get on with it. 

One of Ralph's forebears combined spring plowing 
with memorizing passages from the Bible, which re- 
-. plenished the stories he would tell his family all win- 
. ter. The Bible he had carried in his pocket was one of 
.Ralph's treasured possessions. Here in this earthly 
_ paradise the man seemed lower on the scale than the 
grazing sheep, with their tinkling bells, or the hog, 
_ hobbled in the yard, surrounded by grass plucked 
_ that morning. 

= Carolyn found such dilemmas boring. Couldn't he 
. accept things as they were, and not think so much? 
- The blazing light had brought on one of her head- 
. aches, not a little aggravated by the sight of him 
_ brooding. She sat in the car while he took more pic- 
. tures. Even as he did, his pleasure in it was dimin- 
-ished by the knowledge that Carolyn would argue 
- with him about the slides. In her opinion he forgot 
¿< where he had been, she did not. “To hear Ralph,” 
__ She would say, “you would think I hadn't been on the 
. trip!” Actually, it was true in a way she would never 
. admit. Those walks Ralph took while Carolyn 
- napped were often the source of his finest shots. “I’m 
-.sure he bought that one somewhere," she would say, 
< “I never saw such a place.” 
|. These depressing reflections, like Carolyn’s head- 
- aches, often occurred on those days that “were out of 
his world," and indicated that they both suffered 
rom too much light. In such euphoric situations they 
helped Ralph keep his feet on the ground. When he 
< came back to the car, it was surrounded by sheep and 
= Carolyn had run her window up for protection. He 
.- could see Carolyn speaking to him, but the bleating 
of the lambs drowned out what she said. Ralph was 
disturbed, as he was so often, by the meaning of a 
cene that seemed to escape him, just as her open 
mouth spoke words to him that he failed to hear. In 
his instance she would accuse him of thinking more 
f his silly pictures than of her safety, using as his ex- 
use this talk about how safe it was in Spain. Carolyn 
idn't mean these things, she simply found it a relief 
o talk. E 

Y they climbed. toward AR nd tried to re- 

























call some of the high points of Hemingway's descrip- 
tion, but it seemed to be a large impression made up 
of very few details. That was the art of it. If the gorge 
he spoke about was a mile deep, it meant the city it- 
self would be a mile high. There was a possibility 
that Carolyn, who was sensitive to heights, might feel 
a bit queasy and not want to eat. The actual ap- 
proach was not at all exciting, but it freshly prepared 
them for the view from the window of their hotel. 
Absolutely dazzling: Carolyn stepped back from it 
with a gasp. Ralph took a roll of shots right there in 
the room so she would be able to enjoy the view 
later, safe at home. The altitude left Carolyn bushed, 
however, and she settled for a nap while Ralph 
peered around. Three busloads of German tourists— 
in buses so huge Ralph marveled how they had ever 
got up there—crowded the aisles of the small gift 
shop and gathered in clusters in the patio garden. 
Many of them, like Carolyn and Ralph, had come to 
Ronda with a purpose, which was why one saw them 
huddled in silence before the lifesize statue of Rilke. 
That in itself surprised Ralph. What had ever 
brought Rilke to a place like this? He was one of the 
people Carolyn read and liked so much better than 
Mr. Hemingway. Rilke would never think of bolting 
with anybody to such a public spectacle. Ralph's 
pleasure at the thought of informing Carolyn that 
her sensitive poet had his statue in the garden was di- 
minished by the fact that he had come here thirteen 
years before Ralph had been born, and ahead of 
Hemingway. Ronda was an old tourist mecca, really, 
and the English and Germans had been coming here 
for ages. How had Hemingway convinced him he 
had more or less discovered it? 


hen the Germans had departed, Ralph 

had the garden and the view to himself. 

More than a mile below, lamplight glowed 

in the windows of the farmhouses. It was like another 
country, cut off and remote from the one on the rim. 
Down there it had been dark for an hour or more; 
here where Ralph stood, the sun flamed on the win- 
dows. Ralph took a picture of the one behind which 
Carolyn slept. It would be hard for her to refute 
something like that. Several wide brick paths criss- 
crossed the garden, and one went along the rim, with 
bays for viewing. In every direction the prospect 
seemed staggering. In their first years of marriage 
Ralph had schemed to get Carolyn, somehow, to Ari- 
zona, and by stealth, driving at night, up to Bright 
Angel Lodge on the rim of the Canyon. In the morn- 
ing she would wake up to face that awesome sight. 
Her own feeling was that she had come too late for 
great spectacles. Fellini movies and travel pictures 
had spoiled it for her. Ralph couldn't seem to under- 
stand that actually being there, under these circum- 
stances, merely led to a letdown. She would just as 
soon miss whatever it was as feel something like that. i 
The path na Iotewen ended so abruptly that : 















he found himself facing a high cable fence, while still 
preoccupied with his reflections. The two wings of 
-the gate were locked with a chain, but Ralph could 
.. see that the path still continued. Weeds grew over it 
<- now, and the wall along the rim had breaks here and 
there that made it dangerous, but in Hemingway's 
time—not to mention Rilke’s—people who came to 
Ronda did not stop at this fence. They had not come 
all this way to be fenced in. The tourist walked in 
those days, he was known as a traveler, and he did 
not climb from a bus to sit in a bar, or spend a fren- 
zied half hour in the gift shop. He got out and looked 
around. He wanted his money’s worth. Ralph was 
10t so crass, but he had not come to Ronda to peer 
through a fence. He had not come with that in mind, 
< but as so often happened, that was what he was 
~ doing, his fingers hooked in the wires, his eyes at one 
— of the holes. Otherwise he would never have noticed 
: the figure seated on the wall some fifty yards ahead. 
^^ It was warm there. The sun, in fact, had moved from 
. his lap to his chest and shoulders. He seemed to sit 
for the portrait that Ralph would like to take. He 
— wore the wide-wale corduroy, with the comfortably 
loose jacket, the pockets large, the back belted, that 
. Ralph had seen on men he judged to be grounds 
= keepers, guides, watchmen, or whatever. He gave 
. Ralph a nod and a quick smile—free of all *at your 
> service” intimations. Like Ralph, he was a man en- 
joying the scene. Ralph also thought him so rustically 
handsome he would like to have a shot of him for 
Carolyn. Among other things, it would give the scene 
scale. On second thought it crossed his mind that just 
such a picture might be available in the hotel lobby. 
The fellow held a stick, or a cane, in such a manner 
one knew it was part of his habit, tapping it idly on 
the hobnailed sole of his boot. 
— When Ralph remained at the fence, as if expecting 
> to enter, the man rose and came toward him, flicking 
|. the weeds with his stick. He greeted Ralph in Span- 
> ish, and as if he had been asked, unlocked the chain 
< that closed the gate. He then gestured—in the man- 
. ner of a man who works with children, or clusters of 
-.tourists-for Ralph to come along with him. Con- 
~ cealed beneath the overgrowth was a hard stone path 
-. that he followed out of long habit, his eyes up ahead. 
. Ralph trailed along behind him, rising slowly to an 
. elevation once cleared but now strewn with boulders 
_ from collapsed walls. The view from here—at this 
< hour of the day—looked south along the canyon like 
-. the sea's bottom, the upper slopes flaming with a 
light like the glow from a furnace door. Where had 
Ralph seen it before? In the inferno paintings of 
Brueghel and Bosch. At once, that is, indescribable 
-. and terrifying. Ralph had no word for it, and appar- 
X ently none was expected. His companion stood, dyed 
. in the same flaming color, facing what appeared to 
be left the instant following the act of creation, while 
the earth still cooled. Swallows nested in the cliffs, 
d their cries could be heard, changing in pitch as 
y shifted direction. Their Hight on the ie was like 































Ralph then exposed to him received his respectful, 





In Another Country 























































fine scratches on film. After a moment of silence the 
man turned his head and appeared to be surprised 
that Ralph merely stood there. His eye moved from — 
his face to the camera on his chest. 

“No pictures?" : 

Smilingly, Ralph shrugged. Wasn't it almost im- 
pertinent to think that anything but the eye might. 
catch it? The canyon had darkened even as they 
stood there, as if filling with an inky fluid, rising on the. 
slopes. At the bottom a sinuous road was the exact - 
metallic color of the sky, like the belly of a snake. No, 
Ralph was not so foolish as to believe he could catch - 
it on film. His companion, however, was puzzled.  . 

“No feeelm?" he asked. 

Oh, yes, Ralph had film. He nodded to indicate the 
camera was loaded; he was just not taking any pic- 
tures. This aroused the man’s interest. He tilted his 
head in the manner of the querulous, credulous tour- 
ist, looking sharply at Ralph. Was he something 
new? If he had not come to Ronda for pictures, what. 
then? Ralph sensed his question clearly enough, but. 
he could do no more than stand there. His position 
was not easily explained. He attempted, with some 
strain, to indicate that he “was taking it all in with his 
eyes" rather than his lens. Did it help? The man con- 
tinued to eye him—a good honest man, Ralph 
thought, but perhaps a little simple in his thinking. 
People came here to take pictures. Why didn't Ralph 
do what was expected of him? i 

What Ralph did do—to distract his gaze, to do 
something if not take pictures—was remove from his 
pocket the bar of chocolate he had brought all the 
way from Madrid. Swiss bitter chocolate, the best; 
something this sensible fellow would have a taste for. 
The piece Ralph offered he accepted, with muchas 
gracias. Chewing up the piece, he was led to com- 
ment that he knew Swiss chocolate, and judged it su- 
perior. The Swiss made chocolate and watches. He 
extended toward Ralph a thick, hairy wrist, orna- ` 
mented with a watch of Swiss manufacture. The one- 


somewhat awed, admiration. Such an object with 
dials and levers he had heard about, but not seen. It 
is a commonplace of travel experience that absolute 
strangers have these congenial moments—not in spite 
of, but rather because of, their brevity. With the sec- 
ond piece of chocolate, his friend suggested—this was 
the feeling of the moment—that they take seats on- 
the boulders and enjoy the last of the sunset. Knees. 
high, the leveling sun in their eyes, they finished off 
the chocolate. Ralph observed how, as his compan- 
ion peeled off the foil, he put the wad of wrapping in 
his pocket. Overhead were the swallows. Nearer at. 
hand Ralph was conscious of bats. Fortunately, Car-. 
olyn was not present to destroy this moment with 
hysterical shrieking, believing, as she did, that bats. 
were no more than horribly flying mice. 

Four or five minutes? Ten at the mos? Now and 
then they idly glanced at the display before them, 
gods might be amused by the ponen lights On 
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cliffs the remarkable tints seemed to bleed and dry 
like watercolors. His friend was the first to rise—not 


without a groan—and extend toward Ralph a helping 


hand. Why should something so common be so 
memorable? In his brusque matter-of-factness Ralph 
sensed that he too felt it. He was not so simple he did 
not know that this moment was something special. 
They walked back toward the hotel, the man ahead, 


Ralph trailing, turning once for a last glance at what 


vanished as they were looking. In that instant, it 
seemed, the air turned cold. They continued to the 
gate, where Ralph, in an involuntary gesture, turned 
and placed his left hand on the man’s shoulder, and 
offered him his right. His companion lowered his 
eyes as if to locate Ralph’s hand in the darkness. Yes, 
he actually looked. It seemed so droll a thing to do— 
something you might expect from a natural comic— 


. that Ralph actually smiled. He also reached for the 


hand that was partially offered, gripped it firmly, 


` then said Vaya con Dios—only one of many things he 


would soon enough regret. The man muttered some- 
thing, but Ralph was so moved by his own feelings, 
his own generous impulses, he heard nothing but the 
wind of his own emotion. 

Fortunately, the gate had been opened, and he 
was able to turn and make his escape. Make his es- 
cape? Was that the first suspicion that he had mis- 
read the situation? He did not look back. The fresh 
smarting of his face, a warmness all over his body, 
was not the result of his downhill walking. No, he 
was blushing. He was overheated with embarrass- 
ment. So clear to him now he could only go along 
with his head. down, thankful for the darkness, was 
that this man had looked to his hand for something 
Ralph had not offered. A payment for services ren- 
dered. 

Least of all the things in this world he had ex- 
pected, or wanted, was a handshake. A handshake! 
He must be standing there, shaking with laughter. 
This Americano who offered him a handshake. Was 
it believable? He would now go home with empty 
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pockets but a story, a tale, that would last forever, be 
repeated by his children, conceivably become a leg- 
end of sorts at Ronda. The big Americano tourist 
who had gripped his hand, and urged him to go with 
God. 


From a niche. pst the statue of Rilke Ralph » 
paused long enough for a quick glance rearward. - 


Had he gone? No, he was still there, but the rising 


tide of darkness had submerged him. He was all of © 
one color, at this distance, his face the weathered tan - 
of his corduroy, but Ralph had the distinct impres- 
sion that his teeth were exposed in a smile. That 
could have been wrong. Maybe he merely. stood 
there stupefied. Ralph might have walked, unseen, 
into the lobby, where the lights were now on, a fire 
was burning, and the woman who stood before it, 
warming her backside, wore a miniskirt. Was it 
something he could speak about to Carolyn? How | 
would it be phrased? Would she understand his fail- - 
ure to grasp he was in another country? And if not, - 
where he was, how things were? This man had done 
him a service—could it have been more obvious? He 
had opened a gate and given him a short tour—and 
on the return Ralph had offered him his hand. 
Would it be sensible, would it be believable, that 
Ralph considered him an equal, such a fleeting but 
true friend, really, that to have offered him money 
would have falsified their brief meeting, and reduced 
something gold to something brass? Carolyn would 


only make one of those gargle sounds in her throat. B 


The other thing was—a sudden chill brought ito 
home--that what he had been thinking of all the time 
was the high value of his own sensations, and in this 
intoxication he felt these sensations would be shared 
with his companion. As Ralph valued him, surely he 
would be moved to value Ralph, a fumbling but gen- 
erous tourist who in a kind of Eucharist offered him 
chocolate. In this brief wordless drama two illusions 
had suffered, but was there any doubt whose illusion 
had been the greater? Both stories were good, but 
Ralph’s would be one he kept to himself. C] 


The morning begins with contention. 

It is a day I meant to sanctify, _ 

All by myself, with words of my choosing. 
And now you have scribbled over it. 

The facts of our life. 


It sounds like realism. 
But look— 
It is melodrama. 











































ive years ago the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
| Justice—generally known as the Crime Com- 
. . mission—reported the results of its two-year exam- 
.. jnation of crime and made more than 200 specific 
E recommendations to overhaul our system of criminal 
oe Justice. - | 
to 2 The Commission, for which I Seved as executive 
ee director, had been appointed by President Johnson 
= in 1965, partly in response to Senator Barry Gold- 
= water's introduction of “crime in the streets” as an is- 
i as in the 1964 presidential election. But as we met 
the White House to accept the President's thanks 
for our report, politics seemed remote. The Commis- 
. sion, chaired by Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, included among its members Democrats and 
Republicans, prosecutors and academics, the execu- 
. tive director of the Urban League and the vice presi- 
.. dent of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
~~ lice. It had, nonetheless, been able to reach 
... agreement on what the President described as “the 
.most comprehensive and detailed program for meet- 
ing the challenge of crime ever proposed in this 
“country.” 
. The President promptly submitted to Congress 
= proposed legislation that would provide funds to 
- States and cities to carry out the Commission's rec- 
- ommendations for change. Even those of us who had 
two years earlier been a bit cynical about the reasons 
| the Commission J creation ied doubtful about 
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Yet five years later c crime Is ‘unquestionably | af 
worse problem for the country than it was then, and 
our system of criminal justice—the police, courts, ar 
corrections agencies—seems less capable of copin 
with it. The Department of Justice consoles us with 
the assurance that although crime is still increasing 
the rate of increase is slower. For former Attorne} 
General John Mitchell, who made heavy use o 
crime statistics in the 1968 presidential campaign, tl 
30 percent increase in the reported crime rate di 
the first three years of the Nixon Administrat 
must present a strategic puzzle as he is th 
campaign. | | 

In 1967 the Crime Commission could. review y thi 
FBI reports of the seven "index" crimes—homicide 
rape, aggravated assault, robbery, burglary, larceny 
(over $50), and auto theft—for 1960-1965 and report 
increases for the five-year period of 36 percent in 
crimes against property and 25 percent in violent 
crime. This was troubling, to be sure, but hardly: the 
uncontrolled rampage about. which Senator Gol 
water had warned in the 1964 campaign. The Cor 
mission noted that because of the post-World War II 
“baby boom,” an unusually large part of the popu- 
lation was between fifteen and twenty-five years o 
age. Since this group commits most of the serious 
crimes, about half of the 1960-1965 increase could | 
attributed to this temporary disproportion. - T 
Commission also suggested that some of the i increas 
in crime might be the result of better reporting by or 
to the police. Generally, it counseled against over- 
reaction. 

But the figures for the last five years of the sixti 
have convinced all but the most skeptical that soi 
thing more ominous than population changes or 
porting errors is involved. By 1970 the rate of crit 
against property had increased 147 percent for. 
decade and the rate of crimes of violence had 
creased 126 percent. And the latest FBI figures : : 
that during: the first. nine months of 1971, t 











further increases of 10 percent for violent crimes and 
6 percent for property crimes compared with the 
same period in 1970. In the past five years self-pro- 
tection has become the dominant concern of those in 
our cities and suburbs, evidenced by the rapid 
growth of a multibillion-dollar-a-year private secur- 
ity industry and the emergence of the German shep- 
herd as the second most popular breed of dog. 


o one can say for sure what accounts for the 

enormous increase in the danger which 

Americans face from each other. We do 
know that those agencies on which we are accus- 
tomed to rely for crime control—police, courts, and 
corrections—seem less capable of that task today than 
they did five years ago, and many police chiefs, 
judges, and prison officials openly acknowledge that 
there is nothing they can do to help. We also know 
that each year there are thousands of new drug ad- 
dicts, most of whom are driven by their addiction 
and the nation’s drug policy to prey on their fellow 
citizens in order to get money to buy heroin. And we 
have compelling evidence that during the past five 
years the frustration of poor people and minorities 
with continued denial of opportunities to improve 
their lives by lawful means has made reliance on 
crime an increasingly acceptable alternative. The 
fifth anniversary of the Crime Commission’s report, 





Source: FBI Crime Reports, 1970. 
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coinciding as it does with the beginning of a presi- 
dential election contest in which crime is once again 
certain to be a central issue, is an appropriate time to 
explore why we have done so poorly and what the 
prospects are for the years ahead. 

The Crime Commission sought to show how po- 
lice, courts, and correctional agencies could both re- 
duce crime and treat people more decently. A review 
of where these criminal justice agencies stand today 
indicates virtually no progress on the first of these 
goals and only spotty progress on the second. 

The Police. The principal gains by the police in the 
past five years have been in lowering the level of hos- 
tility between the police and young people, partic- 
ularly blacks. This progress has taken place despite 
the fact that President Nixon came into office after a 
campaign that invited the police and the public gen- 
erally to blame crime on Supreme Court decisions 
designed to curb police abuses. Improvement has 
been especially marked in cities such as Oakland and 
New York, where the chiefs have made it clear that 
decent treatment of citizens is a top priority and will 
be given weight in promotion and assignments of of- 
ficers. Many police departments now have their own 
legal offices and are getting advice from the inside on 
how to respect due process. The Brandeis University 
Center for the Study of Violence cites better training 
in community relations as one reason for the decline 
in disorders in the past five years. Increases in the 
number of minority-group police offi- 
cers have also helped, although here 
the record is mixed. The nation’s five 
largest cities in total have shown a 23 
percent increase in black officers in the 
past five years. Yet some departments, 
such as Cleveland’s and Philadelphia’s, 
have lost ground. Alabama and Missis- 
sippi still bar blacks from their state 
police, and Massachusetts has only two 
on its 870-man force. 

Changes which seem to have im- 
proved relations between citizens and 
the police in many cities have not been 
matched by new crime-reduction 
methods. Much of the federal aid to 
police has gone for such flashy items as 
helicopters, computerized communica- 
tions systems, and new weaponry. Yet 
these have not produced a significant 
impact on crime. Little progress has 
been made on Commission proposals 
that police presence on the streets be 
increased by hiring civilians for clerical 
and administrative tasks. (New York 
City, with 32,000 policemen, has a 
maximum number of 3500 on the 
street at one time.) One discouraging 
indication of how little change has 
been made in five years is the striking 
similarity between the chapter on the 


police in the Crime Commission’s 1967 report and 
the police section of “Planning Guidelines and Pro- 
grams to Reduce Crime,” just released by the Justice 
Department for use in its eight “high-impact” cities, 
where a special effort will be made to reduce crime. 

The most promising “new” crime-control idea for 
the police is New York Commissioner Patrick Mur- 
phy’s neighborhood team system, a blend of the 
Crime Commission’s teams of policemen with the 
traditional “cop on the beat.” Simply stated, Murphy 
wants to decentralize responsibility so that each 
neighborhood has its own team of officers who would 
come to know its crime patterns, its residents, and its 
potential offenders. The team would then be held re- 
sponsible for reducing crime in the neighborhood. 
Murphy’s crime prevention and anticorruption 
strategies overlap, since the team’s commanding offi- 
cer would also be fully accountable (Murphy’s favor- 
ite word) for any corruption among his men. 

Murphy instituted his system in Detroit but left to 
become commissioner in New York before its results 
could be tested. He is adopting the same approach in 
New York; and Chief Jerry Wilson in Washington, 
D.C., Murphy’s protégé, believes his own form of this 
plan is responsible for some reductions in street 
crime in the nation’s capital. 

The neighborhood team has probably improved 
police-community relations in the cities where it is 
being used. It remains to be seen whether it will also 
result in significant reductions in crime 
or whether it will simply provide pres- 
sure for incomplete reporting of crimes 
to central headquarters, a time-hon- 
ored practice in earlier days when a 
precinct captain’s job depended on 
keeping a “clean beat.” 

Corrections. The same two goals it 
set for the police—crime reduction and 
humane treatment—also ran through 
the Commission’s 1967 report on cor- 
rections, where, as with the police, it 
believed that the goals were not incon- 
sistent and could, in fact, reinforce 
each other. To achieve these goals, the 
Commission urged a shift from the use 
of prisons to community treatment of 
offenders. Its reasoning can be simply 
summarized: if we take a person whose 
criminal conduct shows he cannot 
manage his life, lock him up with oth- 
ers like himself, increase his frustra- 
tions and anger, and take away from 
him any responsibility for planning his 
life, he is almost certain to be more 
dangerous when he gets out than when 
he went in. On this basis, the Commis- 
sion urged that only the very dan- 
gerous should be held in prison. It 
called for the development of halfway 
houses, programs to send offenders 
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home under intensive supervision, special school and 
employment programs, and other forms of nonprison 
treatment. 

In a few places there has been progress in carrying 
out these recommendations. California has devel- 
oped an extensive work-furlough program for prison- 
ers and also offers a subsidy to counties, which helps 
keep the state prison population low by putting more 
offenders on probation. The number of state prison- 
ers has declined from 28,000 to 21,000 in the past 
three years. Plans for new prisons have been 
scrapped and some of the existing ones are being 
closed. 

The boldest approach is that of Jerome Miller, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Youth Services. 
Mr. Miller concluded that his institutions were do- 
ing juvenile offenders more harm than good at a 
per capita cost to the state of $10,000 a year, enough, 
in his words, “to send a child to Harvard with a $100- 
a-week allowance, a summer vacation in Europe and 
once-a-week psychotherapy.” Within the next few 
months he plans to close all his institutions for com- 
mitted offenders and move the inmates to commu- 
nity-based work and education programs. He esti- 
mates that only 30 of the 800 juveniles now 
incarcerated are dangerous enough to be locked up, 
and he eventually hopes to get these into private psy- 
chiatric facilities. 

A few other states are moving more cautiously in 





Source: FBI Crime Reports, 1970. 
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the same direction. But as a whole the country has 
continued to place heavy emphasis on prisons. A re- 
cent survey by the Center for Criminal Justice at 
Harvard Law School showed that there are residen- 
tial facilities outside the walls of traditional prisons 
for less than 2 percent of adult offenders—and that 
most of these facilities were set up in the first two 
years after the Crime Commission's report. 

. Ironically, the best hope for a move away from in- 
 carceration may lie in the system's reaction to the 
. Slaughter at Attica. In much the same way that the 
fear of city riots prodded police chiefs to develop 
community relations programs in the late sixties, the 
fear of prison uprisings has forced officials to con- 
front such questions as how many of the 1200 in- 
mates at Attica really had to be in prison. 

It is sad but probably true that the fear of riots and 
the fiscal squeeze on the states are more likely to 
close down prisons than either a sense of humanity 
or a desire to prevent crime. 

The Courts. While there has been some overall im- 
provement in the police in the past five years, and 



















































the adjudication process—the responsibility of the 
courts—seems clearly to have deteriorated over the 
same period. Many lower criminal courts look more 
like factories than halls of justice. More than half of 
the people in jail in this country are there because 
they are awaiting trial, not because they have been 
convicted. Whatever deterrence of crime the threat of 
penal sanctions might exercise is undermined as 
thousands of defendants go free, not because they 
have been acquitted but because courts and prose- 
cutors are too overwhelmed by their work load to 
consider their cases. 

The total number of arrests, the source of the 
. courts’ business, increases about 5 percent a year. 
- More defendants are represented by lawyers who are 
. asserting their rights in court, including rights relat- 
. ing to confessions and police searches spelled out by 
| the U.S. Supreme Court during the 1960s. 
_ The result is that a cumbersome process, which 
- had managed to keep moving by herding large num- 


without consideration of possible defenses, has been 


~ way prosecutors and judges can keep the glacierlike 
. process moving at all is to drop cases or offer con- 
cessions to defendants who will agree not to assert 
their rights. Often the best way for defense counsel to 
get these concessions is to make repeated motions, 
seek adjournments, and generally try to drag out the 
. process as long as possible. Even lawyers who do not 
deliberately seek delay achieve the same result owing 
to their own overloaded schedules and the courts' in- 
efficiency. The rewards to defendants from this delay 
are enormous. Ninety-four thousand felony arrests in 
ew York City last year resulted in only 550 trials. 
‘he other cases were dismissed or reduced to misde- 
eanors in return for a guilty plea. 


perhaps corrections has held its own, the quality of 


+ bers of defendants through the courts on guilty pleas | 


further slowed. And delay begets delay. The only | 


To blame the Supreme Court or defense lawyers 
who seek their clients’ best interests is rather like 
blaming highway congestion on those who set speed 


limits and on drivers themselves. If we want the 


criminal system to be able to handle the present vol- 
ume of traffic, we must double and triple the number 
of courtrooms, judges, prosecutors, and defense 
counsel—and be ready to keep on increasing the 
number in the future. And even with such increases 
the system will depend heavily on bargaining for 
pleas of guilty. 

Five years ago the Crime Commission called for 
resources to enable courts to handle increased traffic, 
but it also outlined two possible approaches to reduc- 
ing the traffic. First, most cases involving drunks, first 
offenders, persons in need of psychiatric or medical 
treatment, and nondangerous offenders should be 
handled outside the criminal system. Prosecutors and 
defense counsel were encouraged to agree on alterna- 
tive forms of treatment before such cases get to court, 
thus avoiding court congestion and the destructive 
effects of pretrial stays in jail. In fact, most of these 
cases now are disposed of without a formal court de- 
cision, but usually only after they have added to the 
jam in the courts. 

Second, for those cases that remain, the Commis- 
sion urged the courts to adopt modern administrative 
and business management methods that would avoid 
repeated appearances and continuances. This recom- 
mendation has been ignored, although adopting it 
would help not only the courts but also the police, 
since prosecuting witnesses, including policemen, of- 
ten are required to come to court on five or more sep- 
arate occasions for a single case. Our society surely 
has the technology to schedule its judicial business to 
eliminate repeated appearances, continuances, and 
delay. The only way to keep delay from being ma- 
nipulated as part of the bargaining process is to have 
a system that gives the parties their “day in court"— 
but not a day every week. 


or the past five years crime has been a major 

national issue. More than $1.5 billion in new 

federal money has been appropriated for the 
nation's criminal justice system. One may fairly ask 
why there has been so little progress. 

Much of the answer lies in the inevitable hostility 
to change in any large bureaucracy. Proposals to sub- 
stitute halfway houses for high-security prisons and 
computers for court docket clerks, or to establish new 
educational requirements for police officers, threaten 
job security and challenge the propriety and worth of 
what is being done. When Commissioner Miller in 
Massachusetts abolished punishment cells for juve- 
nile offenders and allowed them to have long hair, 
some staff members permitted a series of escapes de- 
signed to discredit his administration. Two comments 
by employees suggest their frustration with the 
changes: “Years ago you could flatten the kids out 








id that would be the end of it.” “You wonder who's 
jail, us or the kids.” 
City dwellers have learned recently about the 


"blue flu" that often afflicts police officers who are- 


suspicious of proposed changes. Commissioner Rus- 
sell Oswald's apparent sense that he had to cater to 
the views of the guards at Attica—even at the risk of 
Scores of deaths—suggests how powerfully existing 
values now hold those working in the system. Strong 
and militant police and correctional officers" unions 
in the past few years have provided an organization 
which can mobilize this opposition to change. 

. Not all of the opposition to reform comes from 
within the bureaucracy. Many state and city legisla- 
tive bodies tend to be wary of changes, particularly 


those that may seem “soft” on criminals or that cost 


: money. And some changes—such as attempts to es- 
 tablish halfway houses or drug-treatment centers in 
residential neighborhoods—have evoked enormous 
hostility from private citizens. 
Notwithstanding these inherent pressures against 
ange, there was a strong sense of optimism in the 
mid-sixties that something could be done about 
crime. For the first time the federal government had 
acknowledged a responsibility to help the cities and 
states. Local police chiefs, prosecutors, and correc- 
- tional administrators worked with the Crime Com- 
mission from 1965 to 1967, and with the prospect of 
federal financial aid, began the arduous task of over- 
hauling their agencies. | 
... The year 1968 was a bad one for criminal justice. 
During the 1968 presidential campaign, Mr. Nixon 
repeatedly cited decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court as being the major cause of crime. The 
result was to provide police officials, prosecutors, leg- 
 islators, and the general public with an easy ex- 
planation for the enormous increases in crime in the 
late sixties. This relieved some of the pressure for 
change, a process which criminal justice officials were 
finding more painful and difficult than expected. 
. Atwas also in 1968 that the Congress, after a delay 
-of more than a year, finally passed the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act to provide aid to cities and 
states. As originally proposed, the Act would have 
given the Justice Department the power to dispense 
. funds directly to criminal justice agencies which car- 
` ried out the changes such as those recommended by 
the Crime Commission. But Attorney General Ram- 
»y Clark became embroiled with Congress over Sen- 
tor John McClellan's insistence that the Act provide 
authorization for wiretapping and bugging. Clark 
and President Johnson were strongly opposed to 
electronic surveillance.* However, Johnson's rela- 
-tions with Congress had deteriorated over the Viet- 
‘nam War, and. Clark had emerged as the Republi- 
cans whipping boy in preparation for the 1968 
presidential campaign. When the smoke had cleared, 
the Administration had settled for legislation which 
only authorized electronic surveillance but which 


* 


ed “block grants” of federal funds to the 
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States for the broad grantmaking authority in the 
Justice Department. 

The seriousness of this legislative defeat soon be- 
came clear. The principal justification for federal aid 
was that it would provide an incentive for cities and 
States to make changes in criminal justice agencies. 
But with block grants the federal government cannot 
directly push for reform. It simply gives a lump sum 
to each state to be distributed in accordance with the 
states own written plan. These plans are the prod- 
ucts of large new state bureaucracies, many of which 
are controlled by old-line representatives of the state 
and local police departments, courts, prosecutors, 
and correctional agencies that need to be changed. 
Since the state plans are rather general and require 
only superficial changes in the agencies, much of the 
money has been spent to preserve the status quo. 


hus, except for a few states where the plan- 
ning agencies have insisted on substantial 
change as a condition of funding, there is little 
to show for the almost one billion dollars that has 
been spent. Some of the early funds were wasted on 
military equipment for riot control. In one state a 
congressional committee found federal funds had 


been used to send families of law-enforcement offi- 


cials to college. At a hearing last fall, the Conference 
of Mayors charged that "there is a wide-spread fail- — 
ure to comply with the spirit of the law as it relates to 

distributing funds to cities to fight crime." And the 

former administrator of the Act, Charles Rogovin, 

has made the drastic suggestion that the Law En- 

forcement Assistance Administration's funds “be fro- 

zen until its house is in shape." 

Unquestionably some of the problems are those at- 
tendant on any new federal grant program. Some re- 
sult from the highly political nature of the crime is- 
sue. It has been suggested that the eight “high- 
impact" cities, each of which will receive $25 million 
in the next two and one half years, were picked with 
at least one eye on the 1972 election. Perhaps the 
most fundamental defect in terms of crime control is 
the lack of research. Largely because Congressman 
John Rooney of Brooklyn, the chairman of the key 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is suspicious of research, there has been a 
five-year drought in funds for the research autho- 
rized by the original Act. Thus, not much more is 
known about specific techniques of crime prevention 
today than was known five years ago, and the pros- 
pect for new answers in the next few years is bleak. 


“Johnson felt so strongly on this subject that when he heard a.mis- 
taken rumor that the Commission had voted an endorsement of - 
electronic surveillance, he told his staff he did not want the Com- 
mission's report delivered to the White House. Before I had to re: 
sort to the alternative, suggested by Elizabeth Drew in her Ma 
1968, article in The Atlantic (^On G iving Oneself a Hotfoot, G 
ernment by Commission”), of “tossing the report over the V 
House fence," the President's staff agreed to recei 








Even if every change the Commission called for in 
police, courts, and correctional agencies had been 
made, the resulting reduction in crime would prob- 
ably have been more than offset by increases result- 
ing from the enormous spread of drug addiction. The 
. best present estimate is that there are 250,000 addicts 
-in the United States, of whom between one third and 
one half live in New York City. Research has shown 
that the same young people at the bottom of the so- 
cial and economic ladder who commit the bulk of 
predatory crime are most likely to become addicts. 
(Five out of every six addicts in New York City are 
black; about half are under twenty-two years of age.) 
Their addiction adds to the already great likelihood of 
their committing crimes the need to raise $25 to $100 
each day to buy heroin. The results have been ex- 
plosive. Some cities are reporting that almost half of 
those in jail are addicts. One judge in Washington 
found that 75 percent of the defendants brought into 
court on felony charges were addicts. 

Five years ago, the Crime Commission recognized 
addiction as a major source of crime, but as four dis- 
senting members of the Commission noted, the ma- 
jority was unwilling even to explore alternatives to 
the present drug enforcement policy, which, by re- 
quiring addicts to get their heroin illicitly, puts 
enormous pressure on them to rob, steal, prostitute 
themselves, or sell drugs to raise money. Recently, as 
an extension of this policy, we have negotiated with 
Turkey, France, and Mexico and other drug- 
producing countries in an attempt to cut off the sup- 
ply at the source. This has been combined with at- 
tempts to stop drugs at the borders of the United 
States. The most dramatic example was “Operation 
Intercept,” aimed at persons bringing marijuana 
across the Mexican border, and some experts think 
that the only result was a temporary increase in the 
price of marijuana in the United States and a switch 
by thousands of marijuana users to heroin. In any 
event, it is perfectly clear that heroin and other drugs 
are still plentiful and that federal law enforcement 
has served primarily to keep the price at a high level, 
with the resultant pressure on addicts to commit 
crimes to support their habits. 

The most significant change in drug policy in the 
past five years is that at the same time that several 
agencies of the federal government are devoting 
enormous resources to the apparently futile effort to 
stop heroin traffic, the country has moved quietly to 
a policy of dispensing another addictive drug—meth- 
adone—on a maintenance basis. Labeled as "experi- 
mental," methadone projects now exist in cities and 
towns all over the country. Many such projects are 
funded by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and all require a federal permit. 

It was originally thought that methadone in some 
mysterious way provided a "blockade" to the effects 
of heroin, but it is now clear that many addicts take 
^ heroin and m hadone (and other drugs) inter- 
changeably. B. rugs are addictive; 
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because they believe it is easier to stabilize doses; 





a "high" if taken in large doses; and both can prob- 
ably be given at sustaining dosages that would per- 
mit most addicts to lead more or less normal lives. 
Many doctors prefer methadone as a sustaining drug. 







some would prefer heroin because they think it has a- 
better effect on the patient's emotional state. The 
biggest difference between heroin and methadone is. 
probably political rather than pharmacological— 
methadone does not have the history and the con- 
notations that make it so difficult for heroin to be - 
considered as a form of medical treatment. 

Partly for the same reason, among addicts heroin 
is still clearly the “drug of choice.” As long as it is 
available it is unlikely that even a massive meth- | 
adone maintenance program open to all addicts 
would dramatically reduce the number of heroin 
users. 

Concern about crime by heroin addicts has re- 
sulted in support for experimental heroin-main- 
tenance programs from unexpected sources. In recent 
weeks a special committee of the staid American Bar 
Association has called for such experiments. So have 
United States Attorney Whitney North Seymour, Jr., 
and Police Commissioner Patrick Murphy in New 
York City and Sheriff John Buckley in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. Mayor Lindsay would al- 
most certainly have set up such a program already 
but for the strong opposition of Congressman Rangel 
and several other black leaders. They see this ap- 
proach as "writing off" their people and fear that 
whatever deterrent effect the possibility of addiction 
might have on marginal drug users might be under- 
mined if the worst they faced by becoming addicted 
was a daily trip to a government dispensary. 

Another factor that has discouraged such pro- 
grams is a prevailing misconception in this country 
that the British system of making heroin available to 
addicts at government-regulated clinics has resulted 
in a large increase in addiction. While this was true 
when individual doctors were permitted to prescribe 
heroin freely, two years ago the British began con- 
trolling distribution by individual doctors and now 
make drugs available through government-spon- 
sored clinics. The result is that the number of ad- 
dicts in England has stabilized at less than 3000. 
(A recent study counted six times that number in 
one forty-block area in New York City.) There ap- 
pears to be little crime committed in England to- 
day by addicts seeking money for drugs, because 
addicts pay either nothing or 2 cents per dose for 
their heroin. 

à would be a mistake to expect that most addicts 
will give up crime altogether once they can get free 
heroin from clinics. A prostitute in the Addiction Re- - 
search and Treatment Corporation Center in. Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant explained it clearly: “Now that l'm 
on methadone, I cc like a “human tage for the first 
















































both. can give foe ee 


cks. But I don't have to do as much as long as I can 
get my drugs here." 
. Just as methadone is turning out to be no "magic 
bullet," so we would have to anticipate that many 
heroin addicts maintained at clinics would commit 
crimes. But controlling crime is not finding one total 
answer; it is chipping away with a number of partial 
answers. By relieving the enormous economic pres- 

e of addiction, it may be possible to offset par- 

ly the enormous increase in criminality accounted 

: by ad diction. 

nless researchers find a nonaddictive substitute 

heroin, we will probably soon see a few govern- 
ment-sponsored heroin maintenance experiments in 
the United States. And if the experience with meth- 
 adone is any guide, it seems a fair, if somewhat 
gloomy, guess that five years from now public pres- 
sure to reduce crime will have forced acceptance of 
. heroin maintenance as a generally available form of 
. treatment. 


y, | either improving the criminal justice system 
nor relieving addicts of the additional eco- 
. -& “nomic pressure to commit crimes that their 
addiction imposes on them is likely to make much 
difference in crime rates if millions of people believe 
crime is their best route to a decent life. We rely for 
self-protection more than we usually recognize on 
moral restraints based on a sense that each member 
of society has a stake in obeying the law. The sense 
of belonging to a community that underlies much of 
this moral restraint is undermined if the conduct of 
the rich and the powerful is characterized by self- 
ishness, and if the government appears to have little 
concern for the plight of those for whom life is diffi- 
cult. 
Continuing denial of opportunity, combined with 
the anonymity of city life, is destroying the social 
pressure to abstain from crime. The riots of the mid- 
sixties showed one possible outlet for the deep frus- 
tration and hatred felt by young blacks in the cities— 
the same group that is already responsible for a large 
proportion of serious crime. In New York City pred- 
 atory "rat packs” of juveniles roam the city. They 
justify what they do as “getting even," and the 
thought that their victims are human beings with 
lives and feelings of their own seems foreign to them. 
> It would be a tragic mistake to assume that we can 
look to the law-enforcement system to control crime 
“other restraints disappear. To understand this we 
need only look at the situation from the point of view 
of the potential criminal. The odds against the police 
catching the average burglar—either at the scene or 
later—are probably no better than 50 to 1. And if he 
ds arrested, he has a good chance of having his case 
dropped or of being put on probation. A middle- 
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class citizen with a reasonably comfortable life may 
be deterred by these odds; he has too much to lose 
But 25 million people in the United States live belos 
the officially defined poverty line. In a society wher 
television commercials are constantly reminding u 
that every self-respecting American should be driv 
ing a new car and flying off for a Caribbean vacation 
crime may seem like the only good bet for thos 
whose lives are little more than a struggle to survive. 
Even if we double or quadruple the effectiveness. 
of law enforcement (and there is no reason to thin 
we can) and reduce the odds proportionately, it may 
still be a good bet. Crime will be a worse gamble 
only when people have decent enough lives on the 
outside so they are unwilling to risk arrest and con- 
viction. | 
The view that the level of crime is determined less. 
by law enforcement than by the extent to which we 
make life worthwhile for those at the bottom of the. 
economic and social ladder is not a partisan one. 
Five years ago the Crime Commission, which in- 
cluded such staunch conservatives as William Rog- 
ers, currently Secretary of State, and Lewis Powell, 
one of President Nixon's most recent appointees to 
the Supreme Court, unanimously reported that the 
Commission | 


. . . has no doubt whatever that the most significant 
action that can be taken against crime is action de- 
signed to eliminate slums and ghettos, to improve 
education, to provide jobs, to make sure that every. 
American is given the opportunities and freedoms. 
that will enable him to assume his responsibilities. 


The country seems to be proceeding on the con- 
trary assumption. In a two-year period when federal- 
appropriations for the Law Enforcement Assistance - 
Administration program increased from $270 million - 
to $700 million, funds for the federal juvenile-delin- - 
quency programs were cut from $15 to $10 million. 
Against the background of the tremendous increase - 
in crime committed by blacks, whatever notions of 
fiscal soundness or social justice are thought to un- 
derlie the Administration's apparent acceptance of 
Daniel P. Moynihan's proposal for “benign neglect" 
of blacks, that policy seems almost certain to have 
disastrous effects on crime. ! 

The Crime Commission's final conclusion was that 
"controlling crime in America is an endeavor that 
will be slow and hard and costly. But America can 
control crime if it will.” At that time I thought there 
was hope for changes that would both strengthen the 
agencies of criminal administration and reduce the 
injustices that underlie much crime. I still do not be- - 
lieve that we have to settle for a society where we live - 
in fear of each other. But today, I find it hard to- 
point to anything that is being done that is likely to 
reduce crime even to the level of five years ago. [3 
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young man said he wanted to go to bed 
with Alexandra because she had an inter- 
esting mind. He was a cabdriver and she 
- had admired the curly back of his head. Still she was 
surprised. He said he would pick her up again in 
about an hour and a half. Because she was fair and a 
responsible person she placed between them a bar- 
rier of truthful information. She said, I suppose you 
don’t know many middle-aged women. 
You don’t look so middle-aged to me. I mean, ev- 
 eryone likes what they like. That is, Pm interested in 
your point of view, your way of life. Anyway, he said, 
peering into the mirror, your face is nice and your 
eyebrows are out of sight. 
.— Make it two hours, she said. I’m visiting my father, 
-. whom I happen to love. 

I love mine too, he said. He just doesn't love me. 
Too, too bad. m 

OK. That's enough, she said. Because they had al- 
ready had the following factual and introductory 
conversation. — — | 

How old are your kids? 


Wisconsin. Cali- 


He leaned on his horn to move a sixteen-wheel _ 
trailer truck delivering Kleenex to the A&P. i 

I wish you'd stop that, she said. I hate that kind of 
driving. 

Why? Oh! Yowre an idealist! He looked through 
his rearview mirror straight into her eyes. But were 
you married? Ever? 

Once. For years. 

Who to? 

It's hard to describe. A revolutionist. 

Really? Could I know him? What's his name? We 
say revolutionary nowadays. 

Oh? 

By the way, my name's Dennis. I probably like 
you, he said. | | 

You do, do you? Well, why should you? And let 
me ask you something. What do you mean by nowa- 
days? eo a AS mE 
By the birdseed of St. Francis, he said, taking a ` 
tiny brogue to the tip of his tongue. I meant no harm. — 

Nowadays! she said. What does that mean? I guess 
you think you’re kind of brand-new. You're not so 
brand-new. The telephone was brand-new. The air- - 


plane was brand-new. You've been seen on earth be- 


fore. 


















































.. Eighty years, said her father, glad to be useful. Once 
-he had explained electrical storms before you could 
find the Book of Knowledge. Nowin the cave of old age, 
he continued to amass wonderful information. But he 
was sick with oldness. His arteries had a hopeless fu- 
_ture, and conversation about all that obsolescent tub- 
ften displaced very interesting subjects. 

lay he said, Alexandra! Don't show me the 
gain. I’m not interested anymore. You know 
She had just pointed to a simple sunset happen- 
outside his hospital window. It was a red ball—all 
alone, without its evening streaking clouds—a red 
ball falling hopelessly west, just missing the Hudson 
River, Jersey City, Chicago, the Great Plains, the 
. Golden Gate—falling, falling. 

Then in Russian he sighed some Pushkin. Not for 
me, the spring. Nye dyla menya . . . He slept. She 
read the large-print edition of The Guns of August. A 
half hour later, he opened his eyes and told her how, 
in that morning's Times, the Phoenicians had sailed 
to Brazil in about 500 B.C. A remarkable people. The 
Vikings too were remarkable. He spoke well of the 
Chinese, the Jews, the Greeks, the Indians—all the 
jd. commercial people. Actually he had never 
knocked an entire nation. International generosity 
had been started in him during the late nineteenth 
century by his young mother and father, candle- 
holders inside the dark tyranny of the czars. It was 
childhood training. Thoughtfully, he passed it on. 

In the hospital bed next to him, a sufferer named 
.. John feared the imminent rise of the blacks of South 
.. Africa, the desperate blacks of Chicago, the yellow 
. Chinese, and the Ottoman Turks. He had more rea- 
. Son than Alexandra's father to dread the future be- 
cause his heart was strong. He would probably live to 
See it all. He believed the Turks when they came 
would bring to NYC diseases like cholera, virulent 
scarlet fever, and particularly leprosy. 

Leprosy! for gods sakes! said Alexandra. John! 
Upset yourself with reality for once! She read aloud 
from the 7imes about the bombed, burned lepers’ 
colonies in North Vietnam. Her father said, Please, 
Alexandra, today, no propaganda. Why do you con- 
stantly pick on the United States? He remembered 
he first time he’d seen the American Flag on wild 
llis Island. Under its protection and working like a 
orse, he'd read Dickens, gone to medical school, 
- Shot like a surface-to-air missile right into the 
iddle class. 

- Then he said, But they shouldn't put a flag in the 
middle of the chocolate pudding. It's ridiculous. 
It's Memorial Day, said the nurse's aide, removing 
nis tray. 





3. 


the early evening Dennis stood at the door of 






and they were disengaged.. 
























way and that. Underuse in a time of population 
stress, he muttered. He entered the kitchen and 
sniffed the kitchen air. It doesn't matter, he said. 
aloud. He took a fingerful of gravy out of the pot on- 
the stove. Beef stew, he whispered. Then he opened | 
the door to the freezer compartment and said Sweet 
Jesus! because there were eleven batches of the same, - 
neatly stacked and frozen. They were for Alexandra's — 
junkies whose methadone required lots of protein 

and carbohydrates. | 

I wouldn't have them in my house. It's a wonder 
you got a cup and saucer left. Creeps, said Dennis. - 
However, yes indeed, I will eat this stuff. Why? Does . 
it make me think of home or of something else? he - 
asked. I think, a movie I once saw. 

Apple turnovers! You know I have to admit it, our 
commune isn't working too well. Probably because 
it's in Brooklyn and the food coop isn't together. But 
it’s cool, they've accepted the criticism. NE 

You have lots of junk in here, he pointed out after 
dinner. He had decided to give the place some re- 
spectful attention. He meant armchairs, lamps, desk - 
sets, her grandmother's wedding portrait, and an um- 
brella stand with two of her father's canes. 

Um, said Alexandra, it's rentcontrolled. 

You know what I like to do, Alexandra? I like to sit 
with a girl and look at a late movie, he said. It's an 
experience common to Americans at this hour. It's 
important to be like others, to dig the average dude, 
you have to be him. Be HIM. It's groovier than a lot 
of phony gab. You'd be surprised how friendly you 
get. 

I'm not against friendliness, she said, I’m not even 
against Americans. | 

They watched half of A Day at the Races. This is - 
very relaxing he said. It's kind of long though, isn't 
it? Then he began to undress. He held out his arms. 
He said, Alexandra I really can't wait anymore. I'm a 
sunrise person. I like to go to bed early. Can I stay a 
few days? 

He gave reasons. 1. It was a Memorial Day week- 
end, and the house in Brooklyn was full of tripping 
visitors. 2. He was disgusted with them anyway be- 
cause they'd given up the most beautiful batik work 
for fashionable tiedying. 3. He and Alexandra could - 
take some good walks in the morning because all the — 
parks to walk in were the lightest green. He had no- 
ticed that the tree on the corner though dying of 
buses was green at the beginning of many twigs. 4. 
He could talk to her about the kids, help her to un- 
derstand their hangups, their incredible virtues. He - 
had missed being one of them by about 7 useless 
years. 

So many reasons are not essential, Alexandra said. 
She offered him a brandy. Holy toads! he said furi- 
ously. You know Pm not into that. Touched by 
gloom, he began to remove the heavy shoes he wore. 
for mountain walking. He dropped his pants and. 
stamped on them a couple of times to make sure: 


Alexandra, in the first summer dress of spring, 
stood still and watched. She breathed deeply because 
of having been alone for a year or two. She put her 
two hands over her ribs to hold her heart in place 
and also out of modesty to quiet its immodest thud. 
Then they went to bed in the bedroom and made 
love until that noisy disturbance ended. She couldn't 
hear one interior sound. Therefore they slept. 

In the morning she became interested in reality 
again, which she had always liked. She wanted to 
talk about it. She began with a description of John, 
her father's neighbor in the hospital. 

Turks? Far out! Well he's right. And another 
thing. Leprosy is coming. It's coming to the Forest 
Hills County Fair, the Rikers Island Jamboree, the 
Fillmore East, and the Ecolocountry Gardens in 
Westchester. In August. 

Reality? A lesson in reality? Am I a cabdriver? No. 
I drive a cab but I am not a cabdriver. I'm a song 
hawk. A songmaker. I’m a poet, in other words. Do 
you know that every black man walking down the 
street today is a poet? But only one white honky devil 
in 10. One in ten. 

Nowadays I write for the Lepers all the time. Fuck 
poetry. The Lepers dig me. I dig them. 

The Lepers, Alexandra said. 

Cool! You know them? No? Well, you may have 
known them under their old name. They used to be 
called The Split Atom. But they became too popular 
and their thing is anonymity. That's what they're 
known for. They'll probably change their name after 
the summer festivals. They might move to the coun- 
try and call themselves Winter Moss. 

Do you really make a living now? 

Oh, yes. Ido. Ido. Amongtechnicianslike myself 1 do. 

Now: I financially carry “4 of a 12-person 3-chil- 
dren commune. I only drive a cab to keep on top of 
the world of illusion, you know Alexandra, to rap 
. with the bourgeoisies, the fancy whores, the straight 

. ladies visiting their daddies. Oh, excuse me, he said. 

. Now Alexandra: Imagine this: two bass guitars, a 
country violin, one piccolo, and drums. The Lepers 
theme song! He sat up in bed. The sun shone on his 
chest. He had begun to think of breakfast, but he 
sang so that Alexandra could know him better and 
dig his substantialness. 


ooooh 
first my finger goes goes goes 
then my nose 

then baby my toes 


if you love me this way 
Tl go your way 
my little Neck rose 


anyway any day 


Well? he asked. He looked at Alexandra. Was she 
going to cry? I thought you were such a reality freak. 


Alexandra. That's the way it is in the real world. 


The kids! the kids! Though terrible troubles hang 
over them, such as the absolute end of the known 
world quickly by detonation or slowly through the 
easygoing destruction of natural resources, they are 
still, even now, optimistic, humorous, and brave. In 
fact, they intend enormous changes at the last 
minute. 

Come on, said Alexandra, hardhearted, an enemy 


of generalization, there are all kinds. My boys aren't 


like that. 

Yes, they are, he said, angry. You bring them 
around. I'll prove it. Anyway, I love them. He tried 
for about 20 minutes, forgetting breakfast, to show 
Alexandra how to look at things in this powerful last- 
half-of-the-century way. She tried. She had always 
had a progressive if sometimes reformist disposition, 
but at that moment, listening to him talk, she could 
see straight ahead over the thick hot rod of love to- 
solitary age and lonesome death. 


4. 


But there’s nothing to fear my dear girl, her father 
said. When you get there you will not want to live a 
hell of a lot. Nothing to fear at all. You will be used 
up. You are like a coal burning, smoldering. Then 


there's nothing left to burn. Finished. Believe me, he => 


said, although he hadn’t been there yet himself, at 
that moment you won't mind. Alexandra’s face was a 
bit rumpled, listening. 

Don't look at me like that! he said. He was too sen- 
sitive to her appearance. He hated her to begin to 
look older the way she'd had to in the last 20 years. 
He said, Now J have seen people die. A large num- 
ber. Not one or two. Many. They are good and ready. - 
Pain. Despair. Unconsciousness, nightmares. Per- . 
fectly good comas, wrecked by nightmares. They are . 
ready. You will be too, Sashka. Don't worry so much. 

Ho Ho Ho said John in the next bed listening. 
through the curtains. Doc. I’m not ready. I feel ter- 
rible, I got lousy nightmares. I don't sleep a wink. . 
But I’m not ready. I can't piss without this tube. 
Lonesomeness! Boy! Did you ever see one of my kids. 
visiting, No! Still I am not ready. NOT READ Y. 
He spelled it out looking at the ceiling or through it, 
to the roof garden for incurables and from there to . 
God. » 


» 


The next morning Dennis said: I would rather die - 

than go to the hospital. 
For gods sakes why? : 
Why? Because I hate to be in the hands of strang- 
ers. They don't let you take the pills you got that you 
know work, then if you need one of their pills, even if 
you buzz, they don't come. The nurse and three in- 
king out in the information booth. I've 
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is! You're too dumb. You sound like some 

tious old lady with rape dreams. 
nat's cool, he said. I am an old lady about my 
health. I mean I like it. I want my teeth to go right 
on. Right on sister. He began to sing, then stopped. 
- Listen! Your destiny's in their hands. It's up to them. 
Do you live? Or are you a hippie crawling creep from 
. their point of'view? Then die! 

< Really. Nobody ever decides to let you die. In fact 

iat's what's wrong. They decide to keep people alive 
for years after death has set in. 
ou mean like your father? 
andra leaped out of bed stark naked. My fa- 
er! Why he's got 20 times your zip. 

Cool it! he said. Come back. I was just starting to 
fuck you and you get so freaked. 

And another thing. Don't use that word. I hate it. 
. When you're with a woman you have to use the lan- 
-guage that's right for her. 
.. What do you want me to say? 
. lwant you to say, I was just starting to make love 
to you, etc. 

. Well, that's true, said Dennis, I was. When she re- 
turned to him, he only touched the tips of her fingers 
though all of her was present. He kissed each finger 
and said right after each kiss, I want to make love to 
you. He did this sweetly, not sarcastically. 
© Dennis, Alexandra said in an embarrassment of 
recognition, you look like one of my placements, in 
fact you look like a kid, Billy Platoon. His real name 
is Platon but he calls himself Platoon so he can go to 
Vietnam and get killed like his stepbrother. He's a 
dreamy boy. 

. Alexandra, you talk a lot, now hush, no politics. 
Alexandra continued for a sentence or two. He 
carries a stick with a ball full of nails attached, like 
some medieval weapon, in case an enemy from Suf- 
folk Street CIA's him. That's what they call it. 
Never heard that before. Besides I’m jealous. And 
also I'm the enemy from Suffolk Street. 
. No, no said Alexandra. Then she noticed in her 

mother's bedroom bureau mirror across the room a 

mall piece of her naked self. She said Ugh! 

_ There! There! said Dennis lovingly, caressing what 
he thought she'd looked at, a couple of rippled inches 
between her breast and belly. It's natural, Alexandra. 
Men don't change as much as women. Among all the 
animals, human females are the only ones to lose es- 
rogen as they get older. 


n there was nothing to talk about for half an 
Our. 2 
But how come you knew that? she asked. The 
things you. know, Dennis. What for? 
 Why—for my art, he said. And despite his youth he 
ested from love the way artists often do in order to 
ng. He sang: 
Camp out 
out in the forest daisy 
under the gallows tree. 


with the 
ace of pentacles 
and me 


daisy flower 


What of the 
earth's ecology 
you're drivin too fast 
Daisy you're drivin alone 
Hey Daisy cut the ignition 
let the oil 
back in the stone. 


Oh. I like that one. I admire it! Alexandra said. Bi 
in fact, is ecology a good word for a song? It's techni- 
palus s > 
Any word is good, it’s the big word today anyway, 
said Dennis. It’s what you do with the word. The lan- 
guage and the idea, they work it out together. 
Really? Where do you get most of your ideas? — 
I don't know if I want to eat or sleep, he said. I 
think I just want to nuzzle your titty. Talk talk talk, - 
Most? Well, I would say the majority are from a- 
magazine, The Scientific American. i 
During breakfast, language remained on his mind. - 
Because of this, he was silent. After the pancakes, he - 
said, Actually Alexandra, I can use any words I want. . 
And I have. I proved it last week in a conversation just - 
like this one. I asked these blue-eyed cats to give mea . 
dictionary. I just flipped the pages and jabbed and the — 
word I hit was Ophidious. But I did it, because the word - 
does the dreaming for you. The WORD. 
To a tune that was probably “On Top of Old - 
Smoky" he sang: 


The ophidious garden 
was invented by Freud 


where three ladies murdered 
oh three ladies murdered 


the pricks of the birds 


the cobra is buried 
the rattlesnake writhes 


in the black snakey garden 
in the blue snakey garden 


in the hairs of my wives. 


More coffee please, he said with pride and modesty. _ 
It's better than most of your songs, Alexandra said. 
It's a poem isn't it? It is better. gs 

What? What? It is not better, it is not, god damn. It. 
isnot. . . It just isn't. . . oh, excuse me for losing. 
my cool like that. B 

Forget it sonny, Alexandra said respectfully. I only. 
meant I liked it, but I know, I'm too frank from liv-- 
ing alone so much I think. Anyway, how come yo 
always think about wives wives mothers? —. 








you noticed it yet? That's my bag. I'm a mother- 
fucker. 

= Oh, she said, I see. But I’m not a mother, Dennis. 
© Yes, you are, Alexandra. I’ve figured out a lot 
about you. I know. I act like the weekend stud some- 
times. But I wrote you a song. Just last night in the 
^ cab. I think about you. The Lepers'll never dig it. 
> They don't know too much about life. They're still 
baby bees trying to make it to the next flower, but 
some oldtimer'll tape it, some sore dude who's been 
out of it for a couple of years who wants to grow. 
He'll smell the shit in it. 

Oh 
I know something about you baby 


that's sad 
don't be mad 
baby 
That you will never have children at 
rest 
at that beautiful breast 
my love 


But see 
everywhere you go, children follow you 
for more 
many more 
are the children of your life 
than the children of the married wife. 


That one is out of the Bible, he said. 
6. 


Pa, Alexandra said, don't you think a woman in 
this life ought to have at least one child? 

No doubt about it, he said. You should have when 
you were married to Granofsky, the Communist. We 
disagreed. He had no sense of humor. He's probably 
boring the Cubans to death this minute. But he was 
an intelligent person otherwise. I would have 
brilliant grandchildren. They would not necessarily 
have the same politics. 

Then he looked at her, her age and possibilities. 
He softened. You don't look so bad. You could still 

marry dear girl. Then he softened further thinking of 
hopeless statistics he had just read about the ratio of 
women to men. Actually! So what! It's not impor- 
tant, Alexandra. According to the Torah, only the 
man is commanded to multiply. You are not com- 
manded. You have a child, you don't have, God 
doesn't care. You don't have one, you call in the 
maid. You say to your husband, sweetie, get my 
maid with child. OK. Well, your husband has any- 
way been fooling around with the maid for a couple 
of years, but now it's a respectable business. Good. 
. You don't have to go through the whole thing, nine 
. months, complications, maybe a Caesarean, no no 
pronto, a child for the Lord, Hosanna. 
— Pa, she said, several weeks later, but what if I did 


e. 
.a baby? 









took hold of his chest with his right hand, the hospi- 





rible long medical look, which included her entire 
body. He said, why do you ask this question? He be- 
came red in the face, which had never happened. He 





















































tal buzzer with the left. First, he said, I want the 
nurse! Now! Then he ordered Alexandra: Marry! 


ds 


Dennis said: I don't know how I got into this shit. 
It's not right, but because your habits and culture are 
different, I will compromise. What I suggest is this: 
Alexandra. The three children in our commune be- 
long to us all. No one knows who the father is. It's far 
out. I swear—by the cock of our hard-up gods, I 
swear it's beautiful. One of them might be mine. But 
she doesn’t have any distinguishing marks. Why - 
don't you come and live with us and we'll all raise — 
that kid up to be a decent human and humane being © 
in this world. We need a slightly older person, we 
really do, with a historic sense. We lack that. 

Thank you, Alexandra replied. No. 

Her father said: Explain it to me please. For what 
purpose did you act out this nonsense? For love? At 
your age. Money? Some conniver flattered you. You 
probably made him supper. Some starving ne'er-do- 
well probably wanted a few meals and said why not? — 
This middle-aged fool is an easy mark. She’ll give me — 
pot roast at night, bacon and eggs in the morning. . 

No Pa, no, Alexandra said. Please, you'll get- 
sicker. ! 

John in the next bed dying with a strong heart 
wrote a little note to him. Doc, you're crazy. Don't 
leave enemies. That girl is loyal! She hasn't missed a 
Tues., Thurs. or Sat. Did you ever see one of my kids 
visit? Something else. I feel worse and worse. But Pm 
still not ready. : 

I want to tell you one more thing, her father said. 
You are going to embitter my last days and ruin my - 
life. 

After that, Alexandra hoped every day for her fa- 
ther's death, so that she could have a child without 
ruining his interesting life at the very end of it when 
ruin is absolutely retroactive. 

Finally, Dennis said: Then let me at least share the 
pad with you. It'll be to your advantage. | 

No, Alexandra said. Please Dennis. I’ve got to go © 
to work early. Pm sleepy. 

I dig. lve been a joke to you. You've used me in a 
bad way. That's not cool. That smells under heaven. 

No, Alexandra said. Please, Shut up. Anyway, how 
do you know you're the father? 

Come on, he said, who else would be? 

Alexandra smiled, bit her lip to the edge of blood 
to show pain politely. She was thinking about the 
continuity of her work, how to be proud and not lose 
a productive minute. She thought about the mem- 
bers of her case load one by one. " 
She said, Dennis, I know exactly what I’m going to 





































that « case, this is it, I’m splitting. 
his is what Alexandra did in order to make good 
use of the events of her life. She invited three preg- 
nant clients who were 15 and 16 years old to live with 
her. She visited each one and explained to them that 
she was pregnant too, and that her apartment was 
very large. Although they had disliked her because 
w she'd always worried more about the boys, they 
moved out of the homes of their bad- -tempered par- 
ents within a week. At the very first evening meal 
began to give Alexandra good advice about 
men which she did appreciate years later. She en- 
red their health and her own and she took notes as 
well. She established a precedent in. social work | 
^which-would not-be-followed-or evem mentioned in- 
State journals for about five years. 
.— Alexandra's father's life was not ruined, nor did he 
. have to die. Shortly before the baby's birth, he fell 
. hard on the bathroom tiles, cracked his skull, dipped 
_ the wires of his brain into his heart’s blood. Short cir- 
"uit! He lost 20, 30 years in the flood, the faces of 
nephews, in-laws, the names of two Presidents, and a 
war. His eyes were rounder, he was often awestruck, 
but he was smart as ever, and able to begin again 
with. fewer scruples to notice and appreciate. 
a. born and.named. Dennis for his fa- 
Of course his last name was Granofsky because 
of Alexandra’ s husband Granofsky the Communist. 
The Lepers who had changed their name to the - 
Edible Amanita taped the following song in his tiny 
honor. It was called “Who? I.” 
. The lyrics are simple. They are: 
|... Who is the father? 
Who is the father 
Who is the father 


I am the father 
I am the father 
I am the father. 


Dennis himself sang the solo which was I! I! I! I! in a 
-hoarse enraged prophetic voice. He had been brave 
.to acknowledge the lyrics. After a 38-hour marathon 


FATHER AND SON 


by William Stafford 


Enormous Changes at the Last Minute 


encounter at his commune he was asked to leave. 
The next afternoon he moved to a better brownston: 
about four blocks away where occasional. fatherhood 
was expected. 

On the baby’s third birthday, Dennis and the Fai 
Fields of Corn produced a Folk Rock album because. 
that was the new sound and exciting. It was called 
For Our Son. Tuned-in listeners could hear how taps. 
played by the piccolo about 40 times a verse, flitted. 
in and out of the long dark drum rolls, the ordinary. 
banjo chords, and the fiddle tune which was some- 
thing but not exactly like “Lullabye and goodnight.” 


Will you come to see me Jack 
. When. I'm old and very shaky?.. 
Yes I will for you're ‘my dad 
And you've lost your last old lady 
Though you traveled very far 
To the highlands and the badlands 
And ripped off the family car 
still old dad, I won't forsake you. 


Will you come to see me Jack? 
Though I'm really not alone 
Sull Pd like to see my boy 
For we're lonesome for our own 
Yes I will for you're my dad 
^ Though you dumped me and my brothers 
And you sizzled down the road | 
tune other EART mothers: 
Will vou come to see me Jack? 
Though I look like time boiled over 
Growing old is not a lark 
Yes I will for vou're my dad 
Though we never saw a nickel 
As we struggled up life's ladder 
I will call you and together 
We will cuddle up and see 
What the weather's like in Key West 
On the old-age home TV. 


This song was sung coast to coast and became fa- ` 
mous from the dark Maine woods to Texas' shining 
gulf. It was responsible for a statistical increase in 
deum to old-age homes by the apprehensive 
middle-aged and the astonished young. O 


No sound—a spell—on, on out 

where the wind went, our kite sent back 
its thrill along the string that 

sagged but sang and said, “I’m here! 
I’m here!”—till broke somewhere, 


gone years ago, but sailed forever clear A. 


of earth. I hold —whatever tugs _ 
the other end—TI hold that string. 





THE SENATE OBSERVED 


A Recol lection - 


by Harry McPherson 


Where men are actors, part of a great 
public show. And where a student of 
personality may observe whatever it is that 
makes men strong or weak, driving or 
passive, hard or vulnerable. 


10 P.M., JANUARY 31, 1956 


he long drive from Texas is almost over. It has 
been raining, and a cold mist still hangs over 
the highway. 

Twenty miles to go. Virginia darkness, hills and 
white fences, the easy pastoral South. 

My back aches. I drive like a robot. The old Buick 
is full of cigarettes and bags, books and pictures. 
There is no sound but the roar of its engine and the 
wet tearing whine of its tires. We have not talked for 
a long time now, not since the imminence of the fron- 
tier filled us with apprehension and thrust us into 
separate silences. 

Then the first bright smears of red and green. 
Neon throbbing in the mist, an aurora of reflected 


light in the heavy winter sky, signs and outposts of 


the Eastern city. 

The East! Where it is always cold and wet—where 
motel rooms are always dim and smoky, and surly 
night managers wait to intimidate Southerners. I am 
back in the East again, and tomorrow, after six years’ 
absence, I will confront its quick multitudes once 
more, its waiters, cabdrivers, doormen, business exec- 
utives, its brilliant, hard girls—this competent, cun- 
ning, unforgiving East. 

Like nomads we swirl down the highway, tran- 

sients to be used, to be devoured by the omnivorous 
money-loving Eastern city. I fear our vulnerability, 
our soft unreadiness, our lack of big-city skills. To be 
. tough, to be wise! 
.. Three miles. Exit for Shirlington, Fairfax Apart- 
ments. Images of wealthy Easterners behind picture 
windows, discussing rich and important affairs, 
knowing everything about politics, business, tipping, 
h 'et off superhighways. at the right exit. 
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And then it is there: first the massive unmis- 


takable Pentagon, a few lights burning in its message. 


centers, the middle of an intricate web of secrets that 
must bind the world submissively to our power. Be- 
yond it, the City. | 

To the left the Monument; straight ahead, the vast 
gleaming honeycomb of bureaucracies. To the right, 
like a fortress on a headland, the Capitol, above its 
dome a single vivid light. Through the illuminated 
mist, Washington is a vast stage design—the national . 
dream as seen in a photographic negative. | 

I slow the car to cross Memorial Bridge. I want to 
remember this time, this shifting of our lives. We are 
crossing the wide, black Potomac River, mythic in 


the January night, leaving the South and its easy per- — dm 


missiveness, its flattering affirmations. We have been > 


young and liberal in Texas, where to be liberal wasto . : 
be righteously happy under siege. We are entering ` 


the North, where one must be astute as well as com- 
passionate. 

It is a solemn moment. The smell of power hangs 
over this city like cordite. Yet for the first time in 
hours I am more excited than apprehensive. 

In the mist beyond the Monument is the White 
House and General Eisenhower, whom I have 
mocked for four irreverent liberal years, and hope to 
help defeat this fall. Tonight, surrounded by this city 
of power, he seems much more formidable than be- 
fore, not at all the amiable duck of Herblock's draw- 
ings. Eisenhower belongs here. Established residents i 
of this city do his bidding. If there is ultimately a 
single hand at the lever of power, controlling the | 
warplanes of the Pentagon and the secrets of the 
State Department, it is his. 

I am a devoted reader of the New Republic, and so 
I believe Eisenhower to be the ignorant, if passively _ 
benign, figurehead of a conservative party and gov- 
ernment. His Cabinet, filled with narrow-minded 
businessmen like George Humphrey, Douglas 
McKay, and Charlie Wilson, has provided me, and 
other New Republic readers, with almost weekly 
cause for scorn. 

Yet I cannot feel, as we enter the city, the old exu- 
berant confidence in | my judgment: of these men. It 













„small corporation. It is another to confront this city 
with its mysteries of authority. Perhaps the presence 
of power begets ambiguity: in the years ahead I am 
to see a variety of angry convictions turned to doubt 
when confronted by power and responsibility. 





* * * 


`- The most ambiguous figure of all is the man I am 
o. work for—Lyndon Johnson. I have never met him. 
1e one contact I have had with him was by mail: 
y wife and I had wired him months before from 
ustin, scolding him for seeming to adopt Senator 
Knowland's rigid opinions about China. He replied 
in a long letter that satisfied nothing of our griev- 
ance, though the fact that he answered at all—there 
was his signature—was impressive. It would be sev- 
eral weeks before I understood that such replies were 
written by his staff, that Senator Johnson had no 
time to argue China policy with an unknown con- 
Sstituent. 
. A few months after this exchange-by-proxy, I 
heard that Johnson had authorized the hiring of a 
» young Texas lawyer for one of his staffs. I was near 
graduation from law school, and had almost deter- 
mined to go back home to East Texas and begin 
practice with a classmate. The chance to go to Wash- 
ington to deal with great public issues—instead of 
private injury claims and oil leases—excited me, as it 
has thousands of others since the 1930s. I applied, 
. Was interviewed in the senator's Austin office during 
-the congressional recess, and was hired—all without 
Seeing or speaking to Johnson. There was a curiously 
. detached air to the proceedings; decisions about my 
salary were relayed as "the senator says," or "the 
senator feels," with the air of having come straight 
down the mountain from Zeus. It seemed unlikely 
that I would stay with him very long. As we drove 
out of Texas that January, I thought of the next two 
years in Washington as an "experience," to be fol- 
lowed by a return to "real life" in Texas. 
. Lyndon Johnson. I cannot remember when I first 
. heard his name, though given an early interest in po- 
litical history and my father's New Deal sympathies, 
it was probably in 1941, when he lost a Senate race to 
"Pappy" O'Daniel by a handful of votes. He was 



















































. Roosevelt against a man whom I identified with bis- 
cuit dough and country music. He had won his Sen- 
ate seat in 1948, though with such a narrow margin 
and after such a struggle in the courts that he 
. scarcely suggested bold and confident leadership. Be- 
Sides, he had tried to outdo his conservative oppo- 
nent in opposition to labor; he had embraced, or 
seemed to embrace, the know-nothing reaction in 
. Texas that was to depress the spirit of a generation of 
liberals. One heard that he did not really share those 
right-wing opinions—that he was, in fact, merely try- 
Ig to gain running room for his progressive instincts. 

way, though one was glad to have even a secret 
representir in the Senate, his dis- 
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young and skinny, and he represented the sainted - 


ary interests would play no part. L wo 


sembling made it worse. It seemed that he was either 
turning his back on a decade of commitment to 
Roosevelt, or trying to placate the new majority of 
Texans to whom the New Deal and Fair Deal were 
anathema. Thus Lyndon Johnson was mistrusted by 
those who, like me, embraced the liberal Texas Ob- 
server and loathed the Dallas News. : 
Yet he was equally mistrusted by the oilmen and: 
bankers in my hometown. Many of them had found: 
sudden wealth in the oil fields about the time the res 
of the country suffered the worst of the Depression 
The inability of other Americans to strike it rich wa 
always baffling to them, or attributable solely to ma 
lingering; and the idea that the national government 
should take their tax dollars to help malin- 
gerers was outrageous. Anyone who supported 
Roosevelt must believe in that kind of thievery 
Johnson had supported Roosevelt, had been his 
agent, his defender, his adoring protégé; so Johnson. 
was not to be trusted. . 
There was another Lyndon Johnson, quite apart 
from these two polarized, yet similar images in his 
home state. There was the Johnson of the Time 
cover, already rumored to be the "second most pow-. 
erful man in America.” He had been catapulted into. 
the leadership of Senate Democrats after only four. 
years in the Senate. His legislative skill was already a 
legend. Most impressive to me, he had secured the: 
unanimous vote of his party in the Senate against Joe 
McCarthy. Rage against McCarthy had caused me to. 
go to law school. I had thought that sooner or later 
McCarthy and his followers would ruin every decent. 
man and institution in the country, unless enough. 
lawyers rallied around to defend them; and so I had. 
set out to acquire the necessary legal weapons to re- 
sist him. If I had known more history, and better un- 
derstood the pendulum of opinion that moves in our 
democracy, I might not have been so quixotic. 
Yet even now, when McCarthy had been subdued, 
I was grateful to those who had diminished his ugly. 
power. And if Johnson had not cried out against him 
when McCarthy was in his prime, as had Senators 
J. W. Fulbright and William Benton and others, he 
had done what no other could do: he had caused the 
Senate to strike him down with an institutional con- 
tempt. That wound had been mortal. : 
There was, of course, more to this Johnson than- 
the victory over McCarthy and primacy among 
Democrats. He cooperated with Eisenhower, often’ 
giving the President stronger support than he re- 
ceived from conservatives in his own party. Yet just. 
as often he carried the banner of progressivism, lead- 
ing Democrats in attacks on tight money and trickle- 
down theories of economics. As to race, he was an 
unknown quantity, at least to me—and my own con- 
cerns had not yet shifted from civil liberties to cn 
rights. He had no reputation as a speaker, but I dic 
not expect to write for him, anyway. I had resign: 


X age . 


myself to a vocation and.a milieu in whic 





















































































































and Joyce for the evenings; the days were to be for 
the United States Code. 


* * * 


After a while, I came to see Washington as some- 
o thing quite different from the forbidding Eastern city 
- Thad anticipated on that wintry night of our arrival. 
. In summer, the Capitol was filled with hordes of 
tourists, ordinary, vulnerable people from the heart- 
-land who debarked from cramped buses to march 
through the Rotunda and Statuary Hall between 
tours of the FBI and the Lincoln Memorial. The 
vaulted corridors hummed with their tumult. Every- 
- where there was an air of permissiveness, of familiar- 
. ity, real or assumed. Limousines drawing up to the 
Senate Office Buildings carried men from New York 
and Detroit who lost their abrasive sharpness as they 
entered the Congress’ turf—their briefcases filled with 
prayers to the doyens who might do them well or ill. 

Thus on the Hill, at least, and for the people of the 
Hill, Washington was not ee There was a 
country zest about the place, a pleasure in person- 
ality, a fellow-feeling that came from periodically 
. facing the voters. Downtown in the departments and 
- embassies, and in Georgetown and the suburbs, it 
might be different. But that did not matter, not yet. I 
had found a good world on the Hill. I began to relax 
and enjoy it. 


* * aK 


Senators were members of the Elks, the Moose, the 
_ Eagles, the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, the American Le- 
gion, VFW, DAV, churches, and bar associations. 
They were 32nd-degree Masons and Knights of Co- 
lumbus. They had been DA’s and county judges and 
state legislators and attorneys general and congress- 
men and sometimes governors. They had served in 
"the European theater or as admiral's aides in the 
Pacific, and they had been awarded the Legion of 
Merit. 
Some had been there so long that whatever they 
had done before had simply faded as an old letter 
. fades into illegibility; they were just senators now, 
and the events of their lives were those of classic bat- 
 tles on the Senate floor, in committee, and on the 
stump winning and defending the right to be there. 
The cloakroom at the back of the chamber was a 
men’s club. There were stuffed leather chairs and 
. maybe a dozen phone booths. There was iced min- 
. eral water from Maine and West Virginia. Older 
| pages manned the phones, and younger ones hustled 
in and out with messages summoning the members 
to the lobby outside, to meet visiting families from 
home or anxious lawyers and bureaucrats with a 
cause to press. A few senators read the papers, but 
“mostly the cloakroom was a refuge from great issues 
and calamitous events. It. was a o for a PRIORE 













. Thomas had stonewalled the Senate conferees until 
-he got what he wanted. But there was very little de- 


2 cloakroom door t they Sc 


for purposeless relaxation. Occasionally, in the late 
afternoon, a chairman would come back from a con- 
ference with the House and tell his colleagues in the 
cloakroom how tough and mean old Clarence Can- 
non had been, or how the courtly, cunning Albert 


bate over the merits of pending legislation. 

I spent a lot of time in the cloakroom, listening to 
stories of bygone campaigns. and politicians, and af- 
ter a time I came to be at ease there. In other places 
around the building, staff were not wanted: in a ba- 
roque room across the way, quiet as a library, where 
elderly senators napped in the leathery semi- 
darkness; in the Secretary of the Senate's office in the 
late afternoons, when Skeeter Johnston broke out the 
drinks; and in scattered hideaways throughout the 
Capitol, the whereabouts of which only a few trusted 
assistants knew, and where there was as much pri- 
vacy as a public man is likely to have. The privilege 
of privacy, to be alone or only with those who shared 
their status, their responsibilities, their harassments, 
and their dangers, was guarded like treasure. Sena- 
tors lived in a world where everyone outside their 
ranks—staff, constituents, favored interests, the 
press—wanted something of them, chiefly their atten- 
tion. They had fought hard to gain admission to that 
world; its pressures were vital to their self- -regard, as 
it was through them that they were affirmed as con- 
sequential. But they also needed to escape, singly or 
with what the sociologists would call their peer 
group. Hence those redoubts where no one else was 
welcome. 





* * * 


Like the setting of a Renaissance painting —with its 
courtiers, lords- and ladies-in-waiting, tapestries, col- 
umns, and forests—the environment of the Senate 
was important only as it pointed to a few central fig- 
ures, the senators themselves. The staffs, clerks, com- 
mittees, rules, even the Senate chamber, had purpose 
and meaning only inasmuch as they served those 
who had won the right to be called "United States 
Senator." 

What kind of men were they, whom the states had 
sent as their plenipotentiaries to Washington? Gen- 
eralizations were easy and misleading. From time to 
time I made descriptive notes about them, hoping to 
build a theory on specific observations. What follows 
is a sampling of those notes. 





THE DEMOCRATS 

CLINTON ANDERSON OF NEW MEXICO: tough, 
tall, shrewd, insurance money. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under Truman. Maverick, though essentially lib- 
eral. Horse-and-cattle-trading friend of Kerr of. 


Oklahoma, Johnson, and Morse of Oregon. Near the 









-them-taking time off 
rom legislation to act out a 
Faulknerian comedy of abuse 
and outrage. Urban liberals 
and Chamber of Commerce 
conservatives did not share or 
. appreciate their country hu- 
mor. Anderson fought for a 
change in Rule 22 at the be- 
ginning of each Congress, ar- 
g vehemently for majority 
ture. It was one of his few 
total variances from Establishment views. 













HARRY BYRD OF VIRGINIA: seemed to be older 
than he was. Slow, not much drive. His reputation 
| outside the Senate was greater than within, although 
that public reputation had its impact on other sena- 
tors. Who would attack Harry Byrd and his Com- 
.mittee on the Reduction of Non-Essential Federal 
xpenditures? He wore white suits in summer and 
- €repe-soled shoes always. Spoke with a kind of low 
 whistling and sucking sound. A man of great cour- 
 tesy—deeply reactionary, but so hard to attack per- 
- sonally that when Hubert Humphrey did, shortly af- 
ter coming to the Senate in 1949, he was temporarily 
ostracized. Johnson was solicitous of Byrd—respect- 
ing his standing in the country, admiring his cour- 
tesy, knowing that he would face an uphill battle on 
every Finance Committee measure without the ac- 
-© quiescence of the chairman. Big bash at his Virginia 
home every year; all the powers went. 














PAUL DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS: a vivid man, full of 
apparent contradictions. Intellectual in the extreme, 
professorial, though carrying an arm half-destroyed 
in battle as a Marine. Scrupulously honest, a liberal 
Saint George against the vested interest dragon. De- 
spite his intellect, fighting spirit and command of 
| facts, he seldom succeeded on 
the showdown votes. Like 
Harry Byrd—whose gentle- 
manly demeanor he respected 
as much as he detested his pol- 
@\ itics—Douglas was a loner, 
more important in the country 
than in the councils of the 
Senate. To many of his col- 
3 leagues, his committed, serious 
2p righteousness was abrasive. In 
T v the late afternoons in an 
mpty chamber, he stalked the rows, recounting the 
knavery of the interests and Southern racists, speak- 
ing forcefully to an aide and a sleepy press gallery, as 
f they were a multitude. I remember having a long 
gument with Ronnie Dugger, editor of the Texas 
Observer, over the respective merits of Douglas and 
hnson. Johnson made progress, not issues; Douglas 
verse. Johnson's concern with progress prob- 








bright was skeptical of man’s ability to choose a 
. Sonable course. The space program. 








The Senate Observed 


country as a responsible opposition; many of 
Douglas' issues became the stuff of the Democratic 
future. The relationship between them was 
guarded, sometimes openly hostile, but there was 
always the possibility of rapprochement, and I 
thought they both desired it. One night in the. 
cloakroom, after Douglas had finished a powerful 
speech on the evils of the oil depletion allowance, 
Johnson chided him, "Paul, I just wish you had a. 
few oil wells in Cook County. Then you'd under- 
stand." Douglas was courteous to me, though cau- 
tious; he thought Bobby Baker and I were funda: 
mentally bound to the Establishment that opposed. 
him, and we were. It troubled me that I was not- 
always on the side of one whose views were so 
close to my own, but I had chosen effectiveness 
over prophecy, and I was stuck with the con-. 
sequences. I rationalized that prophecy alone: 
would not help anybody, and I tried to feel con- 
tempt for it as a defense against my doubts; but E- 
never could. | 












































JAMES EASTLAND OF MISSISSIPPI: certainly a racist. 
by today's standards; yet it was unlikely that he held 
the poisonous views of his predecessor Bilbo. He sim- 
ply had that opinion of Negroes that white South- 




































erners call paternalistic and emus 
urban Negroes find in- ff 
furiating. He could become ri 
























agitated about the Communist 
menace, egged on by a mole- 
like staff man who, like the 


Rumanian heavy in a Grade C iw 
thriller, served him up dossiers ; in 
and intricate organizational ro 
charts. Or was Eastland really k ; 
agitated about that? It was a j 


convenient rationale to ex- O | 
plain the new militancy over race, and it put liberals - 
on the defensive. One heard about Byzantine games © 
involving cotton subsidies, judgeships, anti-Commu- 
nism. A thoroughgoing reactionary? What about the 
afternoon when, in the middle of a speech about cot- 
ton prices, he began a long, violent denunciation of 
the Wall Street bankers who had squeezed the little 
farmers and businessmen and workers of Mississippi 
until almost nothing was left, until Franklin Roose- 
velt came along and broke their power and saved the 
people? And there was no one on the floor to defend - 
the Wall Street bankers from that furious tirade but 
Bill Proxmire, liberal from Wisconsin, who had, it 
seemed, once worked for J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and thought they were decent folk. 


WILLIAM FULBRIGHT OF ARKANSAS: one of the 
most perplexing men in the Senate. An eighteenth- 
century Whig. Bored by the kind of things wit 
which most senators were agreeably concerned. F 

































































infuriating to him, he said, when compared to more 
important concerns that went begging. That the 
country had chosen to go to the moon before prop- 
erly educating its young made him despair. Did it 
really? Did he truly care so much? Or had he once 
cared deeply, and given up? Part senator, part 
scholar, part Arkansan, and part cosmopolite, he 
seemed entirely at home nowhere. Like Johnson, 
Robert Kerr, and Anderson, he had large, rough 
hands, and I thought he enjoyed ordinary political 
men more than intellectuals who only wanted to talk. 
He was always lucid and articulate in debate; his 
logic was devastating; but he lacked the heat and 
persistence of a leader. Like Douglas—with whom he 
. regularly contended over social issues—he sometimes 

seemed to have a stake in losing, in being isolated 
and right. Johnson had to urge them both to want to 
win. 


M m$ 


CARL HAYDEN OF ARI- 
ZONA: in Congress since 1912. 
Quiet, manly, very old, did his 
job and seldom spoke on is- 
sues. One of those whom 
younger Senate leaders 
seemed to prop up for their 
value as monuments. He had 
done much for Arizona and 
the West. Once in Skeeter 
Johnston's office he described 
his first speech in the House. 
He had remained silent for many months, perhaps 
for years, as custom required a new member to do. 
At last something noncontroversial to the House but 
vital to Arizona came up, something like money for 
additional forest rangers. Hayden walked to the well 
of the House and spoke for a minute—no more. He 
returned to his seat near a senior member. After a 
long silence, the senior said scathingly, "Just had to 
talk, didn't you?" Hayden had been sheriff of Mari- 
© copa County, and built his first political machine 
. among other sheriffs in the Arizona Territory with 
whom he exchanged prisoners. He was a solid vote 
for unlimited debate, since a filibuster had stopped a 
bill to bring New Mexico and Arizona into the Union 
as one state. Born at Hayden's Ferry, Arizona. 





THOMAS HENNINGS OF MISSOURI: a walking trag- 
edy, or perhaps high-grade 
Tennessee Williams. Hand- 
some, black-haired, wearing 
white suits in summer, once an 
athlete and an outstanding 
trial lawyer in St. Louis. He 
was an alcoholic. Johnson 
treated him with a surprisingly 
tender concern, though he was 
irritated when Hennings failed 










show up for important d 






McCarthy, an early and committed friend of civil 
rights. Booming voice, as if trying to overcome the ef- 
fects and appearance of his illness. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY OF MINNESOTA: of all sena- 
tors, the most immediately winning to a young lib- 
eral. Warm, open, self-amused, bursting with affir- 
mation of life; sure that men of goodwill, with a little 
common sense and adventurousness, could solve any 
problem. A creative legislator, willing to take risks. 
Spectacular extemporaneous phrasemaker; when 
genuinely aroused, something to see and hear. Short- 
coming an inability to be really cruel. He could be 
discriminating, but he was unable ruthlessly to carry 
through with the consequences of his discrimination; 
he could not make his opponents fear that his anger 
would have serious long-term costs for them. His sto- 
ries of Midwestern drugstore life, of his days as a- 
young professor, as mayor of Minneapolis, were 
funny and moving. He was interested in almost every 
legislative field, especially agriculture, foreign rela- 
tions, arms control, and civil rights. After a few years 
in purgatory, he became the key liberal for negotia- 
tions with the Senate Establishment. His farmer-pop- 
ulism attracted Georgia's Richard Russell, with 
whom he shared few other opinions. One night, at 
the end of a week’s debate in the course of which the 
critics of Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson had 
lost vote after vote, Humphrey, tired and angry, rose 
to make a brief concluding speech. He recited the ils 
of rural America, and the tiny return small farmers 
received from days of punishing work. Now the price 
support levels were to slide down to 60 percent of 
parity. Russell, who had started out the door, 
stopped and took a seat in front of Humphrey and 
told two fellow Southerners, Olin Johnston and John 
Sparkman, to listen. Russell began to beat out a >` 
rhythm on Humphrey's desk. He and Johnston and > 
Sparkman said, "That's right" and “Exactly” in the — 
way people say "Amen" at Southern revivals, and 
when Humphrey ended, saying, "Hubert Humphrey 
didn't come to the United States Senate to vote for 
60 percent of a living wage," they fairly shouted their 
agreement. | 

With Lyndon Johnson, Humphrey’s relationship. 
was extremely complex. At bottom there was mutual 
affection and respect. They wanted, or believed they 
wanted, the same things. To Humphrey, Johnson was 
the operator who could achieve, sometimes miracu- 
lously, what liberals had been seeking in vain for 
years; he was also the demanding friend who re- 
quired that Humphrey get his fellow liberals into line 
for a compromise that represented less than they 
wished for and more than they could reasonably ex- 
pect. Humphrey's heart longed for a just and hu- 
mane society; his mind told him that he must accept 
something less, some mild improvement, or no 
change at all in a status quo that offended him: 
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ought to disarm their instinctive mistrust of any- 

€ who cared deeply about remote social ills. He 
never preached or condemned except in public de- 
bate. He was not a “drag” like Douglas, who con- 
fronted conservatives on and off the floor in the man- 
ner of the WCTU confronting the liquor lobby. He 
was not so susceptible to liberal opinion and Times 
editorials that he backed away from commitments 
ide in pursuit of a compromised advance; he kept 

his word. He was often late and disorganized, the re- 
I thought, of an inordinate desire (which he 
red with Johnson) to please his last audience fi- 

ly, end all their doubts, answer all their questions, 
convert them totally to himself and the true 


OLIN JOHNSTON OF SOUTH CAROLINA: an ex- 
traordinary figure, the apotheosis, in the eyes of 
. Time, of all that was wrong about Southern politics. 
. "Flannel-mouthed," *"demagogic"—he was that, and 
more. He was perhaps the most dependable liberal 
vote among Southerners after Alabama's Lister Hill 
and John Sparkman, and he spoke for the same Pied- 
mont millworker, sharecropper populism in South 
Carolina that they did in Alabama. Driven to the 
right by Strom Thurmond's presence in the Senate, 
he paid for his liberalism on economic questions by 
voting consistently against foreign aid and civil 

Ww rights. Yet his intransigence 
was skin-deep: once, having 
dutifully made his contribu- 
tion to a filibuster against a 
civil rights bill, he listened for 
a time to his colleague Thur- 
mond, and then gathered his 
papers and walked out, wink- 
ing to me and saying, "Listen 

Tri to ole Strom. He believes that 

E 2 stuff." He seemed a fool out of 
Me Moliére; when he read a speech 
his voice dropped at the end of each line of type, as if a 
Sentence had ended. Yet he was shrewd, and under- 
stood the price he had to pay to vote as he did. One day 
in the cloakroom he described an early campaign for 
governor. At a rally near Spartanburg, his chief local 
supporter, a county judge, said, "You boys know what 
_ to do if the woolly-heads act up. You take you some of 
_ those willow branches and you tie you a knot in them 

d see if you can't beat some sense into those woolly 

ads. And if somebody comes along and indicts you 
for criminal assault, you know there ain't a jury in 
South Carolina that'll convict you. And if there is, there 
ain't a high court in this state that'll sustain that con- 
 Viction. And if there is, here's the man who's going to 
pardon you, the next governor of South Carolina, Olin 
.D. Johnston!” Johnston, his eyes large, said, “You 
know, I couldn't say no." Once elected, he had done 
what he could for the poor of South Carolina, black and 
te, following the policies of "that great man, Frank- 
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JOHN KENNEDY OF MASSACHUSETTS: elegant and 
casual, he sat in the back row, his knees against his 
desk, rapping his teeth with a pencil and reading the. 
Economist and the Guardian. He was treated with af- 
fection by most senators, but he was ultimately elu- 
sive, finding his way in other worlds outside the. 
chamber. Mythically wealthy, handsome, bright, and 
well connected, he seemed to regard the Senate 
grandees as impressive but tedious. In turn, he was. 
regarded by them as something of a playboy, a dilet- 
tante. His voting record was moderate and some 
times conservative, especially on trade and agricul. 
tural matters. He was not a prime mover in. the 
Senate; only once in early 1960, in handling a labor 
management bill, did he seem to emerge as a leader, 
a Mensch. Then he stood in the center of the cham-. 
ber and shouted at his opposition, deriding them, 
challenging them to match his arguments. I scarcely 
recognized that cool, glamorous figure. To Johnson, I 
believe, he was the enviably attractive nephew who 
sings an Irish ballad for the company, and then win- 
somely disappears before the table-clearing and dish- 
washing begins. To Kennedy, Johnson must have 
seemed a gifted workhorse, an original personality 
and a conventional politician, incomparably wise 
about the Senate and luckily uninformed about na- 
tional politics. They were friends and they respected 
one another, this ant and grasshopper. 


ROBERT KERR OF OKLAHOMA: a combination of 
swashbuckling Southwestern entrepreneur and popu- 
list, with perhaps the most formidable mind in the 
Senate. He wore dark-colored shirts, and in his coat's 
lapel, a gold "Kerr-McGee" pin, designating his 
company. Outspoken in defending interests in which 
both he and Oklahoma had a stake. He seemed to be 
saying, "If I can be so open in defending those inter- 
ests, they can't be wrong; and even if they were, none | 
of you has the guts to challenge me." A devout Bap- 
tist and a teetotaler. Generally voted with the South, 
except on economic issues ,U a i 
which cut across sectional “a 
lines. He was incomparably 
the Senate’s most powerful 
and effective debater. The 
fiery John Pastore of Rhode 
Island once stood up to him, 
his eyes on a level with Kerr’s 
third shirt button; Kerr used 
his great size to back him up 
the wide shallow steps of the 
center aisle, like d’Artagnan %. : 
fencing with a dwarf. He called Homer Capehart of - 
Indiana a “rancid tub of ignorance," and when Cape- - 
hart took to the floor next day on a point of personal 
privilege, complaining that (as he thought) Kerr had 
called him a “rancid cup of ignorance," Kerr replied 
that anyone in his right mind would know he never 
used such an expression; the Record would sho 
what anyone who observed Capehart’ 
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expect, that he had called him a tub, not a cup. In in- 
ternational affairs he took an isolationist position, 
voting against American membership in inter- 
national organizations, foreign aid, and the like. Yet 
he did a brilliant job of managing the Kennedy trade 
bill in 1962. At the end of the 1950s it occurred to me 
that Kerr had become not only chairman of the new 
Space Committee, but effectively chairman of Public 
Works—given the age and frequent indisposition of 
Public Works Committee Chairman Dennis Cha- 
| vez—and the primary force within the Finance Com- 
 mittee, where Harry Byrd presided. I discussed this 
with Bobby Baker one night on the Senate floor, 

as the two of us watched Kerr and Johnson stand 
-eye to eye, laughing and trading. I said, "It strikes 
me that Kerr may really be the most powerful 
man in the Senate." Bobby looked at me as if I 
had just discovered the force of gravity. "No kid- 
ding," he said. 





WARREN MAGNUSON OF 
WASHINGTON: an archetypal 
man's man, and a leader in the 
sense that the Establishment 
went along with him on mat- 
ters within his jurisdiction or 
range of interest. À bachelor 
in the 1950s, he loved the good 
life, but he was conscientious 
in his Senate duties. As Com- 
merce Committee chairman 
he nurtured the country's ail- 
ing and outrageously expensive merchant marine, 
and handled bills affecting the railroads, the airlines, 
and the trucking industry. The stakes were high in 
such matters and "Maggie" knew the game well; 
usually he managed to produce legislation that satis- 
fied private interests without doing injury to the pub- 
lic conscience. He was a liberal on issues that tapped 
the main liberal lode, but he voted with the Estab- 
lishment when Douglas or Morse went off on what 








son were fast friends. I thought his natural milieu 
was a convention of transportation interests, where 
he would give a prepared speech on "The Need to 
Modernize”; I could imagine him in an elegant hotel 
lobby, stocky, affable, but not in the least fawning, as 
he made his way through a hundred handshakes 
. toward the cigar counter. He could be more than this; 
in the Hell's Canyon fight in 1957 he was a tiger, 
rough and passionate and driving. That degree of 
commitment was not required day by day. 


WAYNE MORSE OF OREGON: brilliant, tireless, 
convinced by his own powerful rhetoric. The “Morse 
~ hour" was always the last of the day; a few impatient 
. senators and staff waited in the cool, dim chamber as 

Morse, a former law school dean, lectured on South- 
ern racism, -Distri st of Columbia parking fees, South 












were considered peripheral crusades. He and John- . 


whatever else had resentty. ne istration | bill. or ‘the bill of some other importan 


aroused his displeasure. A gadfly, insensitive to oblo- 
quy, he was nevertheless extremely effective when 
given a leadership role—when managing a labor or 
education bill he was tolerant and skillful, knowing 
when to give way and when to resist amendment. He 
could be easily the most irritating man in the Senate. 
Yet he was also indispensable: he would fight a bad 
bill when others wanted to but were afraid, and the 
threat of his filibusters occasioned many a decent 
compromise. Morse often voted with Southern con- 
servatives against the passage of progressive bills, be- 
cause he had earlier lost an issue of principle in 
the amendment stage. He was Western, a son of the 
wild jackass. 


INTERLUDE: SOME SPECULATIONS 
ABOUT POWER 

One day in early 1963, I sat beside Johnson as he 
presided over the Senate that he had once led. The 
Kennedy-Johnson legislative program was ailing, if it 
had not already expired. Nothing was moving to the 
satisfaction of the White House, the Administration's 
supporters in Congress, or the impatient journalists 
who were beginning to pronounce Kennedy a failure 
as a political leader. As two young liberal senators 
rose to praise the President’s latest message to Con- 
gress, I asked Johnson what was wrong. "We've got 
all the minnows," he said. "We've got none of the 
whales." 

Who were the whales? They certainly included An- 
derson, Kerr, Magnuson, and possibly Hayden and 
Russell Long of Louisiana; Russell of Georgia and 
maybe Stennis of Mississippi. Byrd was a fictive 
whale; Ellender of Louisiana and Eastland could on 
occasion displace the volume of whales. 

Whales were chairmen, but not all chairmen were 
whales. Whales had the negative power to stop legis- 
lation, either because they opposed it or were indif- 
ferent to it. A controversial proposal could not pass 
without their friendly intervention. Not that all of 
them had to support it; the consent of only one or 
two was required to give the rest of the Senate con- | 
fidence that a bill—like a stock issue backed by a re- 
spected underwriter—was all right to support. 

These are oversimplifications meant to illustrate a 
point: the interlocking powers of the whales were ex- 
tremely important in determining the legislative be- 
havior of the minnows (and of other fish in between). 
Publicopinion was also important, and so was the pres- 
sure, or lack of it, exerted by the Administration. But 
the public often had no strong opinion, or was divided 
and diffused—and the power of the Establishment, of 
the whales, was constant and palpable. Most senators 
wanted to be able to see bills bearing their names 
emerge from committee, and to show people athome - 
that they could get an appropriation for a prized 
project; for that, good relations with a power were nec- 
essary. Ifa senator had promised to manage an Admin 
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In San Francisco garbage collectors call it the 
Palazzo Della Immondizia. Ecologists call it a solid 
waste transfer and separation station. In any terms, 
it is one answer to the country's growing problem 
of what to do with household refuse. 


More than 150 collection trucks an hour dump their 
loads in it. The garbage is then transferred to larger 
trucks and taken to a sanitary landfill site in Moun- 
tain View, 32 miles away. (San Francisco, sur- 
rounded on three sides by water, years ago ran out 
of places to put its garbage.) In four years, Moun- 
tain View will have a 500-acre recreation area, with 
a golf course, marinas, tennis courts, picnic areas. 


By July, the Palazzo Della Immondizia will have in 
. operation a magnetic separator. It will salvage an 





English translation: Palace of Garbage 
Ecological translation: 250,000,000 steel cans recovered a year 










be sold to the copper industry to extract copper 
from low-grade ore. : 


Everyone benefits. San Francisco householders 
simply throw their used steel cans in their garbage 
pails. The salvaged cans generate revenue. San: 
Francisco has a place to put its refuse. Mountain 
View will soon have a new recreation area. Old steel - 
helps produce more new copper. 


In San Francisco, garbage is beautiful. 
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or interest, he would almost certainly have to negotiate 
with a Senate power. His reputation in the eyes of his 
clients would be affected by whether he was able to 
work out a tolerable compromise. 

A liberal could answer his angry constituents, 
when they challenged his position on a recent vote, 
by writing, “As Sen. Kerr [or Anderson or Russell] 
said during the debate. . ." Thus the powers offered 
legitimacy and protective coloration to their col- 
leagues. 

Eminence of position was not the only quali- 
fication for this kind of power in the Senate. Each of 
the powers had a special preserve in which his 
knowledge and experience were unique; but special 
competence was not enough to confer general au- 
thority. Seniority was important, but again, not suf- 
ficient in itself. 

A power had to be longheaded. He had to be dili- 
gent in performing chores for others, and he had to 
remind them of his diligence often enough to estab- 
lish a pattern, but not so often as to be oppressive. 
He had to be secure in his own state. He had to be 
primarily interested in the legislative process; even if 
he had national political ambitions, he could not 
seem to subordinate his senatorial duties to the quest 
for outside popularity. Some powers had played key 
roles in the institutional crises of the Senate, as Rob- 
ert Taft did in the railroad strike legislation of the 
mid-forties, as Russell did on General MacArthur's 
return from Korea. Some commanded a fixed block 
of votes on certain questions, though that was not es- 
sential; Russell was the unchallenged leader of the 
South, but Kerr produced shifting bipartisan major- 
ities on a variety of issues. Hayden's power rested on 
his chairmanship of Appropriations. That he was fair 
in performing that role was an additional but not en- 
tirely necessary element of his authority. Warren 
Magnuson had power because he was chairman of 
the Commerce Committee; still it was necessary that 
he control, as well as preside over, the resolution of 
questions affecting the economic lifeblood of every 
state. Anderson ran the Interior Committee, and 
therefore was crucial to a substantial minority of the 
Senate; though America had become predominantly 
urban, at least thirty Western and Midwestern sena- 
tors were deeply concerned about whatever increased 
or decreased the supply of water and arable lands in 
their states. 

Beyond these minimum requirements—a chair- 
manship, longevity in the Senate, devotion to the leg- 
islative process, command over the giving or with- 
holding of benefits in which large numbers of 
senators had an interest—there were other qualities 
that could not be easily measured. Manliness, per- 
haps—Big Daddy-ness; the natural assumption of au- 
thority; the willingness, in fact the need, to take re- 
sponsibility; and a tough seriousness about the daily 
game of making laws. I was often struck by the care- 
ful attention that Johnson and Russell and Kerr gave 
to every bill on the Senate Calendar, when I briefed 








them in meetings. It was not for show. They were 
their only audience. Whether or not a bill fell within 
the usual scope of their interests, they fastened on it, 
shook it, questioned it, doubted or approved its wis- 
dom, and rated its chance of passage. They were pro- 
fessional legislators. 

Power outside the Senate did not follow from 
power within, and vice versa. Neither popular favor 
nor significance in the national party flowed from a 
senator's ability to move a bill. Indeed there were 
times when they seemed mutually exclusive. The 
very absorption in legislation, in committee work, 
and in negotiating that helped to make a man impor- 
tant within the Senate made him less sensitive to 
what was happening in the country. And there was 
always the potential for a grave political miscalcula- 
tion: the two senators from Nevada had one vote 
each, as did the two senators from New York. An ac- 
tive legislator was inclined to weigh them equally on 
that account. Further, the might of the South in the 
Senate—nine of the fifteen chairmanships were held 
by Southerners—made it important to court politi- 
cians whose views had little in common with the 
mass of Democratic voters in the cities. Eastland or 
Byrd might be won over by a compromise that hurt 
the compromiser's image in Detroit. What Í am de- 
scribing, of course, is the erroneous basis of Lyndon 
Johnson's futile campaign for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1960. 

To the true Senate man, the successful manage- 
ment of a difficult bill ought to have generated uni- 
versal praise and a ready-made base of support for 
national office. It did not; the nation elected General 
Eisenhower and Senator Kennedy for reasons quite 
apart from their skill as legislators. What was worse, 
skill within the Senate implied a knowledge of wheel- 
ing and dealing, intricate trade-offs, elaborate pos- 
turing—all the black political arts. The nation wanted 
something different from its Presidents. That a man 
was unable to negotiate his way in the devious Capi- 
tol was not to be held against him. Indeed it was 
prima facie proof of his simple integrity. 

At the same time, men such as Estes Kefauver and 
Kennedy did not capitalize on their national popu- 
larity within the Senate. Perhaps they did not really 
care to. Legislative victories were no match for those 
won in the polling booths of New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin. 


RICHARD RUSSELL OF GEORGIA: in Johnson’s of- 
fice, there was a picture of Russell standing in the 
doorway of his law office in Georgia, his feet crossed, 
an arm raised to balance him. He was smiling, in- 
telligent, and easy, at home with the law and the 
people of Winder, Georgia, to whom he was leader 
and judge and perhaps a manifestation of God Him- 
self. He had come to the Senate in 1933, young and 
already a popular governor. In 1952 he made a try 
for the presidency, but interest-group politics de- 
feated him before he got eti the ground. He returned 
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to the politics of Congress, where he had no peer. 
Russell was a profoundly attractive man whose Ro- 
man bearing, quick mind, and unfeigned courtliness 
won him the deep respect of people who had little 
sympathy for his conservative views. He regarded 
many trends of modern life with truculent disdain; 
but he had a sophisticated tolerance for those whose 
constituencies demanded a different response. Insti- 
tutionally, he was chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the ranking Democrat (behind the ven- 
erable mo on Appropriations, and chairman of 
~ the Southern caucus. Thus he 
spoke for the Senate on mat- 
ters affecting the government’s 
| \\ first responsibility, national se- 
/ X curity; had a great voice in de- 
‘~~ | termining where and for what 
_ / the country should spend one 
' hundred billion dollars; and 
moved eighteen Southern 
votes—among whom were nine 
committee chairmen—as a 
| block, whenever Southern in- 
terests were corporately at stake. What sort of man 
exercised these powers, out of what inner purpose or 
conviction, it was difficult to know. He was a bach- 
elor and lived alone in an apartment downtown. I 
believe he regretted that he had not married. His so- 
cial life was spare, but not reclusive. He read co- 
piously. Military histories, biographies, and newspa- 
pers were scattered about his office, on his desk, on 
the sofa, and on the large conference table at which 
Southerners assembled in times of challenge. He 
read the 7imes and Post editorials, and the sports 
pages as well; he knew batting averages and football 
scores, and took pleasure in them. He also read 
county newspapers from Georgia. In fact it was 
there, in the rural county seats of Georgia, that I 
thought he discerned the bones of a generous, hu- 
mane civilization, and like an archaeologist worked 
them into the present image of a life better than 
people knew in cities—better than they knew in mod- 
ern Atlanta, for example. He was the practicing polit- 
ical equivalent of the Fugitive Movement. He was as 
far from the brutal passions of the Klan as were the 
fieriest members of the Americans for Democratic 
Action; yet he treasured a way of life in the course of 
which whites took responsibility for, and manhood 
from, millions of blacks. There was rural progres- 
sivism in him, a commitment to rural electrification, 
farmers' loans, and vocational education; but there 
was no sympathy for the expenditure of billions to 
remake the steaming cities. In foreign affairs he con- 
sistently voted against every statutory involvement of 
the United States in international organizations, and 
against the more important treaties. The reason was 
that treaties and international responsibilities limited 
America's freedom of action, and hence its auton- 
omy. Like most men, he became more conservative 
as he grew older. Unlike most men he observed him- 








self doing so—ruefully speculating that it was not the 
wisdom of age but simply age itself that had driven 
him inward and rightward. He was a strong speaker, 
and he knew the Senate, its traditions and rules, as 
none other did. After 1958 his opinions were shared 
by an ever-smaller fraction of the Senate, and on 
some issues he lost the power to affect the outcome 
by embracing the Republicans. But he remained a 
great force; nothing could diminish his chairman- 
ships, his cunning, or his integrity. Often I found my- 
self offering counsel to him, seeking to forward his 
purposes, because his character and professionalism 
were magnetic to me. 


STROM THURMOND OF SOUTH CAROLINA: shaped 
like a medium-range missile, in his sixties but physi- 
cally a man of thirty-five. He was deeply reactionary. 
As Olin Johnston said, he believed that stuff. He had 
tremendous energy and purpose, which made it 
worse. He reminded me of General Jack D. Ripper 
in Dr. Strangelove, cast as a Carolina pol. His effec- 
tiveness in the Senate was that of an intransigent 
nay-sayer who filibustered after other Southerners 
had determined to compromise. Thus he made them 
look weak and spineless by comparison; con- 
temptuous and angry, they were nevertheless forced 
to supplicate him. He had considerable political acu- 
men, courtesy, and no humor. Wound up, he could 
talk cold war—big bomb—subtle Communist-con- 
spiracy theory for hours, but it was all a canned tape 
full of mutually reinforcing catchwords; it was with- 
out relevance, though it explained everything. 


INTERLUDE: QUESTIONS ABOUT 
POLITICIANS 


Mostly extroverted, upwardly mobile personalities. 
Hungry for acclaim, whether from the newspapers, a 
football stadium crowd, or a visiting delegation of 
blue-marcelled DAR's. Maybe the publics ex- 
pression of approval satisfied a senator's deepest psy- 
chological needs; certainly it was evidence that he 
might survive the next election. 

Some senators—I am thinking particularly of Re- 
publicans from the Middle West—were so typical of 
middle-class businessmen or lawyers in their states 
that there seemed no special reason why they had 
been chosen to serve in the Senate instead of others. 
Fate had simply reached down into a bag of identical 
marbles and selected one at random. 

On the other hand, some of the older members— 
particularly Southerners—were atypical of the ordi- 
nary business and professional class to which they 
belonged, and which they represented. Their style 
was political-clerical: bar association leaders and 
Protestant pastors had it, the ones who join Kiwanis. 
It was a hearty, portentous style, peculiar enough to 
distinguish a man in a crowd, not so peculiar as to 
cut him off from the commonality on the Great Is- 
sues (“We Americans feel. . .”). 
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| men Were actors, part of a great public show. 
sould be funny or even ridiculous—Senator Ev- 
-Dirksen often walked the edge of the absurd, 
d he was not only tolerated but positively wel- 
comed, as a "character." Perhaps the public enjoyed 
indulging their excesses, enjoyed saying, "You know 
. these politicians," as they might cluck about an ec- 
. centric relative in the family. 
-But it was dangerous to be set apart too far. After 
ectacular performance of jokes, shouts, and tears, 
ical man had to be ready to salute the accepted 
along with the audience he had just enter- 
,to lose his voice in their solemn chorus. He 
d to be Old Bill, familiar, one of us, puts his pants 
on one leg at a time same as I do. Most of America's 
millions of veterans were noncoms. They had seen 
enough of general officers to last them a lifetime. 
They wanted political representatives who felt as 
they did, though senators might be, and indeed 
ought to be, more astute about what to do. 
_ How much latitude did a senator have in repre- 
senting his constituency? How closely did he have to 
follow the prevailing winds in his state? One of the 
most common complaints about politicians was that 
they were obsequious before public opinion. Evasive 
and insincere, they were forever trimming their 
words to suit their constituencies. Those who so com- 
plained usually believed, or said they believed, in a 
representative form of government. If they were able 
to reconcile their complaint with their belief, it was 
on the ground that politicans should represent them— 
the “good responsible. people"—and not the mass. 
Thus, when they called upon political men to "get 
out in front" of mass opinion, they generally had in 
mind getting out just far enough to coincide exactly 
with their own judgments. 

Many of the struggles I witnessed in the Senate in- 
volved the conflict between "statesmanship" and 
"representation." A Southerner who believed pas- 
sionately in civil rights, and said so, was almost 

7 certain to be defeated—not by an opponent who 
Shared his beliefs, but by one who took advantage 
of his candor to play on racial fears and ani- 
mosities among the voters. A Midwesterner who 
‘campaigned against the enormous cost of agricultural 
;. programs could expect nothing but a trouncing 
^at the hands of farmer-voters. An Easterner who 
even suggested that the Vikings discovered Amer- 
ica could count on prompt retaliation by his Italian 
constituents. | 
... What a senator had to do, who wanted both to do 
good and to be elected, was first to bow before the 
prevailing icons in his state, and having made that 
obeisance, to turn to more promising endeavors. Po- 
litical scientist John Roche has pointed out that the 
. antebellum South was indulgent toward a consid- 
erable amount of heterodoxy—a Jew, after all, was 
ecretary of State in the Confederacy—so long as the 
usehold god of slavery was accepted. Thus, South- 
liberals like Lister Hill, John Sparkman, and Olin 

























The Senate Observed 


Johnston could support expensive social programs in 
the Senate so long as they took part in filibusters - 
against civil rights. Fulbright could take advanced - 
positions on international questions so long as he re- — 
sisted attempts by the federal government to modify 
racial relations in Arkansas. Proxmire paid his fee of 
support to the dairy farmers of Wisconsin, Douglas 
his to the corn growers of Illinois. 

Lyndon Johnson faced the same requirement, and 
he met it in much the same way. He had no special love 
for the oil and gas industry of Texas; oil men had never 
been among his most ardent supporters in the days be- 
fore he became Majority Leader and acquired such 
power over their fortunes. Even in his days of supreme 
authority in the Senate, his efforts in their behalf satis- 
fied only the bare minimum of what was required. His 
liberal colleague, Ralph Yarborough, was far more 
outspoken in the industry's defense. Yet Johnson did 
his part. He helped to lead the fight for state control of 
the offshore oil lands and against federal regulation of 
gas prices at the wellhead. He was careful about assign- 
ments to the Finance Committee, where the depletion 
allowance lay like a ruby in a wall safe. Speeches de- 
fending the allowance against attacks on the Senate 
floor were probably unnecessary, so long as there was a 
heavy majority to protect it. 

Having secured the benign 
indifference—if not the active 
support—of Texas' most pow- 
erful economic interest, John- 
son was free to pursue other 
goals. His refusal in 1956 to 
sign the Southern Manifesto 
against the Supreme Court's 
ruling on school desegregation 
was possible not only because 
a substantial minority of Tex- 
ans were black or brown, but 
because he was sound on oil and gas. Conservatism 
on that issue allowed him to work for the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960, for public housing and urban 
renewal, and for foreign aid; this at a time when 
Texas school boards were throwing out textbooks 
that even discussed the UN, and when the state's 
most prominent newspaper was espousing views sub- 
stantially to the right of the Chicago Tribune. 

In his quest for independence, Johnson had an- 
other string to his bow, besides his orthodoxy on oil 
and gas questions. He was The Leader—a great and 
famous public figure. Texans were rather proud that 
one of their own occupied such a position. They al- 
lowed him leeway on many issues of less than critical 
significance to them, and could even tolerate, without 
accepting, his progressive views on race. He was not 
a monumental figure, already cast in bronze, as was 
Russell in Georgia; he was too often seen to be oper- 
ating and maneuvering (as he could not hide his 
pleasure in those skills). And as I have said, he was 
mistrusted by many on both sides in the continuous 
civil war that is Texas politics. But he was national 























property, and people thought twice about trading 
him off for an ordinary senator. 

There were other senators. whose unique political 
status or personalities gave them a degree of inde- 
pendence and allowed them to vote as they, and not 
the majority of their constituencies, believed. Ari- 
zona was growing steadily more conservative as it be- 
came a retirement haven for the wealthy, but Carl 
Hayden had invented Arizona, and could pretty 
much vote as he pleased, generally with the liberals. 
Nothing Dirksen might have done—not all his stun- 
ning reversals of position, nor his self-amused, spe- 
cious justifications for those reversals—could shake 
his majority in Illinois. 

Alben Barkley was a permanent part of the Ken- 
tucky political scene, and a story about him illus- 
trates a third means of achieving independence while 
continuing to be elected. It was said that during a 
campaign in the forties, Barkley was interrupted in 
the middle of a magnificent town square speech in 
eastern Kentucky when someone yelled, “How do 
you stand on FEPC?" Barkley surveyed the crowd. 
Eastern Kentucky, like eastern Tennessee, had long 
been divided on the racial issue. There were the 
grandchildren of Unionists and of Confederates and 
copperheads in that audience; no one knew how 
many of each. At last Barkley quietly replied, “I’m 
all right on FEPC." And went on with his speech. 

Put in its worst light, this third road to indepen- 
dence was simply that of the artful dodger—the 
fancy-footwork, never-laid-a-glove-on-me light- 
weight, who never answered the question he was 
asked but always another, who emitted clouds of gas 
in which he raced about, seeking to placate those 
whom he had most recently offended. There was 
something of him in nearly every senator. Unless a 
man was a living monument, or unless he was at the 
very end of his career and cared only for his pride or 
conscience and nothing for his re-election, he did not 
ignore the political consequences of what he did. He 
tried not to meet every thrust of public opinion with 
his chin. Senator Stephen Young of Ohio made a 
name for himself by answering foolish or vicious let- 
ters with broadsides of contempt; he was widely ad- 
mired for that, but I thought the public's favorable 
reaction depended on there being only one of him. A 
little vagueness on a senator's part seemed necessary 
for civil discourse with his constituency. 

Put more generously, many good men remained in 
the Senate to perform significant public services be- 
cause they were able to diffuse or refract the image of 
their opinions on politically dangerous questions. It 
would have done the country no ultimate good to know 
their precise views on birth control, intermarriage, or 
relations with Eastern Europe, if the consequence of 
that would have been their defeat and replacement by 
lesser men. Astute leaders like Johnson often sought to 
frame issues in ways that did not embarrass their more 
valuable colleagues; and there were many parlia- 
mentary devices—motions to recommit dangerous bills 


or amendments, points of order, and so on—that could 
be used to avoid an Armageddon of convictions. 

The right timing could give a man independence 
for a while—so long, to paraphrase Eliot, as the mo- 
ment lasted. One who had been crying in the wilder- 
ness, prophesying economic disaster if present pol- 
icies were continued, came into his own in a time of 
recession, and so long as it lasted and the public re- 
membered his position, could do no wrong. A John 
McClellan would have been free to experiment with 
unusual policies in other fields, because of his identi- 
fication as a crime-fighter in an age when the fear of 
criminal violence was widespread. 

Once I urged Johnson to take an unusual position 
on a pending question, and even suggested how he 
might rationalize his behavior in the eyes of Texas 
voters. He showed no interest. I walked over to an- 
other senator and made the same argument, this time 





with success. The senator and I were nodding in en- E 


thusiastic agreement when Johnson signaled me back 
to him. I bowed my head beside him to hear as he 
whispered something I could not catch at first, until 
he repeated it with rasping asperity: "You couldn't 
get elected constable." 

Maybe not, but I was learning more and more 
about those who could. 


THE REPUBLICANS 


I did not know them as well as I knew the Demo- 
crats. The aisle between the two sides was only a few 
feet wide, but the Republicans had their own staff, 
and there were not many occasions when my work 
required me to cross it. 

There was plenty of senatorial traffic across the 
center aisle, however—mostly Democrats going over 
to buttonhole Republicans, seeking their support or 
acquiescence on Democratic bills. Johnson was par- 
ticularly wide-ranging and seemed to regard the Re- 
publican side as quite as much within his domain as 
the Democratic. A few Republicans did come across 
from time to time, in search of allies: William 
Knowland, Styles Bridges, or Everett Dirksen to see 
the conservative Southerners; Javits to see Hum- 
phrey, Douglas, or Morse. But the majority of Re- 
publicans seemed content to sit, like melons in a 
patch, waiting for someone to gather them. 

Neverthetess n told much about American poli- 

ee ae tics that could not be learned 
from the ` Democrats alone, 
and for that reason I made 
notes on some of them. 


GEORGE AIKEN OF VER- 
MONT: Robert Frost as a sena- 
tor; red tie, white hair, blue 
suit. He would be out early on 
^ snowy New England morn- 
i ee ings, feeding the animals. 

Ser stacking wood, checking the 

















le sap y runoff. A man of sturdy independence, 

; uS shoulder for a neighbor's bogged-down 

Je was Mike Mansfield's great friend (theirs 

as, | believed, one of the few enduring simple 

friendships in the Senate). Aiken was a composite of 

the early American virtues. He could also be in- 

tensely partisan—though he often voted with the 

— Democrats, particularly in behalf of rural progres- 
mu -sivism ang an internationalist foreign policy. 







ANCIS CASE OF SOUTH DAKOTA: somewhere in 
ublic school room in America, there is a little 
boy who throws and throws his hand up before the 
» tee cher before the child she has called upon has had 
OF 07x a chance to think of the an- 
swer. He knows the answer at 
once; his soul cries out for the 
chance to give it, perhaps be- 
.., cause he needs to be praised, 
i or because he must hear the 
.. orderly “click” when the right 
answer fits onto the question. 
He is oblivious to the scorn of 
his fellow students; the infor- 
mation is the thing. Francis 
zi Case was that little boy grown 
up, "d square, and deadly dull. His revelation that 
a gas lobbyist may have tried to bribe him hit the 
Senate like a truck loaded with wheat from the hard 
plains of South Dakota. He could have said “tried to 
rape me" and been believed; no one would have sup- 
posed that Case had the imagination to make it up. 
When he died, this little man, so tidy and severe, left 
a monument which archaeologists a millennium 
from now may find to be proof of our productive ge- 
nius, or madness, or both—the interstate highway sys- 
tem. 








EVERETT DIRKSEN OF ILLINOIS: what can be said 
about him now that anyone who observed him does 
not already know or sense? When Dirksen succeeded 
Knowland as Republican leader, a Democratic 
power mused, "He will be the ideal EH in 
that job. The Republicans are des 
the party of the special inter- 
ests. Most of them represent 
one or two. Dirksen represents 
them all." Through sheer 
chutzpah, he almost made that 
a virtue: the individual busi- 
nessman was everywhere op- 
pressed by government, so 
who was to help him, defend 
him, seek a fair audience for 
him, unless it was his elected LU 

. representative? This struck a sympathetic chord in 

-.. many members; most of them used the same ration- 
- ale. It was OK so far as it went, but of course it often 

went too far. 

— T had a friend who drank a great deal but never 
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suffered a hangover because, he said, hangovers 
came from moral guilt about drinking, and he had 
decided that drinking was not bad. Dirksen seemed 
to feel the same way about his frequent changes of 
course in matters of public policy—anti foreign aid, 
pro foreign aid, anti foreign aid, and so on. Change 
was to be preferred, he said, because "consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds," quoting Emerson. (It 
was a long time before I realized that Emerson had 
actually said, "Foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds.”) Dirksen changed sometimes because 
his party altered its course behind him, sometimes 
because he was persuaded to do so by Democratic 
leaders, and sometimes because Presidents—Eisen- 


hower, Kennedy, and Johnson—made him feel he E 


must, for the country's sake. Moderate Presidents 
could touch him, though on the Senate floor he 
might sing the Taft conservative hymn, the I-don't- 
understand-why-we-should refrain; could touch him 
because he was susceptible to their kindness and ap- 
peals to his patriotism. When they said that he alone 
could sway sufficient votes to redeem the country's 
honor and ensure racial peace, he responded. I ad- 
mired him for that. Others were less sympathetic. On 
Dirksen's birthday one year, while the Senate went 
through its ritual round of arch or heartfelt con- 
gratulations, 1 asked a Southern power who had 
made many arrangements with Dirksen over the 
years why he did not join in the celebration. “He is a 
delightful companion," he said, "but he changes too 
often for me. I never know where he is." If he was all 
politician, as flexible as a reed in the prevailing wind, 
he was also an individualist who did not vield his 
personal idiosyncrasies to the common taste, and he 
was brave in the face of pain. 


JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Maryland, JOE 
MCCARTHY of Wisconsin, WILLIAM JENNER of In- 
diana, and HERMAN WELKER of Idaho—four peas in 
a bad pod. Butler was a well-dressed lightweight, a 

"pipsqueak," as journalist Gerald Johnson called 
him; Jenner was a rough infighter whom Welker, 
heavy with drinking, followed about the chamber as 
a malign hound trails a harsh master; McCarthy 
alone had the energy to convert venom into action. 
The voters of four states had sent them to the Senate. 
It was enough to give pause to the most committed 
believer in the democratic process. One could under- 
stand the attractions of conservatism; but why should 
such small-minded, hostile men, without purpose ex- 
cept to injure, represent the people of those states? 
There were logical antecedents—their vicious cam- 
paigns, and the naive responses of their opponents; 
factionalism that destroyed their opposition from 
within; a national tide of reaction that swept them to 
shore. But why them? Why not men like Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts, or even Edward Martin 
of Pennsylvania, a captive mouse of industry? If the 
people of Idaho and Indiana rejected liberal politics 
and economics, it seemed to me that they might have 














chosen those of the Union League, instead of an 
American Falange. 

In the main, I thought Republicans dull, humor- 
less, complacent, and shortsighted—in league, on the 
one hand, with exhausted but portentous institutions 
like the church and the Legion; on the other, with 
selfish business interests. I thought Democrats by na- 
ture festive, original, articulate, and sympathetic to 
the poor. There were almost as many exceptions to 
this as there were supporting examples, but that did 
not prevent me from holding the opinion. 

In Southerners I discovered, or devised, a residual 
populism beneath the racial bigotry. Contrarily, 
when a Southerner expressed a benighted opinion, d 
was likely to think it picturesque. When he voted 
against a needed social reform, I accepted his resis- 
tance as natural. Not so with Republicans. What was 
colorful among Southerners was simply reactionary 
in those across the aisle. 

These were unfair distinctions, and I knew it; but I 
devised a kind of “literary” basis for them. The 
South, I believed, was obsessed with character and 
language; it was violent in thought and action, and 
yet it was curiously tolerant of extravagant person- 
alities. There was also its ancient—and generally hon- 
orable—involvement in international politics, which 
gave promise that in times of crisis a few Southerners 
would, through instinct and heritage, serve the coun- 
try well. Many Southerners in Congress were as plain 
as a business letter; but the region itself was so vivid 
that I thought its politics should be judged sub- 
stantially as art. 

There seemed to be no such traditions or obses- 
sions in the Midwest—in the Republican heartland. 
Respectable as most of them were, Republicans were 
uninteresting. Hence I judged their views, not in the 
context of personality or in the realm of art, but 
purely as ideology—stark and homely as steel- 
rimmed spectacles, mighty proud to be made in 
America. 

I was easier on Southerners, of course, because I 
was one. Given the chance, I would have pitched in 
to fight half of them in their home-state elections. 
But in Washington, where many Northerners were 
wet and intolerant toward all things Southern, I 
found myself defending what I detested back home. 
Perhaps everyone is inclined to do this, who spent a 
happy childhood in an identifiable region. The at- 
tacks of outsiders, even when intellectually unan- 
swerable, never seem to account for the pleasures of 
growing up there, and in witnessing to those plea- 
sures one resists hearing what one knows to be true. 
When the attack is a universal indictment—for ex- 
ample, all Southerners are racial bigots, all Midwes- 
terners are Babbitts—one urges the exceptions, and if 
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the debate goes on long enough, and if there is 
enough to drink, one romanticizes the exceptions 
into a universal defense: most Southerners are not 
racial bigots, most Midwesterners are decent sons of 
the soil. 

For a Southern liberal in Washington, there was 
another, opposing need, that of being accepted by 
the political establishment of the city. Despite Re- 
publican control of the White House and Southern 
control of the Congress, the lively political spirit in 
Washington was "Northern-Democratic; not the 
Northern democracy of the city bosses, but of those 
who believed in “taking chances for peace," govern- 
ment intervention in the economy, aid to the distant 
poor, and civil rights laws. I wanted such people—re- 
porters, columnists, editors, lawyers, and adminis- 
trators of Roosevelt and Truman days, the staffs of 
liberal senators—to think me one of them, as in philo- 
sophic attitude I was. Often I found myself being in- 
troduced at dinner parties in a way that suggested— 
without, it seemed, intentional condescension—that I 
was "all right," a Southerner who wanted the right 
things; and sometimes, to prove my credentials, I re- 
sponded with sardonic comments about those South- 
erners with whom I had just been working the Senate 
chamber. This must have made me uneasy, for I was 
quick to defend the same men when others joined 
and intensified the attack. 

I envied those who sallied forth with unalloyed 

spirits, attacking or supporting without hesitation. 
But I often found my original opinion about a man 
or an issue to be insufficient, one-sided, or plain 
wrong, and I became wary about absolute views. 
And a fascination with personality —with whatever it 
was that made men strong or weak, driving or pas- 
sive, hard or vulnerable—made it difficult to concen- 
trate on their philosophies, or even on their actions, 
as the sole basis for judging them. 

In time I found many dull Republicans to be inter- 
esting men, worth being "fair" to. And once I started 
down that road, it become harder to laugh at ma- 
licious assaults upon them. Dogma gave way to sym- 
pathy; the sharp edge of combat was dulled by fel- 
low feeling. This was perhaps inevitable in any group 
so tightly circumscribed as was the Senate and its 
staff, but the threat it posed was ominous: that one 
would become just another member of the corps of 
professional political men that invests every capital 
and city hall, men to whom a slap on the back and a 
kind exchange are more important than belief. Poli- 
tics as practiced by such men—the politics of person- 
ality without conviction—bears the same relationship 
to serious governance that a dry grin bears to love. If 
one abhorred the politics of the doctrinaire, one had 
also to resist the politics of the club car. C 
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Is warm, friendly 
people Who 
core about you. 


Meet José and Maria. Their sunny smiles and gracious manners are 

typical of the people who will bid you welcome to Mexico— where tourists 
are no less than honored guests. In the quiet fishing villages...in the lush 
beach resorts...in urbane Mexico City. And, wherever your travels may take 
yOu, you will find a climate so perfect we can guarantee it. 





Come visit us soon. Your dollar buys more in Mexico than any place else 
in the world. In fact, it will probably be one of the least expensive 
vacations you've ever had. And the most rewarding. 


I'm planning a vacation. 
Please send me a brochure on exciting Mexico. 





Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Mail to: 


Mexican National Tourist Council, Dept. HA- 1 
9445 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90242 


Mexican National Tourist Council 
Mexican Govemment Department of Tourism 








2. ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


UM by James Pope Hennessy 


= Little, Brown, $10.00 


One can trust Victorian cari- 


^. caturists for morbid, even macabre 


penetration if not for sensibility. 
Spy's drawing of Trollope, done 
when the novelist was fifty-eight, 
gives a game away in a disturbing yet 
genial fashion. Here is a middle-aged 
celebrity, pretending to be old in the 
Victorian fashion, bald in the dome, 
woolly at the ears as an unshorn ram, 
white-bearded all over the chest, like 
God himself. The angry eyes are in- 
|^ tensified by strong little spectacles 
- . gleaming out of a red face. He is 


holding a cigar, jerking a coarse 


thumb, exposing a potbelly—he 
weighed 230 pounds—over shambling 
sponge-bags. There he is, sedentary 
and yet a fox hunter, ferocious at 


=; whist in the Garrick Club and at the 
( kill yet sweet about clinging young 
_. girls. He is going to shout loudly as if 
-> about to take a fence—other members 
at the Garrick would ask him to pipe 

. down-—yet he swings nervously from 





... anger to apology. He is quick to take 
-—- offense if he is praised—Old Mortality 
and Old Masochism the Toiler in per- 
son. 

Nine years later he had a stroke at 
someone's uproarious dinner party 
and died weeks later in 1882. A good 
time to die for anyone born in 1815, 
for by 1882 English commercial 
wealth had led to a lot of unscru- 
pulous natives and aliens bursting 
brashly in and upsetting the old 
English fiction called the English 
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by V. S. Pritchett 


country gentleman. Ever since the 


. days of Elizabeth, the old days have 


died hard. The Trollopes were baron- 
ets—a political bribe of the Stuarts 
when times were hard for that House. 
To have baronets for cousins meant 
that you were close to the peaceable 
and decent country squirearchy, to 
the model squire described by the old 
epitaph as “awful to his tenants.” 
Trollope had reserves of awe. 
Cousinage meant something to 
Trollope. When his bankrupt family 
pushed him into the Post Office as a 
minor clerk on £90 a year at the age 
of nineteen and left him to a lonely 
life in cheap London boardinghouses, 
the complaint was that he was not 
only hungry but obliged secretly to 
turn to a rapacious moneylender in 
order to keep up, in a dim way, the 
difficult role of a poor gentleman. His 
mother, the famous Frances, whose 
Domestic Manners of the Americans 
had infuriated many American read- 
ers, Was a vivacious and pushing nov- 
elist. Her family had the taint of 
trade, and she was noted for over- 
compensating in her gentility; but 
when Trollope said he suffered 
miseries as an outsider until he was 
twenty-nine, he was thinking of 
something more than social obloquy. 
Certainly he was shamed when he 
was sent in patched clothes to grand 
schools like Harrow and Winchester, 
without pocket money, and when he 
was taken away because the fees were 
not paid; there was the misery of go- 
ing downhill, but there was more 
than that. One has only to read his 
Autobiography to understand how far 








away he was from the upper-middle- 
class norm, or indeed from any norm 
at all; and what a fulfilled dream of 
the easy norm of society his novels 
are. 

The Trollopes—those who escaped 
early death from consumption—were 
a literary family, and Anthony 
seemed nonliterary, the failure and 
grubby hobbledehoy who could not 
even win scholarships, the stupid 
younger son, cursorily loved by a 
busy, clever mother. One can read a 
likely self-portrait in The Small 
House at Allington, one of the best of 
his novels. Even the deranged father 
who had raged at the boy and was 
killing himself by enthusiastic over- 
doses of calomel—that is, mercury 
poisoning—would shut himself in his 
room to write a universal dictionary 
of ecclesiastical terms; and Tom, the 
handsome and favorite elder brother, 
could write. The tragic deaths in the 
family, the breakup of the home, the 
flights from house to lodgings were 
enough to implant a lifelong mis- 
anthropy. Also a pathological bore- 
dom: the family had devoured the 
emotional capital before Anthony 
could get at it, and he was left stupe- 
fied and confused. As a clerk in the 
Post Office he was chronically on bad 
terms with his superiors, whose chief 
preoccupation was how to get rid of a 
touchy young man who had been 
foisted on them. 

There is more than one parallel 
with the early life of Balzac here: the 
resource of both writers was day- 
dream and the search for an outlet 
for an enormous, congested energy. 
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The Chevrolet wagon family at Oak Creek Canyon, Arizona. 


You get more station wagon at your Chevy Dealer's Wagon Station. 


When you need gas, you go to a 
gas station. 

When you need a wagon, you go to 
a Wagon Station. Also known as “‘your 
friendly neighborhood Chevrolet 
Dealer’s.”’ 

Because that’s where you’ll find 
the widest selection, for one thing. From 
sporty 4-passenger Vega Kammbacks 
to big 12-passenger Sportvans. 

You'll find third seats that face 
the front and third seats that face the 
rear. Tailgates that go up, down, 


sideways and even disappear. 

There’s so much, we can’t begin 
to get it into one little ad. So we’ve put 
it into a 24-page brochure called “How 
to Pick and Plan a Wagon. For Town. 
For Travel. For Trailering.” 

Send for it. Study it. Then stop 


by any Wagon Station and talk about it. 


Remember: We want your new 
Chevrolet wagon to be the best wagon 


you ever owned. 
Chevrolet 


Whichever 
one you pick. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Please send free wagon brochure to: 
Name 
es eee. 


City State. ae ee 


Mail to: Chevy Wagon Station, Dept. A, 
P.O. Box W, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 


Highway safety begins at home. Buckle up before you leave. 
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This year you’ve got to get disorganized. 


Look at you. 
Fifty weeks a year it’s run here, rush there, do this, do that. 
Now, look at us. 
We believe a vacation should be different from the rest of your life. 
Which is why we've kept Tahiti so different 
from the rest of your life. 
We offer you a living, breathing Polynesian culture 
you can mix and mingle with. 
Warm lagoons that are walk-in aquariums. 

Picnics on uninhabited islands. Museums and night life. 
Tahitian feasts and scuba diving. Golf and torch-light fishing. 
And on and on. 

It all adds up to a love for life we call oa oa. 

A feeling you can’t get anywhere else in the world. 

This year, get disorganized. 

In Tahiti. The one and only. 

But first, write for vacation facts. Write: 

Tahiti Tourist Board, P.O. Box 3720, 

Hollywood, California 90028. Dept. B. 


Anything’s possible in 













— fidious and very agreeable writer who 
knows the Victorian scene well, and if 


^^ this made him cantankerous. 


In Trollope's case—as for most 
people—the release came instantly 
with happiness. His infuriated em- 
ployer packed him off to organize the 
.. postal service in Western Ireland, still 
erable pay; he was free and his 
iseries vanished. He spent eighteen 
years in Ireland on and off. 
. Trollope's Autobiography is explicit 
about the value of his daydreaming— 
and drily hints at its moral dangers— 


-| but after that, it shuts the door on his 
biographers. He destroyed intimate 
-papers also, and the long new Life by 







James Pope Hennessy adds little that 
ds. new to our knowledge of the novel- 
; but the book is the work of a fas- 





he is rather ill organized and be- 
comes repetitious, he is outstanding 
on one or two points of emphasis: 
Trollope in Ireland, and its later in- 
fluence on him as a traveler in Amer- 
ica, Australia, and the Caribbean. He 
is a Tory to the marrow. 

Trollope has often been called a 
photographer of the commonplace, 
but in fact both the Barsetshire novels 
and later the Palliser series are exam- 
ples of daydream minutely imposed. 
He had no more knowledge of the ca- 
thedral closes and the habits of the 
clergy than could be got from an af- 
ternoon's walk in Salisbury. He sim- 
ply created this world out of nothing 
beyond ingenuity and a desire to be 
part of the ordinary comedy of hu- 
man contentment. His daydreaming 
had become, as he has told us, thor- 
ough and exhaustive. He was never, 
he says, the hero of his fantasy; with 
the masochist's reserve he kept him- 
self out of it. Trollope's monomania- 
cal passion for perpetual work, which 
could absorb every moment, is not 
mechanical; it is a total flight into liv- 
ing elsewhere. And in real life, one 
sees (as Mr. Pope Hennessy says) how 
The 
Irish, the Negroes, the aristocracy 
were useless simply because they 
would not work. The harder he 
worked, the more energetic he be- 
came; the less they worked, the more 


^ fiable to misery, corruption, and dis- 


honesty. 

Trollope did nothing much for Ire- 
land beyond seeing that people in 
-— country districts got their letters 
— quickly. His methodical nose was 







close to his duties; he walked with 


postmen to see how long it took to go 


.. On foot from place to place and en- 


joyed their company. He was shocked 
by the famine, and he agreed—for he 
was a proud man too—that the Irish 
had no cause to be grateful for chari- 
table relief, but he was no more inter- 
ested in the Irish peasant than he was 
in the English poor. There was hun- 
ger in industrial England, for coloni- 
alism was practiced at home too. 
We do not go to Trollope for vision 
or enlightenment. But the English 
owe private debts to Ireland, and 
Trollope's debt is a complicated mat- 
ter. Chiefly, he was released by the 
ease of life there, an ease not avail- 
able to him in moneyed industrial 
England until he began to make large 
sums as a novelist. In Ireland one 
could be poor and enjoy country life. 
The first thing Trollope did when he 
got his post was to buy a hunter—to 
the snobbish annoyance of his 
English boss—and a fox-hunting man 
was born. He could not have found a 
better means of penetrating Irish life 
to the joy of rich and poor alike, yet 
he found it merely engaging. The 
Irish were annoyed by his gruff 
English condescension and his abrupt 
orders, but they knew how to dis- 
semble and probably liked a man 
with a temper. He did cause mortal 
offense, he says, by finding an English 
wife there instead of marrying an 
Irish girl—the least an Englishman 
could do to correct the wrongs of his- 
tory. But would an Irish girl have 
spent the rest of her life copying his 
illegible manuscripts in a fair hand, 
as fast as the stream poured from him 
before he sat down to breakfast, ev- 
ery day? So Ireland got nothing for 
making a country gentleman of him 
inexpensively; for giving him his pas- 
sion for the field which assuaged his 
extrovert impulses; or for allowing 
him, on those leisurely cross-country 
journeys, to continue his incredibly 
efficient dream of being elsewhere. If 
his hunting scenes are among his best 
writing, Ireland must have the credit 
for it. And if he did not respond to 
Irish melancholy, he was crushing a 
melancholy by sheer industry. 
Marriage made Trollope a novelist. 
It was, he said, a happy marriage; the 
only hostile hint about Mrs. Trollope 
is that she was bossy, but he would 
like that. It may console Americans 
who still feel sore about Frances Trol- 
lope’s snobbery to hear that she 
thought Anthony’s wife distinctly 
"not one of us" —she was the daughter 
of a provincial bank manager, and 
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“A reader must be grateful for these 


memoirs... because very few men as | 

| eminent as Mr. Spaak—Foreign Minis- 
ter or Prime Minister of more Belgian 
governments than he bothers to 
count, Chairman of the first United {f 
Nations General Assembly, President 
of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, Secretary-General 
of NATO — are willing to be as frank 
about all the political hot potatoes 
that have come their way.” 
—The New Yorker 
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‘you're touring a foreign 
'untry , get set for 

me hard news. 

-No matter which way you go, 
ou'll run smack into drug laws 
iat are a whole lot tougher 
than ours. 


oS The same as here. And that’s the 
truth. 


ve .. Only one thing is different. The 
-~ penalties are stiffer. In Lebanon, for 


-. instance, possession and use gets 


— you to3 years in a mental hospital. 
<- That's the law. And there's no way 


-around their law. 


=< Drug arrests of Americans over- 
seas have jumped 70% since last year. 
_. And nobody can help. Not friends. 

. Or family. Or the smartest lawyer in 


town. Not the United States 
<o government. 
That's why there are over 700 


American citizens doing time on drug 


a charges in foreign jails. 
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... Sale of drugs overseas or south of our 
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.. ated. That's a lie. Drugs are illegal. 
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the mother always referred to her as 
an “excellent little wife.” In his nov- 
els, Trollope’s own comments on love 
belong to the engagement stage, and 
show a mixture of delight and mis- 
giving. One has joined the human lot. 
The girls are triumphant and show it. 
The man is “brought at length into a 
cage and tamed.” Love is one thing, 
marriage another, “the evil is accom- 
plished,” says the happy sufferer. 
Young Mrs. Trollope insisted that at 
least he get out of Connaught into 
Donnybrook, where, after a spell of 
work in the West of England, he set 


| about creating Barsetshire: home 
thoughts from abroad. It was a late 


beginning. And she got him back to 
England in the end. 

There is an immense amount of de- 
tail in Mr. Pope Hennessy's Life, and 
there are many unexpected views of 
the novelist. When fame came and he 
had at last met Society, the shy 
Englishman turned out to be bois- 
terous and self-assertive, con- 


| tradicting everyone; then, repenting, 


he tried by friendly words to repair 
the damage done. After outbursts he 
would nod off to sleep, even when 
standing on the hearthrug. Neither in 
estimates of his own work nor in his 
relationships with people had he 
much self-confidence. He was as ec- 
centric as his father had been. 

His remarks as a traveler were in- 
tended to be considerate or impartial, 
but soon became offensive, almost 
against his will. When he went to the 
United States intending to atone for 
his mother's unhappy generalizations 
about American life—she saw Amer- 
ica as one vast spittoon—he behaved 
well enough in Boston, which he 
liked; but once on the road, he burst 
out against the aggressiveness of 
American women and the American 
child. He had no sooner done it than 
he repented; he did not see that the 
frank crustiness that is admired in 
England is not always a good export. 
As a traveler he has a good photo- 
graphic eye but his opinions tend to 
the narrow and reactionary; he rather 
thought that slavery was a form of 
God's Providence, and indeed, it 
evoked one of his few references to 
the deity. After all, he was a slave 
himself. These things show how thick 
a hide he had learned to grow in 
childhood. The man who is hard on 
himself will be hard on others. Even 
to Kate Field, the young Boston blue- 
stocking with whom he must have 





been innocently in love, he was sharp 
and bullying. That is how affection 
took him. Perhaps bullying, in this 
case, sprang from a love more poi- 
gnant for having been repressed by 
common sense. 

Mr. Pope Hennessy seems to have 
read all the novels—a feat in itself, for 
Trollope came to be proud of his pad- 
ding, which was bound up with his 
pride in filling his life, rapidly, with 
words, with his stopwatch on his desk. 
The novels that he did not steam 
through are the least prolix and bet- 
ter shaped. Taking time over The 
Small House at Allington, he allows 
variety in scene and motive to come 
in; and Lily Dale has more spirit than 
most of his heroines. The feeling Kate 
Field had aroused is surely behind 
the portrait. But where Mr. Pope 
Hennessy is at his best is in the dis- 
cussion of the late and pessimistic 
Trollope of The Way We Live Now 
and The Eustace Diamonds. Here 
Trollope surveyed a new world which 
was no longer the Barsetshire day- 
dream; the characters, as the biogra- 
pher says, begin to get out of the nov- 
elist’s complacent control. Villains 
demand to be seen in the round; vil- 
lainesses become more attractive as 
their willful personalities are devel- 
oped. I doubt if the female liar has 
ever been more searchingly done in 
the English novel than in Trollope’s 
Lady Eustace. We see her lure, and 
Trollope has seen, too, that no lover 
of this intrigante will ever be bogus 
enough for her. The analysis is 
brilliant, and the storytelling—which 
is, after all; where Trollope’s spell 
lies—is masterly and ingenious. 

Yet when we compare Trollope's 
great gift of "practical hallucination" 
in this novel with what Henry James 
did with The Spoils of Poynton, we 
see what is missing. Trollope is the 
lawyer or politician of private life. 
James saw that the magnificent Spoils 
could corrupt by their beauty, but 
Trollope saw nothing so morally am- 
biguous in the Eustace diamonds. 
The Spoils are treasure; the Dia- 
monds are property. The former are 
made for the moral law, the latter for 
the Courts. It is marvelous that the 
stones turn out to be worthless, but to 
Trollope's imagination they have no 
meaning, they are merely a focus for 
Lady Eustace's childish will. He dis- 
likes that as much as he dislikes her 
lying; she is simply a false coquette, 
and inevitably she bores the men who 

















have been against his will—she is the 
. outstanding figure in the novel, and 
. as AO. eek on A Re in an 1 ad- 




















of money and the law; :becaüse also 
of his use of recurring characters as 
representatives of social groups in the 
lliser novels, he is often compared 
Balzac. There is, as Mr. Pope 

essy says, no real resemblance. 
zac has a passionate sense of 
as a force, even as a mystical 
The pursuit of it is an appetite, 
. lust, whereas in Trollope, the 
ursuit or possession of money may 
be no more than one of society's 
habits. It provokes gossip, and novels 
depend on that. Money is evil only if 
one has not worked for it honestly. 
Honesty: dishonesty. Decency: shadi- 
ness. Such are the limits of Trollope's 


| are allured | by her. But—and it must | 








interest. Nor, unlike Balzac's, is Trol- 
lope's society organic. Society is what 
we see and hear in everyday talk in 
drawing room and club. The Lady 
Eustace scandal simply keeps people 
going for the season. Trollope's nov- 
els are social history without the 
movement of history: the best of 
them entertain by distracting us from 
our fundamental apathy. Life is as we 
see it without having to think about 
it. It has no significance beyond itself. 

Perhaps the pleasure we get from 
Trollope is the pleasure he felt, after 
a wretched childhood, at joining the 
world from which he had been cut 
off: a pleasure in the variety of ordi- 
nary interests. What frightens one is 
the deep boredom of a genius so con- 
tentedly yet neurotically identified 
with the satisfactions of his time; and 
the thumping certainty of a man so 
insecure, growing a hide over his 
wounds. Mr. Pope Hennessy brings 
the strange success story to life. 
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. Alfred Kinsey has had to wait well 
over a decade for a biographer, but 
lenly he has two. These books 
mplement each other nicely, how- 
ever. Nearly half of Cornelia Chris- 
tenson's volume is devoted to the 
years before Kinsey launched his ex- 
snsive sexual study in 1938, while 
Vardell Pomeroy's book is concerned 
nost entirely with post-1938 devel- 
ments. Christenson offers an espe- 
ally convincing portrait of Kinsey's 
hildhood, contrasting the austerity 

his family life with the sense of re- 
lease and mastery he derived from 
_ the exploration of nature. Her analy- 
-sis of his early intellectual interests is 
equally insightful, as is her account of 
romance with Clara McMillen, his 
date (he was twenty-six at the 
) and his wife within a year. In- 
bh 








however, Pomeroy’s volume _ 


commands the greater attention. It is 
substantially longer, and as with Er- 
nest Jones’s life of Freud, it has the 
character of an official biography, 
Since it is written by one of Kinsey’s 
earliest and closest associates. 

Like Freud, Kinsey discovered his 
historical mission rather late in life. 
He was an accomplished zoologist 
and the world’s foremost authority on 
the gall wasp when, at the age of 
forty-four, he turned to the study of 
human sexuality. Too much can be 
made of this transformation, and 
Christenson’s book draws attention to 
important similarities between the 
work on gall wasps and that on sex- 
uality. In both undertakings Kinsey 
became transfixed by numbers. He 
gathered an enormous collection of 
wasps—over four million insects—and 
in his analysis of this immense 
sample he sought to undermine ac- 
cepted categories of entomological 
classification, just as he would later 
seek to dissolve received categories of 
sexual classification. In both of the 
grand projects that absorbed his life, 
one might say, he functioned as a tax- 


onomic critic. 
the decision to abandon- 
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In January, we devoted this col 


to find out what you thought of « 
full-page ads. What we did not 
you was what we were trying to 
complish with our campaign. As ma 




















of book advertising. In each of 
full-page ads, we used a bold: yo 
with a photograph of a person; y 
not quote reviews or the opinion 
writers; we did not show a pic 
of the book; and we tried to keep th 
amount of description of each book 
the bare minimum, hoping that thi 
combination of bold headlines a: T 
visual impact would get our me: 

across. According to the more thai 











we received, our success was mixec 


much too various to go into in th 
limited space, they were all valual 
in teaching us what it is you want 
know about a book and how you lik 
it said. It goes without saying that: 
are grateful for your aid in our con 
tinuing effort to bring good book 
people in the best possible way. . 
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thralled by a book. 


by Geoffrey Household 
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sps for sexuality was a rematiable 
e, and neither Christenson nor 
eroy is particularly helpful in ac- 
nting for it. It was occasioned by 
nsey's participation in an experi- 
tal marriage course at Indiana 
versity. Students in the course 
me to him for advice about their 
ual problems, and out of these 
si-therapeutic situations grew the 
mous interviewing technique 
ugh which he eventually col- 
d 18,000 sexual histories. The in- 
iews lost their original therapeutic 
cter only gradually, and one can 
late what might have happened 
.insey taken his therapeutic role 
€ seriously. Pomeroy states flatly 
“the would have been one of the 
test therapists in history.” Cer- 
ly he possessed a dazzling ability 
establish rapport with persons 
im all walks of life. Moreover, even 
r the interviews had been trans- 
ned into purely information-gath- 
ring sessions, they continued to exer- 
e a kind of cathartic effect. 
I suspect that Kinsey’s great project 
riginated in the discovery of his own 
exual ambiguities. I also suspect that 
'omeroy holds the same opinion, but 
hat for ethical reasons he is unable to 
say so. Soon after he joined the 
yroject Pomeroy deciphered the code 
Kinsey used to disguise the identity 
of the histories. He was thus able to 
ead Kinsey’s own history, as well as 
hose of his wife and children. Fur- 
ermore, during the period of their 
association Pomeroy and Kinsey took 
ch other’s history every two years 
order to test the consistency of 
eir recall. In composing his biogra- 
, therefore, Pomeroy had access to 
the details of Kinsey’s sexual de- 
ypment, but he was bound to si- 
e by the ground rules of the 
ject, which guaranteed con- 
ntiality even in death. 
omeroy has respected his obliga- 
| Scrupulously. However, his treat- 
nt of one incident suggests that 
insey may have discovered in him- 
^the homosexual tendencies he 
ild later ascribe to a large portion 
he population. After remarking on 
unexceptional character of Kin- 
professional and domestic life 
ore. 1938, Pomeroy continues, with 
ir of mystery and significance: 
there was one event that made 
ears far from ordinary for him. 
„his frie dship for a student, 

































































































ri became. the f 





closest friend Kinsey ever had; their 


relationship probably meant more to 
him than any other.” Voris died of 
pneumonia in 1940, and Kinsey was 
heartbroken, especially as he had 
hoped to share the challenge of his 
new project with this younger friend. 

Pomeroy doesn’t explain in what 
sense the relationship was unusual. 
Inevitably it calls to mind Freud’s 
friendship with Wilhelm Fliess, “the 
only really extraordinary experience 
in Freud's life," as Ernest Jones de- 
scribed it. Like Kinsey, Freud entered 
the relationship after making an ap- 
parently satisfactory marriage, and he 
later confessed that "some piece of 
unruly homosexual feeling" was at 
the root of it. Moreover, the relation- 
ship with Fliess, along with the death 
of his own father, precipitated the 
crisis in Freud’s life that led to the 
birth of psychoanalysis. Admittedly I 
am reading between the lines of 
Pomeroy’s account in suggesting that 
a similar experience may have led 
Kinsey to discover his identity as a 
sexologist. If there is a paradox here, 
it is in the highly emotional and ap- 
parently sublimated character of the 
relationship with Voris, since Kin- 
sey’s subsequent research, much to 
the dismay of his critics, tended to 
emphasize the behavioral manifesta- 
tions of sexual life. 

Pomeroy’s account of the project’s 
development in the forties and fifties 
makes compelling reading. We are 
treated to a highly dramatic render- 
ing of the many trips, lectures, inter- 
views, visits to prisons, gay bars, and 
whorehouses that enabled Kinsey to 
collect his data. The book also con- 
tains vivid portraits of Kinsey’s co- 
workers (Pomeroy himself comes 
across as an immensely likable man) 
as well as a skillful analysis of the in- 
stitutional and financial arrange- 
ments that made the research pos- 
sible. Two substantial chapters are 
devoted to Kinsey’s relations with the 


press, and there is a fascinating ac- ' 


count of the role of Dean Rusk, who, 
on becoming president of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, brought its sup- 
port of the project to an abrupt end. 
Although an official biography, 
and a sympathetic one at that, this is 
also an admirably candid book. No 
attempt has been made to disguise 
Kinsey's failings. Pomeroy character- 
izes him as warm, persuasive, enthu- 


 Siastic, yet at the same time driven, - 
. authoritarian, and totally intolerant — 


. of criticism. Above all he emerges as 


self to a particular conception of sex- 








a man of great passion, who at one 
point in his life seriously hoped to be- 
come a concert pianist, and whose 
tastes in literature and music were 
deeply Romantic. 

The controversy that greeted the 
publication of Kinsey's two Reports 
was perhaps the most heated since |. 
that unleashed by Darwin's Origin of — 
Species. And as with Darwin, there - 
were two levels of criticism, the scien- 
tific and the moral. The scientific crit- 
icisms were directed largely at statis- 
tical weaknesses in Kinsey's research, 
especially the overweighting of cer- 
tain groups in the sample, such as 
prisoners. These objections consid- 
erably troubled Kinsey, who, for all | 
his preoccupation with gathering ever . 
more histories, was rather unsure of . 
himself as a statistician. From our . 
present vantage point the statistical - 
criticisms seem quite inconsequential. 
It may be statistically significant, for 
example, that Kinsey's figure of 37 
percent for the proportion of men 
who had had at least one homosexual 
experience to orgasm was slightly ex- 
aggerated, and that the correct figure 
is closer to 33 percent. But this sort of 
revision hardly undermines the essen- 
tial impact of Kinsey's revelation. 

Kinsey dismissed all moral criti- 
cisms of his work as “moralistic,” that 
is, as inspired by prudery. As a debat- 
ing technique this was exactly com- 
parable to Freud's labeling all criti- 
cisms of psychoanalysis "resistances." 
Both tactics are infuriating, since they 
deny the possibility of legitimate in- 
tellectual dissent. Yet Kinsey was 
probably justified in most instances. 
Much of the criticism was moralistic, 
even when it appeared in secular and 
liberal guise. 

The moral critique was advanced 
most subtly by Lionel Trilling in an 
article originally published in Parti- 
san Review. Trilling charged that the 
Male volume was not the neutral sci- - 
entific document it pretended to be, 
but a highly tendentious work with a | 
distinct permissivist bias. He granted | 
that the Report's intentions were gen- < 
erous, but he regretted its naiveté and 
its fundamentally materialist notion : 
of human sexuality. | 

There was some justice in thesé 
strictures. Kinsey never recognized 
that by asking certain questions 
rather than others he committed him- 






















ual life, which , While ctive 








Presenting Another Lesson in How To Kill Yourself. 


In an earlier lesson, we told you to eat, drink, be merry, and 
most important, to overdo it. 

Now we are going to suggest that, once you've taken in all 
those calories, do nothing—absolutely nothing—to burn any 
of them off. 

No matter how short the trip. don't walk when you can 













And if walking is out, jogging is unthinkable. Even though 
your doctor told you you're one of those people who could 
well invest in some exercise—to get your heart muscle pump- 
ing and your blood circulating. 

True, you have heard it said that most children in America 
learn to walk by 16 months and stop walking by 16 years. But 
then, you’re no child. 

And, anyway, exercise is a big, fat bore. 


Dont walk when you can ride. 


Americas Doctors of Medicine 


( Our Best Patients Take Care of Themselves) 


Why Are America's Doctors Telling You This? 


Well, for a long time we've been telling you how to stay alive 
and healthy. (In fact, about 70% of the annual budget of the 
American Medical Association goes to health education.) 
But many of you go do the opposite. 

Now we figure we'll tell you how to kill yourselves. In the = 
fervent hope that once again you'll do the exact opposite. If. 
you do, there's every chance we'll be seeing less of you. Just... 
for check-ups. And that's it. 

Doing your bit to take care of yourself (such as exercis- © 
ing. but only if your doctor says it's OK) means your doctor | 
can give everyone the best care possible. When only his care - 
will do. P 

For a free booklet on the right kind and right amount of - 
exercise for you, write: Box X, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610. | 
















ense that it did not contradict the 
, was nonetheless partial. He 
ded to ask about physical acts, not 
ut the internal states accom- 
ying them, and he naturally 
d it easier to measure the quan- 
rather than the quality of acts. 
sey’s methodological unselfcon- 
usness probably cannot be de- 
ed-—except to say that it is a com- 
-failing—but his decision to mea- 
cts and to stress quantity is, on 
contrary, quite defensible. 
ist Trilling's emphasis on qual- 
ind psychological context, Kinsey 
the legitimate assumption that 
ling is so important in sexual life 
umbers. The Reports revealed the 
aordinary extent to which we dif- 
precisely in the amount and the 
fic physical forms of sexual ac- 
we desire. A good deal of sexual 
appiness, Kinsey suggested, re- 





























































are incompatible in sheer physi- 
| and quantitative terms. There are, 
course, other considerations in a 
xual relationship, not to mention a 
omantic or marital relationship, and 
Kinsey perhaps underestimated their 
importance. But it was his virtue to 
iave drawn attention to the material 
ealities of sexual life that high- 
minded critics dismiss too easily as 
nerely “mechanical.” 

The critics were right in asserting 
hat the Reports had been inspired by 
moral as well as scientific principles. 
\t least implicitly, both the Male and 
male volumes argued against exist- 
ng sexual restrictions by showing 
hat actual sexual behavior bore little 
lation to those restrictions. The de- 
ee to which Kinsey's intentions 
e consciously moral remains un- 
led. Pomeroy reiterates the claim 
| the project was guided solely by 
desire "to find out what 
ple did sexually." Whatever their 
otivation, the Reports were all the 
ore effective polemically for their 
eming disinterestedness. Instead, 
example, of stating outright that 
emarital sex was desirable, Kinsey 
nply documented a high correla- 
| between premarital sexual expe- 
ce and sexual "adjustment" in 
riage, leaving the reader free to 
against adjustment if his moral 
e so demanded. 

io doubt Kinsey ranks with Freud, 
lock Ellis, and now Masters and 
son Among the A oed sexual re- 





| from the pairing of individuals. 


ment that he belongs with the 
scientific immortals. Whether because 
of inherent intellectual limitations, or 
because he was forced to devote so 
much of his energy to the monumen- 


tal task of gathering the facts, he left 


almost nothing in the way of concepts 
with which to interpret those facts. 
His few ventures into the realm of ex- 


planation were both tentative and. 


simplistic. He inclined to a crude as- 
sociationist theory of sexual behavior, 
arguing that sexual preferences, like 
preferences in food, were based on 





clined to question Pomeroy's judg- what one. happened to encounter 



















first. There is thus nothing in his work ` 
to compare with Freud's grand theo- | 
retical design, which, whatever its in- 
adequacies, at least addresses itself 
imaginatively to the great sexual 
mysteries. I don't wish to belittle Kin- - 
sey's empirical accomplishment or to 

deny the depth and generosity of his” 
moral commitment, but what one. 
misses in his work is some effort to- 
construct a reasoned explanation of 

the human sexual experience. As a 

theorist, although not as a researcher, 

he falls short of the immortals. 





NON TRAVELING 


by William Zinsser 


I am throwing out the oddments of — 


a family vacation in Italy: the fake 
leather folder that held the traveler's 
checks, the little coins worth 5/34ths 
of a cent, the card on which some- 
body scribbled the name of a church 
we must be sure to see but didn't. My 
favorite is a list written in pencil: 

Vitello (veal), vitellone (grand veal), 
mauzo (beef), fettiria (for scallopine), 
carne tenere (tender meat), macinato 
(minced meat), pollo (chicken), triglio 
(red mullet), sogliole (sole), scampi 
(big shrimps), gamberi (small 
shrimps). They are the keys to sur- 
vival in a kind of travel that consists 
of not traveling. Most tourists keep 
moving and see the famous sights. 
We go to a small village and stay put. 

I should admit that I’ve already 
seen the famous sights. I’ve seen the 
Parthenon by full moon and the Taj 
Mahal at dawn. I’ve climbed up Ang- 
kor Wat and down the pharaohs’ 
tombs at Luxor. I’ve seen the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda and the road to Man- 
dalay, the Sadie Thompson bar in 
Pago Pago and the Kris dance in Bali. 
I’ve shopped in bazaars from 
Baghdad to Portobello Road. [ve 
seen the required temples and 
mosques, the rose windows and rood 
screens, hurrying from town to town 
so as not to miss a single place desig- 
nated by a * in my guidebook. And I 
expected to go on hurrying until I 
had seen every last ditch purported to 
be a highly sophisticated Etruscan ir- 
rigation system. 


But then, in the summer of 1969, - 
- without warning, the guidebook fever 


: booked every hotel room except « 


passed. Someone asked if we would 
like to rent a house in Spain for a 
month. We said yes instantly. Then 
we wondered why we had. Our chil- 
dren, Amy and John, were then ten 
and eight. What would we do? We 
didn't know any Spanish. How would 
we manage? 

We managed. In fact, we have sel- 
dom been so contented. Our house | . 
was not only beautiful, its plumbing |. 
worked. It was in a village so small ^. 
that it had only two dirt roads, and = 
there, for a month, we stayed, under- = 
standing only what we could puzzle 
out with a pocket dictionary. 

Yet in another way we understood 
everything. All four of us were on the 
same age level of exposure to the an- 
cient rhythms around us: farmers — — 
working in the fields, a shepherd go- 2 
ing out with his flock in the morning 
and coming back at night, hens cluck- 
ing when they laid an egg, bells ring 
ing in the church when someone died. 

Only once did we turn into tourists 
Being quite near the French border, 
we decided to “show the children a 
little bit of France,” as this process is- 
usually called, and we drove to Car- 
cassonne, where we dutifully spent a. 
night in the old walled city and took a 
guided walk on the ramparts. The. 
next day we saw a little more o 
France, stopping to buy the tradi 
tional bread and cheese for a picni 
in the traditional field, and by after 
noon we reached Albi, which, we had. 
heard, had a great cathedral. It did. 
But it also had a convention that ha 
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Safety Kit when you ` 
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Flares. Fire extinguisher. HELP sign. 
Tire inflator/puncture sealer. Even handy 
cleanup towels. This Bernz-o-matic 
Highway Safety Kit is an $11.95 value. 
And it's yours, free, when you visit your 
Winnebago Dealer and take a "Mario 
Andretti" Test Drive.** 


Think you can be as tough as Andretti? 
Put a Winnebago through its paces 
yourself. Check it inside and out. Find out 
why Winnebago is the largest recreational lio. EE -— 
vehicle manufacturer in the world. Look 4 CIO . Test Drive be DON 
at the wide selection— three lines, ^» Mr = Mario Andretti did. Now 
14 models. Check the authorized dealer B 3b ? he owns one. 
list —over 300 service facilities from 
coast to coast. See why dollar for dollar 
and nut for bolt, Winnebago gives you 
more motor home for the money. 


Tw 


Offer good at participating dealers, May 1-31, 
1972, while supply lasts. 
fo qualify you must call ahead for your 










one another through eyes glazed 
two days of touring and said, 
js go home.” By nightfall we 
'e back on our terrace in Spain. 
ast summer we wanted to recover 
t experience but in a different 
ntry—in Morocco, possibly, or 
ana, or Israel. But the house that 
ily turned up was in Italy, so 
t's where we gladly went. 

low do you find these houses?" 
yple ask, and if I knew an easy an- 
, | would do it the easy way my- 
I began in January by cutting out 
for businesses in New York with 
es like Villas in Europe, Inc., and 
ing them to see what villas they 
in Europe. The businesses were 
lly one woman at one desk in an 
? big enough to hold one desk, 
the villas were stucco bungalows 


















































































ar Rimini or Toulon. I didn't see 
1y. dream house among them, but I 
id see snapshots of a lot of stucco 
bungalows. 

Meanwhile, I also wrote letters to 
jends who were living abroad or 
who had lived abroad. The point is to 
make the quest as widely known as 
possible—luck will take care of the 
rest. In our case, somebody knew a 
lady in Italy. I wrote to her: was it 
true that she had a house? No, she 
wrote back, but she would try to find 
a friend who did. After a month she 
rote again to say that she was still 
ying. Then in May she sent a cable 
lling us to get in touch with a Si- 
nora Alberti in Rome, adding that 
he thought we would like Mrs. Al- 
rti’s house. 

With so much generosity working 
us, how could we lose? I bought 
talian-English pocket dictionary, 
on July 1, Mrs. Alberti was show- 
us around her summer house in a 
all farming valley two hours north 
Rome, just one mile back from an 
trageously picturesque fishing vil- 
ige. Was there anything else we 
eded to know? 

“Yes,” my wife said. "Would you 
‘ase write down the name of all 
e different cuts of meat at the 
tcher shop?" She had learned in 
in that one country's meat (ours) 
nother country's funny-looking 
ece of something that doesn't look 
anything else. And what are all 
e crazy fish at the fish market? 





| on the third morning we looked 


hed on rocks over seaside resorts. 


; Alberti: wrote down what it all | 


the farm woman who was going to 
come in at night and cook for us. 
Then she drove off for Rome, and 
once again we were on our own. 

The gift that a foreign setting be- 
stows is to sweep the mind clean of 
the year's mindless clutter. There is 
no telephone, no radio or TV, no 
letters or bills. Even the absence of 
junk mail for a month is therapy. 
The tensions of the new world 
yield to the slower persuasions of 
the old. 

My wife, a public school teacher, 
stopped having fevered dreams about 
her class in one week; at home the 
subconscious takes much longer to re- 
lease its dreadful grip. I, a journalist 
obsessed by a compulsion to read ev- 
ery paper and magazine, didn't even 
want to read the international Herald 
Tribune. | was happy with the paper- 
backs that I had bought at the air- 
port—not even worthy books that I 
had been meaning to read all year, 
but readable books like My Turn at 
Bat by Ted Williams. 

"What was the best part of the 
trip?" people later asked, hoping we 
would name some certified sight. 
“Being there was the best part," 
would say—an answer they hated. 

*What did you do?" they asked. 
"Nothing," we said. 

We just fell, as we had in Spain, 
into a Mediterranean tempo. In the 
morning we usually drove to a nearby 


. beach, or maybe rented a little boat 


and found a beach of our own. After 
that we bought a cold lunch—fresh 
bread, cheese, salami, fruit, wine— 
and took it back to the house. By then 
the day was hot, and the whole valley 
took a nap. 

Around four, life slowly regathered 
itself, and we went into town. Stores 
were opening, mothers were pushing 
babies in strollers out for an after- 
noon stroll. We ambled among the 
outdoor stalls and gradually—as a 
pleasant thing to do, not as a chore— 
bought dinner: vegetables at a vege- 
table stand, fruit from a lady who had 
had good peaches two days before, 
meat from the butcher with his un- 
fathomable cuts. We soon had a big 
vocabulary in the one area that mat- 
tered—food—and I needed the dic- 
tionary only for telling the lady at the 
laundry, for instance, that I didn't 
want amido in my shirts. These 
struggles, far from creating a verbal 


barrier, made many friends; the Ital-. 
y ians took with their customary 


warmth the atrocities I inflicted on 


the boy wanted Pa ke 


Vies 





their language. 
In late afternoon we bought ge- 
lati—selecting three or even four fla- 
vors of ice cream to be dexterously - 
poised on one cone —and sat at a side- 
walk table watching everybody else. 
Around seven the fishing boats came - 
back with their day's catch, bringing | 
so many fish of so many kinds that 
they would seem to have depleted the 
Mediterranean. The miracle was that 
they came in again the next night 
with just as many. Old men who had | 
gone out for years on these boats | 
would come down to the pier to see- 
what their sons had caught, and > 
young boys would come to greet their. 
fathers. For how many generations- 
had this daily meeting of three gener- 
ations been enacted? E 
These were our sightseer sights. If - 
we needed variety, we went to other.  . 
villages along the coast, or took a... 
day's drive across the tranquil land- 






scape of Tuscany to Siena or some of 


the smaller hill towns. But we didn’t. 
often feel the need. E 

All of this might suggest that what 
we really did for a month was go soft 
in the head. Actually, on such a vaca- 
tion the senses are far more alive than: 
they are at home to the beauty of 





daily life and to the perpetual contest — — 


between man and nature. In Amer- 

ica, land of packages, the product has . 
lost whatever relationship it may. 
once have had to the soil or to the sea = 
or to human labor. In Europe the. . 
unities of existence are seen again, 

and if travel is supposed to be educa- 
tional, this was our education, in both 
Spain and Italy, along with the lesson — — 
that foreigners aren't all that foreign. . 
and that people everywhere are kind. 

Obviously the nontraveling vaca- 
tion is not for everybody. The family 
is thrown back onto itself and must 
be resourceful. For parents this 
means an ability to manage the often 
mysterious mechanics of living: food, 
housekeeping, language, money, 
transportation. For children it means. 
a capacity to be self-entertaining and 
to find joy in the ordinary rather than 
the extraordinary. 

One day, in the surf, an Italian boy 
eager to make friends with John. 
asked "Do you speak English?" John 
said yes. 

*Do you live in London or Liver- 
pool?" the boy asked. 

"Liverpool," John said. He thought 
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THE SORROW AND THE PITY 
(Le Chagrin et la Pitié) 
directed by Marcel Ophuls 
lema 5 


The Sorrow and the Pity, Marcel 
uls’ four-and-one-half-hour film 
German occupation of France 
1 1940 to. 1944, is a superb use of 
e film medium for the purpose of 
historical reconstruction and one of 
he greatest documentaries ever 
made. Ophuls’ subject is not total- 
- . Marianism per se, but the disturbing 
. . effects of totalitarianism on a rela- 
| tively humane and democratic civ- 
-.. Mization. The film chronicles the most 
dismaying features of French life 
... during the Vichy years: collaboration, 
anti-Semitism and Anglophobia, mil- 
-~ itary worship, and political torture. 
... Ophuls convincingly demonstrates 
. that in their worst moments many 
_ Frenchmen compensated for the hu- 
. milating military defeat of June, 
= 1940, by identifying with their con- 
-querors and acting like amateur 
- Nazis. Yet the harshness of The Sor- 
row and the Pity is tempered by the 
.director's patient efforts to under- 
„stand the motives of even the most ig- 
nominious collaborators. He's not a 
-witch-hunter, and although he em- 
phasizes the sour truth of widespread 
French acquiescence in German 
domination, he gives the Resistance 
1e: the true heroes, now aging 
red, hold forth on their glory 
s with reticent pride and forbear- 
ice, and one is moved to tears. 
Ophuls, son of the great director 
ax Ophuls (who himself was chased 
om France by anti-Semitism during 
e war years), worked for the state- 
trolled French television (ORTF) 
ing the sixties, and has admitted 
made this film in reaction to the 
ig self-satisfaction of the ORTF 
ilms on the Occupation, which over- 
mphasized the importance of the 
esistance and played down the ex- 
nt of collaboration. Yet in order to 
form the task of truth-telling, he 
0 go outside France for money— 









































MOVIES 
II HURIS TO LOOK BACK 
by David Denby 







| 'erman, and : Belgian televi- : 


Pity, completed early in 1971, has 
never been shown on French televi- 
sion ("It wasn't banned, but simply 
boycotted," says Ophuls), but it has 
done well in theaters and has re- 
ceived wide attention in the French 


press. The version now circulating in |- 
America was originally prepared for 
viewing on the BBC, and British ac- | 


tors offer the Downing Street or Mid- 


lands or Cockney equivalents to the | 


original French accents—a solution 
which translates the complete text 
with dramatic effectiveness and al- 


lows us to focus our attention on faces | 


rather than on subtitles. 

In his directing, Ophuls has used a 
wonderfully fluid essay technique, 
cutting back and forth between a rich 
selection of historical source materi- 
als—newsreels, anti-Semitic feature 
films, Pétainist and Nazi 
ganda—and a series of long, probing 
interviews with present-day survivors 
(an eloquent and immensely varied 
group, ranging from British and 
French national leaders to shop- 
keepers and peasants). As a result, we 
grasp not only the major political and 
ideological events of the time but the 


way these events were caused by an |. 


accumulation of personal choices. 
And despite the film's extreme length 
and its comprehensive scope, the dif- 
ferent elements fit together in a cohe- 
rent pattern. Ophuls has recorded 
many of his interviews in the city of 
Clermont-Ferrand (including an in- 
terview with an unrepentant old 
Wehrmacht captain who was sta- 
tioned there), and we keep hearing 
echoes and seeing resemblances. 
During the interviews, a quality of 
even-handedness and generosity 
emerges in Ophuls' personality; he 
seems eager not only to get his story 
but to understand fully the person be- 
fore him. Each person selected— 
whether he resisted, collaborated, or 
simply got by—is allowed to explain 
his conduct and attitudes at consid- 
erable length, and often we are 
brought to that state of primary hu- 
man sympathy in which we feel that 


everyone has his reasons, everyone 
-Bis justification. We may be suddenly 
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several Eastern Europe coun 
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Find Daroainél in ttie covered 
bazaars. Watch whirling det 
vishes at Konya. See the: 
carved cities of Cappadoci 
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ed back from sympathy by an ob- 
yas He or a flash of rottenness, but 
yhuls and co-interviewer André 
arris never become bellicose or ac- 
satory (one has only to imagine a 
appy hanging-judge like David 
sskind in the same role to realize 
w effective their modesty is). One 
he most interesting interviews is 
n by a right-wing, anti-Semitic 
ench aristocrat (now a public rela- 
ns man) who in his youth hun- 
red for glory and discipline and 
nsequently wound up fighting for 
Germans in a Waffen-SS unit. 
s a plausible, reasoning villain, 
th obviously a lot to lose, and only 
trust in Ophuls could account for 




























i such candor and love. 

Ophuls has achieved genuine ob- 
vity without that flaccid “bal- 
ce” which takes the punch out of so 
many American television documen- 
aries. Much of the personal testi- 
ony is self-evidently true or self- 
evidently false, but the director takes 
ery little for granted. He tries to 
lemonstrate the facts whenever he 
can. In a long, heartrending narra- 
ion, Pierre Mendés-France, an air 
orce lieutenant at the beginning of 
he war, relates how anti-Semitism 
ind Pétainist pro-German sentiment 
led to his arrest for “desertion” when 
he tried to join the Free French in 
North -Africa; Ophuls interrupts the 
arration with examples of French 
anti-Semitic propaganda, newsreels 
rom the time, interviews with Men- 
és-France’s defense lawyer (who de- 
cribes his client’s magnificent de- 
iance in court), and each time he cuts 
yack to Mendés-France, the man 
kes on a greater stature and his 
ry a greater resonance. 

'phuls catches the liars, too. Pierre 
val, the French reactionary, pro- 
erman Premier, is defended by his 
n-in-law, René de Chambrun; 

hls conducting the interview, po- 
ely but firmly corrects Chambrun’s 
itistics on Jewish deportations and 
so cuts to interviews and a signed 
ument to prove that Laval handed 
000 Jewish children over to Eich- 
ann's henchmen for deportation to 
henwald. 

Personal recollections are subject to 
infinite distortions of pride, self- 
rest, and guilt, but the old propa- 
nda remains unalterable. No doubt 
French will find this shabby stuff 


willingness to speak of fascism | 


more hypnotic and nauseating. 


than we do. (Those platoon and 
bomber-crew movies, with their cari- 
catures of "the Japs" and "the 
Krauts,” will constitute our native 
American shame as long as there are 
televisions in bedrooms and in- 
somniacs to turn them on.) For sheer 
vileness, nothing can top the German 
newsreel commentator who gleefully 
mocks the trudging, homeless French 
refugees of June, 1940, but the mate- 
rial put out by the Pétain regime 
shortly afterwards is only slightly less 
offensive. Ophuls spreads these films 
throughout in order to illustrate the 
individual stories, but taken together, 
they make up a picture of shame. 
Pétain, the senile lion of the pre- 
vious war, having just handed half of 
France over to the Nazis, was set up 
in the post-Armistice propaganda as 
a proud symbol of French military 
glory, a pseudo-Hitler constantly 
being mobbed by crowds and saluted 
by legions of stalwart Frenchmen. 
His regime set out to emulate the 
German conquerors, and Ophuls 
shows us the call for new French 
elites, the Spartan-homosexual youth 
camps, the disgusting public exhibi- 
tions of caricature-drawings which al- 
lowed Frenchmen to distinguish 


themselves from Jews, the grotesque 


reversal of enemies which suddenly 


produced England as France's great- 


est foe. In the most pathetic delusion 
of all, the Pétain government devised 
a nonsensical world-view in which a 
revived France was to serve as a mili- 
tary spearhead against the corrupt 
democracies of England and Amer- 
ica. Ophuls cuts from this material to 
interviews with Albert Speer and 
General Walter Warlimont which 
make it perfectly clear that Hitler, far 
from intending to make France an 
equal partner, had nothing but con- 
tempt for a country so easily defeated 
and was fully prepared to reduce it to 
a state of vassalage. Because of 
Ophuls’ ironic structuring of the ma- 
terial, the Vichy propaganda takes on 
an air of surrealistic absurdity. This 
sweet-voiced official with the neatly 
combed and parted beard who so 
patiently explains that France will 
move across the Atlantic and conquer 
America —can he be real, or is it Fern- 
andel in some sort of outré makeup? 
Newsreels rather than propaganda 
cover the period after the 1944 Liber- 
ation, but the evidence of a slightly 


manic national hypocrisy is just. as 
damaging. The immense cheering . 





tory in times of stress, and Ophuls is. 


amused, puzzled, slightly embar 
fassed, like children made to pe fo 


a formerly for Pétain, now turn. 
out for De Gaulle. Persons accused of. 
collaboration are given harsh sen- 
tences after being tortured or are 
summarily executed, and women who | 
have slept with German soldiers are | 
placed on open-air platforms and 
shaved bald. Perhaps nothing else in 
The Sorrow and the Pity is as shock- 
ing as a procession of these women 
who have been transformed into th 
likeness of concentration-camp vic- 
tims by their own countrymen. 
"You cannot judge unless your own . 
country has been occupied," An- 
thony Eden says in an interview. 
Modifying Eden's tolerance some- 
what, Ophuls’ point of view seems. 
to be that you can judge, but you: 
cannot say your own country would. : 
do any better. ; 
The official propaganda of the time ; 
helps us to understand why some of 
the people interviewed acted stupidly = 
or retreated into passivity, although if 
Ophuls has any lesson to teach, it is 
that each person remains responsible . 
for his acts—neither "history" nor 
"the temper of the times” releases 
anyone from the possibility of choos- 
ing courage. He patiently questionsa 
man named Marius Klein, a Catholic. 
shopkeeper in Clermont-Ferrand 
who was afraid his customers would. = 
take him for a Jew because of his 
name. Klein placed an ad in the local 
paper announcing that he was a 
Frenchman, and twenty-five years o> 
later he still cannot see that this tiny... 
act—this cautious, politic, under- 
standable little act-lies at the very. 
heart of persecution. He is not the = 
only example. The hotelier who. . 
charged double if a visitor had no pa- 
pers; the farmers who got rich on the >> 
black market; the German Wehr- 
macht captain who "never heard' 
about Jews being deported from hi: 
area of duty—these people, in their 
evasions and minor betrayals, form. 
the disastrous everyday texture of his- 




































































perhaps the first documentary film- 
maker to insist that their experiences. 
are just as important as those of the 
great national leaders. 

Other persons interviewed seem 
never to have formulated any role fo 
themselves at all. They are decen 
people, but they have chosen not to 
exist, morally. Ophuls' interest forces. 
an existence on them, and they ar 













or a party of adults. A pleasant bour- 
 geois who owns a pharmacy in Cler- 

mont-Ferrand has survived with his 
wealth and family intact, but his cau- 
as condemned him to triviality. 





5 out bicycle-riding and runs into 
the advancing Nazi columns; he can- 
not get his favorite brand of ciga- 
 rettes; he welcomes the opening of 
_the hunting season as the most im- 
portant event of 1942; hearing of a 

azi atrocity, he retires to his cellar 









y of this; we only hear that 
, patient, alert questioning. He 
t a hanging-judge, but he cer- 
tainly allows a number of people to 
hang themselves. 

. During these interviews one feels a 
-definite discomfort—obviously, this is 
the way most of us would have per- 
.formed in the same situation. The 
heroes, on the other hand, exist in a 
- different existential state from us, and 
- so we can relish them aesthetically 
.. and emotionally without suffering the | 
-trials of identification. They remind 
_us of the pleasures of conventional 
movies, and it becomes hard to sup- 
_ press movie associations. Emmanuel 
. d'Astier de la Vigerie, a high-spirited 
_. and amusingly self-deprecatory aris- 
= tocrat who seems to have joined the 
_ Resistance mainly to scandalize his 
. family, looks and sounds like Jean 
..-. Cocteau—he's a Jean Cocteau whose 
_ genius went into politics rather than 






s Michel Simon, 
jennis Rake, a Brit- 
sh underground agent who offers us 
a hómosexuat version of Rex Harri- 
son's singing spy in Carol Reed's 
light Train to Munich. Rake, who 
seems as cautious as a retired librar- 
dan, spent the war years performing 
-in “dubious” French nightclubs while 








© London. During this time, he had a 
ove affair with a German officer but 
egretfully had to give him up be- 
ause the man would have been in 
leep trouble if he (Rake) were ever 
aught. 

Heroism, like great talent, is daz- 
lingly beautiful; these men refuse to 
laim special merit for acts which 
hey regarded as part of the duty of 
itizenship, and they remain elo- 
ently free of rancor against those 
esser civil courage. 










s recollections are comic: he | 


| weeps. Ophuls never comments - 


Biggest seller in England... America. the wo É 


heroic, growling old 


ransmitting secret information back | 


Sorrow and the Pity is a contri- a 
o history, te to Social perehok- D 
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makes Gordon's Gin sp 
We age them. Until the 
mellow, smooth, ripe y 
flavour. {It’s part of our. 
year-old English formula 
you want a gin with an 
impressive name, but yo 
want smooth, crisp, sup 
taste, drink Gordon’s. - 
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by the editors and reporters of National Journal 
edited by Judith G. Smith 


POLITICAL BROKERS is a factual, detailed guide to Washingto 
special interest groups, among them the ADA, the big business 
and labor lobbies, the Ripon Society, Common Cause, and the 
American Medica! Association's organization. : 


e The political brokers will influence who will get to Washingto 
in 72 and what will happen after they do. 

e The political brokers are influencing governmental decision 
today that will affect every American for years to come. 

e You should know who they are and how they do it. 


$7.95 for cloth and $3.45 for paperbound at all bookstores. 
A LIVERIGHT/NATIONAL JOURNAL BOOK 
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386 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016... 











CHEL CARSON AT WORK 
‘he House 
of Life 


By PAUL BROOKS 


Author of ROADLESS AREA and 
THE PURSUIT OF WILDERNESS 


ed on Rachel Carson’s papers, 
HE House oF LIFE is at once a 
erary biography and a reader con- 
ing both published and unpub- 
hed writing. 










“he long research, the persistence 
against grief and illness, and the 
rage which went into the making 
of Silent S d Mr. Brooks has told 
magnificently. . .a timely book and 
1earnest one."—* EDWARD WEEKS, 
Atlantic M ue 


- Hlustrated with photos * $8.95 
At your bookstore 
HOUGHT ON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ppy Ending 
isthat kindof love 
story you wish 

- would goon forever... 


the strongest and richest vein 
of the American experience. 












































It is many kinds of love story— 
a book you'll want to read 
more than once. 


5 lappy “Ending 


a novel by 














ogy, to anthropology, and to art. If 


there’s any justice in the world, Mar- 


cel Ophuls’ monumental labor will be 


studied and debated for years. For 
Americans the film has a particular 






NUNAGA: Ten Years of Eskimo Life 
by Duncan Pryde 
Walker and Company, $7.95 


Duncan Pryde was a skinny Scot- 
tish ex-sailor of eighteen when in 
1955 he turned. his back on Glasgow 
and headed for the barren lands of 
Canada. An orphan without home 
ties, he accepted the Hudson’s Bay 
Company offer of isolation and $135 
a month and Nunaga is the story of 
his search for happiness as a fur 
trader in the Arctic. I should rate it 
the most realistic, rugged experience 
of living with the Eskimos to appear 
since Kabloona. 

The Company broke him in with a 
three-year stint among the Cree and 
Ojibwa Indians in northern Mani- 
toba; then at his own insistence in 
1958 he was transferred to a solitary 
post in the Arctic, first to Baker Lake 
where he got his bearings, and then to 
the Copper Eskimos at Perry Island, 
where he was strenuously initiated 
into native life. The Eskimos at Perry 
were an unruly lot, known for their 
blood feuds and for their heavy 
drinking of a potent brew made from 
raisins, yeast, or of methyl hydrate 
added to a cup of tea. Now that they 
were on welfare, they did a minimum 
of trapping; they had already broken 
the spirit of two ineffectual traders, 
and with his Scottish persistence 
Pryde was determined to jack them 
up. He learned the language, and his 
description of the Eskimo vocabulary, 
with its twenty-five modifications of 
“snow,” its dozen terms for the vari- 
ous kinds of mud, and its one word 
for the hundreds of summer flowers, 


| is a fine chapter. He found his allies; 


he trained, over three years, one of 


the best dog teams; and when in a 
showdown he beat the local bully, 
- Uakuak, in a bloody night-long fight, 
„he won the respect of the men and 
the affection of the women. . . . written a novi 
3 Hm the "days before. welfare (em. - sus) 


IHE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


opment in brain Surgery, has now 





interest: Vietnam has subjected us all 
to similar though less intense pres- 
sures, and every viewer will find him- 
self somewhere in this comprehensive 
exposition of moral choice. 











was a deliberate shortage of women: 
a male child would work for his par- 
ents and was welcome; a female, after 
the first daughter, was an encum- 
brance and was put out to freeze. 
This shortage, Pryde tells, was often 
the cause of the blood feuds, as it was 
of the “exchange-wife.” If a man 
liked you and you were a bachelor, he 
would offer you his wife even though 
all might be sleeping only inches 
apart on the bed platform in the 
snowhouse. Eskimo women, the Scot 
tells us, are not for shy men, and they 
made him happy and a father. 

He is very good on the Eskimo 
dogs, which to his regret are now 
being replaced by snowmobiles. In 
the old days the dogs were indispens- 
able to a hunter; they were also a 
drag—“having thirteen dogs is like 
having thirteen people to feed." He 
scouts the idea that there is wolf 
blood in the pack. "Wolves," he says, 
"don't have the pulling power of an 
Eskimo dog." Rabies are a dreaded 
contagion, and when the foxes in- |. 
fected the community at Perry Island, ©. 
rabies wiped out a third of the two = 
hundred and fifty dogs. As for the 
snowmobiles, Pryde quotes an Es- 
kimo friend, "When the worst comes 
to the worst, have you ever tried eat- 
ing a carburettor?” This book pene- . 
trates into the secret places of a. 
primitive people, tells of their sha- 
mans, who are really faith healers, of 
their hardihood and generosity, and 
of their fundamental Northern | 
traits—patience and acceptance. ^ 































THE TERMINAL MAN 
by Michael Crichton 
Knopf, $6.95 

Michael Crichton, author of The 
Andromeda Strain and a doctor con- 
versant with the spectacular devel- 



















is “mind control,” his situation what 
can happen in the neurological-surgi- 
cal unit of a university hospital when 
a paranoid who has been wired with 
nen to abont his seizures in- 















| healthy until his 
e he was in- 











cased i in Prim 
son would on re- 
ling consciousness find himself 
with cuts, bruises, and torn clothing 
but with no recollection of what vio- 
.lence he had been party to. He had 
.. been divorced from his wife, and now 
c. his seizures cut him off from his re- 
; . maining friends. A meek, pudgy- 
... looking man with a bewildered air, it 
.. did not seem possible that he could 
have beaten a garage mechanic to a 
.. pulp, as the police accused him of 
_ doing. The charges were dropped, but 
they unnerved Benson, and his out- 
_ breaks continued until, under police 
_ guard, he was brought to the neuro- 
-—. surgeons. They discovered that he 
|... Was suffering from psychomotor ep- 
s Mepsy, vulnerable to thought seizures 
_ leading to violent spells; and that he 
. had a mania about machines, which 
he believed would ultimately take 
- over the world. He was reassured that 
the disease could be controlled and 
3 arted on a series of drug trials 
3 leading up to tl e operation. 
= Dr. Ellis is to perform this refine- 
. ment of brain surgery, and the only 
< one on his operating team with mis- 
 givings is Dr. Janet Ross. She argues 
.that someone else could benefit more 
from the delicate implant and that 
. Benson is too unstable to be saved. 
Ellis goes ahead with the operation in 
the full blaze of the theater, inserting 
the tiny electrode with its forty points 
pressing into the brain, one of which 
will trace the sources of the distur- 
bance, and placing under the skin of 
Benson' s shoulder a power-packed 
computer, wired to the electrode, 
Which will deliver an electric shock to 
abort the seizure. All done in an hour 
-and forty minutes and the patient ap- 
ears to be doing well. 
.No one seems to have anticipated 
at the stimulations might overload 
on, Lae aaa him into seizures 
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SPIRO AGNEW’S AMERICA 

Fhe Vice President and 

the Politics of Suburbia 

by Theo Lippman, Jr. 

This lively, searching and objective po 
reveals Spiro Agnew’s significance bot 

an individual and asasymbol. $7.95 













MERRIMAN SMITH’S 
BOOK OF PRESIDENTS: 

A WHITE HOUSE MEMOIR 
compiled and edited by 
Timothy G. Smith 


Introduction by RoBERT J. Donovan 
dazzling collection of writings, most: 
published before, by a great correspo 
“A fascinating series of White Ho se 
anecdotes and insights." 

— SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE. $7.9 
































SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES 
by General Maxwell D. Taylor | 
A soldier-statesman recalls his dramatic 
career. "An admirable book ... eminently 
readable... a truly remarkable and heron 
life.” — GENERAL EARLE G. WHEELER. 
With 16 pages of photographs. $10.0 
































ONLY ONE EARTH 
The Care and Maintenance 

of a Small Planet 

by Barbara Ward and René Dubos 


One of the world's most influential writers 
and a renowned scientist present a vitally. 
important report on the state of the huma 
environment. Commissioned by the Unite 
Nations Conference on the Human : 
Environment. $6.00 



























UNQUESTIONING OBEDIENCE 
TO THE PRESIDENT 

The ACLU Case Against the Legality 
of the War in Vietnam 
by Leon Friedman and Burt Neuborne 


Introduction by SENATOR GEORGE $. 
McGovern. Two ACLU attorneys trace 
the two historic cases which challenge 
constitutionality of our involvement i 
Vietnam. $8.95 
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ew masterpiece of true crime reporting by the author of The Boston 
angler .. the suspenseful, detailed, thoroughly documented account 


A new bestseler, af 
ail boaksellers now. 


elDOUBLEDAY 








^For one of the few truly powerful and 
majestic (can we call it a novel, or is 

_ it thinly disguised reporting of actual 
. events?), likely to be produced in the 


. Silence.’—Christian Science Monitor 





Selected by the Notable Books 
Committee of American 
Library Association as one 

of the 45 books of out- 
standing merit published 
during the past year. 


by Ann Cornelisen, 
author of Torregreca 


$6.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 








: next twelve months, read Vendetta of 


When in 1939 Ober wrote that wit 
two o boys in cote se he could no 





ual, but accelerated into monstrous 
violence, and that Benson in this con- 
dition, with his cleverness and his 
mania about machines, will not lie 
low for long. When he escapes into - 
the maze of Los Angeles, the doctors, - 
already tense, realize that neither talk 
nor police can turn off the implanted > 
computer: Benson in his alternations = 
between guile and frenzy is a de- 
monic Frankenstein monster, and itis - 
the search for him and his ven- . 
geance which make this story such a 
chiller. | 
The people are skillfully typed. 
The nurses supply the essential touch 
of humor, and the operation is as dra- 
matic as the hunt. In contrast to the 
vanity and the overconfidence of the 
surgeons is Janet Ross, the only 
rounded character, a comely woman 
whose fatigue and whose fear of the 
electrically charged guinea pig the 
reader shares. 


AS EVER, SCOTT FITZ— 

Letters between F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and Harold Ober 1919-1940 
edited by Matthew J. Bruccoli 
Lippincott, $15.00 


A literary agent has to be banker, = — 
editor, and broker for his clients, a=- | 
relationship often leading to friend- 
ship, as was certainly the case with 


that tall, reserved New Englander 


Harold Ober, whose forthright devo- 
tion to his authors made him pre- 
eminent. Of the many writers he 
served, the one who tried him most 
was Scott Fitzgerald, and these letters 
are a monument to Ober's patience 
and integrity. 

They begin with Fitzgerald's early 
stories, and they follow Scott through 
the flush years and the hard drinking; ocs 
through the trips abroad and the hfe.—. — 
on Long Island when The Greate 
Gatsby was being written. The prices 
of his short stories rose from $250 to. 
$4000. Then with Zelda’s breakdown 
and the Depression, there comes the 
drying up of fertility, and the long — 
struggle with Tender Is the Night. 
During this drear period Fitzgerald X 
called on Ober for loans totaling — ES 
$13,000, ultimately paid off, with his - 
other debts, out of the $90,000 he- 
hard-earned in Hollywood. But by == 
then he had lost his magazine mar-  - 
kets, and what was worse, his swift... 
capacity for good sustained writing. 













ford to bank Scott in a new spiral, 
Fitzgerald severed their friendship in 
a letter that hurt them both. The sad- 
ness shows in a note from Fitzgerald 
o Max Perkins: “When Harold with- 
from the questionable honor of 
g my banker, I felt completely 
numb financially and I suddenly 
wondered what money was and 
where it came from. There had al- 
- ways seemed a little more somewhere 
and now there wasn't." 
~ The correspondence is for business 
and without literary flavor, enlivened 
y an affectionate sketch of Ober by 
zgerald's daughter and by a touch- 
g note of gratitude from Zelda at 
the end. 

































5 THE CROWN OF MEXICO 
. by Joan Haslip 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $10.00 


5 At first E it would seem like 
p . beating a long-dead horse to have to 
. push one's way through Joan Haslip's 
_. five-hundred-page biographical study 
.. of Maximilian and Carlota. One won- 
ders what there is new to say about 
the pathetic Archduke with his 
_ grandiose ambitions, his extrava- 
M gances, and his weak chin. But Miss 
|... Haslip has made an appealing case 
for the young man who may have 
_ been the illegitimate grandson of Na- 
~ — poleon, who was certainly the favor- 
ite son. of his mother, the Arch- 
. — duchess Sophia, and who suffered all 
his life from living in the shadow of 
his older brother, that indomitable 
. Emperor, Franz Josef of Austria. 
Asa boy growing up in the Schön- 
=> brunn, Max longed for warmth; his 
= childhood dream was for “a castle 
(With a garden by the sea"; he had an 
|. inquiring mind and a passionate love 
of nature, and had he not been a 
^. pawn of the monarchy, could happily 
have spent his life traveling and col- 
ecting. The author, whose last book 
was The Lonely Empress, a biography 
of Max's sister-in-law, paints an accu- 
‘rate picture of the Austrian court in 
- the days after Metternich, when the 
Empire was coming apart, and be- 
tind the glitter one sees the Spartan 
severity of Franz Josef and the in- 
-trigue of his ministers, for which Max 
“was no match. 
On the second of December, 1848, 
anz Josef was crowned Emperor; 
h he and Max distinguished them- 
| dn. Ee ioa. that put down 
tah na Max, with 































his consummate charm and his im- 
pulsive liberal tendencies, was not a 
handy man to have in Vienna. His 
conciliatory attitude toward the Hun- 
garians was not appreciated, and it 
seemed discreet to send him down to 
Trieste for his baptism in the navy 


He loved the sea, was liked by the of- | | 


ficers, took an active part in modern- 
izing the fleet, and then on a cruise to 
Madeira and Lisbon fell passionately 
in love with Maria Amalia, daughter 
of the former Emperor of Brazil. “Had 
she lived, his life would certainly 
have been different; her death from 


consumption was the first of the 


many blights that shortened his ca- 
reer, 

Upon his eventual marriage to the 
Belgian princess Charlotte, the attrac- 
tive pair were sent to pacify Italy, and 


with their liberalism and free spend- | | 


ing, they made a change. Max built, 
at great expense, Miramar, the castle 


he had been dreaming of, and here | 
Charlotte was happy, if he was not. 


But his measures for moderation 


were always rejected in Vienna, the - 


Emperor distrusted him, and when he 
was recalled, a Hapsburg without a 
throne, Max was dreaming of Amer- 
ica as “the perfect asylum for those 
who, in Europe, want to break with 
the stormy past... ." 

The luckless adventure in Mexico, 
inspired by Napoleon III, began aus- 
piciously, with Maximilian, at last 
Emperor, fussing about his palaces, 
charmed by Cuernavaca, and under- 
estimating his rugged, republican op- 
ponent Benito Juarez, who had the 
backing of the United States. “Car- 
lota,” with whom Max was no longer 
in love, had the stronger will and was 
the better administrator, and in her 
loneliness it appears that she ac- 
cepted a Belgian colonel as her lover. 
When the French troops were re- 
called, she, too, broke under the 
strain and returned to Europe. Max 
remained, struggling in his dream 
world; his last order received at Mira- 
mar was for two thousand nightin- 
gales, which were on their way to 
Mexico when he was captured. His 
Empire had lasted three years, and he 
was thirty-five when he faced the fir- 
ing squad. 

He had been reading the life of 
Charles I of England, and Max wrote 
in his diary before his execution, “He 
failed through weakness, but he had 
the opportunity if not to live well, at 
least to die well." 
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32 
New York Times 
News Analysts 
give you 
their personal 
briefings 
on world events! 



















Where else can you buy 
that for *4.95? 































Review - 


By Rand McNally 
& The New York Times 


pex 


| 32 New York Times editors, col 
nists, and correspondents give yo 
detailed analyses of the areas of u 
world they know best. 
Ci In one fully-illustrated, cle 
written book, you get the backg 
for understanding what is happen 
today . . . and what will hap 
tomorrow. 
C] Harrison Salisbury, Max Frank 
Drew Middleton, Seymour Topping, 
Anthony Lewis, Tillman Durdin, and 
others, cover every major news fro 
from Peking to Cairo, New Delhi to 
Moscow, Berlin to Washington, D. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATE) 
(3 149 photographs, charts, and 
color Rand McNally maps. 
[1 160 pages. 82 x11". Fully indexe 
Available in two editions. 

$895 cloth $495 paperbound. 
wherever BOOKS f are sotd.. 
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.CHARLES S. JONES 
reword by Robert O. Anderson 


‘this book a member of that band 
f intrepid adventurers who launched 
he American oil industry presents the 
olorful story of one of the pioneer 
mpanies. Jones' account is filled with 
the drama of oil from the wildcat 
trikes in. Texas to the unbelievably 
rich discoveries in California and 
Alaska. He takes us through the era 
vhen Richfield sponsored car, boat, 
and air races; he gives us rare glimpses 
of the inner councils of the industry; 
‘and he tells us about Richfield at war 
— providing fuel to the Allies in the 
outh Pacific. 


In his fifty years in the industry, Jones 
aw it evolve from wildcat venture to 
corporate enterprise. His book, lavishly 
illustrated with historic photographs, is 
.8. vivid account of the dramatic days 
of oil. $8.95. 


Other Books of Interest 


BROVNIK IN THE FOURTEENTH 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES: A City 
letween East and West. By BarYsa 
(REKIC, Volume 30 in THE CENTERS 
CIVILIZATION SERIES. $3.50. 


LISH AS A FOREIGN LAN. 
GE: History, Development, and 
thods of Teaching. By Steven C. 
RIAN, Illustrated. $7.95. 


NERAL CROOK AND THE SIER- 
. MADRE ADVENTURE. By Dawn 
HRAPP. Illustrated. $7.95. 


LVANUS G. MORLEY AND THE 
ORLD OF THE ANCIENT MAYAS. 
“Rosert L. BnuwHousr. Illustrated. 


ailable At Your Local Bookstore 


"of dir 
Press 


E 1005 Asp Avenue  . 
rman, Oklahoma 73069 





hfield Oil Corporation 








SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


| by Phoebe Adams 

THE CLOSED ENTERPRISE SYSTEM by 
Mark J. Green with Beverly C. 
Moore, Jr., and Bruce Wasserstein. 
Grossman, $8.95. A Nader group re- 


| port on the erratic enforcement of 


antitrust law, working from the per- 
suasively argued assumption that 
"absolute corporate size . . . is dan- 
gerous because it denotes an uncom- 
petitive market structure and because 
it connotes a homogenized political 
structure." Or, as Nicholas Johnson 
of the FCC put it, “government of the 
people . . . by the corporations and 
for the rich." 





THE CASE HISTORY OF COMRADE V 
by James Park Sloan. Houghton Mif- 


. flin, $4.95. Mr. Sloan's novel is set in 


a nameless totalitarian state only be- 
cause a rigid frame sets off the game 
of shifting identities which is the pur- 
pose of the tale. In fact, the game is 
the tale, for nothing really happens 
except the presentation of the circular 
proposition that artist equals mas- 
querader equals lunatic equals artist. 
It is possible to admire the author's 
ingenuity without caring a hoot about 
what it achieves. 





THE LIONHEADS by Josiah Bunting. 
Braziller, $5.95. Major Bunting's 
terse, understated novel concerns a 
minor action in Vietnam. Its target, 
which the author plasters with effi- 
ciency, is not war as such but the kind 
of professionalism that leads a com- 
mander to order a dubiously useful 
action. undertaken with inadequate 
means in the hope that it will lead to 
his own personal advancement. 





ANTARCTICA edited by Charles Nei- 
der. Random House, $10.00. An an- 
thology of reports by fourteen explor- 
ers of the Southern continent, 
beginning with Captain Cook poking 
along the edges in 1774 and ending 
with Edmund Hillary driving a trac- 
tor straight across it in 1958. All of 
these men were necessarily observant 
and inquisitive, and most of them 


were good writers. 





AMERICA, MY WIL DERNESS by Fred- 


l _ | eric Prokosch. Farrar, Straus. & Gi 


ert Erich. Wi Jf. 


tales in which the hero, compelled to 
find a magic ring or get to the castle 
east of the sun and west of the moon, 
rambles from point to point with the - 
arbitrary help or hindrance of various 
monsters and good fairies? Except 


that the hero is goalless, this novel . D 


follows the same pattern. The writing - 
is attractive, as Mr. Prokosch's writ- 
ing always is, but the book ends, like. 


its hero, by going nowhere in particu- B 


lar. 





THE DEAD OF THE HOUSE by Han- 
nah Green. Doubleday, $5.95. Miss 
Green's nostalgic, beautifully con- 
trolled novel of an old colonial family 


stubbornly surviving into the twen- . - 
tieth century is, at bottom, about = 
what love and memory can rescue = 


from the great enemy, time. 


A WOMAN OF FEELING by Violet 
Weingarten. Knopf, $5.95. Although 
it is hardly a comedy, Violet 
Weingarten's latest novel provides a 
certain grim amusement of the ironic- ` 
justice kind. The heroine, an over- 
earnest middle-aged liberal, sees her 
son and daughter putting into prac- 
tice that which she once considered 
timidly or not at all. The offspring 
have followed the classic advice, do 
as I say, not as I do. What parent 
would not be dazed? 


THE EDGE OF IMPOSSIBILITY by 
Joyce Carol Oates. Vanguard, $8.95. 
The central subject of these essays is 
the new shapes which the impulse to 
create tragic art—defined as growing 
out of "a break between self and 
community, a sense of isolation. At its 
base is fear" —has evolved in modern 
times. The examples range from 


Troilus and Cressida, always a very ae 
strange play, to the works of Beckett . . 


and Ionesco, and the argument is in- 
tricate and provocative. Qu 





VICTOR VASARELY by Werner Spies. — 


Abrams, $35.00. A definitive repre- 
sentation of Vasarely's work, with a 
great deal of dazzling color in the 


plates, and in the text a great many |. 


quotations from the artist on his. 
aesthetic theories and intentions. The- 
two aspects of the book complement 


each other neatly, and incidentally - 3 
explain how a painfully realistic com- < 


mercial artist developed into a master. 
of the op school. Translated YD 









































routine. 
Soap and water every day. 
Plenty of sleep every night. Lots of 
exercise in between. 

And most important of all — 
a thorough health checkup once a 
. year. Ali knows many cancers 
are curable if diagnosed and treated 
early enough. - 


PEN Ali takes care of her looks by 


-. taking care of her life. 


..,  Wewantto wipe out cancer 
in your lifetime. Give to the 


Mam hte n 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


"Subscription, 















F attach this form to your letter. 


payment and check: 
1 New Subscription C] Renewal 


Su bscription Rates: 











1 Please include an Atlantic label to insure 
i prompt service when you write us about your 


Mail to: The Atlantic, Subscription Depart- 
ment, 125 Garden Street, Marion, Ohio 43302 


po csv pm cse) 
| ATTACH 
| MAGAZINE ADDRESS | 
| LABEL HERE | 
i | 
| Change of Address: 


if you are moving please let us know five 
weeks before changing your address. Attach 
dabel above and include new address below. 
df you have a question about your subscription 


| To Subscribe: Mail this form with your 


; $10.50; 2 years, $18.50; 3 years, $25.50. 
Canada only; all other countries $11.50.) 
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from the realism of Days of the Tur- 







in A Cabal of Hypocrites. The stories 


bureaucratic satire. Bulgakov’s mix- 
ture of sardonic fantasy and fast, bur- 
lesque action might, if these stories 
had been translated in the twenties 
when they were written, have seemed 
merely barbarous. Arriving fifty years 
late, it seems fresh and pointed. 
Notes and background information 
are lavishly provided in both books, 
and the translation reads easily de- 
spite the puns and local references 
that must have driven the Proffers to 
distraction before they surrendered to 
footnotes. 
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Le Nestour, with 17 calligraph-paint- 
ings by Akeji Sumiyoshi. Weatherhill, 
$8.95. Proper Japanese ghost stories 
are of the highest order: there is no 
nonsense about hidden crime or mis- 
laid treasure, merely an unnerving 
concentration on events which have no 
right to happen. Mr. Le Nestour has 
rounded up some beauties, mostly as 
an excuse to display the highly styl- 
ized, staggeringly skillful brushwork 
of Akeji Sumiyoshi. An appendix gives 
information about the artist and the 
whole tradition of calligraphic paint- 
ing. An unusual and charming book. 
Translated by Audie Bock. 
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THE PARTY'S OVER by David S. Bro- 
der. Harper & Row, $7.95. An ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Broder's discussion of 
"The Failure of Politics in America" 
has appeared in The Atlantic. 

EPOR 
THE STONE AND THE VIOLETS by 
Milovan Djilas. Harcourt Brace Jo- 
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lished a story from this collection in 
March. 








DIABOLIAD AND OTHER STORIES by 
Mikhail Bulgakov. Edited by Ei. 
lendea and Carl R. Proffer, translated 
by Carl R. Proffer. Indiana, $5.95. 
THE EARLY PLAYS OF MIKHAIL BUL- 
GAKOV. Indiana, $10.00. Edited by El- 
lendea Proffer, translated by Carl R. 
and Ellendea Proffer. Both novelist : 
and playwright, sporadically success- 
ful in Russia but always con- 
troversial, Bulgakov has been ne- 
glected here, in part because he does 
not fit into any handy category. This 
same cantankerous unpredictability - 
makes him a writer of continual inter- 
est and surprise. The plays range 


bins to the brazen reordering of history 


tend to wildly inventive, anti- 






THE MYSTERY OF THINGS by Patrik 


vanovich, $6.95. The Atlantic pub- | 










o & REMEMBER: 
MAY BE IN SILENCE. AS FAR AS 

POSSIBLE WITHOUT SURRENDER | 1 
on good terms with all persons. Speak your truth. qi 
& clearly, and listen to others, even the dull & igno 
they too have their story. € Avoid loud and agg 
persons, they are vexations to the spirit, If you cot 
yourself with others, you may become vain & 
always there will he greater & lesser persons phar 
yourself. Enjoy your achievements as well as your 
€ Keep interested in your own career, ho: 
itis a real possession in the changing fortune 
Exercise caution in your business affairs; for. 
full of trickery, But let this not blind you to wi 
there is; many persons strive for high ideals; 
where hfe is full of heroism. @ Be yourself, 
do not feign affection, Neither be cynical about h 
in the face of all aridity & disenchantment it is pe 
as the grass, 9 Take kindly the counsel of the y 
gracefolly surrendering the things of youth, Nu 
strength of spirit ta shield you in sudden misfo 
But do not distress yourself with imaginings. Ma 
are born of fatigue & loneliness, Beyond a whol 
discipline, be gentle with yourself, € You are a chil 
the universe, no less than the trees & stars; you hay 
right to be here, And whether or not it is clear to y 
no doubt the universe is unfolding as it should, e T 
fore be at peace with God, whatever you conceive 
to be, and whatever your labors & aspirations, in rhe 
noisy confusion of life keep peace with your soul. | 
* With all its sham, drudgery & broken dreams, 
a beautiful world. Be careful, Strive to be-happ: 
| LL. MAX EH 
A Prized Possession — A Perfect Gift. 
Scroll lithographed in Brown and Gold on f 
12" x 18%” sheet of the finest durable parci 
ment. Large Old English Type Style, Packed 
rigid gift tube. $2.00 Plus 25g handling. 
$8.75 Postpaid. Mounted scroll framed in wal 
and glass~$9.00 Postpaid. 


GRAPHICS Lawrence Welk Bldg. 
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I enclose $00 for 


Name 







Address .. 








City State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 







Per word 6 times in one contract year i 
Per word 12 times in one contract year oe 
Copy should be received by the 15th of sec 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial. 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments. 
word count will be made if necessary, 


For two or more insertions. payment mus 
received by the Ist of month prior to dat 





























each issue, Dc 
Post Office Box Number count as two wo 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not. ac 
Atlantic box numbers at this tíme. | 


Please write for additional information 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 

8 Arlington Street _ 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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um STUFF is a new 


bimonthly magazine about 
old things everybody loves... 





Old stamps, remedies, songs and cars 
Old paintings, clothes, candy and jars— 

d friends, manners, jokes and rhymes, 
Old sayings, tales, etchings and times. 

ld books, canes and things galore, 

Old silver, pottery and much more 


















A year's subscription is only $3. If you're | 
not delighted with your first issue, keep it 
and drop us a line. Your $3 will be re- 
funded by return mail. Mail remittance to 
OLD STUFF, Dept. 135, 1233 Janesville 
venue, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538. 












CO ON A TROPICAL ISLAND, there's a summer 
=: 'wacation of a lifetime awaiting you at "Beach- 
5 eeomber" rates. -mile beach, golf, tennis, 
"sailing and much more just beyond your door. 
interested? Let us send you a copy of a colorful 
"o booklet, "Discover More Than an island", 
‘Write Dept. B, The Key Biscayne Hotel & Villas, 
Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 33149. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SIDENT Far-East markets specialist, US man- 
er in top multi-national corporation seeks 
vérseas general management position in 
growth industry anywhere, Europe preferred. 
Cogan, Alexander & Green, 120 Broadway, New 
York 10005. 


POST CARD ALBUM 


“WORLD'S BEST—holds 200 cards—$6.75. 
"Satisfaction guaranteed. Free catalog. Writewell, 
153 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


VACATIONS 


BERKSHIRE CLEARING—-An extraordinary 
ntry guest house for just a few. Folder. Box 
West Chesterfield, Massachusetts 01084. 
: 634-8803. 


"SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





OEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rug- 
utdoor environment. Emphasizing com- 
involvement, individual talents; balance 
ponsibility. & freedom. College Prepara- 
Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. 


ION CAREERS-—for 12 years Bauder Cols 
has been the national leader offering 


rating. Over 5,000 graduates placed in high 
ng jobs throughout dept. stores, fashion 
, airlines, etc. Elegant dorms. Bauder 
shion A tes 3355 Lenox Road, Atlanta, 


ialized courses in fashion merchandising, | 
ssional modeling, public relations, interior. 
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SCHOOLS AT SEA 
THE SCHOONER 





“NATHANIEL BOWDITCH” 


- offers new horizons for your school, camp, or 


youth organization. Available for field trips, 
project weeks, seminars, or courses from Maine 
to Miami, including the Bahamas, Accommoda- 
tions for 24 students and staff. $150/student/ 


week, all inclusive. Write American Practical 


Navigators, Inc., Box 205, South Brooksville, 
Maine 04617. 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world, Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 


- Orange, California 92666. 





PERSONALS 


RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
Ad Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 








SUPERIOR IMPRINTED social-professional 
stationery. idea-packed sampler catalog—-25£. 
Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 





ELECTROENCEPHALOPHONE. 
brainwave feedback instrument. J & J Enter- 
prises, 24120J, 3pIW., Bothell, Wash. 98011. 
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ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full. 
colour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 
ideal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 
o onian 101 BCM Society, London WC1, Eng- 
and. 
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THE SEA-—NOW A SOVEREIGN NATION. Pass- 


ports, immigration. Box 5052B Victoria, Canada. 
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HOBBIES: COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 
25€. Vernon, Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 
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MCGOVERN buttons, bumperstickers: 3/$1. 
Special photo button: $1. Mobile: $2. Proceeds 
to campaign. McGovern Committee, P.O. Box 
472, Vermillion, SD 57069. 


in anii M RP ardua Pat qt d eA NR RIERA NHL N NAN A TIENT 


BLOW YOURSELF UPI 1!4'x2' poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 


erbe aa tA tare et tr ttr ttt t tutte irt nimimm 


SLEEP-LEARNING KITS---endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 

e e I P e rr mitram 
INTERPERMEATION!? Despicable Man Essays. 
Life? Purpose? Death? $3.50 each: Box 7302, 
Columbus, Ohio 43209. 


rti m ar té tertiaire ritmi tei ttnimsumeirermiemtreenen ar nn 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
LQ., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 


roter ira éd arte iH papers iiim um rires 


MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will 
Forms and attorney's informative book. Only 
$1.50. Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 
er Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 


ama PAR CL OOD AA ttt tremere mre in tactimttsueinrrir iiim innt 


SLIDES, 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable, Visuals 0-6, O N.W. 130 Street, 


Miami, Florida 33168. 


MANAA ALNARI S atA ta pP PTT Mea lads PAP rare tomm ipsins tnnt 


KEEP ON TRUCKIN' or MR. NATURAL items: 
posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, iron-on decals 
$1.25, patches $1.00, buttons. 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
215 Serendipity catalog 25€ (free with order). 
ARIES. Box 666 A, Capitola, CA, 95010. 


raten MH AIT a aed tree eoque taro tanum 


i LOST WEIGHT munching health foods. My 





story. $1. Box 12401. Nashville, Tennessee 
37212. 
PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
“Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
27102. 
ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS FOR REFINED 


|}. GENTLEMEN! Photographs, descriptions, guar- 


antee, $1.00. inter-Pacific, 
mingham, Michigan 48012. 


Box 304-AM, Bir- 


Aipha/Theta . 


ART.EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 | 


PERSONALS 


NOTE CARDS BY NEDOBECK—-Nationally 
known artist—owis, cats, lions—$1.60. Box 
5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 








1000 BUSINESS CARDS $6.95. Graphics East, 
106 High, Westerly, R.L 02391. 





ELLSBERG/PRESIDENT STICKERS. 2/$1. Ha = > 


den, P.O. Box 5696, Austin, Texas 78763. ^. 





HANDMADE ARTICLES produced by cooperatives ^ 
and intentional communities, $1.00. Community — 
Market Catalog, 437 Abbott Road, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 


mapana lr lire gavisi tpi 3H tamen timete 


DUNNED FOR PAYMENT? $2/9 humorous reply 
cards. DEBTOR'S ADVOCATE, POB 6220c, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 93111. Perfect gift for man with 


| everything—including unpaid bills. 


riii OOTP TET ur LARUM HABI Pe TTT TAEAE AAE rH HH 


| CHRISTIAN. BIBLE LISTING $1. Marjorie A. 


Smith, 1839 Shirley Lane, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48105. 


ees ei iei P9 Itt ite eia piri EN AN TT NN, 


COATS-OF-ARMS RESEARCHED for Your Family 
Name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mail $4.95, sur- 
name, and address to Heraldic House, 4152 
Longmeadow, Trenton, Michigan 48183. 


"MEMBER, ENDANGERED SPECIES" Bumper- 
strip, 2/$1.00; 6/$2.50. Idea House, Box 178-A, 
Rye, N.Y. 10580. 


rime eb ate atr EH EA i eiiim eternum tttm tam 


MIMEOGRAPH MACHINE, brand-new, com. 
plete with supplies. Only $34.95. Guaranteed. 
Art Nilsen Company, 1225 South Biscayne, 
Miami Beach, Florida 33141. 


ei itii arriere ipii eoe tt mense rne sonet regni 


BENEFACTORS NEEDED. North America Trail 
Complex research. NOAMTRAC, 314142 Shem 
derson, Bloomington, Indiana. 


rari a a Ri a ttim B mirati eee trita atramento inn 


HOW TO HAVE CONFIDENCE and Power With 
Other People. Make them say "yes." Get what 
you want. Good first impressions. 164 page 
book reveals ways. Send $2.00. P.E. Argos, 2886 
Heath Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10463. 


t a e a t ten 
BOOST YOUR LIFE, $1—K.S.R., P.O. Box 303, 
Norsham, Pa. 19044. 


NENNEN EM DMDE 


UNCONVENTIONAL BUTTONS: Phase Out 
Nixon, Anything But Nixon, Anti-Nixon Button, 
Dump Dick. 4/$2; Bulk Rates. Dragonbreath 
Industries, P.O. Box 4680, Chicago, Illinois 
60680. 


rr a P d rar tton EL LN sni etie 


RELAX! in a YUCATAN HAMMOCK. Indoors, out- 
doors. Handwoven, multicolored cotton mesh 
provides unique feeling of support. Free bro- 
chure. Hammockmaster, 351 Bleecker St, N.Y., 
N.Y. 10014. 

rie a a ar aaaea 
EAT AND GROW SLIM! Lose weight sensibly! 
Medically approved weight control booklet. 
Send $1.00— Guaranteed!! Slim Weights, 2905 
Saint Paul, Baltimore 21218. 


BENE NCAA A E 


BRIGHTLY STRIPED canvas hanging travel 
bags. Were $22.00, now $9.95. 115 Sycamore, 
Lexington, Ky. 40502. 


IMMER aa 
LOSING HAIR? Swiss electro-vibratory scalp 
massager promotes hair growth. $5.95 post 
paid. R.S. Associates, Import-Export, Box 113, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087. 


NNNM aM atten 
YOUR INTERPERSONAL SPEECH-COMMUNICA- 
TION skills evaluated. Full information: Feed- 
back, 6432 North Ridge, Chicago, Illinois 60626. 
nnn E 
PUZZLE FANS, Prizes Unlimited presents chal- 
lenging monthly contests of skill with cash 
izes. Free samples. Prizes Unlimited, Box 
2457A, Culver City, California 90230. 


MM MEME EE E 
FREE Vinyl Litter Bag. People's Drug Co., Dallas, - 
Georgia 30132. ; 
NERO tet tal 
LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. | 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 
a senna abcess Me EM M ALL 
FIND OUT YOUR 1.Q.! Self-scoring test reveals 
LO. and other amazing mental traits. Test your 
children toot reusable, 99.995 accuracy! Only 
$2.00. Littlejohn Products, 409 Halsey, Orlando, _ 
Fla. 32809. BEN NGC CI 












. PERSONALS 


ooo HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
7^ sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
. 29th St, New York 10016 
PRESIDING OFFICERS' HANDBOOK $2.00 post. 
paid. HAMMOND'S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202, — 









-STAI IN STAINED GLASS" 
ittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 


1 ING STARTED 





x 








m. COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
old, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10g. 
olfe Worldwide, Dept. 55-52, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 
merean aamin e 


JERUSALEM—fascinating 7-color poster map 
shows every singile building. Drawn from over 
187,000. photographs. $3.95 postpaid from 
salem (6 weeks). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
bson, Dept AM-2, Box 29311, Atlanta, Ga. 







E CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER ANAL- 
ugh handwriting. Send two pages 
P AEE, Post Office Box 332, Normal, 


FLOWER POWER 


MAGNIFICENT LONG-LASTING Hawaiian flowers 
airmailed special delivery from Hawaii. 1 dozen 
scarlet Anthuriums, $9.00 prepaid. Larger An- 
thuriums, $12.00. Tropical Fantasy (Anthu- 
riums, Flame Ginger, Bird of Paradise), $14.00. 
Tropical Extravaganza (more of everything!), 
$18.00. Fresh arrival guaranteed. ISLAND 
FLOWERS, Box 4841, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 


BONSAI 


BONSAI (DWARF) TREES. America's oldest 
growers of aged Bonsai. Free catalogue. 
HEIROB BONSAI NURSERY, Kabudachi, Liv. 
ingston Manor, New York 12758. 


GOURMET FOOD 


WINEMAKING KIT— $4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes, JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 45230. 























ORGANIC WALNUTS. Perfect halves. Extraor- 
dinary quality, Half pound $2.00. Milkey, 1132 
LaCasa, Yuba City, Calif. 95991. 





WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25¢. 
SPECIAL LAGER. BEER recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AC, Nevada, Missouri 64772, 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
*/902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDEPENDENT STUDIES COORDINATOR, 
deu, seeks position, Box 165, Chester, Vt. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


COLLEGE TEACHERS WANTED Nationwide. 
PhD/MA. City/Suburban Agency, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, NYC 10036. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high sataries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 


























TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN. 

TRIES, New 1972-73 guide contains current 

information about private and governmental 

Organizations seeking teachers. General and 
. personal requirements, geographic areas, ad- 
dresses for application forms. 100-page book 
. including survey of foreign embassies!! Over 
. ,/20,000 copies in print since 1969. Guaranteed 
. Satisfaction. $2.50 plus $.50 postage and han- 

dling. Foreign Countries, Box 514-C8, Ames, 
Towa 50010. 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 
————————— 
OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES . . . Higher Pay! 


Free Transportation! Complete information in- 


cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas . . . all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232. YR, Curnberlaind, indiana 46229. 





NEW ZEALAND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
-Government assisted passage, giant American 
employers list. Includes information on busi- 
ness, farming, housing, education, maps, etc. 
Complete details $1.00. Newzco, Box 444-F, Na- 
tional City, California 92050. 


T ra iti tT rtt aiia HH ea t tote 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 

. latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus "Employers 


List" and Forms. Send $1.00. international 
th aa Box  1910-YR, Washington, D.C. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali. 
fornia 94002. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
EE Box 2917.YR, Indianapolis, Indiana 
6229. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU!!! Government As- 
sisted Passage. 1972 Government information 
and Forms—-Most Complete Information Avail- 
able— $1.00. Reports on Employment, Busi- 
ness, Taxes, Education, Teaching, Housing, 
Ranching, Maps, etc. AUSTCO, Box 3623-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90803. 





YOUR RESUME-—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





EUROPEAN-——-FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT —De- 
tailed report on currently available jobs—Eu- 
rope, Australia, Africa. $3.00. Eurojob Report, 
Box 52643.T, Lafayette, Louisíana 70501. 





OVERSEAS JOBS DIRECTORY-—Now Hiring— 
High Pay, Adventure. $1.00. Transworld, Box 
90802-YY, international Airport, Los Angeles, 
California 90009, 





FANTASTIC OVERSEAS Job Opportunities with 
over 300 Worldwide Hotei Chains. Write: 
Alexander, Box 357 AT, South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 91030. 


AUSTRALIA NEEDS YOU—Latest information 
describing government assisted passage, citi- 
zenship requirements, passport.visa, employ- 
ment, business, teaching, etc. plus forms $1.00. 
Employment Directories: U.S. business there 
$1.50. Australian businesses $1.50. All three 
$2.00. Australian Services, Box 1032VF, Fair- 
born, Ohio 45324. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


'CASTLE-HOTELS', ‘FLEA MARKETS’ guide- 
books. 450 castles, monasteries, palaces, offer- 
ing accommodations. 250 illustrations, maps, 
16 countries. "Europe's Flea Markets'"—-80 
markets, 10 countries, maps. $2.95 each. Both 
$5.50. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore 
Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 








WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE-—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
freighters, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside N.Y. 
11361. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIS. snowshoes; lightweight 
equipment for backpacking. mountaineering, 
camping. canoeing. Free catalog. Moor & Moun- 
ad AM, Main Street. Concord, Mass. 








TRAVEL 


AFRICA—PYGMY, Zulu, Swazi Safari. August 
15--$2550. Capers 400 Club, 960 Larrabee, 
Los Angeles 90069. 








COLORADO ALPINE ADVENTURES. 2 to 12 day 
hiking and horseback adventures in the un- 
spoiled wilderness. From $25. P.O. Box 18427, 
Denver, 80218. 





GHOST TOWNS? Backpacking or horseback 
adventures into the virgin Colorado wilderness. 
o $70. P.O. Box 18427, Denver, Colorado 
80218. 


TRAVEL 


CANOE TRIPS—Quetico Superior wilde 
Bill Rom's Outfitters, Ely, Minnesota ! 











ARCTIC CANOE TRIP: to James Bay 
fishing, untravelled rivers, photography 
ornithology. Single & group rates. Spegi 
rangement for guiding services. Write 
ILAND, Box 874, Sault Ste. Marie, Qhftai 
Canada. 


CAMP BALDY for boys-—down east in Maine. 
Spend the summer with a Maine Guide, Archery, 
Sailing, Swimming, Canoe trips, Fly tyíng-—Fly - 
ee Write: Camp Baidy, East Eddington, 

aine. Pi 





KINIYA—A camp for girls, 6-17, on a b 
Lake Champlain in Vermont. Excellent r 
own stables, miles of lovely trails on c 
property, dressage, jumping, hunting, Resi 
sibie, experienced staff. All camp activities in- 6 
cluding water-skiing, sailing, tennis, drama and =S 
dance. Outpost carhp for overnights in Stowe... ~~ 
Special program for older giris includes 3 weeks | 
in Ireland. 3 weeks in Vermont. A happy relax- 
ing summer. Mr. and Mrs. J. R Williams, Camp 
aa Milton, Vermont 05468. Tel. 802-893- 


* 





VACATIONS 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se 
cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, Me- 
Gaheysville, Virginia 22840. 


LIVING ABROAD 





AUSTRALIA, What's It Really Like? Four Ameri- 

cans living there now tell you all about life 

down under, information not included in govern- 

ment pamphlets. Australian critics hail as “a 

most useful book". 64 pages illustrated $2.95. 

ee Cross Publications, Box 99, Orlando, 
orida. 





VIVACIOUS FRENCH FAMILY WELCOMES 
GUESTS, 18th-century mansion woodland estate 

by quaint village near Limoges; thirteenth sea: 

son. All-inclusive $25-day room, private bath, 
home-style meals, wines, chateau-tours, thea-. 
ters. Reduced seasonal rates; language instruc: 

tion available. Thevenin, "Pradepont," 87 Solig-- 
nac, Haute-Vienne. 


HEALTH RESORTS 








HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing, 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals. Peaceful sur- 
roundings. Pool, boats, solariums, Exercise 
classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs. Florida 
33923—OF 


VACATION HOMES 


MAUI IS MAGNIFICIENT beachfront kitchenette 
apt. with car $25 a day double P.O. Box 813 
Wailuku Maui Hi. 96793. dU. 





HAWAII Oceanfront Windward Oahu, $425 
Monthiy, $125 Weekly, Pultz, 305 Poopoo Place, - 
Kailua, Hawaii 96734. 23 








REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as | - 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, in- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land” includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 

Box 29193-YR, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing. Homesteading, investment! 
Exclusive "Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
... plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107—YR, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


LIBERAL DEVELOPMENT near large Arkansas 
lake. Predevelopment prices, generous terms, 
Tumbling Shoals Estates, P.O. Box 268, Naper- 
ville, HHinois 60540. 





ST. MARTIN REAL ESTATE. Studio Apartments 
to Luxury Villas. Building Sites. 
NICHOLS, Marigot, St. Martin, F.W.I. 


HANSON- 5". 













' operative volume. 


os faith. Halfyear trial $3. 


C. NY. 10533. 






REAL ESTATE 


NOVA SCOTIA SOUTH SHORE: Modernized 
small country home, 1 acre, frontage on Lahave 
River, 4 bedroms, 14 baths, stone fireplace. 
Sailing, fishing, golf. Additional acreage if 
: desired. Glen, Pleasantville, Nova Scotia. 








CARIBBEAN! Only $25.00 buys 1 sq. ft. land 
plus equivalent interest luxury hotel building 
scheduled construction thereon, Posh new in- 
ternational resort, dazzling tropical British 
Honduras, C.A. Easy terms: only $1.00 per sq. 
ft. month. Unprecedented option, quadruple 
acquisition without increase monthly payment, 
Good income in leaseback to hotel. Tax and 
maintenance free with fabulous vacation bene- 
fits. McEvoy, Box 2483, Dallas, Texas 75221. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices, Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Hlinois 60 ; 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS—-"UNSALABLE" BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


POETRY WANTED-—Possible inclusion in co- 
include return envelope. 
PALOMAR PUBLISHING CO., BOX 4444, Whit- 
tier, Ca. 90607. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful 
authors: publicity, advertising, promotion, 
beautiful books. All subjects invited. Send for 
free manuscript report and detailed booklet. 
Carlton Press, Dept. YKQ, 84 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10011. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing. typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, 11 
Ontario, Oakpark, Hinois 60302 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Carole 
Van Arsdol, 2420 Rossiter Lane, Vancouver, 
Washington 98661. 





PUBLISHERS, SCIENTISTS, HUMANISTS: De- 
pendabie hall DD from Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French by Ph. 55¢/line, $17. 50/page. 
METAPHRASIS, Star Roule Box 83, Woodside, 
California 94062. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE  CATALOGUE-—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 


PERIODICALS 











FRIENDS JOURNAL'S CREED: God, people, 


m 152-A North Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia 19102. 





FREE COPY OF ADVERTISING QUARTERLY! 
"Heads-Up eee Box 346A, Irvington 





BACK ISSUES 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS—-Back number price 
list, SAUBER BOOKS, Box 1045, Falls Station, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14303. 


BOOKS 


THE LAST WHOLE EARTH CATALOG, 448 
pages, $5.00 pp. to SPARTON BOOKS, Box 
284, Oak Ridge, N.J. 07438. 


LATEST BOOKS ON ANTIQUES. Discounted 
price list free, OLD DROVER INN, P.O. Box 6, 
Westfield, New York 14787. 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 











BOOKS. 





GOOD USED BOOKS-—Wide variety, intelligent - 


selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can tool 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. Write for lists. Editions, 
Desk AM. Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





PUBLICATIONS FROM VIETNAM. For latest 
information from Hanoi, subscribe now to Viet- 
nam Courier $9.50 a year (52 issues), South Viet- 
nam in Struggle $5 (26 issues). Books: Viet. 
namese Revolution $1.25, Ho Chi Minh's Bio- 
graphy $1.50, Chemical Warfare in Vietnam 
$1.50, 25 years of the DRV, Album $5. Write 
for our free 1972 CATALOG, CHINA BOOKS & 
PERIODICALS, 2929 24th St. San Francisco 
94110 & 95 Fifth Ave., New York 10003. 


BUDDHIST BOOKS—Free list of more than 100 
best sellers. BUDDHIST BOOKS INTERNA. 
TIONAL, Box 4270, Burbank, Calif. 91503. 


GIFT BOOKS. Unique illustrated catalogue. 
FREE. Bookseller, Box 83C, Irvington, NY 10533. 


THE LAST CAPTIVE by A.C. Greene. Unparal- 
leled classic of American West. Nonfiction. De- 
luxe, $8.95. Encino Press, 2003 S. Lamar, Austin 
Texas 78704. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK, Latest Edition, 
Ed. By A.S. Burack. 100 chapters of writing 
instruction by well-known authors and editors. 
Lists 2,000 markets for manuscripts, with edi- 
tors’ requirements, addresses, payment rates, 
etc. Also, section on the business side of writ- 
ing—copyright, literary agents, prize offers, 
manuscript preparation and submission. 
$10.00 at your bookstore or direct postpaid 
from THE WRITER, inc., Publishers, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Ath Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
UN Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Catalogue $1. 
Refundable. A-TO-Z BOOK SERVICE, P.O. Box 
813A, North Miami, Fla. 33161. 


NAUTICAL TITLES searched for. Nautical collec- 
tions purchased. Jack Clinton, High Street, 
Hope Valley, R.i. 02832. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKFINDER, Box 663A, Sea- 
side, Calif. 93955, Send Wants. 


BOOK COLLECTORS 


BOOK COLLECTORS! Our worldwide contacts 
help build your collection, Ali fields, A to 
izzard, Book Landsy, 1615 Montana, Santa 
Monica, Ca. 90403. 


CATALOGS 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


STAMPS 


FREE! $10.00 GIANT STAMP COLLECTION of 
300 ALL DIFFERENT colorful, valuable, postage 
stamps from Africa, Europe, Asia, British Em- 
pire WORTH $10.00-$12.00 at catalogue prices. 
Aiso money-saving Booklet, All yours as a GET- 
ACQUAINTED gift. ADULTS ONLY. Other fine 
stamps enclosed for your inspection. Frasek 


Co., Inc., Dept. AM, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 


NEW  Issues-—Free Weekly  Mlustrated Hst. 
xbv 2601-2 Avenue “U”, Brooklyn, New York 


MUSIC 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Reautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor. 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary 
land 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 





KITS! 





~ musi 


Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave-. 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 








HANDMADE GUITARS, BANJO LUTES, AUTO- 
HARPS, Custom or stock, Excellent tone and 
workmanship. Jerold Eliott, luthier. 3201 26th 
Street, Lubbock, Texas 79410. 


PLAYER PIANO repair books and service 
manuals. Free catalog. Vestal Press, Vestal 66, 
N.Y. 13850. 





SONGWRITERS 


LYRIC WRITERS! Co-write with me on a 50.50 
basis. Publishing, Recording. Send lyrics with 
stamp for details: Paul Jackson, JARECO 
RECORDS, 8-650, Ardmore, Tenn. 38449, 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
fate stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 


THE GREAT LUNAR OIL STRIKE, 1976. $4, 
Fulcrum, inc., Route 1, Riner, Virginia 24149. 


TAPES 


SCOTCH TAPES. Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10g Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 


DIRECTORY OF SPOKEN-VOICE AUDIO.CAS. 
SETTES: Management, Sales, Medicine, Law, 
Religion, Literature, Languages, How-to, Mis- 
cellaneous. $5. Cassette Information Services, 
Box 17727-A, Los Angeles 90057. 


OLD RADIO SHOWS 








OLD RADIO PROGRAMS ON TAPE, Reels, cas- 
settes, cartridges. 172 page catalog $1. STOP, 
200 Madonna Blvd., Tierra Verde, Florida 33715. 


GOLDEN AGE RADIO. e taped shows. 
Box 8404-A, St. Louis, Mo. 63132. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SECONDHAND CALYPSO UW CAMERA like 
brand-new with accessories. With 28mm 13.5 
lens and/or 80mm f4 lens only $70 postpaid. 
Shipment by air parcel post. Send interna- 
tional postal money order. Shinko-sha, P.O. 
Box 259, Osaka 53091 Japan. 


FILMS 


DO YOU REMEMBER? Valentino, Gish, Barry- 
more, Chaplin, Keaton and Chaney——the Silent 
Years? You can re.live them in your own home 
with our selection of over 100 full length 8mm 
feature films. Big illustrated sales catalog free. 
Cine Service. 85 Exeter Street, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 06606, Dept. A . 


_ART 





MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Ilus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 





FOR CREATIVE PICTURE FRAMING, The Boyd 
Gallery in. Toronto. Telephone 368-7277. 





COLOR SLIDES. Art, travel, all subjects (spacify 
interests). 4 samples, catalogue-—$1.00. Slide 
Bank, 210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 





FANTASTIC INVENTION—Take Our Manual— 
follow unbelievable instructions-—60 seconds 
later, life-size oil portraits of anyone guar- 
anteed! Only $3.98: Jiffy Portrait (A.M), 1315 
Ronan, Wilmington, Calif. 90744. 
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... BOOK-DIVIDEND* 
OK OF-THE-MONTH CLUB" 


THIS GREAT 
$150 TEN-VOLUME HISTOR 
FOR ONLY $|50 A VOLUME 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four 
Club choices within a year at special members’ prices 





Complete after forty years research and writing 


The Story of Civilization 


by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 


I1. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient 
Egypt and the Near East. The Far 
East, early to modern times. 

II. The Life of Greece. Explores all 
facets of Greek life from prehis- 
toric times to the Roman conquest. 
IH. Caesar and Christ. The rise of 
Rome and Christianity and the col- 
lapse of classic civilization. 


IV. The Age of Faith. Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic civilizations, 325 
to 1300, including the Crusades. 

V. The Renaissance. Italy's golden 
age, 1304 to 1576. A turbulent world 
of intrigue and great art. 

Vi. The Reformation. Europe's re- 


ligious conflicts, from two centuries 
before Luther to Calvin. 


VH. The Age of Reason Begins. 
Europe, 1558-1846. The age of 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo. 
VIH. The Age of Louis XIV. The 
brilliant era of the “Bun King." 
Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe -f 
from 1715 to 1756. The world of,.. 


Frederick the Great, Wesley, Bach. 


X. Rousseau and Revolution. Eu- 
rope from the Seven Years' War to 
the storming of the Bastille. 





HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
A suggested here will prove, by your 
: ownactualexperience, how effectually 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club can keep you from missing, 
through oversight, books you fully 
intend to read. 
As long as you remain a member, 
you will receive the Book-of-the- 
. Month Club News, a literary magazine 
-gach issue of which describes the 
—" coming Selection as well as scores 
f other important books, most of 
which are available at substantial dis- 
: counts—up to 40% on more expensive 
volumes. All books are identical to 
. the publishers’ editions in size, quality 
"and format. If you wish to pur- 
chase the Selection, do nothing and it 
I be shipped to you automatically. 
owever, there is no obligation to 
yurchase any particular volume. If you 
lo not wish the Selection or any other 














book offered in the News-—or if you 


want one of the Alternates-—simply 
indicate your decision on the conven- 
ient form provided and mail it so that 
it is received by the date specified on 
the form. 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-build- 
ing plan every reading family should 
know about. If you continue after this 
experimental membership, you will 
earn, for eve: » Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection or Alternate you buy, 
a Book-Dividend Credit. Each Credit, 
upon payment of a nominal sum, often 
only $1.00 or $1.50— somewhat more 
for unusually expensive volumes or 
sets — will entitle you to a Book-Divi- 
dend which you may choose from 
over a hundred fine library volumes 
available over the year. This unique 
library-building system enables mem- 
bers to save 70% or more of what 
they would otherwise have to pay. 


EACH OF THE TEN VOLUMES IN THE SET LISTS FOR $15 


F BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 





INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A brilliant summary of all the Durants 
learned during their forty-year i 
study of worid history... 
and an invaluable supplement 
to The Story of Civilization., 
A copy will be included, 
free, with each set sent to 
new members who enroll 
at this time. Pub price $5 






280 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


| 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- | 
Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization 
in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree to | UR 
purchase at least four Selections or Alternates during | ee 
p 
| 
i 
i 
i 








the first year I am a member, paying special mem- 
bers' prices. My membership is cancelable any time 
after I buy these four books. A postage and han- 
diing charge is added to all shipments. 
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Into each Vega a little Impala goes. 
Power ventilation system. 

Front dise brakes. 

Side-guard door beams. 

Two steel roofs instead of just one. 
And, strange as it may seem, Vega's 


: -. room- per-passenger compares pretty well 
] with Impala 's. 


But Vega is no big car. 

It's made for four people. 

And although Vega's low center of 
gravity and wide stance make it feel bigger 
than a Vega, it's ali done on a modest eight- 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


n ———— A 


LLLI. 


foot wheelbase. (Two feet less than Impala's.) 

Although our overhead-cam alumi- 
num block engine is bigger than most little 
car engines, its still awfully stingy with a 
gallon of gas. 

And although Vega, with full foam 
seats and Full Coil suspension, is surpris- 
ingly comiortable to ride in from oe to city, 
its also a nifty car to zip a 
around in from store to store. 

Vega is a little car. 

The little car that 
does everything well. 


CHEVROLET 





NW Building a better way to see the US.A. 


Highway salety begins at home. Buckle up before you leave. 
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Sone recommended reading for the month of 


-= June: 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Thursday, 


March 30, 1972, pp. 5244-5254. A lesson in civics. 
Arranged and directed by Senator William Proxmire 
(Democrat of Wisconsin), featuring the Chief of Na- 
val Operations, Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, assorted 
other admirals, and memoranda writers. They tell 


the story of how more than $400 million of the tax- - 
payers’ money was declared to be “over target" and - 


ordered (by Admiral Zumwalt) to be spent posthaste, 
-so the congressmen who'd appropriated the money 
wouldn't think they'd been overgenerous to the 
Navy. 


"The story . . . is about as devastating an in- 


 dictment of service waste as I have ever heard—and I 


have heard plenty in the 15 years I have been in the 
Senate," says Senator Proxmire. It's a suspense story 
of sorts—if this is the way the admirals rush to get rid 
of the boodle before the fiscal year ends, what about 
the generals of the Army and the Air Force? No 
doubt the Senator from Wisconsin is already pressing 
that question. 7 


IN A DARKNESS by James Wechsler, with Nancy. F. i 
Wechsler and Holly W. Karpf, a touching but dis- 
quieting book about the Wechslers’ son Michael, 


whose ten years of mental illness ended with his sui- 
cide at twenty-six. Touching for what it shows of Mi- 


< chael's struggle and his family's loving efforts to help 


him; disquieting for what it tells of the arrogance, 


B callousness, petty jealousies, and downright obtuse- E po 
... ness the Wechslers encountered in Michael's associa- __ M 
tion with eight different psychiatrists and three men- 


tal hospitals. An. entire profession, of course, cannot 


. be judged by one family’s experience; there. are | E 
. many humane and compassionate men in the profes- - P^ z 
1e uncomfort- — ! OR | 





sion, perhaps even a saint or two. Bi 
s able fact is that the Wechslers’ expetieijos was not by 
x me means a udi one. MN 


et of the bes e pos [= though 





 deliberateness) neglected to review it when it 
matter of fact, the whole NBA crowd—booksellers. 


this year's doings. The Awards were established : 
outshine, or at least equal, the Pulitzer Prizes, and. do 


. award for Contemporary A 


| Street, ‘Boston. 


in von Sidne Hil nan P Atlantic and five authors have 





it from this April's National Book Awards, whose ju- 

rors didn't so much as mention the Stegner book, or. 
from the New York Times Book Review, which. | 
(probably through accident or oversight rather tl 

















published in the spring of 1971. The National Book 
Award fiction judges didn’t do their homework. As a 


publishers, et al—ought to feel pretty sheepish after 





celebrate the vitality of American books and the | 
achievement of American writers, . but the judges . 
couldn't find, or so they imply, a- | * 
tion or of history who des 





Decisions like these can make the Pulitzer idee: 
look good. 
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NES of awards, three more feathers are here- 
with stuck into” the 4 old cloth cap at 8 Arlington 


For the special süpplement on “Work in America" 
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No matter how often you've vacationed 
along this nation's highways, you're missing 
a vital part of America if you haven't 
detoured onto its back roads. 
And CBS News Correspondent 
Charles Kuralt will take you on the road 
and off the beaten path to prove it. 
|. Even to places as out of the way as 
Bodie, Friend and Cushing. 
- .. ]|n a series of 30 weekend broadcasts. 
On the CBS Radio Network. 

He'll journey with you from a tiny 
California ghost town once the scene of six 
murders a week to a venerable Dixieland 

. jazz hall in New Orleans. 

=. From an ancient Pueblo cave dwelling 
-in Colorado to a legendary pioneer trail 

in Wyoming where the names of those who 
attempted the journey are inscribed on canyon 
walls. And sometimes on tombstones. 

d Massachusetts whaling port 
reek sponge-fishing village in 










p n 


Florida that seems to have floated over 
from the Aegean Sec. 

He'll also take you from the Superstition 
Mountains where dreamers still search for 
a lost mine to a small city that's distinguished 
by the work of leading architects. 

Finally, we'll present an expanded 
segment devoted to those places you better 
hurry and see. Before progress sees to it 
that they no longer exist. 


And maybe after EXPLORING AMERICA 
WITH CHARLES KURALT, yov'll decide this 


country is not only a nice place to live, but a 
fascinating place to spend your vacation. 


THE WEEKEND 
OF MAY 20/21 
ON THE 
NETWORK. 


Where the listeners are. 
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jer: e reflect the "honest concern: nuclear arena than the number 0 
of their authors over the. growing So- missiles, since it 's the warheads, no 
viet missile b buildu apis a concern which / the missiles, which strike targets. Th 
às increasing ly shared ‘by many mem- | United States is far abe EM g oi OF 
bers of the Congres and other. viet Union in developi yultiple 


tds “clear “that the "Russians are thoughtful observ E dependently ti 
ng. ahead with their drive for — These people : Mà an reacting to the » (MIRV'S) and I 
whelming nuclear wi same basic fact: while the strategic ang these warn! 
on : United." Sta tes. - Their arms imitation - talks (SALT) have -— based and barney missi 
|- fart ‘that the. "been going on, the Soviet Union has | viets are reported to 

ord to P lay increased its land-based missile multiple warheads 

] | | strength from. 1190 intercontinental but these are no , inde’ 
from à leading.  ballistic missiles at the end of 1969 to aimed, and so they are a 
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€ or that. jagged 5 behind US. “now has several. warheads, and will poser keep ; 
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the gap is W widening - than the United States. The kind of — Second, the size of both sides’ strate- 
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| in others. 
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COND- -RATE STATUS? 
What numbers | count? : 
oF ied a mri 


The concern. which ‘these facts When An ee uenea 35 
cause 1S natural. ‘But that. concern € complet aerica S 77. y narine missi 
ne’ to be reassessed in light. of two - force alone will have over 5000 deliv- 
other facts. — = erable warheads; the U.S. strategií 
First, OD. purely technical grounds, force as le will have over 10,0 
these numbers do jo not ive an accu- deliverable warheads. When you 
rate Paid re of 1 “Soviet strate- talking about this range of figur 
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System. Two years later, 
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~ be used only for hig gbways 

Today the benefits accru- 

oe in g from the Highway Trust 

: .. Fund are obvious. America's 
high vay system 1S in pti Of tO 
n the world. The 

2 ystem. alc o n e, n OW be 

fourths completed, will save 

one life annually for every five 

miles of road. And highway 

taxes are being applied to 

idded safety improvements as 

well as landscaping and 
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The value of of highs k 
and of the Highway Trust _ 
Fund has been proved beyc 


question. America. needs b 
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Remember: Te s s called the 
Hig hway Trust Fu nd. . The key 
word i 1S trust. ATE E s 


booklet, The key a A trust un 
Public Relations Dept., American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., — 
1616 P St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.20036. 






































































who strikes first, and this is clear to all 
concerned. 

But these considerations tend to get 
swallowed up in the debate. There is 
an instinctive tendency to focus on a 
clear and simple measure of the two 
sides’ relative strength: the number of 
missiles that each has, and the mega- 
tonnage that they can deliver. This 
generates pressure to build up U.S. 
forces beyond the point of political 
and military need, at a time when 
budgetary resources are scarce. Just 
as important, it overshadows more 
crucial nuclear problems, which do 
not revolve around the relative size of 
U.S. and Soviet strategic forces. 
There is some analogy here to the 
situation which existed in Europe be- 
fore 1914, Germany then had a com- 
petition in ground forces going with 
France and with Russia, somewhat 
like the U.S.-Soviet competition in 
strategic forces today. Each country 
kept the size of its rival’s army under 
close and anxious scrutiny. If that size 


he origin of distilled whisky 
s as lost in history as is the 
rigin of the wheel. There are 
egends and tales and even a 
umber of archaeological find- 
ngs that we can examine. 
But nothing conclusive to 
rove who first put grain 
hrough the complicated proc- 
ss which yields the magic 
iquid that is the mark of civil- 
zed people everywhere. 
- Though it's well over two- 
undred years old we do know 
e history of one of the great 
ames in distilling. Justerini & 
rooks was in business three 
ecades before the American 
Revolution. 
^ They were already more than 
-a hundred years old and a tra- 
. dition with Europe's reigning 
monarchs when Charles 
Dickens began patronizing the 
firm in the 1860's. 
And today, after another 
undred years have gone by 
J&B produces one of the most 
respected beverages in the 
world —] &B Rare Scotch. 


the others army followed. Military 
budgets rose steadily as a result. 
And yet, when these countries 
found themselves on the brink of war 
in July, 1914, their actions in that 
crisis were not in the least influenced 
by the numerical balance between 
their armies. The chief military factor 
which made it difficult to resolve that 
crisis peacefully was not that France's 
standing army was larger than Ger- 
many's, or that Germany's reserve 
forces exceeded those of France, 
much less that Russia's army was 
larger than either of the other two, 
but rather that all these countries’ 
war plans were so keyed to split-sec- 
ond mobilization schedules that each 
. believed victory would accrue to who- 
ever mobilized first. Hence each felt 
compelled to anticipate the other in 
making the transition from peace to 
war, even before the resources of di- 
plomacy had been fully exhausted. 
Nor was the numerical balance be- 
tween these countries’ armies decisive 
in the fighting that ensued. Initial vic- 
tories of Germany and Russia at the 
frontiers in August, 1914, and these 
countries" defeats at the Marne and 
Tannenberg later in the summer, 
| owed more to the armies’ initial de- 
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What deters? 


increased, a costly parallel increase in- 


other things, so limits ABM's as to. 
prevent effective ABM bar o 
missiles on Soviet territory. T] 
¿agreement which U.S. and Sos 


ployments, to the quality. of their 
po (potably. malty) and to. 





o any ‘differences between their. 


: gross numbers. 


Leaders on both sides would have 
managed better to keep the peace, 
and, failing that, to avert defeat, if - 
they had worried more about these 
mobilization and technical problems © 
and less about gross numbers. Today, 
as in 1914, important strategic prob-.. 
lems need to be tackled if effectivi 
deterrence is to be maintained. To- 
day, as in 1914, these problems do- 
not have much to do with the most. 
dramatic measure of strength: the nu- - 
merical missile balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. | 
So they get relatively short shrift inc 
the press and in public debate. : 












The first of these problems is thug: 
question: What types of weapons sys-- 
tems should be deployed to maintain : 
stable deterrence? That deterrence 

now obtains; neither side sees advan- 
tage in being the first to strike inca 
nuclear exchange. Hence, even ina 
grave crisis, both sides are unlikely to 
resort to nuclear weapons. This situ- 
ation could be altered if the Soviets 
scored both an offensive and a defen- - 
sive. breakthrough. An offensive 
breakthrough would mean devel- 
oping either sufficiently accurate mul- 
tiple missiles to destroy U.S. land- 
based missiles or sufficiently effective. 
antisubmarine techniques to sink 
large numbers of U.S. missile-bearing 
submarines. A defensive break- 
through would mean deploying. 
enough antiballistic missiles (ABM’s) _ 
to blunt a reprisal by surviving U.S. 
sea-based and land-based forces. If 
both these breakthroughs occurred, it- 
is at least conceivable that in a grave: 
crisis the Russians might see some ad 
vantage in being the first to strike 
and that the risk of nuclear wa 
would be increased. d 

This danger will not be avertei 
simply by expanding the scale of U.S. 
strategic forces. The danger depends. 
more on the types of weapons avail- 
able to both sides than on their num- 
bers. | 

The best insurance against a Soviet- 
defensive breakthrough is an arm 
control agreement which, among 





























bcompacts are likely to be less expensive to repair than a standard-sized car. 















2. The rear of your car skids to the left on slippery pavement. The first thing you 
should do is: A. Hit the brakes, B. Turn the steering wheel to the left and brake 
lightly, C. Turn the steering wheel to the right and brake lightly. 


3. 
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‘he 1972 emission control devices have reduced hydrocarbon emissions by (20€ 
.) over cars without such controls. 











ply tires are considered longer-lasting under normal condition 
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"rue? False? 
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For obvious reasons, Ford wants buying a car to be a pleasant thing. | 
That's why we've written this book. It explains, in simple terms, __ 






things you should ponder in the privacy of your own home before 


going into a dealership. Things like car styles—the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, what to do with your old car, et 
There's also a section on Ford Motor Company car: 

facts, figures and specifications. We'd like to send you 

a free copy of the book. The way we figure it, 

can help you become a smarter car buyer, we'll get 

share of the business. We listen better. And we'd 











P.O. Box 1958; The American Road— SE 
Dearborn, Michigan 48121 


[iMrliMrs.i|Msisi |Dr. Phone 















„has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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leaders seem ‘likely to conclude w 
have this effect. 

The best way to prevent a Sovie 
offensive breakthrough is for th 
United States to maintain both an in 
vulnerable submarine missile force |. 
and an effective land-based nuclear. 
force; then the Soviets will reahze 
that even if they can knock out one of 
these forces, they will have to contend 
with the other. The President has pro- 
posed several measures to this end: 

accelerating development of àn im- 
proved missile submarine (ULMS), 
pressing ahead with a new manned 
bomber, and hardening U.S. missile 
sites. The purpose to which these pros = 
posals are addressed makes sense. | 
The question is whether these mea- — 
sures are the best way of achieving _ 
that purpose: Should ULMS devel- _ 
opment proceed now, or should itbe 
held back until a future Soviet anti- 
E | submarine threat emerges more - 
m | clearly, so that the next generation of 
U.S. missile submarines can be | 
geared more directly to that threat? Is 
the kind of manned bomber that the | 
Administration has in mind the right 
successor to the B-52, or would a 
somewhat different and less ex- | 
pensive type of plane do the job? Is — 
hardening of missile sites sufficiently 
effective to warrant the expense in- .. 
volved? Indeed, do we need land- 
based missiles as well as bombers tò 
maintain the land-based component. . 
of the deterrent, or should the land- =- 
based deterrent consist only of 
bombers? zs 

There are arguments on both sides. - 
of these questions; they cry out for 
debate. But these arguments involve <- 
technical judgments as to which. 
| weapons will provide the right mix of. 
survivability and penetration, and 
thus contribute most to stability. And 
these sorts of questions are a lot less 
interesting than the one of gross num- 
bers to both sides of the debate about. 
the level of defense spending. Num-. - 
bers can be dramatized in charts and. 
slogans. Technical questions cannot. — 

Hence these questions are likely to. a 
receive less than their due in public 
debate. If they are scrutinized an 
where, it will be in congressio 
committees, particularly the Sen 
Armed Services Committee, which 
becoming an increasingly effective fo 
rum for rigorous analysis of defen 

















Ecology is everybody's baby. 


It's not just the concern of the fellow with the big smoke stack or the one | 
polluting the stream, but everybody's job, to keep America beautiful. 

| For most of us it means recognizing and preserving the beauty of our 
wn environment, It means giving our plants and shade trees, which like so 
many things these days are becoming more and more dependent on sci- 
iritific research for survival, the opportunity to develop their full potential. 
: As a company with a long history of effort on behalf of the environment, 
| A e are continuing to spend substantial amounts of time, talent and money in 
research to provide the means of preserving the shade trees of tomorrow. 
But we are more than just a laboratory. We have the people with the ability 
and experience to help you improve the health and beauty of your trees. Call 
your local Bartlett representative today—together there is so much that 
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WARMTLETY 


|! TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 





Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Pineville, N.C. 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama. 





dy's suppose 


Nobody's supposed to get polio any- 
)r measles or diphtheria, either. 
erybody knows we've licked these dis- 

ses and moved on to new problems. 
‘Guess what, everybody. The old prob- 
- lems are coming back to bug us. 
| Reports indicate threats of epidemic 
_ polio and measles, especially in central city 
2 poverty areas ; and some rural areas. 
Only 53*5of children in the 1-4 age group 
- in these areas have protection against mea- 
sles: Only 54% have received adequate im- 
munization : against polio. And the figures 


for diphtheria? They are just as bad. 

Thats why we dactors of medicine, 
through our professional organization, the 
American Medical Association, have gone 
before Congress to call for new and ex- 
panded vaccination programs. We hate to 
see diseases we know we can prevent mak- 
ing a comeback. 

Why are we taking a position on this leg- 
islation? Isn't that lobbying? Well, ifitis, we 
do a lot of this kind of lobbying. 


We ve lobbied for clean air and water 


laws. For maternal and child care programs. 
Prog 


dto get anymore” 


We've lobbied for programs to con b 
drug abuse and to rehabilitate addicts. 
We've lobbied for more doctors. Mo ( 
medical schools. : 
We “lobby” because we must. If anybody 
should have a voice in this countrys quality 
of health care, its Americas doctors of 
medicine. 
If you would like to know more about 
where we stand, write for our pamphlet, 


WHERE DO WE STAND?, American 
Medical Association, Box W. 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


America’s Doctors of Medicine 


















iditures. The fact 


ennis, Democrat of Mississippi, 
ids to avoid both the glorification 
d the denunciation of the military- 
dustrial complex which dominate 
bate elsewhere makes it easier for 
m to focus effectively on issues 
uich have little ideological content. 
his type of forum, however, the 
stion of what kinds of weapons 
needed to prevent a Soviet defen- 
'e or offensive breakthrough will 
obably be lost to sight as a result of 
e general obsession with numbers. 


The second problem is how to en- 
that the U.S-Soviet strategic bal- 
ce is not misjudged —in the United 
es, the Soviet Union, or the rest of 
world. A widespread belief that 
balance of effective nuclear power 
as tilting against the United States 
ight encourage the Soviets to adopt 
ore adventurous policies—for ex- 
ple. in the Middle East. Such a be- 
f need not rest on objective fact. 
e missile gap of the late 1950s 
isted chiefly in Soviet claims and 
unerican. doubts, but this did not 
make it any less important as part of 
he diplomatic landscape. Secretary 
ird refers to this risk in his annual 
port. The Chairman of the Joint 
chiefs of Staff, Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, stressed it in congressional 
estimony. There is no evidence now 
hat either the Soviets or our allies 
dge the United States to be in a po- 
ion of nuclear inferiority. But this 
uld change. 
In the short term, the United States 
id talk itself into a state of as- 
ed nuclear inferiority. The cur- 
t domestic debate over numbers of 
issiles could have precisely this ef- 
. Soviet leaders might conclude 
t American despondency offered 
mpting opportunities for Soviet 
essure. The way to prevent this is 
Xt to spend a lot of money remedy- 
g an inferiority which does not 
st, but to educate our people to the 
| that it doesn't exist. 
he President's report on foreign 
y includes some sensible remarks 
his end: "Capabilities of both the 
and U.S.S.R,” he says, “have 
d a point where our programs 
iot be. driven. by fear of minor 
| But the 











































































































ttee' s chairman, Senator John | report, and parts ‘of Secretary 2a 


c tof | these remarks. 





annual report, which describe and 
stress the Soviet threat in terms of 
numbers of missiles. These passages 
seem to foreshadow a call for a sub- 
stantial expansion of U.S. missile pro- 
grams larger than the expansion rec- 
ommended by the President in his 
current budget. At some point, this 
kind of expansion may be required. 
But the main need now, in U.S. de- 
bate, is less to trumpet this possibility 
than to educate Americans about the 
fairly wide range within which the 
numerical size of U.S. and Soviet nu- 
clear programs can vary without de- 
cisively affecting the balance of 
power, and the technical issues of ef- 
fective deterrence which need to be 
faced within this range. 

The President finds it difficult to 
talk in this vein, however, without 
giving offense to those large numbers 
of Americans who are worried about 
the current U.S.-Soviet numerical 
balance. Moreover, he has probably 
caleulated that Soviet leaders are 
more likely to negotiate a succession 
of arms control agreements if they ex- 
pect that the United States might 
match increases in Russian strategic 
forces. 

On this last point he may well be 
right: here, as in other areas of for- 
eign policy, there is an inherent ten- 
sion. between the needs of candid 
education at home and of sophis- 
ticated bargaining abroad. 

Over the. longer run, a gap between 
American and "Russian nuclear pro- 
grams could develop which, even if it 
were not militarily decisive, would be 
so large as to shape attitudes of the 
Soviet Union, American allies, and 
perhaps the United States itself. This 
would probably occur only if the So- 
viets surpassed America not only in 
missiles but also in independently 
aimed and deliverable warheads, and 
if the resulting differences were very 
large. Given the current American 
lead in warheads, considerable time 
would have to elapse until this oc- 
curred. We can put this cushion of 
time to good use: after a partial U.S.- 
Soviet arms agreement this spring, we 
should seek a follow-up agreement 
which would limit other Soviet offen- 
sive weapons systems. If that agree- 
ment cannot be secured, and if Soviet 


strategic programs continue to esca- | 
late, that will be the time to expand 
Eu own. iprograms. : 3 





that the currently sinned « size e o 


what is known as the Horn of Africa 


| eolonialism; a proud, Hamitic nati 


U.S. strategic nuclear forces is in 
adequate—or, indeed, that the size of 
these programs is the most useful: 
measure of their adequacy. The cur 
rent furor about numbers will have 
done a grave disservice to national se- 
curity if it obscures this fact and thus. 
diverts debate from more pressit 
problems of nuclear security. 

—HENRY OWEN. 


ETHIOPIA 


Several years ago, high in the me- 
dieval fortress city of Gondar, once 
the capital of Ethiopian emperors, I. 
found myself in a poker game with at 
unusual assortment of Americans- 
three Peace Corps volunteers and a 
pair of U.S. Army Green Berets 
Somehow, the game, with its clashing. 
Americans, has always symbolized 
for me the double, contradictory role. 
of American influence and involve- 
ment in the Ethiopia of Emperor  . 
Haile Selassie. Im 

On one hand, the United States 
supports the traditional, authoritarian: 
regime of the Emperor. American. 
money helps him suppress a region: 
rebellion in Eritrea without his Wor: 
rying about the grievances that cause. 
it; and American money allows him. 
to procrastinate as much as he likes in: 
implementing the reforms that migh 
modernize Ethiopia. At the same. 
time, the United States, largely. 
through its influence in education 
has catalyzed revolutionary forces 
that threaten the authoritarianism o 
the Emperor, and may someday 
transform Ethiopia. This second role. 
is largely accidental, and many 
American officials do not recognize it 
Ironically, one immediate sign of i it 
a periodic outpouring of anti-Ame: 
canism from young Ethiopians. 



































The American connection 


Ethiopia is a mountainous though 
fertile land of 24 million people on 


It has always been unique in Africa, 
Coptic Christian enclave rimmed 
Islam; an independent empire 
touched, except for the brief It 
occupation before World War I 


is Meant an E from. the : 
ols. , roads, a and other a that 


to take. it it eligible for the 
1 of their. aid programs. For this 
son, it was an early favorite of 
resident Truman's Point Four pro- 
gram. Since 1952, the United States 
has spent $300 million on economic 
assistance and more than $170 mil- 
on on military assistance to Ethio- 
ia. No other outsider gives Ethiopia 
iore. With Liberia and Zaire, 
Ethiopia makes up a sort of Ameri- 
can sphere of influence in Africa. 
So far, the drastic cuts in foreign 
aid by Congress. have not changed 
he AID program in Ethiopia. In time 
educed appropriations may mean a - 
. reduced program in Ethiopia. But as 
-long as American policy toward 
Ethiopia remains unchanged, Ethio- 
ia is sure to remain a favored recipi- | 
nt of American aid in Africa. Other, 
ss favored African countries will ab- - 
sorb more of the cuts than Ethiopia. 
- Some observers in Addis Ababa, in 
fact, believe that any future change in | 
Ethiopia’s dependence on American. 
. aid will stem less from Congress than 
from an attempt by Ethiopia to look 
ewhere. ed new bos dca with 


p with €. jid eni Haile 
Selassie visited. Peking in October, 
971, China promised Ethiopia a 
ng-term loan of $85 million. But 
thiopia has not drawn on it so far. 


o allows the United States Gillette Te chm atic: 
^ar cae Anene Ee: | Itis tough on your beard 


> United States has paid rent for 


in the form of military assis- Not on your face. 


91972, The Gillette Company, Boston, Mass. 


he U.S. Army base is the Kagnew 
unications station in Asmara in 
ern Ethiopia. Built on a 7500- 

lateau a thousand miles north | 
T, tion exploits a at- 
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ps at sea. In addition, it probably 
esdrops on foreign communica- 
ions in the Middle East and the Rus- 
an-rimmed Black Sea. Army offi- 
ers attach much value to Kagnew's 
vices and insist that these cannot 
duplicated elsewhere. 

The United States established the 
station during World War H, when 
smara was in former Italian Eritrea. 
he first formal agreement with 
dopia, giving the United States 
wenty-five-year lease, was signed in 
53. A more important and secret 
reement followed in 1960. Under 
agreement, revealed for the first 
ne at hearings of a Senate Foreign 
elations subcommittee in 1970, the 
uted States promised increased 
'conomic and military assistance for 
he right to enlarge the base 

"If we could get rid of Kagnew," 


relations there the same as with most 
countries?" David D. Newsom, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, replied, "I think that is correct. 
Yes, sir. 


Anachronism 


Kagnew's importance accounts 1n 
great part for the patience with which 
the U.S. government accepts the iner- 
tia of the Emperor. Haile Selassie is a 
small, seventy-nine-year-old man 
with a limp handshake, an almost in- 
audible voice, and a walk so stiff that 
his knees seem worked by a puppe- 
teer's string. In the long reception 
room of his palace, the Emperor, with 

e gray beard and crinkled brow, 
eems bewildered and lonely, receiv- 
^» guests while his pet Chihuahua 
dogs scamper across the carpet. Yet à 
ruthless, shrewd, powerful personality 
must be hidden by his timid appear- 
ance, for he has ruled the Ethiopian 
Empire as Regent and Emperor for 
fifty-five years, a reign rivaled in his- 
tory only by those of monarchs like 
Queen Victoria and Louis XIV. 


he ES *it would just be normal. 


scribe Haile Selassie as a great mod 


oah they will not admit i 





ernizer, but this characterization must 
be seen in perspective. In his long- 
reign, the Emperor has broken the 
power of the nobility, changed the 

status of his people from serfs of feu- 
dal lords to subjects of the state, 
forged the beginnings of a centralized 
nation-state, and introduced Ethiopia. 
to Western education. But critic: 
maintain that he has been most zeal- 
ous about reforms that strengthened 
his own power. 

His style is an anachronism. A Eu- 
ropean on close personal terms with 
him said recently, "I dearly love and 
respect His Majesty, but when Isee him 
stop by the hospital and hand out dol- 
lar bills to all those people outside, [tell .... 
myself it is ime he went.” £ 


Rebellion 


The limit on the Emperor's com- 
mitment to change shows in his luke- 
warm support of land reform, which . 
has become the symbol of modern- : 
izaüon to many young Ethiopians. 
He has allowed Parliament to sit on a 
moderate land-reform bill even 
though he has the authority to pres- 
sure Parliament into enacting any-. 
thing he wants. "If this government 
can't enact this kind of bill," says a 
young, educated Ethiopian, "then 
what is the use of thinking of more 
radical reforms?" 

The land-reform bill, in fact, has 
embarrassed the United States. Most 
other donors of aid believe that their 
aeee development programs 

are endangered by Ethiopia’s tradi- 
tional, almost feudal sharecropping 
system, which turns over a sizable 
share of the profits to absentee land- 
lords. The impoverished tenant has 
little incentive to improve his farm- . 
ing. Because of this, the Swedish gov-- 
ernment has informed the Ethiopian . 
government that unless Parliament 
enacts a land-reform bill by July, . 
1972, the Swedes will end their eco- 
nomic assistance program. The 
United States has made no such. 
threat, and in fact, is going ahead 
with a new agricultural development | 
program. In private, American offi- - 
cials concede that they would neve 
follow the course of the Swedish gov- 
ernment even if they agreed that ind 
land-reform bill was vital for the suc-- 
cess of their agricultural prc 































Southern India 


: Change, that's what you need. 


-Someplace really different. And 


sparkling streams, alpine - 

forests and modern. 
comforts. Golf, tennis, 

. anyone? 


-. Madrasthe least- 

. Westernized of the S<, 

four largest cities in Zi 

India, is the cultural - 

_heart of the south and 

of India s classical dance, 

Bharat Natyam. 

-< Film a young dancer as 

she moves her neck while 

keeping her head absolutely 
iotionless. (You won t believe 


argest stone frieze and play 
n one of the world's longest 
id most beautiful beaches. 


City of Festivals 
Madurai is a must; city of 

als, site of the Meenakshi 

e and continuous, 
easant pandemonium. 
Incarnations of several 
undred deities from the 

u pantheon look back at 

i from the temple walls. 


Address 
City State 


My Travel Agent is: 


allin 


In the month of Chaitra(A pril-May)there is a 
ten-day festival here that is perhaps more color 
and elaborate than any you ve seen: Meenakshi 
Kalyanam (the wedding of the Goddess Meenaksh 
the deities parading to trumpet and drum. 

In Kerala,on the southwest ., ^, coast, yo 
i Z- can take 


. 4 encircles a long la 
iS ; \allowing you to | 
24 lounge iri a motor launch as i 
-drifts around bends reveal 

elephant families bathing, and 
deer, bison, taking a refreshin 
drink. You may even catcl 
glimpse of a tiger. : 
Western Comforts | 

Here, then is one small: 
part of India and just a fe 
of its fascinating sights. A 
along the way there are 
excellent hotels, restauran 
modern transportation . . . 
a million smiling faces. — 

This friendliness of the 
Indian people is what you 
most likely to remember. 
a survey taken about the. 
Indian character, the one 1 
which polled the highest. 
votes was hospitality. 

It doesn't cost anything 
but it's worth a lot. | 


India. It's another vo 


* 
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Government of India 
Tourist Office 

New York: 

19 East 49th Street, 
Chicago: 201 N. 
Michigan Avenue. 
San Francisco: 

685 Market Street. 
Also Canada, Mexico. 


Please send me your 
colorful brochures on 
India. 


ID eames aaron 
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ETHIOPIA 


E is . Kagnew. If the United States 
nts to keep the army base, it can- 
threaten the Emperor with a loss 
conomic assistance. 

he rebellion in Eritrea is another 
tration of the failure of American 
The rebellion is rooted in colo- 
history. Unlike the rest of Ethio- 
, the northern province of Eritrea 
s colonized by the Italians in 1890, 
o named it after the Roman name 
the Red Sea, Mare Erythraeum. 
e colonial experience made Eri- 
ans better educated, more efficient, 
better skilled than other Ethio- 
s. Eritrea has the best roads and 
gest industries in Ethiopia. All this 
ikes the Eritreans chafe under the 
‘ination of the less sophisticated 
hara peoples in Addis Ababa. 
fter World War I], there was 
h debate about what to do with 
rea. The British administered it 
r the war. In 1952 the United Na- 
s turned it over to Ethiopia as “an 
ynomous unit federated with 
opia." But Emperor Haile Se- 
ie dismantled the autonomy step 
ste ep. His government suppressed 
trea's political parties and arrested 
litical leaders and journalists. In 
62, a cowed Eritrean assembly 
oted for full union with Ethiopia. 
itrea became a province sub- 
vient to the rule of the Emperor 
d his Amhara administrators. 

In 1961, dissident Eritreans formed 
secret organization, the Eritrean 
beration Front (ELF). The ELF 
s followed the usual pattern of 
rrilla tactics in Africa. The rebels 
ine and blow up trains, railroad 
icks, bridges, roads, gas trucks, and 
| depots. They also hold up buses 
d trains in the countryside, levy 
es in the villages, intimidate 
government Eritreans, ambush 
ice patrols, and try to hijack 










































































ometimes the United States is the 
et of the ELF. In January, 1971, 
rebels killed an American soldier 
ying mail from Masawa to Kag- 
/. In the last two years, they have 
napped, held, and then released 
umerican Consul General in As- 
, an American Peace Corps vol- 
; and a team of photographers 
Vational Geographic. 

ELF has grown bolder in the 
years pu because of in- 


countries; hich have -armed 


trained the 2000 to 5000 E 
This support, however, has cost a 
heavy price. In exchange, the ELF 
has turned more Muslim in its think- 
ing and propaganda, sometimes call- 
ing for an independent “Arab” 
Eritrea instead of an autonomous 
Eritrea. In the long run this could 
hurt the ELF, for Eritrea’s two mil- 
lion people are divided—half Chris- 
tian, half Muslim. 

Outsiders who know Ethiopia well 
say that the rebellion can be quieted 
only if the government puts more of 
the administration of the province in 
the hands of Eritreans, provides an 
economic development program to 
make up for the economic con- 
sequences of the loss of Italian and 
British colonial capital, and eases the 
repressive measures of the army. 

But Ethiopia disdains these kinds 
of reforms. “Talking to Ethiopians 
about the social causes of the Eritrean 
rebellion is like talking to General 
Custer about the social causes of the 
Indian wars,” says a Western diplo- 
mat. For this, the United States bears 
part of the blame, By helping to 
create a large military establishment, 
the United States has helped lull 
Ethiopia into blinding itself to the 
grievances of Eritrea. Ethiopia em- 
ploys much of the American arms 
and advice, including Green Berets 
who trained Ethiopians in counter- 
insurgency a few years ago, to meet 
the rebellion. 


Nothing personal 


American assistance has had a far 
different impact in the field of educa- 
tion. Ethiopia would hardly have a 
school system without the United 
States. The first 281 Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who arrived in 1962 doubled 
the number of degree-holding secon- 
dary school teachers in Ethiopia. 
Since then, 1500 Peace Corps volun- 
teers have taught there. In the first 
five years, they outnumbered Ethio- 
pian teachers in the secondary 
schools and made up from a third to 
a quarter of the faculties. For years, 
the Ministry of Education was laden 
with AID personnel. Haile Selassie I 
University, the only university in 
Addis Ababa, is practically an Ameri- 
can enterprise, staffed heavily by 


Americans, most paid by either AID 


or the Ford Foundation. 






cans absorb ideas that are revolution- 


: -Ethiopia, PEE it made little se 







bu addi ‘Exposed to Améti- 


ary in a country like Ethiopia. 
Americans teach Ethiopian young- 
sters to think, to question, to exam- 
ine, to create. They are admonished - 
never to memorize by rote all that is - 
put before them. They are taught to 
be skeptical, 

It is no accident that the studen 
are the only organized group in 
Ethiopia now openly questioning 
whether the Emperor and his old - 
autocratic ways are holding up the. 
development of Ethiopia. For three. 
years, the school system has been dis- 
rupted by striking and demonstrating 
students who want a new regime. 

The turmoil has been ironic for the 
United States. Although many Peace 
Corps volunteers sympathize with . 
the sentiments of young Ethiopians, ` 
the students have often made the 
Peace Corps a prime target of their 
fury. In a mimeographed tract, for 
example, the university students in- 
sisted that “the teaching of English 
by the Peace Corps teachers is de- 
signed to effectively control the minds: —_~ 
and attitudes of the youth in Ethio- 
pia." Until the Peace Corps started to _ 
cut the number of its volunteers in. 
Ethiopia a year ago, there were nu- 
merous instances of students rough- 
ing up and throwing rocks at their 
Peace Corps teachers. To the stu- 
dents, the volunteers were simply the |... 
most visible symbol of American sup- = 
port of the Emperor. Many students 
believed that the Emperor's regime- 
would collapse without the economic = 
and military assistance of the United © 
States. After pelting volunteers with | 
rocks, some students insisted that 
they meant nothing personal. 

The Ethiopian response to student . 
turmoil has been as heavy-handed as 
its response to the rebels in Eritrea. 
On December 29, 1969, the Em- 
peror’s Imperial Bodyguard stormed 
the campus of Haile Selassie Univer- 
sity and shot and bayoneted students 
who had gathered to protest the mur- 
der of their student union president. 
University sources put the death toll 
at twenty. In May, 1971, police. 
rounded up thousands of demonstrat- 
ing students and kept them in dete 
tion camps for weeks. 

In early 1970, Dr. Joseph Murphy 
now president of Queens College, 
signed as Peace Corps Director 



























































to continue in a country which can- 
"bot establish a social order with bet- 
ter answers to its problems than 
shooting and beating young people." 
Manv volunteers also re signed, and 
-the Peace Corps was forced to scale 
down its program. But other Ameri- 
can representatives in Ethiopia 
looked on the Peace Corps resigna- 
tions and cuts as a peculiar Peace 
Corps problem unrelated to Ameri- 
can policy in Ethiopia. They do not 
seem to feel that the American com- 
-mitment to Ethiopia needs serious re- 
— examination. 
. Such re-examination cannot come 
-about as long as American assistance 
hinges on the Kagnew base. There is 
a. good deal of disagreement about 
the necessity for Kagnew. Some State 
Department officials say that satel- 
lites or a new base in the Indian 
Ocean could take over the job of 
Kagnew. The Army disputes this. In a 
recent interview, Colonel Russell B. 
dones Jr, commander of Kagnew, 
said, "In the foreseeable future, | 
doubt that the job of Kagnew can be 
<= duplicated in the Indian Ocean, else- 
_ Where in East Africa, or by Commu- 
nications Satellite" But until the 
United States abandons Kagnew, its 
relationship with Ethiopia will re- 
main abnormal. 

















—STANLEY MEISLER 


A YEAR IN A 
WELSH SCHOOL 
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Á year ago, while my husband and 

I taught English literature at the Uni- 

versity College of North Wales, our 

three young children attended the 

-Beaumaris Primary School in Angle- 
‘sey, the Druid island opposite the 
northwest coast of Caernarvonshire, 

traditionally the last native strong- 

hold against successive invasions of 

Britain. Beaumaris, a seaside resort 

on the Menai Straits just across from 
. Bangor, the mainland university seat, 
has a winter population of fewer than 
500, expanded slightly by students 
and university staff, like ourselves, 
renting summer cottages at winter 
prices; the primary school draws from 
several neighboring villages as well. 
. The schoolchildren—about 75 in the 
Infant School (ages four to six) and 
‘bout 150 in the Junior School (ages 
en to ten)-come mainly from 
ming and working-class families, 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. No wonder 
Dry Sack, the man’s sherry, is so popular. 


World-Famous Sherries From Spain 
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AN ORDINARY DOG IN AMERICA 
. EATS BETTER THAN SHE DOES. 


Cristina eats whatever she can find in the gorbage. 
And that is far less than some prowling dog would find in 
your garbage can. 

For just $12 a month, you can save such a child. 

Through our Children, Inc. Adoption" program you 
can help provide a child with a better diet, new clothes and 
medical attention. Even an education. 

But there's not a moment to lose. Every 60 seconds, 
five or six more children will die from starvation. 

Write direct to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, Children, 
Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. A-6, Richmond, Va. 23220. 
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Name of Country 

| will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift 
for [J a full year L1 the first month. Please send me the 
child's name, story, address and picture. 

| understand that | can correspond with my child, and 
continue the "adoption" longer than one year if | wish. Also, 
| may discontinue the "adoption" at any time. 
L] I cannot "adopt" a child, but want to help $ 
[] Or. twill pledge $ per month. 
[] Please send me further information. 
[] If for a group, pleasespecify —— 


Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc. 
Name 
Address. 


You can ‘adopt a child from any ct the following countries. Solva, Chile, 
Colombia. Guatemala, Honduras, Hong Kong, India, iron, Japan. Korea, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Paraguay, Peru, Syria, Thailand, US A, — Appalachian children or 
American indians. (Or o chid of greatest need.) All gifts are fully tox deductible. 
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with a sprinkling of professionals. 
Anglesey, which once had thriving 
copper mines and limestone quarries, 
now supports itself on agriculture, 
tourism, and the ferry trade to Ire- 
land, with the few industries concen- 
trated at Holyhead, on the further. 
end of the island. : 





Like many Americans with schoole 


age children, we had heard that Brit- 
ish primary schools had undergone 
extraordinary changes in the past ten 
years or so. Still, Anglesey did not 
seem exactly modern to us after our 
first week, in which we discovered 
that the “public footpaths” crisscross- 
ing the moors and farmlands are 
traveled by sheep as well as by the 
public; that unpasteurized milk from 
the local dairy was not only safe but 


the real thing; that ours was the only - 2 


cottage on our road without a back 
privy; that on a Welsh Sunday there 
is no drinking, no entertainment, no 
ball-playing on the common. Ordi- 
nary life, indeed, seemed closer to the 
eighteenth than to the twentieth cen- 
tury. And we were, therefore, rather 
curious to see what kind of year the 
children had in store for them, and 
whether their education would model 
itself more on the reforms described 
in the government Plowden Report 
on the primary schools or on David 
Copperfield. 


Immersion 


The school turned out to be an at- 
tractive modern cement and glass 
building set on a hill overlooking a 
low-rent housing estate. The head- 
master, John H. Smith, listened po- 
litely to my inquiries about the cele- 
brated Leicestershire system and. 
assured me genially that the school 
was run on progressive lines (no dress 
code, for instance), that he relied on 
persuasion rather than corporal pun- 
ishment to maintain discipline, 
though caning was still permitted, 
and that the daily religious services— 
which, as a nonpracticing Jew I felt 
some qualms about—were ecumeni- 


cal. We enrolled our six-year-old, 


sara, in Upper Infants 2 (Mrs. E. 
Wrigley), David, aged eight, in Stan- => 
dard Two (Mr. E. Edwards), and  . 


Laura, aged ten, in Standard Four- 5 


(Mr. A. Pritchard), and waited for 
them to "settle in," as the Welsh say 




















: We soon realized that the school 
was very different not only from the 
merican grade school but also from 
what we had been led to expect of the 
ih system. For one thing, it was a 
not an English school. The prac- 
aries from one Welsh county to 
iext, but in Anglesey all teachers 
nust speak Welsh fluently, which for 
all practical purposes excludes the 
substantial English population from 
teaching appointments. One class was 
“set aside for children whose primary 
language was Welsh, but all children, 
and English, had daily Welsh 
an effective means of pre- 
ig a minority culture. 
e Welsh, especially in North 
Vales, are usually bilingual, which 
‘adds to the difficulty non- -Welshmen, 
even of two or three generations’ resi- 
‘dence, have in learning the language. 
English is the language of govern- 
... ment and business; without the co- 
^v... operation of the schools, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume, the language 
— . would die out altogether. 
=> Another difference more prob- 
lematic for us was the pervasive 
Christian cast of public education. 
-While the Anglicanism of English 
state schools is often perfunctory, 
Wales is God-fearing and chapel- 
going; the religious and moral func- 
tions of the schools are taken seri- 
ously, as I realized when I attended 
the annual harvest festival and heard 
the visiting canon address the little 
ones with terrifying words: “There 
are persons in this world, my chil- 
/— . dren, nay, in this very town"—paus- 
|. ing to cast searching looks about the 
: -= roóm— —“who do not give thanks to 
— God, persons swollen with their own 
-importance' '—dramatic pause—"per- 
sons who are not TRULY HUMBLE!” 
Still we did not ask to have the chil- 
dren excused from religious services, 
= as we could have done. It seemed that 
.. a years immersion in a Christian 
society could do no irreparable harm, 
. and that exposure to one of the great- 
. est of all ethical texts, whether 
presented as poetry, history, or divine 
revelation, was bound to be instruc- 
e. Besides, our culturally deprived 
hildren loved the hymns and Bible 
ories. 
They loved everything, in fact, with 
he exception of the brussels sprouts. 
their reports filtered in, I began to 
gether a picture of the school 











































children arrived at school | 


by nine o'clock (the continual soccer 
game would have been in progress 
since eight); at 9:15 the school bell 
rang, lines formed—girls on one side, 
boys on the other—and they filed by 
classes into the Hall for morning as- 
sembly: Welsh and English hymns, 
Welsh and English prayers, and a 
Bible reading and ten-minute moral 
lesson, usually in English, occasion- 
ally in Welsh, by the headmaster. 
(One of his innovations was to have 
the service conducted from time to 
tme by the children rather than by 
the staff, usually in the form of a dra- 
matized Bible story, with narration 
and commentary—the medieval ex- 
emplum updated.) Children then 
filed quietly to their classrooms, 
where their basic subjects occupied 
the morning hours (English, maths, 
history, geography—combined as 
"Environmental Studies" by the 
younger teachers) In the afternoon 
they had nature studies or science, 
Welsh, sewing (for girls), music, art, 
physical training. 

Free milk was served in the morn- 
ing; a full hour was allowed for 
lunch. For one shilling and sixpence 
(18 cents) children could purchase a 
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hot dinner consisting of a small p 
tion of meat, mashed potatoes witk 
an unidentifiable gravy, cabbage oi 
brussels sprouts, and a sweet (pud. 
ding). (After the first week I receivec 
a note informing me that my ty 
younger children were eating only 
sweet and suggesting politely : 
they bring sandwiches from home 
School lasted until 3:45, with th 
fifteen-minute recesses, often su 
vised only by the older children, 
teachers were jealous of their mo 
ing and afternoon breaks for tea. ' 
lack of supervision at recess, inde 
was the chief issue at the first pare 
teacher meeting in November; 
mother tearfully protested that 
eight-year-old boy had required ps 
chiatric care as a result of mercile 
bullying on the playing field. I cou 
only conclude that my children J 
been toughened by the fiercer cor 
petitiveness of the American pl 
ground, or that they were protected 
by their status as foreigners. David 
was safe, I knew, because of his ex- 
pertise at soccer. And then they had 
some advantages as Americans. 
Laura, who had spent every recess 
since kindergarten in the school. Ji 
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ESE E taste out. At Gordon's, we tak 
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| impressive name, but you als 
` want a smooth, crisp, super« 
B taste, you should be drinking 
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A WELSH SCHOOL 


brary, came home one day ecstatic 
because the girls had begged her to 
show them American school games, 
which she had resourcefully invented 
on the spot. 

The test of a school, of course, is 
rhat goes on inside the classroom, 
where I had no entry, at least not at 
first. The staff did not welcome pa- 
rental visits; it was clearly assumed 
by everyone concerned—teachers, pu- 
pils, parents—that the child's educa- 
ion was the responsibility solely of 
he teacher. But the teacher did as- 
ume responsibility for educating the 
hild, patiently and systematically 
aught each new class of infants to 
ead, to write, to add and subtract, 
nd sent them out at the age of 
leven to secondary school fully com- 
-petent in the basic school subjects. 

.. After we returned, I tried to extract 
the pedagogical secrets of the Welsh 
.School from my children. One thing I 
-was sure about: the fact that half the 
teachers were male made a tremen- 
dous difference. The atmosphere was 
-far less authoritarian than it tends to 
. be when a school staff is exclusively 
male or female. And when a staff is 
mixed, it is much easier to recognize 
that primary-school teaching is a re- 
‘spectable profession for any intelli- 
- gent and idealistic person, male or fe- 
male, to pursue. The best liberal arts 
graduates, in fact, regularly go on to 
teach in state schools, usually after an 
additional year of teacher training. 
As for the actual classroom activity, 
-the children simply claimed that they 
. were never bored. 

< Why did they learn so much more? 
It seems to me that the teachers con- 
fidently expected that children could 
and should) learn, and were there- 
fore far more willing to teach. They 
assumed that learning is pleasurable, 
and that its pleasure includes the 
mastery of difficulties—a process 
which includes some pain and a large 
measure of guidance by adults. 
Whatever the reason, the Welsh 
school invariably set higher goals 
than its American counterpart, both 
n the teaching of basic skills and in 
heir use to learn about what primary 
eaders still call "the world we live 
n." The school had not adopted the 
most recent British innovations, like 
.the open classroom, in which the gen- 
eral looseness” of structure (the 


































































teacher does not teach, the child 
learns—at least according to most 
American reports) and it may be 
that we were simply witnessing the 
old method of British education in its 
most successful form. The staff con- 
sidered themselves entirely modern, 
their classes free and individualized. 
Yet they were clearly not prepared to 
abandon techniques that had worked 
for generations of Welsh school- 
children. 


Good book 


Of course these techniques, so nat- 
ural to the Welsh, so elusive for the 
American schoolteacher, are not eas- 
ily translatable from one culture to 
another. The staff appeared to have a 
great deal of freedom in teaching the 
basic skills, but one method was com- 
mon to all: the central teaching tool 
was the Bible. Two or three times a 
week, in each class from Lower In- 
fants (the five-year-olds) to Standard 
Four, the teacher would read a Bible 
story to the class, which the children 
would then rewrite in their own 
words, dramatize, illustrate, and dis- 
cuss. My six-year-old's first. com- 
position had nothing to do with the 
“Summer Vacation"-"My Favorite 

' genre (the injunction of every 
writing teacher: write about what you 
know!). It went thus: 

once there was a blind man he had 

been born blind and he had not seen 
his mother or father or brothers or 
his sisters and now he was old he 
could not get work because he could 
not see and he had to feel his way 
with his stick and he wore ragged 
close and he sat in the road and kind 
people gave him money and he 
could here their footsteps and he 
knew when children went by because 
they skiped and dansd one day he 
herd a lot of footsteps and he called 
out where are you going and one of 
the people in the crowd said Jesus is 
here the blind man had herd of Jesus 
and he took hold of his stick and 
stood up and called Jesus please help 
me but Jesus did not here so he 
called even louder Jesus please help 
me but Jesus still did not here and 
then he kept on calling and at last 

Jesus herd and he touched the blind 

mans eyes and the blind man could 

see and the first thing he saw was Je- 
suses kind face. 
For this she received the comment 


“Very Good Work Sara” and a few 


hints on periods and capitals, 
promptly taken to heart. 


| "very," 


of the year; the children reported af- 









It is hard to explain why the retell- 
ing of Bible stories should be such a 
successful method of achieving liter- 
acy, but it has something to do with 
the fact that children are natural 
mimics, natural teaching machines. 
They listen when they are read to, 
and incorporate into their own lan- 
guage and thinking anything that is 
repeated. The technique would be 
anathema in American public 
schools—not only the use of the Bible 
(for secular works could be sub- 
stituted) but the device of requiring 
children to parrot in their own words 
mysteries beyond their experience or 
comprehension. Surely that is not the 
way to encourage creativity, self-ex- 
pression. But in practice, every child 
in the class was using his native or 
adopted language to write coherent 
narratives with ethical significance. 
And his school reading was not lim- 
ited to the childhood world of Dick 
and Jane, their pets, and shopping ex- 
peditions; it encompassed adult pas- 
toral and heroic life, the experiences 
of poverty and faith, hard-heart- 
edness, greed, and suffering. Further- 
more, at the end of a year every child 
was literate, reading and writing on a 
level seldom reached after three years 
spent struggling through “‘pro- 
grammed readers" in an American 
school. 

The teachers supplemented the 
Bible readings in various ways. Mr. 
Edwards, for instance, a music-lover 
with a splendid baritone voice, 
played music to suggest themes for 
writing, and wrote on the board lists 
of words and phrases to include. A 
musical offering was David's in- 
spiration for this composition: 

The Arabian knights are sneaking up 

on the Indians. Chingachook and his 

followers are aroused by the sound 
of horsehooves pounding on pebbles 
and the noise of horses neighing 
when they step on a cactus. They at- 

tack their attackers and it ends in a 

quiet, peaceful victory for the In- 

dians. 


Beethoven, no doubt. Mr. Prit- 
chard, à youthful nature-lover, took 
the children to the woods and mead- 


ows of the Bulkeley estate behind the . 
school to write precisely what they 


saw or felt. It was Mr. Pritchard who 
taught his pupils never to use the 
words "nice," or "interesting," or 
(And it was Mr. Pritchard 
whose. marriage was the social event 
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Wyatt paints Mother Nature. 
To carry his paints and canvases 
around with him, he needed a car 
with a large trunk. The Audi has 
the same amount of trunk space as 
the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 
This amazed Wyatt since the Audi 
is much shorter than the Lincoln. 


Bernard has a problem. Not 
only doesn’t he take care of him- 
self (a button missing here, a cuff 
link lost there), he doesn’t take 
care of his car either. No wonder 
he wanted a car that gets the ex- 
pert service of a Volkswagen. The 
Audi does because it’s part of the 
VW organization. (Now if we 


could only get Bernard to take care 
of himself.) 


Since Edgar has a big family 


à 
ipt 


(a boy, a girl, a wife, and a mother- 
in-law who likes to go for rides), 
he needed a car with lots of room. 
The Audi has just about the same 
headroom and legroom as the 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. (Ed- 
gar sees a lot more of his mother- 
in-law now.) 


Rolf is a first-class skier. He 
gets to where he's going because 
the Audi, like the Cadillac Eldo- 
rado, has front-wheel drive to give 
him the traction he needs to get 
through the snow to the snow. 


Fishing, camping and taming 
the rapids are Duke's way of life. 
He wanted a car that could handle 
mountain roads and get him up to 


his cabin comfortably. Because the 
Audi has independent front sus- 
pension like the Aston Martin, 
Duke gets peace of mind as well as 
peace of body. 


Meet Geoffrey the banker. To 
impress his associates, he wanted 
a car with a plush interior. Since 
the Audi's interior bears such an 
uncanny resemblance to that of the 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE, Geoffrey is 
now a Senior Vice-President. 


Nothing pleases Lance more 
than pleasing women. He knows 
the fuss they make over racing car 
drivers. He also knows the Audi 
has the same type of steering sys- 
tem as the racing Ferrari. (Ursula 
is now in seventh heaven.) 


$3, 085. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly hieher. ) 
orse the Audi: a division of Volkswagen. 


We look at every ship we build 


Texaco’s operating procedures at 
sea dictate that we make every effort to 
keep our oceans clean and oil-free. So, 
when we order a new tanker to be built, 
we look at it from the ocean's 
point of view. 


A'Iexaco marine construction 
expert is assigned to the ship from the 
very first day building begins. 

One of his jobs is to see that every 
precaution is taken at every step to avoid 
the escape of oil at sea. 

He, with the officers who are to sail 
this tanker, will inspect fittings, welds, 
structural steel, and the latest electronic 





from the ocean’s point of view. 


navigation and cargo-handling 
equipment to guard against pollution. 
The world’s ever-increasing energy 
demand requires more and more tankers 
which provide the most efficient means 
of supplying crude oil to United States 
and other world markets. Texaco, with 
its long-standing concern, demands that 


nothing be overlooked on its ships 

to prevent the escape of oil at sea, 
anywhere, at any time. When we make 
our plans, we've got the.ocean in mind. 


We're working to keep your trust. 
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To Dad, 
This little bottle s here to say 


you ve made me what l am today. 
Your stories of bankers, your stories 
kings, your stories of conglomerates, 
things. 
ich, today 
Dad, 


of 
they taught me 
So today | m r 
But as this gift shows, 
Įm not a miser. 


I'm wiser. 
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A WELSH SCHOOL 


^. terward that they had actually seen 
_ Sir at the laundromat, washing un- 
-. derwear, shirts, sheets, towels, just 


like anyone else!) 

. There were other novelties for our 
children besides the Bible. For in- 
stance, they had the salutary experi- 
ence of learning the multiplication ta- 
bles, which had been abandoned 
somewhere in their American school- 


— ing in the enthusiastic switch from 


= Old to New Math. The emphasis was 
;lainly not on theory but on the prac- 
sal use of math. Standard Two mea- 
ured the school inside and out; Stan- 
dard Four studied graphs by 
conducting a poll in the town on the 
newspapers residents read and graph- 
ing the results. 


On paper 


All the teachers made natural and 
easy use of the environment, espe- 
cially the land. For nature study the 
children went into the woods and col- 
lected specimens of wild flowers, 
rocks, and ferns; or they went along 
the seafront and gathered snails, 
clams, mussels, and cockles for later 
dissection and pickling. For environ- 
_ mental studies they diagrammed 

various examples of housing: Beau- 
maris Castle; the George and 
Dragon, the oldest local i inn; the Tu- 
dor Rose, a half-timbered private 
dwelling, c. 1450, now housing an an- 
tique shop. For art, Standard Four 
made a bas-relief of the Snowdon 
massif, visible on clear days from the 
school grounds. I had some sense of 
what this meant for my children 
when I asked them to write down 
what.they remembered best about 
Wales, and Laura, now eleven, 
wrote about the hills beyond the 
town: 

We climbed through the barbed 
wire and dashed laughing through 
the pasture seeing the crisp green 
carpet of living grass flee by beneath 
us, seeing scraps of slightly bloodied 
wool torn from the sheep on the 
barbed wire fence, but mostly not 
seeing but feeling, feeling that this 
world was unending, that evel 
where sheep and cows grazed caln 
on the hillside and peace teig 
And it did’) matter what we 

and where we worked, we wo 

Ü is, ee E 



















Sir would have approved. 

What of teaching beyond the three 
R's? I looked through my children's 
notebooks recently, trying to figure 
out why they felt they were learning 
so much. (And here is another clue to 
a basic cultural difference: all school 
work is preserved in neat, ruled, 
dated notebooks. The complete 
record is there in pen and ink, for 
teacher or headmaster, child or par- 
ent to see.) The history topics for 
Standard Four seem pretty eclectic: 
“The Seven Wonders of the World,” 
“The New Stone Age,” “The Roman 
Citizen’s Day,” “Lord Shaftesbury,” 
“The Slums of 1870,” “Winter in the 
High Plains, U.S.A.” Standard Two 
was evidently more systematic; Da- 
vid’s notebook for “Environmental 
Studies” begins with “Arabs” and 
goes through “Red Indians,” 
“Pygmies” (“The men are very strong 
and cruel. Instead of water they drink 
sap. They eat mice and rats. They can 
eat 60 bananas one after the other"), 
“Laplanders,” to end mysteriously 
with "The Post Office" and "Frogs." 
One way or another the children 
seem to have acquired a good deal of 
miscellaneous information. I partic- 
ularly treasure Laura's notes on a 
visit to Henllys Friary, a mile's walk 
from the school: “The main differ- 
ence between a friar and a monk is 
that a monk spends his life up in the 
lonely places (mountains often) and 
prays, so that everyone may go to 
heaven. Many people think this a 
waste of time, preferring the life of 
the friars who work for all the poor 
and ill people." No grades appear in 
the notebooks, just the comments 
"Good," "V. Good," and "Excellent," 
with spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions. Very few one-word or one-sen- 
tence exercises, mainly essays, stories 
of two or three pages. I thought about 
the quantities of papers the children 
brought home from their American 
school: mimeographed instruction 
sheets, blanks to fill in with missing 
letters, words, one-sentence or one- 
paragraph answers to carefully di- 
rected questions, all of which go 
promptly into the wastebasket. And I 
realized that the Welsh school had no 


-mimeograph machine, no public- 
^ address system, no secretarial staff, 


) teachers" aides, no team teaching. 


irectly 4e the teacher, 


er had to talk directly to the 
ld; the child had to respond 
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with an armload of American pap 
backs for the class libraries. Our chi 
dren had been asked to choose the 
Welsh and English hymns (“Ar hyd 
nos —"Al| through the night"—an 
"Jesus good above all other," their f: 
vorites). The hymns were followed b 
a dramatization of “A Vietname: 
Family" by Standard Four. Law 
played the grandmother; the plot ir 
volved a European doctor who hea 
a dying child and converts the fam 
to Christianity. The narrator mad: 
little speech at the end explain 
that life was now very different 
Vietnam, and asked the audience 
pray for an end to the war. (Was t 
intended for us, I wondered 
thought to carry back to Americ 
The atmosphere in the school s 
just as the headmaster had describe 
it the first day: “We try to run. 
happy school,” he had said; and so. 
was. Our three seemed to fit right in. 
They spoke with a Welsh lilt, ac- 
quired two weeks after our arrival, 
addressed the teachers respectfully as 
“Miss” or “Sir,” hid tuppenny sweets 
in their pockets, traded soccer cards 
endlessly. For a moment I ached with 
the longing that they might be al- 
lowed to grow up in such an environ- 
ment: kind but disciplined, free 
within unquestioned limits, provitts 
cial, European. 
We didn’t stay, of course, but I of- 
ten wonder whether, setting aside the 
Bible and the brussels sprouts, some 
of the methods of the Welsh school 
might not be adaptable to American 
needs—ways of using literature at a 
very early age to encourage fluency in 
writing and speaking, ways of making 
young children comfortable both with 
their natural environment and with 
their historic past. I suspect that ou 
experience was not really atypical. of 
British primary education; given. 
current interest in British practic 
Americans should be able to find: 
use for this kind of precarious com 
promise. | 





—JUDITH CHERNAI 
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Sir at the laundromat, washing un- 
year, shirts, sheets, towels, just 
ike anyone else!) 
. There were other novelties for our 
children besides the Bible. For in- 
stance, they had the salutary experi- 
A. ence of learning the multiplication ta- 
>s bles, which had been abandoned 
.,. Somewhere in their American school- 
Ang in the enthusiastic switch from 
Old to New Math. The emphasis was 
not on theory but on the prac- 
use of math. Standard Two mea- 
ured the school inside and out; Stan- 
dard Four studied graphs by 
conducting a poll in the town on the 
newspapers residents read and graph- 
ing the results. 














All the teachers made natural and 
.. easy use of the environment, espe- 
-cially the land. For nature study the 
: - children went into the woods and col- 
lected specimens of wild flowers, 
rocks, and ferns; or they went along 
the seafront and gathered snails, 
clams, mussels, and cockles for later 
dissection and pickling. For environ- 
mental studies they diagrammed 
various examples of housing: Beau- 
maris Castle; the George and 
Dragon, the oldest local inn; the Tu- 
dor Rose, a half-timbered private 
dwelling, c. 1450, now housing an an- 
tique shop. For art, Standard Four 
made a bas-relief of the Snowdon 
massif, visible on clear days from the 
school grounds. I had some sense of 
= What this meant for my children 
< when I asked them to write down 
what they remembered best about 
Wales, and Laura, now eleven, 
wrote about the hills beyond the 
town: 

We climbed through the barbed 
wire and dashed laughing through 
the pasture seeing the crisp green 
carpet of living grass flee by beneath 

. u$, seeing scraps of slightly bloodied 
.:. wool torn from the sheep on the 
© barbed wire fence, but mostly not 
seeing but feeling, feeling that this 
world was unending, that every- 
where sheep and cows grazed calmly 
on the hillside and peace reigned. 
And it didn't matter what we did, 
and where we worked, we would al- 
ways belong to the land and the land 
to us. 











terward that they had actually seen 


Sir would have approved. 

What of teaching beyond the three 
R's? I looked through my children's 
notebooks recently, trying to figure 
out why they felt they were learning 
so much. (And here is another clue to 
a basic cultural difference: all school 
work is preserved in neat, ruled, 
dated notebooks. The complete 
record is there in pen and ink, for 
teacher or headmaster, child or par- 
ent to see.) The history topics for 
Standard Four seem pretty eclectic: 
“The Seven Wonders of the World,” 
"Ihe New Stone Age," "The Roman 
Citzen's Day," "Lord Shaftesbury," 
"The Slums of 1870," “Winter in the 
High Plains, U.S.A." Standard Two 
was evidently more systematic; Da- 
vid's notebook for "Environmental 
Studies" begins with "Arabs" and 
goes through "Red Indians," 
"Pygmies" ("The men are very strong 
and cruel. Instead of water they drink 
sap. They eat mice and rats. They can 
eat 60 bananas one after the other"), 
"Laplanders," to end mysteriously 
with “The Post Office" and "Frogs." 
One way or another the children 
seem to have acquired a good deal of 
miscellaneous information. I partic- 
ularly treasure Laura's notes on a 
visit to Henllys Friary, a mile's walk 
from the school: "The main differ- 
ence between a friar and a monk is 
that a monk spends his life up in the 
lonely places (mountains often) and 
prays, so that everyone may go to 
heaven. Many people think this a 
waste of time, preferring the life of 
the friars who work for all the poor 
and ill people." No grades appear in 
the notebooks, just the comments 
“Good,” “V. Good,” and “Excellent,” 
with spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions. Very few one-word or one-sen- 


tence exercises, mainly essays, stories - 


of two or three pages. I thought about 
the quantities of papers the children 
brought home from their American 
school: mimeographed instruction 
sheets, blanks to fill in with missing 
letters, words, one-sentence or one- 
paragraph answers to carefully di- 
rected questions, all of which go 
promptly into the wastebasket. And I 
realized that the Welsh school had no 
mimeograph machine, no public- 
address system, no secretarial staff, 
no teachers' aides, no team teaching. 
The teacher had to talk directly to the 
child; the child had to respond 
directly to the teacher. 

I visited the school on the last day 
































with an armload of American pap 
backs for the class libraries. Our c 
dren had been asked to choose th 
Welsh and English hymns (“Ar hyd 
nos"—"AI]| through the night"—a 
"Jesus good above all other," their fa 
vorites). The hymns were followed 
a dramatization of "A Vietnames 
Family" by Standard Four. Lai 
played the grandmother; the plot: 
volved a European doctor who | 
a dying child and converts the fa 
to Christianity. The narrator ma 
little speech at the end explai 
that life was now very differen 
Vietnam, and asked the audienc 
pray for an end to the war. (Was 
intended for us, I wondere 
thought to carry back to Amer 
The atmosphere in the school 
just as the headmaster had describ 
it the first day: "We try to ru 
happy school,” he had said; and 
was. Our three seemed to fit righ 
They spoke with a Welsh lilt, ac 
quired two weeks after our arriv 
addressed the teachers respectfully < 
“Miss” or "Sir," hid tuppenny sweets. 
in their pockets, traded soccer cards 
endlessly. For a moment I ached with: 
the longing that they might be al- 
lowed to grow up in such an environ- 
ment: kind but disciplined, free 
within unquestioned limits, provin- 
cial, European. 
We didn’t stay, of course, but I of- 
ten wonder whether, setting aside the 
Bible and the brussels sprouts, some 
of the methods of the Welsh school 
might not be adaptable to American 
needs—ways of using literature at a 
very early age to encourage fluency 1 
writing and speaking, ways of makin 
young children comfortable both wit 
their natural environment and wit 
their historic past. I suspect that ou 
experience was not really atypical o 
British primary education; given : 
current interest in British practice 
Americans should be able to find 
use for this kind of precarious com 
promise. | 
—JUDITH CHERN, / 
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‘Bystander 


Confessions of A 
Second-Class Citizen 


by L. E. Sissman 


I hate to admit it, but Fm one of a 
small, elect group of men and women 
in this country—maybe there are a 
thousand of us, all told—who are 
. bound for oblivion on a one-way, 
-. nonstop ticket. Our crime against the 
- State, or status quo, is that all of us 
- have written one or more works of 
_ “serious” verse or fiction—that is, 
_ books that fall outside the pale of 
popularization by the mass media. 
. Such books, no matter how objec- 
. tively meritorious, are a positive of- 
- fense to The Way Things Are; in- 
_ capable of fitting into any of the 
. usual pigeonholes of sensation or 
. .controversiality, they are rejected by 
=the machine and cast into the outer 
. darkness of unspeakableness, where, 
_ from the instant of publication, they 
. are never spoken of again. Well, 
. hardly ever. 

| — A case in point, intended not to air 
. a personal grievance but to exemplify 
what little magazines used to call “the 
writer's situation": my third book of 
verse was published fourteen months 
ago, in April, 1971. It got uniformly 
excellent reviews—from daily news- 
papers in Buffalo, N.Y., Boston, 
Mass., Richmond, Va., Long Beach, 
Calif, and as many as two other 
| places. It was completely ignored by 
. all the "important" review media, 
« from Publisher s Weekly to the New 
York Times (daily and Sunday) and 
the New York Review of Books 
(which, to the best of my knowledge, 
reviewed fewer than a score of 
new books of American verse, and 
hose mostly by supremely well 
established writers, during all of 
- 1971). In spite of this, my book man- 
aged to sell a couple of thousand 
copies, a figure which is considered 























pretty good for a book of verse, 
thanks to my publisher's generosity in 
making both hard- and soft-cover 
editions available simultaneously. 
Stil, this total is fairly pathetic when 
compared with the 10,000-copy sale 
of the average topical nonfiction title. 

What goes on here? First, there are 
undoubtedly a lot of good new poets 
and novelists around; an old friend of 
mine, the former head of the English 
department at Buffalo, recently re- 
marked that there are more good 
poets in this country today than at 
any previous time and place in his- 
tory, and I’m sure this valid observa- 
tion applies to novelists as well, not to 
mention the clever; growing band of 
young short-story writers. Second, 
and even more curious, there really is 
an audience for new poetry and fic- 
tion out there—an audience, I'd guess, 
that is larger than anybody has yet 
suspected. On college campuses there 
must be, at a conservative estimate, 
half a million students with a serious 
appetite for serious literature by un- 
known but promising poets and nov- 
elists. Among recent graduates and 
faculty members—people in their 
twenties and early thirties—there 
must be at least another half million. 
Say a million prospects, all told. Less 
than one half of one percent of the 
U.S. population, but still a formi- 
dable market. Why aren't the pub- 
lishers and the book reviewers reach- 
ing them with news about new talent? 

For several reasons. Though the 
publishers are reasonably willing to 
publish and take losses on new 
work—the ancient code of honor of 
their half-art, half-business compels 
the better houses to print a certain 
amount of literature beside the best 
sellers as a form of conscience 
money—the age-old customs of the 
trade have effectively stopped them 
from promoting it. Inasmuch as first 
novels and books of verse are consid- 
ered “prestige” books, it is automati- 
cally assumed that they cannot sell. 
In other industries, such an assump- 
tion would not be made; instead, the 
people responsible for launching a 
new product would perform sufficient 
research to determine the size and 
whereabouts of its potential market 
before they made the decision to pro- 
ceed, 

By contrast, I have never heard of a 
book publisher investing a dime for 
research of any kind before launching 
a new book, or even a whole series of 


new books. I'd bet, for instance, that 
the highly praiseworthy program of 
Knopf “puppies”--a series of short 
novels by young, "undiscovered" 
writers—was undertaken without 
much more than an educated guess 
that it would be successful; PH be sur- 
prised, and pleased, if Knopf corrects 
me on this statement. (Later: I stand 
uncorrected. Having checked with a 
spokesman at Knopf—a very progres- 
sive spokesman for what is regarded 
as a very progressive publishing 
house—I was not surprised to hear 
that no research preceded the launch- 
ing of the "puppies." The reasons 
adduced by Knopf were (1) that ad- 
vertising can't help sell books that 
won't sell anyway, (2) that a busy 
publisher often gets too close to the 
trees to stand back and look at the 
forest, (3) that you can't spend re- 
search money on books with an $800 
advertising budget, and (4) since the 
New York Times Book Review is far 
and away the most effective advertis- 
ing medium for selling books, the re- 
search would not provide a useful 
media alternative. There was also a 
tendency to laugh at my naive sug- 
gestion that books, like other prod- 
ucts, might benefit by research, or 
that there might be an unexplored al- 
ternative to the present mode of de- 
sultory, look-alike book advertising. 1 
can't, at the moment, prove that I’m 
right, but I can't believe that a situ- 
ation governed solely by trade con- 
vention should, or will, go eternally 
unchallenged. Think what might hap- 
pen to the sale of verse and fiction by 
unknowns if, even without a penny of 
research or a substantial investment 
in advertising, a publisher were to 
make 10-minute tape cassettes of new 
authors reading from their own work 
available—free—to college radio sta- 
tions, and to arrange college reading 
tours by these same writers.) 

Historically, book publishers have 
always proceeded on intuition alone 
in deciding what would sell; in so 
doing, they have placed themselves at 
the mercy of the inscrutable market- 
place, vastly overprinting books 
whose topical lure they have, gam- 
blerlike, overestimated, cruelly un- 
derprinting “sleepers” for which, had 
they known it, there was a sizable and 
eager audience awaiting. 

But the heaviest burden must rest 
on the reviewers. It used to be that 
the books with the heaviest advertis- 
ing got the most reviews, on the old- 








<o line newspaper publisher's principle 
— that ad revenue justifies editorial sup- 
port. This is not so true today; most 
newspapers, with the exception of a 
few major metropolitan dailies, re- 
ceive so little book advertising that 
ir review activity is minimal. Ei- 
ther they engage a few local teachers, 
- librarians, or their own staffers—who 
may range from highly literate to ab- 
solute zero—to write a once-a-week 
daily review and two or three on Sun- 
day, or they employ a book editor 
= who does it all himself, with equally 
— variable results. But since the adver- 
ng category is negligible, most 
newspapers give the book page the 
sr iortest possible shrift. 
© This means that the publishers 
must look to the few national media 
that more or less conscientiously re- 
view books for whatever attention 
their first novels and books of verse 
may receive. Unfortunately, they will 
find that, when it comes to meri- 
torious work by unknown writers, 
most of these influential media are 
unable or unwilling to do it justice. In 
the first place, of course, it would be 
utterly impossible for any medium to 
read all the potentially worthy new 
work published each year and then 
report on the best of it. Nearly 40,000 
new trade books are published in a 
given year, of which a very high pro- 
portion must be evanescent trash; 
nevertheless, even the Times, which 
manages to review some 3000 books a 
year in its daily and Sunday pages, 
still misses many first-rate titles by 
new authors. But there are many 
other and more subtle pressures on 
the reviewer; for one thing, the few 
book pages or book sections that still 
carry sizable amounts of book adver- 
tising may feel that the books thus 
advertised—the "big" books of the 
season, at least in terms of sales——may 
justify a review, either because the 
advertiser expects it or, perversely, 
because the new best seller deserves 
to be put down (thus enhancing the 
publication's, and the reviewer's, rep- 
utation for literary purity and/or in- 
corruptibility). A recent example: one 
of the daily reviewers of the New 
York Times was so conscious of this 
tendency to demolish big, popular 
names that he devoted an entire col- 
umn to a kidding discussion of how 
> best to put down Irving Wallace’s 
.—. new novel, The Word. But isn't the 
- best way to dismiss such a book sim- 
ply to ignore it, and to devote the 

















space instead to a good book by 
somebody the reader never heard of? 

On the newsmagazines, the re- 
viewer's problem is often further con- 
founded by (1) the pressure on his 
little space by the news-minded front- 
of-the-book editors, and (2) their de- 
sire for a bright, flippant homogene- 
ity throughout the magazine. Thus, 
they will not look kindly on a long, 
serious review of an unknown; they'd 


rather see a wicked, witty knifing of: 


some fat target of opportunity (poor 
Mr. Wallace again) or a lyric celebra- 
tion of the Big New Name of the Sea- 
son (since reviewers, for all their re- 
strictions, are still expected to 
discover talent, they sometimes take 
the safest way by jumping, three or 
four times a year, on a bandwagon 
somebody else has started). The Big 
New Names suffer from this sudden 
celebrity; early overpraise can be 
damaging to their second books, 
which will often be dismissed as un- 
true to their authors' early promise by 
the very critics who discovered them. 

Another problem is the dearth of 
trained reviewers. In England, a large 
cadre of literate critics keeps the 
weeklies—the TLS, the New 
Statesman, the Spectator, and the Sun- 
day papers—filled with lively, able, 
well-written criticism of worthwhile 
books; in this country, those publica- 
tions which carry the largest number of 
reviews often have to fall back on 
young, untried academics who are 
likely to savage their elders and bet- 
ters—a classic example was the arro- 
gant dismissal of Saul Bellow’s Mr. 
Sammler's Planet by a young English 
professor in the New York Times Book 
Review—since they tend to reserve the 
senior, well-established critics for 
front-page reviews of big, “important” 
books by equally established writers. 
(Though the Bellow book should, by 
rights, have been considered “impor- 
tant” and deserving of a page-one re- 
view by a first-rank critic, one wonders 
what editorial accident or animus led 
to this unfortunate result.) This is a 
little tragedy in itself; our best- 
equipped critics should be encouraged 
to devote at least a part of their review- 
ing time to the discovery and celebra- 
tion of genuine new talent, and pubh- 
cations of the prestige of the Times 
Book Review or the New York Review 
of Books should be capable of estab- 
lishing a regular department in which 
new work is given the attention it so 
desperately needs. 


A third problem—the mentio 
the New York Review brings it 
sharply—is the politicization of boo 
reviewing today. We are living, i 
deed, in times of almost apocalypt 
change, and books that plumb that 
change, its course, speed, and dire 
tion, deserve serious and co 
prehensive coverage; but surely th 
should not occur at the expense of li 
erature, and surely many marginal or 
derivative books on politics are n 
worthy of the extensive attention the 
now receive. This problem is € 
acerbated by the tendency of many 
excellent critics to man the ideolog 
cal barricades in print, laying aside 1 
relevant things—great verse and. fi 
tion—until the battle shall be won 

Finally, there is the problem of Zi 
erary politics. Much has been said o 
that subject, most of it true; PU sin 
ply content myself with observing 
that American literature has an Old 
Boy Network that would put 
England's to shame, and that Old 
Boys are by definition inimical to 
Young Boys, unless they be Protégés. 

It is a sad mess. But there are reme- 
dies. A number of the larger book. 
publishers have, for better or worse, 
been taken over by still larger com- - 
munications companies in recent. 
years. These companies market their 
products and services in a more or. 
less ordered, rational, and account- 
able way; it is to be expected that. 
they will supplant the old seat-of-the-- 
pants marketing methods of the pub 
lishers with more modern techniques 
of research. and product planning. 
This could, of course, have the nega- 
tive effect of ending the publication 
of all poor-selling books, irrespective 
of their literary merit; it is more 
likely, I devoutly hope, to discover 
the waiting audience for works of lit- 
erature and begin to tap it in earne: 
And if and when publishers begin to 
back serious verse and fiction witl 
advertising and publicity to bring 
to the attention of its natural pros. 
pects in the colleges and the cities, ] 
believe the book-review media wil 
take the point and increase their at- 
tention to new work, too. 

In fact, I think the change m: 
even come in my own lifetime. Whi 
my sixth, and final, book of vers 
Seven Last Words, is published, Lc 
fidently predict that it will bi 
viewed in the Times and will 
10,000 copies. But that, of cours 
won't be till. 1984. | 





















































jHOSTS OF NUREMBERG 


IR: I read with great interest the col- 
rful article by former Nuremberg in- 
'ogator Philipp Fehl (“The Ghosts 
Nuremberg,” March Atlantic). | 
‘participating, even now, in trials 
din Germany against mass mur- 
ers of the Jews, Catholics, and po- 
tical enemies of the Nazi regime. In 
_ my present role as friend of the prose- 
cution (Nebenkláger) and representa- 
tive of the relatives of the murdered 
victims, I am using every day the re- 
- search and the interrogations done so 
_ thoroughly at Nuremberg. 

- . May I rectify an error in Mr. Fehl's 
_ article. The British chief prosecutor, 
_Sir Hartley Shawcross, had nothing 
- whatsoever to do with the cross-ex- 
amination of the chief defendant, 
. Hermann Goring. Göring was cross- 
_ examined by Sir David Maxwell Fife, 
_ the British deputy chief prosecutor, to 
-whom Mr. Fehl’s praise should be di- 
| rected. Sir Hartley Shawcross, at that 
tme the Attorney General in Lon- 
| don, was only in Nuremberg a few 
days; he delivered an excellent open- 
ig and final speech, but the main 
urden of the British prosecution was 
1 the hands of Sir David Maxwell 























1 don't share Fehl's judgment that 
Oring was a condottiere or a Borgia 
ather than a Nazi. I knew Göring 
ery well—since the early thirties— 
nd interrogated him in Nuremberg 
itensively. He was a dyed-in-the- 
ool Nazi, and in my judgment he 
ated the Jews from the bottom of his 
eart. He felt unhappy, and had an 
iferiority complex, possibly because 
is godfather, Hermann von Eppen- 
ein, who raised him, was of Jewish 
descent. Góring's condottiere bon- 
omie was nothing more than a 
iask. 

Finally, the Russian prosecutor, 








Roman Andreevich Rudenko, was in 
no way a "macabre bookkeeper," as 
Mr. Fehl suggests. Rudenko was an 
excellent jurist, highly educated, ag- 
gressive, and very well versed in the 
field of Nazi crimes. The fact that he 
has been prosecutor general of the 
U.D.S.S.R. for about two decades 
speaks for his management qualities 
rather than for a bookkeeping soul. 
DR. RoBERT M. W. KEMPNER 
U.S. Deputy Chief Prosecutor 
at the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials 


Philipp Fehl replies: 

I’m sorry if I erred in recollecting a 
spirited exchange of wit (if that is the 
word) between Sir Hartley Shawcross 
and Hermann Góring. The effect of 
Sir Hartley in court is certainly unfor- 
gettable and I do stick to my descrip- 
tion of it, but contrary to Mr. 
Kempner’s assumption, I did not 
mean to praise either Sir Hartley or 
the effect-I was merely describing 
what I saw and noted with a sense of 
wonder. 

Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe (not Fife) 
was a lawyer of quite different tem- 
perament, cautious, circumspect, and, 
in his manner, I thought, fragile. Too 
much, I believe, has been made of the 
moment during Góring's cross-exam- 
ination to which Mr. Kempner al- 
ludes, in which, as some said at the 
time, "Maxwell-Fyfe really gave it to 
Goring!” Perhaps the prosecution’s 
self-congratulatory glee compensated 
for the misery of Góring's having 
been able to best Justice Jackson in 
the game of repartee to which I refer 
in my article. 

What can I or anyone else really 
say of the measure of Góring's mon- 
strosity? It will certainly not help here 
to speak of an “inferiority complex." 
I found Göring thoroughly fright- 
ening, and as impressive as ever evil 
can be, not a party ideologue by any 


standard, not even in his attitude 
toward Jews, even though, as every- 
body knows, and as Mr. Kempner 
points out again, he was a prime 
mover in the initiation and pursuit of 
their mass murder. 

Regarding the Russian prosecutor 
Roman Rudenko, the less said the 
better. His speech is on record. I be- 
lieve I reported correctly on his man- 
ner of delivery. I entertain no doubt 
of his ability as an administrator, but 
in order to assess him as a man (not 
to speak of as a colleague in the pros- 
ecution of war crimes), it would seem 
inevitable that one consider the mas- 
ters and the system he served so suc- 
cessfully. The trials were, from the 
beginning, flawed by the fact that the 
Russians—who, together with the 
Germans, had plotted the invasion of 
Poland and its division among them- 
selves—were now sitting as judges 
and prosecutors in the trial of the 
Germans for plotting and waging ag- 
gressive war. There was, furthermore, 
the debacle of the Russians' self- 
righteous insistence on prosecuting 
the Germans for the mass murder of 
Polish prisoners of war in the forest of 
Katyn. The Germans, some time af- 
ter their invasion of Russia, pinned 
this massacre upon the Russians, and 
the Russians at Nuremberg returned 
the compliment, when it was so des- 
perately obvious that either party 
might have committed the outrage, 
and the discussion of the evidence 
seemed to point out the Russians as 
the guilty party. 


ANAIS NIN'S DIARY 


SIR: Gerald Clarke's article on Gore 
Vidal (“Petronius Americanus," 
March Atlantic) was interesting, but I 
find his comments about diarist Anais 
Nin a bit off the mark. 

Referring to the recent portrait of 
Vidal which appeared in Volume IV 
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of Miss Nin’s Diary, Mr. Clarke 
writes that “nobody much likes laying 


his adolescent traumas before the, 


public" and that Vidal “smarts a little 
at the mention of novelist Anais 
Nin.” Mr. Vidal had ample opportu- 
nity to edit the portrait of himself 
that appeared. In a review of the 
Diary for the Los Angeles Times, Mr. 
Vidal claims to have cut a couple of 
fine “warts” from the Diary segment 
that concerned him. Wouldn’t it 
have been just as easy to edit the 
adolescent sections? If Mr. Vidal is 
“smarting,” he is doing so at his own 
calling. 

Mr. Clarke’s statement that Miss 
Nin is “indiscreet” and that her des- 
tiny is "to love famous artists so that 
she can put them down in her diary" 
is absurd. Who would have dared 
guess in the thirties that Henry 
Miller, Lawrence Durrell, or Antonin 
Artaud would one day become fa- 
mous, let alone Gore Vidal in his late 
teens? 

In The Novel of the Future, Miss 
Nin speaks for herself: “I do not 
practice a ruthless invasion. I take 
delight in the creative possibilities of 
the intimate portrait, but it has to be 
with the collaboration of the sitter 

. . if a man is big enough, he can 
support a few frailties.” 

DAVID THOMAS 
Missoula, Mont. 


BLUEGRASS 


SIR: Robert Cantwell’s “Believing in 

Bluegrass” (March Atlantic) is prob- 

ably the finest—definitely the most so- 

phisticated and observant—résumé of 

the spirit of bluegrass that I have ever 
seen in a national magazine. 

TONY C. WILLIAMSON 

The Green Valley Ramblers 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SIR: I want to thank you for the blue- 
grass article by Robert Cantwell, as 
he didn't make fun of bluegrass mu- 
sic and of country people. And it 
sounded like he knew something 
about it. 
ZELDA PARSONS 
Fairfax, Va. 


SIR: "Believing in Bluegrass" in your 

March issue by Robert Cantwell is 

probably the best ever written about 
this music. 

EBO WALKER 

New Grass Revival 

Louisville, Ky. 


SIR: After reading Robert Cantwell's 
article, I hurried off to our local 
record store and plunked down $4.45 
for a current Bill Monroe recording. 
Monroe's technique, requiring superb 
instrumental dexterity, seemed 
wasted repeating the same six or 
eight bars. 

As an indigenous American art 
form, bluegrass has value to the social 
anthropologist. But to equate blue- 
grass with Leadbelly or Bessie Smith, 
or jazz, for that matter, is hearing it 
through rose-colored ears. 

KENNETH J. RAWSON 
New York City 


SIR: The Atlantic is to be con- 
gratulated for publishing Robert 
Cantwell’s “Believing in Bluegrass." 
Of particular importance is the au- 
thor's judgment of Bill Monroe. 
American music has not produced 
many geniuses; Monroe, with his 
ethereal high voice and instrumental 
virtuosity, should be discussed in the 
same context as an Ives or a Ruggles. 
MARK A. YACOVONE 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


SIR: I wish to thank you for a beau- 
tiful article about the music I love 
and the people who play it. 

Those of us who know bluegrass 
hope that someday America will lis- 
ten... and when that day comes 
. . . I think people will be astonished 
at what they hear. 

PAT AHRENS 
Columbia, S. C. 


SIR: Robert Cantwell understands 
bluegrass and is able to touch the es- 
sence of our cherished heritage. 

On one point he is wrong, though. 
He assumes that the mountain people 
may turn their backs on their heritage 
as they are assimilated into the main- 
stream of American society. We are 
in the mainstream of American 
society! All the mountain people I 
have ever known feel very American 
and very equal to other Americans. 
We also feel, however, that we have 
something special Unlike many of 
our contemporaries, we know who we 
are, and most of us who leave our 
homelands cherish our heritage even 
more than those who stay. We find no 
comparable replacement. Con- 
sequently, we stubbornly defend and 
preserve our music. 

MARY WILLIAMSON 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Thank God for 


tomorrow's medicine. 
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Remember yesterday, ™ 

when lobar pneumonia — 

was a big killer? 

It’s almost nostalgic. 
And how about today? Well, 

if you’re not sick today, 

why worry? ! 
It's tomorrow that 

holds the terror. And € 


that’s what we consider our But one of the interesting 

business: to be ready things that goes into the 

for tomorrow. making of medicine defies 

We put an enormous effort all analysis. 

into it. Time, talent, -= Itis the stuff that 

equipment and some breakthroughs are made of. 

$600,000,000 a year of our Like the breakthroughs that 

own research and tamed pneumonia. And will 

development money. (Yet ultimately control cancer 

your average prescription and heart disease. 

still costs only $4.02. Five This interesting thing is 

percent less than the same called intuition. 

quant of medicine cost a And Lord only knows 
ecade ago.) where that comes from. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
Send for our free booklet. “When It Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A Lot of Questions 
You Should Ask.” It'll give you a lot of answers. Write to The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, Dept. AT2, 1155 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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First soft tip pen designed for giving, 


This is Parker's newest pen. 
Admittedly it's not one of the things 
that all the world has been waiting for. 
Crafted in solid sterling silver and 
priced at $20, it's an out-and-out 
luxury, which is exactly what we 
planned it to be. Special gift occasions 
and the very special "Thank you" are 
what this pen was made for. 

It makes a truly memorable gift 
because you don't own it for a few 
brief weeks. Or a matter of months. 
It's a long-term proposition. The entire 
pen is guaranteed—in writing. If it fails 
to perform due to defects in materials 


The Parker 75 


or workmanship, we will repair or 
replace it. Free. 

Go ahead, pick it up. The heft tells 
you it's solid sterling silver. Silver that 
grows more beautiful the more it is 
handled. And it gives the pen an 
almost ideal balance through hours 
of comfortable use. 

Now get to the real pleasure. Write 
with the Parker 75 soft tip pen. Try a 
big, bold signature. This pen is so 
natural in hand, so quick on paper, 
and so free in its response, the simple 
act of writing becomes a new 
experience in self-expression. 


When it's time to refill it, simply slip 
in a cartridge. Choose from four vivid 
ink colors and two point sizes. 

Give a Parker 75 soft tip pen to a 
great, good friend and for thousands 
of words to come he'll be proud to 
write with it, draw with it and just plain 
show it off. Even if he's hard to impress 
when it comes to gifts, he can't help 
but treasure this exceptional writing 
instrument. 


$ PARKER 


World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen in solid sterling silver is $20. Also available in warm vermeil, $45; radiant 14K gold-fill, $30; dramatic titanium, $15. Matching ball pens 
and pencils. You'll find the famous arrow clip on every Parker, from the $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 





IN LOSE SOME 

... SIR: [have been a subscriber to your 
.. magazine for years, and I can't re- 
member ever reading a short story 
which I thought was very 
he two in the April issue are 
ularly lousy, especially the first. 
A.F. RISSON 
Washington, D.C. 














-o SIR: I am a regular buyer of The At- 
^. dantic at the newsstand, although I've 
never written to you before to tell you 
how much I like it. This month I’m 
mpted to do it, finally, if only to 
ank you for the three short stories 
he February issue. So few maga- 

-zines publish good fiction. 
iB GERALDINE HARGREAVES 
New York City 


WASHINGTON MUSE 


SIR: I think Elizabeth Drew's Wash- 

ington Report has more significance 

and is better written than anything 
else in the April Atlantic. 

HELEN RAND MILLER 

San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: Elizabeth Drew's April Wash- 

ington piece is one of the best reports 

Ive read on the realities and di- 

lemmas of policy change as far as 
budgetary problems go. | 

JiM MORRISON 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


.. SIR: What is the connection between 

= the Mexican War, which began in 

. 1846, and the temporary distribution 

of the Treasury surplus under An- 

drew Jackson by Act of Congress, in 

June, 1836? Wasn't Elizabeth Drew 
somewhat forgetful in her history? 

HOWARD WHITE 

Oxford, Ohio 


Elizabeth Drew replies: 

Mr. White is correct. The only con- 
nection is in my notebook, and in the 
mind of someone I interviewed. An- 
other reader has informed me that 

. the idea of revenue-sharing has 
caught on more than we might have 
. supposed. There is an exotic dancer 
in San Francisco who goes by the 
name of "Revenue Sharon." 


WAUGH'S BEST NOVEL 


IR: I disagree not only with Mr. 

man (March "Innocent By- 
ander") but with the precedent of 
stablished critics on Waugh: 















namely, that a Handful of Dust is 
Waugh’s best novel. 

Handful of Dust is a poor imitation 
of Aldous Huxley's Point Counter 
Point (1928), and anyone who fails to 
see this is an idiot. 

Waugh is very funny and original 
and inimitable when he is doing his 
thing, putting cartoon characters in 
funny situations, but his brand of hu- 
mor is caricature compared with the 
depth-in-humor achieved by Huxley. 

MARGARET BARBOUR GILBERT 
New Orleans, La. 


Mr. Sissman replies: 

It would be idiotic of me to reply to 
a correspondent so arrogantly sure of 
herself that she can say dogmatically, 
". . . anyone who fails to see this is 
an idiot." 

However, I will point out that Point 
Counter Point has long been in 
eclipse, while 4 Handful of Dust goes 
from strength to strength from year to 
year. I wonder why. 


EL PASO 


SIR: More and more I find myself 
turning to your Reports & Comment 
section for some of the freshest writ- 
ing around these days. I especially 
enjoyed James Conaway's article on 
El Paso (March Atlantic). It captured 
the feel of the place without the usual 
overlay of Eastern Liberal Cynicism 
or provincial Chamber-of-Com- 
mercialism. I hope you plan coverage 
of other less familiar U.S. cities. 
THOMAS J. MCCARTY 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


SIR: Your article on El Paso was an 
excellent caricature of the city, and I 
appreciate Jim Conaway's keeping 
his promise to not quote me directly. 
In the future, however, I will stand 
up and be counted—it is safer and a 
whole lot closer to the truth. 
Because I am Winnie Jordan. | am 
not à Junior League Member. The 
one is credible. The other is in- 
credible. I will get over the erroneous 
reference. The Junior League of El 
Paso may never. 
Mrs. C.I. JORDAN III 
El Paso, Tex. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 












HENRY OWEN was chairman of 
State Department's Policy Plar 
Council from 1966 to 1969. 


STANLEY MEISLER reports from 
rica for the Los Angeles Times. É 


JUDITH CHERNAIK is the autho 
forthcoming book, The Lyrics of § 
ley. x 


CLAIRE STERLING is a special c 
spondent for The Washington 2 
based in Rome. | 


LORITA WHITEHEAD lives in 
COUVer. 


JOHN P. SISK teaches at Gonzaga U 
versity in Spokane, Washington. 


STEVEN WARNER is an advertisin, 
copywriter in Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDWARD HOAGLAND is the author of. 
The Courage of Turtles. d 


WILLIAM LABOV teaches linguistics a 

the University of Pennsylvania. A- 
version of his article appears in T 
Politics of Literature, a new collection: 
of essays. C 


JESSE HILL FORD is the author of The : 
Liberation of Lord Byron Jones and. 
other novels. e 





LESLIE NORRIS' stories and poems ap- 
pear frequently in The Atlantic. —. 


ABIGAIL MCCARTHY is the author of 
forthcoming autobiography, Priva 
Faces & Public Places, from whi 
this article is drawn. 


ELIZABETH JANEWAY's most rece 
book is Man's World, Woman's Plac 
A Study in Social Mythology. 


WILLIAM ABRAHAMS, a contributin 
editor, is co-author of The Unknow 
Orwell, to be published this fall. | 


ROBERT EVETT, a frequent contril 
utor, is an editor of the Washing 
Star. e 


L.E. SISSMAN, DAVID DENBY, EDW 
WEEKS, and PHOEBE ADAMS ap 
regularly in these pages. 


esp 
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Bette Davis and Robert Wagner. Two different generations 
but each a superbly accomplished performer. 


When Bette Davis was signing her That’s simply the kind of people 
first Warner Brothers contract in ! they are. 
Hollywood, Robert Wagner was a little And the kind of people the Beams 
kid growing up in Detroit. | are, too. For 177 years, one generation 
've earned much fame since then, after another, Beams have had a like, 
or a career that's brought her uncompromising love for their craft— 
"s and ten Oscar nominations. the distilling of Kentucky Bourbon. 
He for a career that's made him a A proud record. 
consistently sought-after leading man A proud Bourbon. Smooth and light 
not just in films, but in prize-winning and mellow, with a rich aroma full of 
television productions, as well. | promise. 

_It’s taken a long time for them to get Jim Beam. For six generations; 
together. But happily, they’ve finally one family, one formula, one purpose. 
done it. As co-stars in a movie. The world’s finest Bourbon. 

And they couldn’t have done it better! 
Because they’re dedicated 
professionals. Of different generations, 
to be sure. But with a like, uncom- 


promising love for their craft. The world's finest 
4 A 
86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED ANO BOTTLED 


+ , ear 
BY THE JAMES B, BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY Bourbon «Since 1/05. 
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The perils of progress 
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-by Claire Sterling 


Once they go up, who cares where they come down? 
"Thats s not ny department, says Wernher von Braun. 


—Tom Lehrer 


_f hat happens when we dam the flow of a 
great river and form an immense body of 
water where there was none before? We 

' not sure. Yet we have been persuading the 
rid's poorer countries that there is nothing like a 
eally big dam for a fast economic takeoff. Dozens 
been built on this assumption over the past ten 

in Pakistan, India, Thailand, Laos, Iran, 

I ligeria, Zambia, Egypt, Brazil, Peru, Hon- 

uras, to list a few. But the takeoff hardly ever 
comes, since no sooner do the dams go up than some- 
hing unforeseen arises. Calls for help unfailingly fol- 
low, international agencies respond, experts fly out, 
nformation rolls in. 
-By now the archives of the UN’s Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, World Health Organization, 
ESCO, and the Special Fund bulge with reports 

i drologists, limnologists, pedologists, seismo- 

entomologists, geologists, morphologists, me- 

logists, bacteriologists, epidemiologists, orni- 
ists, malacologists, zoologists, ichthyologists, 
onomists, sociologists, and librarians to keep track 
he others are up to. Most of them expect to 


: it for years. Nevertheless, they have learned. | 
alrea | t that there is more to build- 


ing a dam than simply making sure it will stand up, 
store water, and generate power. 

When a big dam is built, the waters backing up be- 
hind it may flood several thousand square miles of 
land. Every living thing not born to the water is 
drowned by it: trees, flowers, crops, animals, insects. 
Everything changes: the water’s chemistry, the habi- 
tat of river fish, the kinds and numbers of aquatic 
plants, the life expectancy of disease-carrying insects 
and creatures who customarily dine on them (not to 
mention those on whom they customarily dine them- 
selves), the weather, the wind, the flights of birds, the . 
pressures on the earth's crust, the tendency, there- — 
fore, to earthquakes and landslides, the levels and - 
movements of underground streams and springs, the _ 
fertility and salinity of the soil downstream, the - 
depth, speed, and course of the x - | 
river, the formation of the © EN 
coast where it empties into yee 
the sea, the habitat of the A 
coastal fish, the way of life 
for all the people who used 
to be where the land was 
before the lake came. 

Not much thought was . 
given to such matters ~ 
in the old days, when 
ecologists weren't. 
yet underfoot and 


everybody thought | 


: 'onthly Company, Boston Mass, 0 921 1 6. All rights reserved. 






















that big dams meant instant progress. Engineers 
loved to build them, and nobody ever told them that 
they ought to worry about ecosystems on top of ev- 

erything else, as Tom Lehrer once noted in a slightly 
different context ("Once they go up, who cares 
where they come down? That’s not my department, 
says Wernher von Braun”). The solid benefits—mas- 
sive supplies of cheap power for industry and water 
for irrigation that might double or triple food crops— 
were rarely questioned. The ecological shocks often 
did not set in until later, sometimes much later, and 
it took still longer for the word to get around from 
country to country, or dam to dam, or even office to 
office at the same dam. (In Egypt, where I spent 
many weeks studying the Aswan High Dam, I kept 
running across officials aware of bad trouble in their 
own sector but assuming that everything else was 
fine.) It is only in the last few years, in fact, that dam- 
owners have begun to compare notes the world over. 

The changes needn't necessarily be for the worse. 
Fish have been known to multiply exuberantly in 
newly made lakes, in the tropics especially, though 
not right away or forever. At first, rotting vegetation 
makes the water black and so short of oxygen that 
not many fish can stand it. Most river fish can't, any- 
way. But then the water clears and other species 
come along, living like lords as they sport among the 
sunken village huts and fatten on the decaying 
plants, decomposing animals, and each other. In 
Thailand, thirty-three species disappeared from the 
. lake behind Ubolratana Dam within a year of its for- 
mation, while the cannibal murrel population dou- 
bled. In Ghana, six sorts of mormyrids and the abun- 
dant Alestes Nurse were extinct in Lake Volta within 
a year, whereas several sorts of cichlids and lates—ex- 
actly a year old—showed up in fishermen's nets for 
the first time. (They used to live in the river's still 
pools and backwaters, shunning its swifter down- 
stream currents.) The newcomers have grown to 
bursting since Volta Lake began to fill in 1964, and 
enchanted Ga and Tonga fishermen are hauling in 
sixty thousand tons of plump specimens yearly. 

On the other hand, less than five thousand tons are 
coming out of the Aswan High Dam’s Lake Nasser, 
formed in the same month and year as Lake Volta 
and much richer for the hundred million tons of nu- 
tritious Nile silt dropping into it annually. The Egyp- 
tians still find it hard to credit this gap between real- 
ity and their golden expectations of fifty to a 
hundred thousand tons. “It will certainly be ten 
thousand tons next year," I was assured in 1970 by 
the codirector of the Lake Nasser Development Cen- 
. ter, Dr. A.F.A. Latif, "and it should be twenty-five 
. thousand by 1980." Perhaps. But much more attrac- 
.. tive curves are already turning downward elsewhere. 

The catch in Lake Volta itself dropped by a fifth in 
971, and the lake behind Zambia's giant Kariba 
Dam seems to be getting very nearly fishless. Formed 
ve years before "Lakes Volta and Nasser, Kariba 


just a charming Japanese flower. Then it went off 


howed dazzling. Promise, Sens predicted : an an- — ers S struggling. mals 1 parched. soil. or for cou 





nual fish catch of twenty thousand tons in no time. - 
Yet it was down to four thousand tons by 1963, half = 
that by 1964, and so little by 1967 that a corps of two = 
thousand fishermen shrank to five hundred. We 

FAO fishing experts, summoned by the score to => 
the rescue, can still only guess at some reasons: over- 
fishing, undercropping, poor gear, too man 
drowned trees getting in fishermen’s way, too many 
predatory fish overindulging. The one cause they can 
be certain of, though, is the waterweed. 

Waterweeds can be prettier than they sound, par- = 
ticularly the lush pink water hyacinth, which hap- - 
pens to be the most depraved. Once it was, in fact, ~ 





















with somebody or something to South America, - 
where it began to show up whenever the weather was 
warm enough. Breeding sexually and vegetativel 
and growing a mile a minute, it can form mats thic 
enough for a man to walk on. By now it is choki 
rivers, lakes, bayous, canals, even ponds in severa 
U.S. Gulf States, most of Central and South Amer- 
ica, nearly all of Africa from Zaire and Rhodesia to © 
Tanzania and Madagascar, and eastward to India, | 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Thailand, Vietnam, New Zea- 
land, Australia. The whole length of the Congo River 
has been clotted with it; fourteen billion cubic meters of EAE 
water, half the White Niles flow, are lost every _ 
year in the.Sudan's great Sudd Swamps because of dius 
its transpiration; all three of Thailand's newest man- — 
made lakes are failing to fill for the same reason; irr: 
gation ditches are blocked and river boats stalled by 
it; fish trapped under its heavy blanket die for want == 
of food and oxygen as it cuts off more and more sun- D 
light and air; and because it can so easily become en- = 
tangled in a dam's penstocks or trashracks and so = 
clog the turbines—its cousin the water lettuce very . 
nearly put the Kariba Dam out of business that = 
way —almost every hydroelectric project built in the > 
tropics since World War II is menaced by it. m 
So far, waterweeds like hyacinth have survived ev- 

ery assault we can dream up: saw boats with Rube 
Goldberg contraptions, leaf-eating beetles and weed- 
eating fish, herbicides poured, painted, and sprayed | 
from boats, the shore, the sky. They are either too ex- 
pensive or too poisonous or no use. An ideal solution > 
would be the manatee, mermaid to sailors of old, . 
who has a wonderfully sunny nature and does noth- - 
ing but eat water hyacinth all day long. Unhappily, 
manatees make such good eating themselves that - 
they rarely have time to mate before humans take - 
them-home for dinner. 















evelopment planners are learning not to count 
too much on all those fish in man- -made 
lakes—or, to their more considerable shock. 
on all that water. Water, in boundless supply, was sup- 
posed to be one of the two big prizes. What wonders 
could not be worked with it, they would ask, for farm 

























h too many people and too little arable land? 
“Quite a few of these lakes were never meant to 
re water for irrigation in the first place. They were 
provide enough for the turbines, and they can 
me dangerously close to falling short even of that 
ecause they evaporate, or transpire, or silt up, or 
“ak. Evaporation takes fifteen billion cubic meters of 
ater a year from Lake Nasser; that is nearly double 
e engineers’ original estimate (they forgot to calcu- 
te the higher wind velocity on a big body of water) 
¿more than a quarter of the Egyptians’ whole al- 
from the Nile, practically their sole source. 
piring water hyacinth can take ten times as 
meter.for meter. Silting has cut the storage ca- 
of Lake Austin in Texas by 95.6 percent in thir- 
en years, and of Algeria's Habra Reservoir by 58 per- 
ent in twenty-two years, while West Pakistan’s $600 
million Mangla Dam is expected to silt up completely 
| fifty years. And any reservoir with big cracks or open 
ages in the earth around or under it can leak. The 
ited States has had to abandon several because of 
ge or seepage: Cedar Reservoir near Washing- 
he McMillan and Hondon in New Mexico, the 
Tumalo in Oregon, and Jerome in Idaho. But the most 
spectacular case is Lake Nasser. 
— For all the history and extravagant hopes that 
went into its making, Lake Nasser cannot assure the 
_ Egyptians even of the water supply they had before. 
.. The lake was planned to store 163 billion cubic me- 
=< ters and to reach capacity by 1970, but it is not yet 
half full and may never fill (Egypts most distin- 
uished limnologist, Professor Abdel Fattah Gohar, 
old me that it might take two hundred years). We 
ave no way of knowing exactly why, except for 
evaporation. But two highly educated guesses have 
been made, by a noted British hydrologist named 
John Ball in the early 1900s and an Egyptian named 
ibdel Aziz only a few weeks before ground was bro- 
en for the High Dam. 
They pointed out that Lake Nasser's entire three- 
ndred-mile Western bank is composed of porous 
an sandstone, part of a million-square-kilome- 
ifer underlying the Libyan Desert which can 
b endless quantities of water. Directly under 
> High Dam, furthermore, the Nile channel cuts 
cross a water-bearing bed nearly half a mile deep, 
ough which water may flow either in from the 
Abyan aquifer or out. Mostly it used to flow in, be- 
ore any dams were built around there, adding about 
iree billion cubic meters yearly to the Nile flow 
ownstream. But after the first Aswan Dam was built 
rs ago, pressure from the new reservoir pushed all 
r the other way and as much again besides. 
igyptians had lost six billion cubic meters by 
ng with the Nile before the High Dam even 
tarted. What with a far bigger dam, an in- 
arably bigger lake, that water-bearing bed, 
andstone banks, and that colossal evaporation 
E Nasser 1 is losing more than a third of the 
ving into it, thirty. billion. cubic meters 


 Superdams 


yearly. Downstream, the Egyptians are getting nearly 
ten billion cubic meters less than they used to, 53.7 
billion instead of 63 billion. 

It need hardly be added that Lake Nasser's waters 
are not going to coax much barren desert into bloom 
after all. Here too, Egyptian hopes die hard. At the 
Lake Nasser Development Center in Aswan, devoted 
Egyptian and UN scientists continue to study and 
map the baked, treeless land along the new lake- 
shore, against the time when the lake may fill or. 
science may find some cheap way to grow food in dry 
sand. "We're working for our children or their chil- 
dren," an Egyptian geologist told me. "Someday, 
somebody will make use of our soil maps. Not now. 
The turbines have to run; we can't spare another 
drop of water." 

At the Ministry for the High Dam in Cairo, Dr. 
Aziz Hana used practically the same words to say the 
same thing. What he didn't say, because it wasn't his 
department, was that even with more water coming 
downstream, there wouldn't be enough suitable land | 
to reclaim. The late President Nasser had hoped for 
1.3 million acres, still the official figure. But soil 
studies made before the dam was completed showed 
that only 750,000 acres were suitable, and known rec- 
lamation projects add up to less than half that: a 5 
percent increase in cultivated acreage, whereas the 
Egyptian population grew by a third while the High 
Dam was going up. 


hatever the advice he wouldn't listen to, 

Nasser was not the first, or last, to fall into 

error. Not many superdams are turning 

deserts green, for a lot of reasons; and a good many 

have engulfed more and better land than they could 
reclaim. 

Nobody knows the value in money of all the land, 

plants, timber, ancient monuments and artifacts, vil- 

lages, and towns lying at the bottom of the world's 


man-made lakes. The millennial site of Abu Simbel's — 


twin temples and the whole Sudanese town of Wadi | 
Halfa are among them. So are some of Ghana's rich- - 
est cocoa farms. and Zambia’s two-crops-a-year allu- — 
vial lands on the banks of the Zambezi. Giant stands — 
of teak are now dying in the i 
Ivory Coast's Bandama 
Valley; and when and if 
the first mainstream 


dam is built across 


Southeast Asia’s Me- 
kong River, at Pa 
Mong, nearly a mil- 
lion acres of prime 
paddy land will go 
under in Northeast 
Thailand and the 
magnificent Laotian 
valleys of Ban Done and 
Vong Vien. : 





Nobody is quite certain, either, how many people 
have been forced to move by the rising waters. There 
are always some who take to the hills never to be 
heard from, as happened in the Tennessee Valley. To 
the best of our knowledge. a hundred thousand were 
displaced in Egypt and the Sudan, nearly a hundred 
thousand in Ghana, at least a hundred thousand in 
the Ivory Coast, and half a million may join the list 
should the projected Pa Mong Dam eventually span 
the Mekong. It costs a lot to move them and is start- 
ing to cost more as the practice spreads. When the Ivory 
Coast’s Kossou Dam was about to be sealed in 1970, an 
enterprising Baoulé chief wrote to the mayor of Tigne 
in the French Savoie, where a big dam had gone up 
some years before, inquiring about the demands of his 
constituents. The mayor's list, long and expensive, has 
become a kind of charter for a fast-growing World 
. Brotherhood of Doomed Cities. | 

Yet even when a thousand dollars a head is spent 
on these refugees, few can be resettled on the kind of 
. good bottomland they lost. Rarely is there any other 
 unoccupied land except the stony arid kind higher 
up. Thailand now finds one such political snakepit in 
its Northeast region, right below the Chinese border. 
The Ivory Coast, trying to resettle President Hou- 
phouet Boigny's fellow Baoulés on the overcrowded 
lands of rival tribesmen (at a cost of about a $100 
million, as much again as the Kossou Dam itself 
cost), seems to be heading for another. 

Ive met displaced Thais and Baoulés, and Gha- 
naians in their "gone elsewhere" villages, and the 


Nubians of Upper Egypt in their squat dreary ce- 


ment huts at Kom Ombo. Some were better off than 
others, of course, but nearly all showed symptoms of 
the classic resettlement syndrome: unselfreliant, pas- 
sively aggrieved, dispirited. 

The Baoulés I visited were still in their thatched 
village of Angouissé when I came, waiting for the ris- 
ing waters to overtake them: they would believe it 
when they saw it, they said. They were full of com- 
plaints and premonitions. Their elders had visited 
the new settlement prepared for them, much grander 
than their own with $1600 houses and corrugated tin 
roofs. But it would be hot, they said, bulldozers hav- 
ing knocked down every tree in sight; the houses had 
no kitchens, which the government, not they, ought 
to build; the single well was inadequate and too far 
away. There would be no food until the new crops 
came in, they thought (though the FAO's World 
Food Program will be feeding them for two years). 
They had been invited to learn how to fish, but dis- 
liked and feared the water. They were advised to 
© raise cattle on the poorer soil, but didn't care for 
- cattle. What they cared about was land; and thev'd 
= be getting only an acre apiece, half what they had 

now, not enough to live on. 
: The Thais I met, near Khonkaen in Northeast 
'hailand, had already been through it all. Their rice 
j; Were gone, lying at the bottom of the Nam 


eir resettlement mone was pone 


too, long since. They had spent a backbreaking yea 

or two clearing the harsh upland soil, with no help 
from the government and practically no water. - 
About one in five had drifted away and. dropped out - 
of sight, many to join up with the Communist terror- — 
ists. The rest were trying now to grow soybeans and. 
kenaf, a kind of jute. Some were starting to make ou 

at last. Others never would. | 


verywhere I went they would tell me they had . 
never felt well since leaving home. “They are ` 
not sick," a social worker explained. "It is too 


much trouble, too much thinking." 


This is not just a matter of land. People whose. 
families had lived for centuries where the lakes forn 
may languish and die of unbearable traumatic shoc 
when forced to part with their homesteads, ancestra 
graves, fetishes. Mortality rates shot up among € 
uated Ghanaians when Lake Volta formed; the ve 
young and very old, particularly, died faster. The 
may also sicken on the road, traveling under de- 
plorable conditions. Or they may fall sick simply be-. 
cause of living near the water. 

Wherever a superdam has gone up in tropical Af 
rica and Asia, the lake behind it has brought an ex- 
plosion of water-borne disease. Even small dams can 


do it, as the Ivory Coast has learned. One built there 


at Biasin 1964 managed, within a year, to bring on 
raging epidemics of river blindness (eight hundred 
cases), sleeping sickness (two hundred cases), and bil- 


harzia infecting four out of every five inhabitants. - E 
Fortunately there weren't many inhabitants. When 
Lake Kossou fills, though, World Health officials ex- 


pect "a very serious threat" of sleeping sickness .. 
among a hundred thousand refugees and others on | 
its densely populated shores, 


"violent outbreak" of guinea worm--the fiery serpent 


of the Bible—and a chain of "excreta illnesses" such E x 


as dysentery, cholera, and typhoid. 1 

This happens partly because people accustomed to 4 
relieving themselves in the bush do so in the water . 
instead. In good part, also, the reason is change of. 
habitat for the carrier insect. A few, as uncom- 
fortable in their new surroundings as the refugees 
they live on, must either get away or perish. The 
most vicious is the black fly, simulium, causing river 
blindness through West Africa. Dependent on fast- ` 
flowing water with plenty of oxygen, the black fly - 
hates the still waters of a new lake. But it quickly 
finds happiness downstream, where the water thun- 
ders through the dam's sluices. In. Ghana, long 
cursed by river blindness on the Volta's banks, the. 
affliction has not been eliminated but merely redis- 
tributed.. 

Almost all other carriers of tropical water-borne 
diseases rejoice in their new House and Garden set 


Cm 


ting. Nothing else offers better breeding. conditio 


i than ; a „large, se, calm lake surface and several th 





"endemic" bilharzia . 
and malaria, a "special danger" of yellow fever, a 






fisting shoreline full of shallow nooks and 
for malarial mosquitoes, the culex fly bear- 
llow fever, dengue fever, and elephantiasis, the 
ea worm growing three feet long in the human 
and causing painful ulcers, the liver fluke loi- 
g in the insides of raw fish (a favorite Northern 
ai dish is raw fish dipped in fresh cow bile), and 
t scourge of all Africa and Asia, the snail—carrier 
bilharzia. 

Several sorts of snail are good at this, none of 
hich can survive in fast-flowing rivers. What they 
is placid waters: irrigation canals, say, or man- 





























>, carried. by migrating birds or the wind. Once 
d, they can multiply at a rate increasing their 
mbers fifty-thousandfold in four months. Lake 
sser is thickly infested with them along its entire 
ioreline, not yet a calamity because hardly anybody 
ves there. Infestation is much the same in all Egyp- 
an irrigation canals, old and new, as in most of Af- 
i and the Far Fast. 
"he snail doesn't attack humans. It simply plays 
host to the prickly-spined blood flukes which do. The 
ikes’ larvae need only to be deposited in the water 
by an infected person's urinating, defecating, or just 
bathing, whereupon it homes in on the snail to lie in 
wait for the next human victim. Any healthy person 
. setting food in these infested waters can pick up the 
fluke without a bite or scratch in warning; once 
 Jodged in his bloodstream, the fluke lives happily 
-ever after, perpetually copulating. 
A man can die of bilharzia, but more often he is 
condemned to live in growing pain and exhaustion. 
he chronic sufferer grows steadily weaker from 
stomach cramps and damage to the heart, lungs, 
liver. He may develop cirrhosis, bladder and kidney 
nfections, cancer; and even if not, he can rarely put 
| more than three hours’ work a day. There is no 
sting cure: anybody freed of bilharzia in the morn- 
ig can pick it up again before nightfall. The safest 
iporary cure is an old-fashioned tartar emetic 
ich must be administered in twelve weekly intra- 
s injections causing violent pain and vomiting. 
ough newer drugs keep coming onto the market, 
ie is entirely satisfactory, and some are singularly 
nsatisfactory, tending to induce maniacal tenden- 
es, hallucinations, or an uncontrollable impulse to 
mp out of the window. 
'ypt, among the hardest hit countries because 
tically all Egyptians live on or near the Nile and 
untless irrigation canals branching off it, has 
elessly for years to bring down the bilharzia 
urteen million of its thirty million people had 
"fore the High Dam was built; one in ten 
was caused by it; and the cost to the state in 
orking time ran to half a billion dollars an- 
Since the High Dam went up. the infection 
areas with new canals has risen from zero to 
ent. 
say that all the land enriched by such dams 

































































































akes. They may land there by the merest 





Superdams - 



















makes up for the spiritual and physical impover- 
ishment of the people. Yet Egypt's land, after con- 
struction of a billion-dollar dam, is certainly getting 
no richer. True, the Egyptians are no longer threat- 
ened by the Nile's yearly floods, but they're no 
longer getting the flood's priceless gift either: the silt 
that has made the Nile Delta the most fertile on 
earth is dropping to the bottom of Lake Nasser. 

A foreigner looking down on the now translucent 
green Nile, as I did from a hotel balcony in Cairo, 
might find it lovely. To the Egyptian agronomist 
clutching my arm as he pointed, it was frightening. 
“Td give my soul to turn it muddy brown again," he 
said. That cannot happen, ever. 

The Egyptians I met who were doing soil studies 
could not be sure how much the final damage might 
be. Nevertheless, they estimated that about two 
thirds of the 2.35 million tons of chemical fertilizer 
already in use goes to make up for the lost silt. All six 
million cultivated acres in Egypt will be needing fer- 
tilizer soon, along with potassium, nitrogen, calcium, 
magnesium, copper, zinc, molybdenum, borum, and 
manganese for the delta's once inexhaustible soil. 
The yearly cost of the extra fertilizer alone comes to 
upwards of a hundred million dollars, and this ferti- 
lizer will be a permanent necessity. 

Not every dam holds the silt back, of course, and 
some do impound enough water to leave farmers 
knee-deep. But using the water for irrigation is no 
simple matter, and can be a positive menace at times. 
Eight years and twelve million dollars after the U.S. 
Reclamation Bureau began to study the Mekong's 
projected multibillion-dollar Pa Mong Dam, it dis- 
covered that the world's largest salt deposit lies un- 
der Thailand's Khorat Plateau, which Pa Mong was 
supposed to irrigate. One splendid irrigation project 
like that could make the soil so saline that nothing 
would ever grow on it again. 

Actually, that particular project was not so splen- 
did. Only 106,000 acres were going to be irrigated in 
Thailand anyway, a sad fraction of the million acres 
of fine paddy land that would be drowned by Pa 
Mong. Theoretically, irrigation would double rice 
yields there and permit two or three crops a year. But 
the Khorat Plateau has very poor 
laterite soil, which would soon 
be worn out under intensive 
cultivation. Furthermore, 
two or three crops a year 
would mean that much 
more work for farmers 
who are accustomed to 
planting only when the 
monsoons come, and 
who know nothing 
about irrigation. The 
difficulties are already 
familiar to Thailand's 
Royal Irrigation Depart- 
ment, which has eit i 





























million to develop irrigation in the last two years 
with only about four hundred successful acres to 
show for it. 

To be agriculturally useful, Pa Mong’s waters 
would need investments of not only about $400 an 
acre to prepare the land but five times as much for 
cheap fertilizer and farm credits, feeder roads and 
access to markets, training and motivation for farm- 
ers provided by a far better extension service than 
the Thais (or we) would readily provide. What with 
one thing and another, therefore, the modest goal of 
bringing 106,000 acres under irrigation would cost 
Thailand no less than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Naturally, there is always somebody who wants to 
try an irrigation scheme wherever a big dam goes up 
with enough water storage; the schemes /ook so good 
on paper. Yet even when they can be made to work, 
the heavy use of water and generally poor drainage 
cause underground water levels to rise and create an 
accumulation of soil salts that knocks the land out of 
use sooner or later. Pakistan got into such trouble 
this way that only by drilling hundreds of thousands 
of tube wells was it saved from agricultural ruin. 
Egypt, nearly all of whose cultivated land is becom- 
ing dangerously waterlogged and salty now, has al- 
ready started to install expensive closed underground 
drains on a million acres in the Delta. This alone, the 
most ambitious drainage project on earth, will cost 
$147 million, of which the World Bank is putting up 
less than a tenth, which the Egyptians will have to 
pay back. To install closed drains and the pumps to 
go with them on the remaining land would cost well 
over a billion dollars, a quarter of the country’s in- 
come. 

There are several other ways in which a superdam 
can cost more than its list price: the scouring of riv- 
erbeds downstream undermining other dams and 
bridges; the erosion of coastal dunes and sandbars, 
thereby endangering cities like Alexandria and per- 
mitting seepage of salt water into sweet-water lakes; 
the loss of ocean fish should the dam withhold or- 
ganic silt required for the aquatic food chain (Egypt 
has lost 18,000 tons of sardines a year that way, and 
if just two projected mainstream dams are built on 
the Mekong, the owners of 300,000 fishing boats at 
the river’s mouth might go bankrupt); landslides; 
and earthquakes on the magnitude of six or more on 
the Richter scale, such as the one touched off by In- 
dia’s Kogna Dam in 1967, which killed 200 people. 

The payoff is supposed to come from hydroelectric 
power. There, in the installed capacity of kilowatt- 
hours, lies the secret of the economic takeoff. or so 
planners say; and judging from the comparative fig- 
. ures—6615 kwh per person in the United States, 6746 
. in Sweden, 2364 in Soviet Russia, 79 in India—they 
- ought to be right. But power installed is not necessar- 
-ily power consumed, as the Egyptians, who have yet 
o m, a use for even a third of theirs from Aswan, 





„where f five hundred. UN seaports have: be n 


ten billion kilowatts a year; the Tarbella’s in Pakistan. 
is almost as much; the Pa Mong’s on the Mekong 
would be twice that; and if all Sea dams under 
consideration in the Mekong Development Scheme 
were built, they would plunge all Indochina—indeed 
all Southeast Asia—into a blaze of light. Then what? 
The power produced would be cheaper than ther- - 
mal or nuclear power, but only if every kilowatt-hour- 
were consumed from the start, over a span of a hun- ~ 
dred years. Even this would not take into account the - 
social and ecological costs of uprooting several mil- 
lion people in the Mekong Basin, drowning several. 
thousand villages and hamlets in fertile river valleys 
covering the better part of 25,000 square kilometers, 
spreading sickness among men and cattle, dispersing 
or killing off a great many fish in the river and sea— 
the giant prawn and unique ten-foot-long giant ca 
fish would be among the first to go—scouring 150 
miles of riverbed, and putting an end to the annu; 
silt-laden floods nourishing twelve million acres « 
luxuriant delta soil in Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
To use the power, furthermore, everything taken 
for granted in an advanced industrial state would 
have to be developed: grids, factories, transport, 
communication, trained workers, seasoned managi 
ment, markets—in short, the acceuil (the French seem 
to have the only word for this) without which the 
power goes to waste. On those terms, the Mekong's - 
dam network would cost from $25 billion to $50 bil- 
lion. No poor Asian or African country, with so few 
skills, so little experience, such meager capital, could — 
be sure of success even then. Je 
It is curious but true that such calculations simply- 
weren't made until quite recently. Engineers NC 
didn't know they were committing ecological sins: l 
who did? Rich countries putting up the money sin- 
cerely thought of themselves as benefactors. Poor: 
countries were suitably grateful, and displaced: 
people getting pushed around never seemed to fall- 
into anybody's s department. E 
Times have changed. Wherever I’ve gone to report - 
on these projects, l've met officials eaten by doubt. In ~ 
Yamassoukrou, operating center for ‘the Ivory. 
Coast’s Kossou Dam, harassed social workers coping 
with refugees dreamed of putting up stickers saying 
IS THIS DAM REALLY NECESSARY? In Ghana, whose 
Volta Dam is a glittering success because Valco“ 
Aluminum is a built-in market for its power, the. 
curse of the refugees still lies heavy after seven years. 
“I sometimes wonder if the whole thing was worth | 
it,” said Dr. Letitia Obeng, co-manager of the 
UNDP/Ghana Volta Lake Research Project. "Oh, - 
it’s grand! But you wouldn't believe what our people - 
went through." In Cairo, where the High Dam's spell 
is still strong, only the elite know the extent of the 
damage. Privately, they will admit that they prob- 
ably would not build it if they had things to do over 
again. oe 
The disenchantment is strongest in Bangk 

















































































































arly: two decades with the four riparian states 

the Mekong Committee to harness one of the last 
reat rivers still undammed in the world. When I was 
iere last spring, the U.S. Reclamation Bureau was 
retiring from the field in confusion. It had been 
orking under extremely trying conditions since 
164 to determine whether or not the Pa Mong Dam 
| uld be feasible. By the time it came up with the af- 
1ative answer, the place was swarming with ecol- 
"ists. and word had long since gotten through from 
ndia, Pakistan. “Who needs Pa Mong, 
ianded Kasame Chatikavanij, director of 


T 


Electric city Generating Authority, when I 
im about it. “Of course we could use the 


ig eventually; we have a very nice growth rate. 


e are not rich. I would rather put our money 


to smaller projects, a little at a time, as the need 
irises, and not gamble it all on one big throw—like 
Aswan." Not all Thais agree, least of all Boonrod 
Jinson, Thai member of the Mekong Committee. 


DIVINEST 


Nevertheless, what little is left of a once unclouded 
faith in Pa Mong is to be found more among would- 
be givers than receivers. 

Not that all poor countries are turning down all. 
such propositions nowadays. They are merely learn- 
ing to ask more questions. After all, thermal power 
stations can be built for a fraction of the cost, one at 
a time as consumption grows. Atomic plants, cleaner- 
though costlier, can also be built in fairly small units. 
Once a giant dam is built, though, it is there, evapo- 
rating, transpiring, leaking, silting up or weeding 
over, scouring the riverbed, driving the fish away or 
killing them off, drenching or salting the soil, break- 
ing timeless natural laws, banishing people; and ev- 
ery day those turbines stand idle the local minister of 
finance is closer to a nervous breakdown. 

Because nobody is. giving. them away. All the rich 
countries offer is hard currency, technicians, and 
equipment, on loan, at interest. In the end it is the 
poor countries who pay, and pay, and pay. [J 


Scrofulous flouter of demarcations, insolent touter 
of strange salvations, the Thing, half man, half woman, 
half hoary god and bear, high on the bald hill sat 


ululating at the moon. Then bored with twitching 


The syzygies are the paired 
opposites, where the One is 
rever separated from the 
Other, its antithesis. It is a 
field of personal experience 

vhich leads directly to. 
the attainment of the self. 


This realm cannot be It spun 


one cheek, it rose and shook from its hairy tits 

its boomerang (the people were resting, unsuspecting). 
Snorting, She-He splayed ox-arms wide and flung 
that silver clavicle down at the town: 


over the first roofs, then arched with a crash 


- but can only be hinted at to 
one who already knows. 
| —Jung 


through a church window, slicing the heads and limbs 
from sexless seraphim and showering glass 


like grace on the bishop. As it zinged past 

her door, Mrs. Andergrass, the actress, 

felt a wind lift her hair; seizing the hand 

of her startled lady friend, she ran for the square 

where each long-flanneled father, pajamaed and hair-netted mother | 
danced and melted from their heat like butter | 
(no one would ever again know one from another). 


Those who could still stand ran from the town, 
shouting curses up at the moon-soaked hill: 


y Lorita Whitehead 


"Call your mad stick home, call it home! 
May it brak all your bones!” they groaned. 
They watched: She caught it in His hand and smiled. 





by John P. Sisk 


The loneliness of the long-distance advertiser 


Oversexed Dude, 29, desires oversexed chick. Let’s 
meet and see if we groove. —the Berkeley Barb 


Doing Hard Time—want to hear from bitchin’ chicks 
who dig bikes and high times. —Easyriders 


Ore. Lady, 27-single. Wants to hear from intelligent 
single male, 28-35, with varied interests. 
—the National Insider 


Independent Man, artist-industrialist, inventor-ex- 
plorer, recently divorced, several degrees, corporation 
owner, unusually good looks, in thirties, relaxed, 
good-humored, interest in enjoying hfe and in meet- 
ing F. with talent and beauty, warmth and humor. 
—the New York Review of Books 


he above exhibit indicates that I have been 
reading "personals," which, as the more ob- 
servant magazine and tabloid readers know, 
tend to occupy more and more back-page space. I 
began to read personals out of idle curiosity after I 
had read everything else in a particular publication, 
but before long I was turning to them first, and be- 
fore much longer I was underlining, and occasion- 
ally, when the specimens were rare enough, filing 
them away. I believe that I have developed a feeling 
. for the cultural and sociological boundaries that 
. structure the world of personals. I am reasonably 
- gure, for instance, that the lady from Oregon would 
.. not expect to hear from any one of the above men, 
whatever his intelligence, versatility, or variety of in- 
terests, nor would any of them expect to hear from 
. her. People who place personals in the New York Re- 
view generally include stylistic signals designed to 
. discourage response from readers of Easyriders, a 
monthly directed to the swinging biker. — 
. Not that there isn't a certain democratic fuzziness 
about the cultural and sociological boundaries. An 
NYR personal such as this: 


Two married Execs, mid 30s, seek groovy-looking, so- 
 phisticated chicks to share fine dining, entertainment, 
ivel, fun and games, private jet, yacht, etc. 


sounds as if it belongs in 1 Playboy. But pervers 


Playboy carries no personals—quite c because - 
they'd have to sound more like this: 


Mature Unmarked Bunny, 41-24-33, no silicone, Tan- [S 
rus, out-going, fun-loving, versatile. wants sincere - 
relationship with virile broadminded executive types, 
upper salary range, vasectomy preferred, who dig 
Andy Warhol. gourmet cooking, Germaine Greer, the 
Detroit Lions, what have you. 


There is nothing especially distinctive, however, i in 
the nonpresence of personals. Many magazines and 
tabloids, including most of the big-circulation slicks, 
still have no personals. You will look in vain for 
them in Rolling Stone, Variety, and Esquire, where 
they are at least thinkable—as distinguished from th 
New Yorker and Commentary, say, where they ar 


both nonexistent and unthinkable. On the other © : 


hand, the Saturday Review, Nation, Argosy, Atlantic, 
Outdoor Life, and New 
sonals" sections in which one rarely finds anything 
personal. Instead: bumper stickers and lapel buttons, 
water beds, plans for getting out of debt, exhorta- 
tions to resist war taxes and abortion laws. | 
The uncertainty about what is and what is not a 
personal can result in some strange disagreements 
about classification. For instance, "Girls from Japan" > 
“seek matrimony” in the "Personals" section of — 
Rampage and the National Insider. However, they - 
seek it in the “ETC.” section of the V YR, where they 
must keep company with pro-Nader bumper stickers 
and anti-Nixon posters. One can only conclude 
(xenophobia and racism being unimaginable in this 
context) that V YR editors consider a group appeal to 
be too impersonal to rank with the personals. | 
No publication has a better record with personals — 
than the MYR. It is about as likely to let a water bed. 
into its "Personals" section as it is to ask Ann Land- 


ers for a book review. Consider these typical NYR p 


personals: 


Folksinger- Lawyer, Washington; D.C, 23 seeks hon- 
orably interested girl, 18- 26; to take to movies. > 


PUMA Gentleman: Writer, Fairfield County, 1 pas 





Republic feature "Per- : Dv 











oth of these suggest particular persons in recogniz- 
bly human predicaments. Here are true personals. 
-Like the NYR, Easyriders has a purist’s taste in 
hese matters: people are kept segregated from gad- 
: ets and services and they are particularized: 





*m still looking for an ol’ lady who's all together, 
-likes to ball, ride bikes and party. No DES mouths or 
.hung-up types. Send photo and letter to. 















‘his seeker has specified both his personality and de- 
‘Sires so exactly that he has no need for a dating ser- 
ice—not even of Mind Mates, which boasts of being 
| to bring together flower children and Wall 
eet tycoons. Nor is he likely to feel any need for 
dvice from Germaine Greer or Kate Millett. Per- 
onals in this publication have a forthright storm- 
` trooper machismo about them. The woman's place is 
against the sissy bar. 

There is more variety, if less panache, on the Na- 
tional Insider level. Tabloids in this class (the Ex- 
ploiter, the National Mirror, the National Bulletin, 
Inside News, the National Informer, etc.) make a major 
of personals. I counted over a hundred in a re- 
Insider. Here the ritually recurring words are 
sincere" and “broadminded.” Personals, on this 
level (except for "discreet" couples seeking "new 
friendships") will very often state that their authors 
. are lonely. Such frankness is rare on other levels. 
-> There is no point to looking for explicit loneliness 

in the aphrodisiac world of the Berkeley Barb. Its 
. “Adadada” section may contain such wistful old- 

-fashioned appeals as this: 

























Attractive well-educated female in her forties wants a 
asing relationship with a very special kind of guy. 


but the general tone is indicated by these: 


"Warm licentious but sweet, dirty virile man seeks sen- 
sual fem. soul mate any race for erotic dates. 


: Anything Anyplace. B-Guy. Athletic muscular stud. 
3 Looks yng, hung big, versatile. 


Hung Unbelievably Right. I'm versatile, 5’ 10" & 145 
bs. For a dcl eta: time with a clean cut 
“masculine guy call. 


The authors of these three personals are appar- 
ntly very special guys, but it is unlikely that they are 
what the wistful lady has in mind. She is wasting her 
me looking for romance in the Barb, which, to 
judge from its ads, has far more confidence in French 
ticklers, cordless vibrators, filmed Swedish orgies, as- 
orted rubber goods, and technicians prepared to de- 
er every conceivable variety of sexual ecstasy. 

a relief to return to the purer back pages of the 
York Review: 





ative Man, 33, Manhattan, seeks lovely lady to 
re Coltrane’s music, Orton’s theater, Feiffer’s 

 Ailey's dances, Vonnegut’s books, India’s cui- 
and my company.. 








there” in terms they can a cept. 


Man, 55, Manhattan resident, aware and well-trav- 
eled, wishes to meet warm and intelligent woman who 
likes the theater, music, wine and food. 







Trilingual Satyr, tall, 58, seeks liberated, intelligent — 
nymph any age, fluent any language besides native. 
Marriage after procreation, otherwise share expenses. 
Limited existing progeny acceptable. Prefer recently 
divorced or bereaved woman having minimal cults, 
habits, vices who can quarrel without rancor. 











Beautiful Man inside and out seeks woman, intelli- 
gent, curious, warm, sensitive, vital, graceful, capable 
of growth, serene in her womanhood, strong enough 
to love and be loved. 







It should be clear from the above quartet that 
NYR personals are markedly different. Their authors 
would not be caught dead using “sincere,” or “broad- 
minded,” or "discreet." For them the favorite honor- 
ific term is “warm,” usually in a context where “sen- 
sitive,” “vital,” “liberated,” and “relaxed” are stated 
or implied. Perhaps the warmth in the NYR has 
something to do with the feminine touch: often half 
or more of the personals are from women. However, 
the men tend to be no less warm; indeed, many sug- 
gest an engaging vulnerability that is pleasantly in 
contrast with the tone of other parts of the publica- 
tion. It is worth noting too that only rarely do swing- | 
ing couples seek “new friendships" in the NYR. This 
is not to imply that the NYR is explicitly against 
swinging, which it might easily enough accommodate 
as a symbolic strike against the tyranny of the nu- 
clear family. The more likely explanation is that the 
NYR reader tends to see swinging as a hopelessly 
middle-class pastime, in a class with bowling. In any 
event, the authors of NYR personals are pre- 
dominantly heterosexual and individual, and are of- 
ten quite frankly interested in marriage, or at least in 
a "serious, rewarding relationship." 

Also, they sound much more interesting than do 
the authors of personals in other publications. In 
fact, their very superiority raises the inevitable ques- - 
tion: why do such warm, versatile, sensitive, vital, 
cosmopolitan, intelligent, and witty people have to 
advertise for companionship? The “Creative Man” 
personal above really does not make any sense. One 
can understand why lonesome bikers and swinging 
couples have to advertise, but this fellow ought to- 
have the problem of how to secure a little privacy. 
However, the question overlooks the fact that even 
the best of us must somehow publish ourselves to the 
world or perish. There is a strong possibility that 
many personals in the NYR, though meant truly 
enough to elicit response, are at the same time wh 
personals in other publications are: reinforcing ad 
vertisements for oneself—inexpensive means of ob- 
jectifying, making a matter of public record, an ideal 
image of the self. NYR’s Creative Man no less tha 
the Barb's superstud, “hung unbelievably right,” 
have concrete evidence that they ne, exist. ol 

































































But the terms themselves are the terms of the ad- 
vertisements that are an integral part of the back-of- 
 the-book world in which personals are generally 
found. To assert oneself personally in this environ- 
ment one has to compete in the marketplace of goods 
and services. This may not be much of a risk for 
swinging couples or superstuds, who must be willing 
to diminish themselves to objects competing in a 
world of objects. But one might expect that even an 
occasional reading of the N YR would discourage any 
tendencies toward this kind of competition. One 
would, however, be wrong. 


| am 32, beautiful, intelligent, accomplished, strong, 
wise, modest. I have much love to give vital, sensitive, 
solvent, rich adult male seeking mate. 


_ the rhetoric of advertising is the real lingua franca of 
the modern world, so that Dick Greg gory is the mirror 
image of Spiro Agnew, then all men are brothers in a 
very real sense and life against the sissy bar is not so 
- far removed after all from academe or Elaine's Man- 
- hattan saloon. There is further comfort to be taken as 
one notes the extent to which, on all cultural levels, 

the American mind appears in purely personal mat- 
ters to be trapped in an old-fashioned movie: very 


redeem the time, and short of that fairy-tale con- 
summation, nothing else matters very much. The un- 
believably-hung superstud may appear to have de- 
clined from his great original, but he, no less than the 
Creative Man, derives from Prince Charming, whose 
destiny it is to wake Sleeping Beauty to a fullness of 
loving life in which he will himself be fulfilled. And 
the appropriate decor for this wistful fabulous movie 
is the world of magic objects and services. 

You may catch the Lorelei spirit of this mythic 
world at both ends of the tabloid spectrum here, for 
instance, in the NYR: 


Swinging Affectionate Gal in early thirties with fea- 
tures and body of a Hollywood starlet and matching 
brains and imagination seeks steady relationship with 
business or professional man in late thirties or early 
forties who is both cultured and athletic: 


or here in the National Bulletin: 


N.Y. Candyland, 22. Long hair, flashing eyes, creamy 
- fair compl., desires man who will give secure life, love 
any race, 


_ These are dream girls, truly enough, fit to inhabit 
.the Bower of Bliss in Edmund Spensers Faerie 
: Queene. Yet even they cannot measure up to the 
London Love Doll, whom you may find seductively 
. displayed (in what is effectively a meta-personal) in 
“such magazines as Headquarters Detective and World 
-of Man. The London Love Doll is *an amazingly life- 
-like companion”; her dimensions are 37"-23"-36"; 
her “soft ‘fleshy’ vinyl skin seems almost real"; 










Perhaps an egalitarian might take comfort here. If 


. special guy wants to meet very special girl in order to — 


your “personal servant of pleasure" she is guaran- ifin the e we are © only loi 








teed to cure boredom and loneliness; you may dance. 
and swim with her or take her to bed since she is - 
made "just for love . . . fun, companionship and - 
wild excitement"; she may be ordered for $16.95 
from a firm in Van Nuys, California. If, as is likely,- 
she comes with a repair kit she is one answer to the 
male's quest for the Eternal Woman. : 

In the final analysis, however, the London Lov | 
Doll may have less to do with Romantic Love than 
with that promise of endless plenty that tantalizes all. : 
of us, whether we spend our idle moments with — 
Rampage or the New York Review. Unfortunately, E 
the image of abundance, whether supplied by the 
neighborhood shopping center or by the "Talking 
Shop" section of Esquire, is not the same thing as the 
experience of abundance. Where there is so much 
and in such variety, and where what one sees has the. 
poetic power to suggest an abundance extending i in- 
finitely beyond the horizon of immediate vision, the 
effect may be to aggravate one's sense of privation. 
Hence our familiar paradox. We may live in the most 
affluent society. ever, yet unless we learn to protect 
ourselves from the poetry of our environment, we 
can experience privation with an intensity possible i in 
few other cultures. One of the luxuries of affluence is 
the increased capacity for impoverished experience. 

This painful realization —his sense of having been 
induced by envious gods to expect too much— haunts 
the world of the personals. The two married execu- 
tives seeking the groovy girls, the beautiful man in- 
side and out, the swinging biker, the lady from Ore- 
gon, the anything-anyplace B-Guy, the trilingual 
satyr—all these become legendary figures in a super- 
market-wasteland in which nothing much ever hap- 
pens, despite the fact that anything could happen at 
any moment; in which whatever has happened was 
long ago found to be spoiled by its false promises. It 
is as 1f the swinging liberated sixties, out of which 
these appeals and offers come, only intensified our | 
sense of isolation and desolation in the very act of - 
breaking down traditional barriers of reticence and | 
self-denial. 

Independence and freedom, it would appear, are — 
the spiritual forms of affluence to which the corre- — 
lated form of privation is loneliness. Seen in this con- 
text, the “Personals” section becomes a branch of 
American literature in which the most familiar of © 
American dilemmas is posed once more. What if our | 
sissy bars are pure gold: if our young men are hung . 
like bulls and our women have breasts like basket- 
balls; if our cordless vibrators and Swedish movies | 
give us split seconds in eternity; if we swing in new ` 
friendships till the cows come home and our hem- | 
orrhoids finally cease to be a problem: if we dig 
Wittgenstein, Sade, Genet, Coltrane, Borges, Vonne- 
gut, Burroughs, Barthelme: if we are creative, versa- 
tile, sincere, broadminded, quiet, relaxed, liberal, 
warm, witty, cosmopolitan, discreet, ecologic, mac- 
robiotic, and astrologic. Is there | 







































































OBJECTOR 
\RRIS ISLAN 


by Steven Warner 


Look what we got here! 
. pacifist in my Marine Corps!” 


A sat down and told the bar- 
ber to cut off all my hair. Two 
ES men sitting by the wall looked 
up from their True Adventure 
magazines. The barber asked 
if r was joking and shook his 
| head when I said no. He put a 
| sheet around my neck, fiddled 
3 is clippers, and then went at it. One of the men 
by the W all asked why I was doing this, and I said I 
was being drafted the next day. He asked why I 
idn’t wait for the free haircut from Uncle Sam. 1 
old him I wanted to cheat the-hangman. He didn't 
inderstand. 
When the barber was done, I put on a baseball cap 
nd went to the library where I xeroxed a map of 
iston. I didn't doubt for a moment that I would 
nt to Fort Sam Houston for training as a medic. 
1 1967, when I abruptly quit graduate studies in 
sychology, I realized for the first time that I was go- 
ing to be drafted. I wrote the Cleveland draft board 
and requested a 1A-O classification—I would serve in 
the military, but I would not kill anyone. My reasons 
were philosophical and humanistic, had nothing to 
lo with theism, had a lot to do with the Indochina 
Var. A few.days after, I received an "Application for 
mscientious Objector Status” form which I com- 
and mailed back. A week later, I received a 
d with 1A-O typed on it. I was an official 
ientious objector exempt from bearing arms or 
g weapons training. 
e day after my haircut, I and eighty- -nine others 
nd waited for our government's next move. It 


fternoon. and we had been at the induction. 
aking te tests and ddjavinges our t bodies P 


examined. A black had fallen asleep in his chair, his 
head straight back, his mouth wide open, his breath- 
ing very loud. The sergeant in charge of the room 
stood up and told us that for the past week they had - 
been inducting men into the Marine Corps and they - 
needed six from our group. He passed out a form | 
which read: 

CHECK ONE—-( JARMY( )USMC( )NOPREFERENCE. 

I figured that since I was a CO, I had to be sent to 
the Army. So I checked ( ) NO PREFERENCE. The 
sergeant gathered the ninety forms. Eighty-seven had 
checked ( ) ARMY. Two had checked ( ) USMC, and | 
one had checked ( ) NO PREFERENCE. I had just be- | 
come a Marine. The other three Marine recruits were. 
selected by chance. One of them was the black who - 
had been sleeping with his mouth open. 

The six of us were taken into another room. Imme- . 
diately a kid wearing a synthetic leather jacket and a ~ 
1950s ducktail haircut began complaining. He wasn't . 
going into the Marines, he said. There was nothing - 
that could be done, said the sergeant. The kid sat. 
down for a second, then stood up and started crying, - 
and said he didn't care what they did to him, he 
wasn't going into the Marines. : 

The sergeant left and came back with two men 
dressed in wrinkled suits. They were “FBI agents,” 
and they were going to talk to him about the con- 
sequences of draft resistance. The kid gave out a wail 
and was escorted from the room. I saw him a couple 
of hours later, still crying and shaking his head. — 

Now I went to the sergeant and told him there 
must have been a mistake because I was a con- 
scientious objector. He smiled and asked how long I 
had been a CO. I showed him my draft card. 

The sergeant left and came back with a slender, owl- 
eyed lieutenant. He said that the fact that I was a con- 
scientious objector was, as far as the induction cent 
was concerned, only a pencil check in a small box o 
page two of one of their forms. He showed me the fo 
and indeed it was a small box. Then the lieutenan 
to check Department of Defense orders and. n 


randa for a precedent because he was not sure j 
» scientio usobjector could serve in the Marin Ke; 












^ A He returned a half hour later, a happy man. He 
-~ quoted Marine Corps Order 1306.16A, Par 6C, 16 
. Oct 1962. It was possible for a CO to be drafted into 
-= the Marine Corps. I was not going to be a medic. 

I rejoined the four others. We were taken into an- 

other room and told to stand in front of a small po- 
dium with a flag on each side. A bored-looking Air 
Force captain entered and said he would perform the 
induction and oath of allegiance ceremony. He read 
a presidential message about the importance of our 
service and then asked us to take the symbolic step 
forward. We did. Then he read the oath of allegiance 
we were to repeat after him. The oath included a line 
about obeying all legal orders, and at the time, that 
line bothered me. He asked if we understood the 
oath, and I respectfully asked him if he would repeat 
it to us once more. He read it again, then looked at 
me. I asked him if I could read it myself. While I 
studied the oath, the captain told the others that if an 
- individual chose not to take it, that person would be 
-considered a security risk and would be "peeling po- 
 tatoes for two years." 
. [told him I was afraid I couldn't take the oath. He 
. told me to step outside while he administered it to 
the other men. In the corridor, a middle-aged Red 
Cross volunteer came up to me. She smiled and 
asked if there was something wrong. I let out a gush 
of words about how I was a CO and I was being 
drafted into the Marine Corps and I just refused to 
take the oath of allegiance and I was beginning to get 
worried and this all seemed absurd. “Do what you 
think is right," she said, and smiling, she walked over 
to the New Testaments and shaving kits she would 
hand out to the draftees as they left the center. 

The captain came out and talked at me for a 
couple of minutes. He said he would indicate on a 
special form that would be part of my record that I 
had refused to take the oath. 


T came two days of 


buses and trains to Parris Is- 
land, South Carolina. At each 
stop we picked up more recruits 
and a number of MP's with 
AWOL prisoners handcuffed 
between them. The black who 
: B had been sleeping with his 
; mouth open ate nothing and spent a lot of time in the 
john. There were two "other black conscripts from 
. Cleveland —they were the ones who checked () USMC. 
. The other draftee was a middle-class kid who seemed 
even more apprehensive than I. There were also three 
< baby-faced enlistees in our group. 

.. Our Greyhound drove onto Parris Island at ten 
-that night. A few seconds after we stopped, a staff 
-sergeant wearing the Smokey Bear hat all drill in- 
.Structors wear came on the bus and said: "You're on 


















































bus like this in eight or nine weeks or ina box. ..If os 


miar understood?” / At first, y we all shoute n 


Parris Island. There are two ways to leave here: ona — 


you have any cigarettes, put them out. If you have — 
any gum, swallow it. . . You have ten seconds to get 
into that building . . . Move!” Et 

We ran across the darkness to a large, brightly lit 
room. There were long rows of tables, four feet from 
the wall, all around the room. The tables were di~- 
vided by painted lines into three-foot segments which - 
had stenciled numbers on them. The floor between 
the tables and walls was divided and numbered in 
the same way. There was an open area in the middle 
of the room. 

Someone was yelling: "Stand on a number. . 
stand on a number,” and we did. Then he was yelling 
how we were to stand: head straight up, eyes straight = 
ahead, arms straight down, both legs straight. The . 
heat of the late April day was still in the room. The 
windows were open and you could hear crick 
bugs bouncing on the screen, and a breeze moving in 
the trees. Then the ugliest voice in the world said: 
“Number 37, I wouldn't wipe my nose again if I were — 
you." I glanced down and saw that I was 65. 

Another bus deposited its passengers around the = 
tables, and it became silent again. Each wall hada ^ 0 
giant red and white sign above its windows. The sign 
said: Recruits will not carry with them any of the fol- 
lowing items when they leave this room: 


Firearms Drugs 

» Cartridges Medicines 
Explosives Aspirin 
Knives Cough Syrup 
Ice Picks Rubbing Alcohol 
Straight Razors Deodorants 
Bottles Shaving Lotion 
Brass Knuckles Prophylactics 
Cameras Combs | 
Sunglasses, Jewelry, Medals Tobacco Products . 
Playing Cards, Dice, Games Matches & Lighters 
Books & Magazines. Candy 
Pornographic Pictures Whiskey 


A staff sergeant began pacing up and down, look- 
ing us over. His regulation haircut left him almost. . 
bald, and he had an elaborate tattoo on his arm. He : 
began telling us how we were to behave from that. 
moment on. The ugly voice I had heard before was 
his—it was low and gravelly and violent. 

Recruits must stand at attention at all times. Re- 
cruits will not eyeball. Recruits will double-time ev- 
erywhere. Recruits will do nothing without per- . 
mission: they will not speak or swat bugs or wipe off 
sweat or faint without permission. Recruits will call - 
everyone, except other recruits, "Sir." Recruits will | 
never use the word “you” because “you” is a female. 
sheep and there are no ewes on Parris Island. Re 
cruits will never use the word “I” because “I” is what 
a recruit sees with, not what he calls himself. 

After every rule, the staff sergeant would say: 





















.couldn't hear us, he said. “YES, SIR!" That 
loud enough, he said. “YES, SIR!” He went 
the next rule. 
ing his speech a recruit bent over and vomited 
er one of the tables. The hundred and fifty of us 
ned to his retching. When it was quiet again, 
e staff sergeant mentioned that the next person 
who puked had better first ask for permission. 
We were told to put all of our belongings, every- 
hing we weren't wearing, on top of the table. With 
our pants’ pockets out and dangling like exposed in- 
testines, we searched through our gear while the staff 
ant read the red and white sign to us. Forbidden 
3 were to be thrown out onto the wooden floor. 
n we were done, ‘the floor was sprinkled with 
roken bottles, playing cards, cans of deodorant, 
magazines. Then the staff sergeant and five other 
Marines searched through all the piles. Still, I got by 
with a small dictionary and a pocket chess set. 
. l had just finished repacking my gear when the 
ugly voice shouted, louder than ever, "Who's the 
goddam Communist named Warner?" Before I could 
answer, someone shouted: “Here, sir!” I couldn't see 
hat was happening because the person was at the 
: other end of the room, but for three minutes the staff 
¿sergeant screamed thick streams of obscenity min- 
-gled with patriotism (“You don't love this country!) 
. and democracy (“You think you're different from the 
| . rest of us"). And the recruit was shouting back: "No, 
sir. . .No,sir. . . a mistake, sir!” The staff sergeant 
ro finished it by yelling louder still: "Shut your goddam 
| mouth! . . . Don't speak unless you're asked. Is that 
: understood?" Recruit: "Yes, sir!" 
h wd said: Ts there another Warner?” 
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e sur e was at attention as stiffly as possible. 
m - apparently spent himself on the first 
ner. A All he said was: “Why didn't you take the 


sun "before 1 tun say a word. “You goddam 
of; a. bitch! You’ re at t attention! Don’ t look at me, 


en he walked away. 1 realized that he didn’ t know 
a conscientious objector. He was shouting 
out my refusal to take the loyalty oath! 





I. the next room, a fat lance 
corporal was cutting off every- 
one’s hair with electric clip- 
pers. I had to go through the 
symbolic castration even 
though I was totally bald. Sit- 
ting on a stool across from the 
» barber's chair was a wrinkled 
| sergeant who seemed to be drunk. He was 
talking with recruits—asking where they were 
hey had any relatives i in 1 the Marine Corps— 


‘pick up our gear and follow him at the double time. 











as they lost their hair. When I sat down, the barber 
said: “Gunny, this son of a bitch wouldn’t take the 
oath.” The Gunny asked what oath, and the barber 
told him. The Gunny asked me why I had done such. 
a thing, and I said because I couldn't obey an order 
to kill. The Gunny said: "Son, I killed Japanese 
gooks. I killed Korean gooks. I killed Chinese gooks. 
I killed Asian gooks. I killed 'em all!” 

When the barber was done running the clippers . 
over my head, I ran into the next room and became. 
one of many bald recruits sitting on rows of backless 
benches. We spent the next three hours being “pro- 
cessed": fingerprinted, photographed, dog-tagged. 
We sat at rigid'attention and moved only when it was 
our turn. The anonymity was welcome, and I was 
able to straighten my head a bit. 

At three in the morning, we were led upstairs and 
told to stand in front of the empty racks (bunks) 
there. We stood at attention until five thirty. Then we 
were taken to the mess hall and issued breakfast. Our 
civilian clothing, among the green utility uniforms of 
the other recruits, shamed us. 

After the meal, we were taken to a warehouse. A 
sign above the door said that it would open at seven 
thirty, so we stood at silent attention for another 
ninety minutes. We were tired and bored and now it 
was getting warm. 

From the warehouse we collected our basic boot 
camp uniform and a sack of toiletries, towels, gym 
gear, and miscellaneous stuff. Our civilian clothing 
was mailed home. We left the warehouse wearing 
boots, baggy utility trousers, T-shirts, and a wrinkled 
utility cover (cap). Over one shoulder we carried our 
seabags packed with what felt like fifty pounds of — 
clothing and personal gear. It was ten thirty. E 

We went into a room similar to the first one we - 
had been in the previous night. Our three drill in- - 
structors entered. They walked across the room and — 
looked at us and shook their heads from side to side .. 
and smiled at each other. Gunnery Sergeant Gordon . 
was the senior drill instructor: he had a fat face and a. 
paunch that was noticeable because he walked with 
his shoulders thrown far back. Staff Sergeant Minior. 
looked like Ray Bolger and had a voice like a frog. 
Staff Sergeant Hopkinson was small and had big 
ears. | 

Gordon told half of the room, seventy of us, to. 












It was mayhem as we all bolted for the door. Just 
outside, the man in front of me tripped and fell on. 
his back. 1 tried to jump over him, but missed badly 
and I stepped squarely on his crotch. He screamed 
and I fell. I got back up, picked up my gear and con- 
tinued; he stayed there, holding himself and moan- 
ing. I never saw him again. | 

I found out much later that Marine Corps trainin; 
philosophy considers the next few minutes perhap 
the most important minutes of boot camp. We w 
to be pushed hard, and the experience was to lea 
us all shaken. The platoon v was strung out ovel 









hundred yards. Our gear was heavy, we were tired, it 
was near ninety-degree heat, we had a half mile to 
run. DI's from other platoons had been requisi- 
tioned, and a dozen of them were running alongside 
us, shouting. I ran past a half dozen recruits who 
were lying next to their seabags, gulping down air. 
The drill instructors prodded the slow runners and 
tried to yank the fallen recruits to their feet. Driving 
slowly behind us was a . Navy ambulance. 

We formed up in front of what was going to be our 
barracks. Gordon swore at us for being slow and soft. 
When the ambulance arrived and a few exhausted 
recruits crawled from it, Gordon turned on them. 
They were made to do punitive exercise: side 
straddle hops, pushups. squat thrusts ad nauseam. 


Au. a meal that few of 


us could touch, we were led 
into. another warehouse. In 
front of each of us, on top of a 
long table-platform, was a 
mound of “7-82 gear." Walk- 
. ing on the top of the table was 
a supply sergeant. He would 
name a piece of equipment, and we would hold it 
above our heads. Then he would walk along the plat- 
form checking the condition of the gear. Above our 
heads went a bucket, half a pup tent, poncho, web 
belt, canteen, mess kit, entrenching tool, knapsacks. 
The last item named was a bayonet and scabbard. At 


tion” became a reality for me. 

I was the only recruit not holding a bayonet above 
my head. The supply sergeant walked down the plat- 
form, stopped by me, and asked what the hell was 
wrong. 

"Sir, the private will not pick up the bayonet." 

"Drill Instructor Minior . . . this hog's givin’ me 
trouble." 

Minior came and stood in front of me, very close. 

"Sir, Private Warner requests permission to speak 
to the drill instructor." 

"Speak." 


the private will not bear arms. The private will. not 
pick up the bayonet because it is a weapon, sir.’ 
^ There was a silence. Then Minior said, in his frog 
... voice, “Why'd you join my Marine Corps?" 

"Sir, the private was drafted." 

After a silence: "Looks like you're not a con- 
scientious objector no more. Pick up the bayonet.” 
= I had been unwillingly taken from my home to 
help wage an unjust war. All of my basic rights had 
been taken away—the right to urinate, to drink water, 
to sit—so that these rights could be returned later as 
"wards. | had had no sleep for over thirty hours and 
ad been. ‘standing a at attention for almost fifteen. 


of my neck was becoming sunburned, my tongue 


that moment, for the first time, “conscientious objec-: 


"Sir, the private is a conscientious objector, and. 


My chest and back itched with prickly heat, the back E 






seemed thick and stuck to the roof of my mouth. 
They had severely limited my freedom, but there was 
something they could not do. 

"Sir, the private will not pick up the bayonet.” 

Gordon had walked up to us. Minior said: = 
“Gunny, look what we got here! A pacifist in my Ma- — 
rine Corps!” Gordon told me to explain myself. 

My voice was hollow in the warehouse. “Sir, the 
private believes that all men are brothers. The pri- 
vate will not kill one of his brothers because his gov- 
ernment orders him to do it. The pri. . ." 

Gordon reached out and squeezed my cheeks to- 
gether with one hand making my lips punt: 
“Enough, " he said. 

He led me out of the warehouse to company head- 
quarters. Inside, I was told to stand facing a wall, 
nose pressed against it. Gordon went to ano 
room to talk to the commanding officer. Some Ma 
rines were talking behind me. *My brother lost a leg 
in 'Nam. And this guy says he won't fight. I hate the. 
son of a bitch." Someone else said: "He's a Commu- 
nist." Then someone hit me in the kidneys—just hard 
enough to let me know that they were thinking abou 
me. It was quiet for a minute. Then I heard snicker- o 
ing and someone touched the tip of his cigarette to ^. 
the back of my arm. "m 

From then on, whenever I heard the floor creak, poo 
looked over my shoulder even though I was sup- 
posed to be at attention. The Marines behind me 
started shuffling by and giggling at the way I looked - 
at them. A chaplain entered the building and I - 
jumped, which made the Marines almost laugh out- 
loud. He asked me what was going on, and I told him 
someone had just burned my arm. Someone said: 
“Chaplain, he says he's a conscientious objector. He | 
won't pick up a bayonet . . We were just funnin. A 4 
lot of people would do worse.” we 

The chaplain had me follow him into an adjacent... 
room. He let me sit down, but shook his head when I. 
asked for a drink of water. He asked what denomina- |. 
tion I belonged to and was obviously disappointed 
when I said “Humanist.” To fill a silence, I told him I 
didn't understand the hate I was getting—less than 20. 
percent of all soldiers are infantry anyway. "It's not as 
simple as that," he said. "Even I carried a sidearm .- 
overseas." I told him I didn't think Christ would have = 
carried a sidearm. He smiled and said it wasn't as - 
simple as that. There was another long silence. After 
a time, he left the room. A PFC stuck his head in the 
door, crooked his finger at me a few times, and put 
me against the wall again. I was left alone. 

When Gordon was done, he led me to the armory, — - 
where the platoon was drawing their rifles. I stood in | 
the sun and waited. Gordon walked up to me and 
stared at the side of my face for a full two minutes. 
Then he walked away. A bit later, a chubby drill i in 
structor from another. platoon stood a few inches 
front of me ie and whisp loudly: “I wish I co 












































































. . 1 don't know who I hate more—Communists 
you. . . > I have a lot more respect for a Viet Cong 
han I do for a pig like you.’ 

fter an hour, we returned to the barracks and be- 
hat would be a daily routine. We stood at at- 
ion and shouted as loud as we could the pages of 
information from our red pocket notebooks. “SIR 
_ THE FIRST GENERAL ORDER IS. . ." 

< In the evening, an MP led me to the office of the 
company commanding officer, a first lieutenant. He 
was brief. "Private, I want as little to do with you as 
possible. You claim to be a conscientious objector; 
see if you're lyin' or not when your record book 
S in. Don't try to give conscientious objector 
s to anyone else. Consider this a warning. You've 
en warned . . . Leave." The MP led me back. 

t eight that night we were allowed to sleep. I had 
id dreams about home. I was jarred awake by Mi- 
ior kicking a trash can down the squadbay and 
Gordon pounding a steel chair with a stick. It was 
morning again, five thirty. We did punitive exercise 
or à half hour because we were slow getting up. 


T. first ten days were not 


official training days. We spent 
them filling out forms and 
being examined and tested. 
There were blocks of free time 
filed by our drill instructors. 
Most of this time was spent on 
the parade ground—a one- 
f-mile-wide expanse of asphalt covered 
racticing close-order drill. If we weren't 
were in the barracks practicing the man- 
eee over and over the information 
jooks, When the platoon worked on the 
1 "T slaved at the red notebook. 
“everyone was sick during these first days. 
we common problems were colds, blistered 
and constipation. The black who had been 
zing with his mouth open at the induction center 
- caught pneumonia. He struggled to stay with the pla- 
. toon, but eventually he collapsed. One of the young 
-enlistees from Cleveland fainted after a long run. 
Minior and Hopkinson emptied a fire extinguisher 
on him, but he didn't move. He too disappeared. 
We spent a day taking tests that were to determine 
our MOS (Military Occupational Specialty). This 
was Targely a formality: 70 percent of our platoon 
M-infantry. A puteaue are pe Mod saw 
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Eventually he called me to the stand and asked why I- 





I did well on the tests, which enraged Gordon 
When he received the scores a few weeks later, he. 
took me aside and shoved my face against the bulle 
tin board, and said: “Warner, you’re goddam smart. 
Why is your head so screwed up?” 
For a while, I had vague hopes of being dis- 
charged. A man in our platoon was found one dawn. 
lying under a fire escape with a broken leg and ankle.. 
Supposedly he was sleepwalking. He was given a 
medical discharge. Two recruits in another platoon: 
tried to escape through the swamp. They were easily. 
tracked in the mud, and they went to the brig. An-- 
other man in the same platoon was released when he. 
stuck a pencil into his eye while writing a letter 
home. A recruit just walked away one afternoon dur- 
ing close-order drill. The sun was merciless, and the 
parade ground shimmered with heat. Minior wasn't 
happy with the drilling and started us on punitive ex- 
ercise. After a few minutes, the recruit stopped, 
looked around for the nearest shade, and walked to 
it. Minior shouted, but the recruit didn't look back. I 
don't know what happened to him, but a recruit 
without a platoon would be quickly nabbed by the 
patrolling MP's. l 
Each drill instructor had his own personal cadence 
which he sang when he marched the platoon. Mi- 
nior’s cadence was pretty, Gordon’s was businesslike, 
Hopkinson’s was eclectic. In the cool of the evening, 
when many platoons were on the parade ground 
practicing close-order drill, the many cadences 
blended together into a pleasant montage of sound. 
One day Hopkinson had an idea. Instead of 
marching in the ranks where my lack of a rifle was - 
noticeable, I would march in front of the platoon, . 
carrying the guidon. It worked out fairly well for a 
while, but Gordon was uncomfortable with à con-. 
scientious objector carrying the platoon's flag and 
streamers, and I returned to my spot. 
The rifle was used in the morning session of PT. 
(Physical Training). The instructor stood on a high 
platform, with the company spread out below. 
Whenever the instructor looked at the back row, he 
saw me going through the motions empty-handed. 















































never had a rifle. Minior walked up and said: "This. 
is my unconscious objector. He won't touch a rifle." 
From then on, once or twice a week, the PT instruc- 
tor had me on top of the platform leading the rifle. 
drills in pantomime. It was all a mystery to the other 
platoons. Still, I was becoming a celebrity and get- 
ung a lot of smiles and nods in the mess hall. 
If we had been "good," that is, marched sharply, 
hadn't whispered in the ranks, yelled loud “Yes, — 
sirs!”, there was a chance of getting a cigarette after | 
our meals. When we returned to the barracks, we. 
stood ramrod straight and made not a sound. If we 
were to be rewarded, the drill instructor would sa 
"Smokers, draw one." We would shout back, and i 
had to be loud if we wanted that smoke, “SMOKERS 
W-ONE! AYE AYI | 
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1715. Cognac begins. 


The world is discovering cognac. cognac have been exported. other occupation for anyone in the 

At the same time, Jean Martell That was 243 years ago. Martell family except that of 
arrives in Cognac Country. Since then, it is difficult to creating fine cognac. 

He is beguiled by the distilling separate the history of cognac Which is probably the reason 
of brandy. from that of House of Martell. Martell cognacs are the 

By 1728, 27,000 barrels of In fact, there has been no largest-selling in the world. 


Martell. Taste history. 
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1715. Cognac begins. 


The world is discovering cognac. 
At the same time, Jean Martell 
arrives in Cognac Country. 
He is beguiled by the distilling 
of brandy. 


By 1728, 27,000 barrels of 


cognac have been exported. 
That was 243 years ago. 
Since then, it is difficult to 

separate the history of cognac 

from that of House of Martell. 
In fact, there has been no 
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other occupation for anyone in the 
Martell family except that of 
creating fine cognac. 

Which is probably the reason 
Martell cognacs are the 
largest-selling in the world. 


Martell. Taste history. 


www—V.S.0.P.—CORDON BLEU 
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istructor, we marched out of the barracks and 
ormed a smoking circle under a couple of old weep- 
ig willows. On. the word of the drill instructor, we lit 
p. We stood at attention while we smoked and pre- 
ended to be looking at the red notebooks. I'd pull 
he smoke in as deep as I could and let it out slowly. 
hose cigarettes were fair approximations of orgasm. 

. Mail was handed out in the evening. The drill in- 
ructor on duty would read the name and flick the 
tter out onto the floor. I played postal chess and 
had a half dozen games going when I began boot 
camp. Almost every mail there was a a postcard for me 
with cryptic symbols or a diagram on the back. Gor- 
don finally asked, What the hell are they? I told him, 
and he asked when I played the games. I said I 
played them in my head during the ‘day. From then 
on, whenever I made a mistake in close-order drill, 
Gordon would holler: “Hey, Unconscious, don’t be 


pay chess now!" 
B. the third week of train- 


X. ing, I was almost acclimated to 
.. Parris Island; monotony laced 
.. with petty harassment. But 
.. two unexpected things were 
N, happening. First, I was devel- 
` oping a deep fear of the North 
e i| ^ — 1 Vietnamese soldier. It was 
: pained into us over and over again—Charley was 
tough, and he was out to get us. A number of times I 
woke up trembling from a terror dream. Second, the 
. drill instructors’ opinion of me was changing. They 
began to resent unnecessary harassment of me by 
other drill instructors. They were beginning to realize 
vat I was as authentic as they. were. I was a man 
oing what I honestly thought was right. 
.. Not that we got along exceptionally well. A week 
before the rifle range, Gordon stopped our shouting 
om the red notebooks and told us to get ready for 
ur first rifle class. I ran to the drill instructor s room, 
















off. : d ne me across vile room gend 


isand obscenities which I interpreted as per- 
sion denied. I sat at the back of the room and 
ared at my red notebook. 

Occasionally we ended our afternoon PT session 
running a small obstacle course behind the bar- 
acks. The first obstacle was a straight eight-foot wall 
that was no problem for anyone. But on “the day that 
€ first ran the "confidence course"—ten elaborate 





i P up and hold on to the ums of the wall. 


ing to make me feel better. I knelt down 


remember what he said: “Listen, we're gonna have a 


bstacles requiring much rope climbing—my fear of 
ghts had burned away all of my energy. Now, on 
utine course, I was too tired to do much more - 























Minior and the PT instructor alkeis ove 
bumping and bouncing against the wall like 
against a lamp. "Whats the matte 
scious? . . . You want a ladder?” “I thir 
stand, Serg geant Minior. He won't bear arr 
won't climb walls." After a while, Minior told 
wait until everyone else had a chance at the wa 
then try it again. When my turn came up. I to 
fine running start, but still couldn't get over the wa 
Most of the platoon had finished the course ar 
formed up next to the barracks. They silently 
watched. Minior and the PT instructor sat ar 
watched my nd Eventually they told me to fal 
in. es 

I can’t say I was surprised by what happened 
Fifteen recruits whispered to me as I moved pa 


some time tying my boot and cried a little 
do everything the other recruits did becau 
conscientious objector. Call it an ego trip. ( 
natural consequence of my daily struggle with the 
DI's. Whatever—I was a hero to the people of my. 
platoon, and I had just failed. I think it was a defeat. 
for all of us. E 

The man next to me tried to make me feel better. I 


cigarette tonight . . Maybe you'll get a letter. . . 1. 
saw the menu and we're having steak for suppet 2 
And ice cream!" S 
As the days went by, the personalities. of our« 
instructors became distinct. Gordon was a rigid di 
ciplinarian and quick to call for punitive exercise, — 
but he would not allow Minior to beat recruits and 
did it only rarely himself. Minior was moody, took 
himself seriously, and had a grudge against me and. 
"Jew Boy" and a few others. Hopkinson was the © 
easiest to live with, and often gave us cigarettes and. — — 
water when we didn't expect them. He had been con- B 
scripted into a tour of DI duty even though he Was. 
just a year or so away from retirement. HER 
At the end of the first three weeks of training, we X : 
marched off to the rifle range. Ten hours each day, 
the first seven days on the range, were spent ina... 
large circle around a barrel that had dozens of. 
bullseyes painted on it. The recruits assumed the 
shooting position called out by the drill instructor 
and cocked and dry-fired their rifles at the barrel o 
bullseyes. | | 
During all these hours of snapping in, I stood ata a 
tention, staring. at my red notebook. My refi 
bear arms was starkly evident, and I might have: 
proud if I hadn't been. swamped by “the hours 
boredom and sun. Sometimes Hopkinson would talk - 
to me about the legal problems he was having. Once - 
Gordon actually smiled. at. me and asked if I didn't. 
feel like a useless piece of crap, standing around 
while the rest of the platoon was working. hard: Ono 
mastering the rifle. T told him that boot dL) m 
wouldn't last forever. |... E 
On the. afternoon of J June 2 5; 
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. [don’t know who I hate more-—Communists 
u...Ihave a lot more respect for a Viet Cong 
han I do for a pig like you.” — 

After an hour, we returned to the barracks and be- 
an what would be a daily routine. We stood at at- 
‘tention and shouted as loud as we could the pages of 
- information from our red pocket notebooks. "SIR, 
THE FIRST GENERAL ORDER IS. . ." | 

; In the evening, an MP led me to the office of the 
.. company commanding officer, a first lieutenant. He 
<- was brief. “Private, I want as little to do with you as 
. possible. You claim to be a conscientious objector; 
- we'll see if you're lyin’ or not when your record book 
- comes in. Don't try to give conscientious objector 
ideas to anyone else. Consider this a warning. You've 
been warned . . . Leave." The MP led me back. 
At eight that night we were allowed to sleep. I had 
. vivid dreams about home. I was jarred awake by Mi- 
. nior kicking a trash can down the squadbay and 
Gordon pounding a steel chair with a stick. It was 
morning again, five thirty. We did punitive exercise 
Ora half hour because we were slow getting up. 


T. first ten days were not 


official training days. We spent 
them filling out forms and 
being examined and tested. 
There were blocks of free time 
filled by our drill instructors. 
Most of this time was spent on 
uus s the parade ground—a one- 
"o mile-long, half-mile-wide expanse of asphalt covered 
[c with gravel—practicing close-order drill. If we weren’t 

marching, we were in the barracks practicing the man- 



































^ in the red notebooks. When the platoon worked on the 
manual of arms, I stared at the red notebook. 
... Almost everyone was sick during these first days. 
The most common problems were colds, blistered 
eet, and constipation. The black who had been 
eeping with his mouth open at the induction center 
. caught pneumonia. He struggled to stay with the pla- 
— toon, but eventually he collapsed. One of the young 
zs enlistees from Cleveland fainted after a long run. 
. Minior and Hopkinson emptied a fire extinguisher 
on him, but he didn’t move. He too disappeared. 
_ We spent a day taking tests that were to determine 
our MOS (Military Occupational Specialty). This 
was » largely à. A i tu 70 p of our jn 








charged. A man in our platoon was found one dawn. 


~ .. ual of arms or shouting over and over the information. 


^ were to be rewarded, the drill instructor would sa: 






I did well on the tests, which enraged Gordon 
When he received the scores a few weeks later, he 
took me aside and shoved my face against the bulle- 
tin board, and said: “Warner, you're goddam smart. 
Why is your head so screwed up?” 

For a while, I had vague hopes of being dis- 










lying under a fire escape with a broken leg and ankle... 
Supposedly he was sleepwalking. He was given a 
medical discharge. Two recruits in another platoon : 
tried to escape through the swamp. They were easily - 
tracked in the mud, and they went to the brig. An- 
other man in the same platoon was released when he 
stuck a pencil into his eye while writing a letter. 
home. A recruit just walked away one afternoon dur- 
ing close-order drill. The sun was merciless, and the 
parade ground shimmered with heat. Minior wasn't =e 
happy with the drilling and started us on punitive ex- —. 
ercise. After a few minutes, the recruit stopped, 

looked around for the nearest shade, and walked to 

it. Minior shouted, but the recruit didn't look back. I 

don't know what happened to him, but a recruit = 
without a platoon would be quickly nabbed by the OE 
patrolling MP's. ÀE 

Each drill instructor had his own Jen cadencg 
which he sang when he marched the platoon. Mi-  _ 
nior's cadence was pretty, Gordon's was businesslike, = 
Hopkinson's was eclectic. In the cool of the evening, = 
when many platoons were on the parade ground |. 
practicing close-order drill, the many cadences 
blended together into a pleasant montage of sound. 

One day Hopkinson had an idea. Instead of 
marching in the ranks where my lack of a rifle was 
noticeable, I would march in front of the platoon, 
carrying the guidon. It worked out fairly well for a 
while, but Gordon was uncomfortable with a con- = 
scientious objector carrying the platoon’s flag and 
streamers, and I returned to my spot. 

The rifle was used in the morning session of PT 
(Physical Training). The instructor stood on a high 
platform, with the company spread out below. 
Whenever the instructor looked at the back row, he 
saw me going through the motions empty-handed. 




































Eventually he called me to the stand and asked why I- E 


never had a rifle. Minior walked up and said: "This 
is my unconscious objector. He won't touch a rifle? < 
From then on, once or twice a week, the PT instruc- 
tor had me on top of the platform leading the rifle | 
drills in pantomime. It was all a mystery to the other ` 
platoons. Still, I was becoming a celebrity and get- 
ting a lot of smiles and nods in the mess hall. 

if we had been “good,” that is, marched sharpl 
hadn't whispered in the ranks, yelled loud “Ye 
sirs!”, there was a chance of getting a cigarette aft 
our meals. When we returned to the barracks, w 
stood ramrod straight and made not a sound. If W 













“Smokers, draw one.” We would shout back, and 
had to be loud if we wanted that smoke, “SMOK 
DRAW ONE! AYE AYE, SIR!” Oo DE 











h no one e knew why. Godo was sitting 
i of bullseyes watching the recruits in the 
on aim and fire at his head. He called me 
d said that Robert Kennedy had been as- 
d. I returned to my. spot in the circle and 
ed the news to the man next to me. He whis- 


bs 








while pee continued — and dry- 
ifles 














v distributed: bá Mahe, ‘and tried to 


e left the rif ifle range for seven ca of mess S du 
was a week of honest labor, with no harassment 
and all we could eat. I saw firsthand that no saltpeter 
-was put into the food. 

“=I watched the platoons of new recruits in the mess 
hall. Even when they lost their civilian clothing they 
"were recognizable because the sun had not yet 


ried and depressed, and they didn't eat much. It 
brought back unpleasant memories. 


















duty, Gordon marched us 
back to the barracks and im- 
mediately started us on two 
hours of punitive exercise. He 
sat in a chair on top of a table 
in the middle of the barracks. 
s He puffed on a cigar and 
m watched the pools of sweat growing around us. We had 
gone soft in the week of easy living, he said, and he 
.. Wanted to remind us that there were still two weeks to 
. go on Parris Island. When he thought we'd had 
nough, he had us march around the barracks with our 
nds in our pockets, whistling and strolling “like civil- 
ans.” Then, as we walked in the large circle, he or- 
ered us to start laughing. We did, and something 
funny happened. Laughter is contagious, and in a few 
seconds, we were all laughing for real. And this louder 
laughter made us laugh harder. Gordon began to 
laugh himself. We had a hard time stopping. 
.. We spent most of the last two weeks practicing our 






Once, a group of Marines administered a few hours 
proficiency tests to our company. Some of the tests 
' on the rifle and pistol, and I failed them. I was 
hough I knew they were lying, that I would 
ah and have to Eer a few weeks of 


edit to the next man and the word moved around - 


we were told. Actually the PRT was not difficult, anc 
all Marines pass it routinely four times each year 
iaeaat in comer. ed f the up im line, a 


anned the top of their heads. Their faces were har- - 


| hen we finished mess 


marching and being fitted for our dress uniforms. 














A Conscientious 


One afternoon, we spent some time marching | 
fore judges to determine which platoon was the bes 
at drill. We won, and Gordon was presenteu with I 
bronzed combat boot. 

Since the first days of boot camp, we had beer 
warned about the PRT (Physical Readiness Test) s 
would take during the last week. This would be o 
initiation into the Marine Corps, the bridge tha 
many recruits would never cross. At least that's wh 


But there are many impressionable kids in boo 
camp, and they were psyched. : 

We climbed some ropes in full gear, carried one 
another over our shoulders for a while, crawled a lot 
The drill instructors kept one eye on the proctors and 
let us cheat as much as we could, which had the ef. 
fect of making the PRT seem even more difficult. 
Then came the last hurdle: a three-mile run in full. 
gear—steel helmet, boots, pack, rifle. 

Everyone was grim. Our commanding officer, also MEE 
in full gear, ran in front of the company. Gordon was 
in front of our platoon, next to the guidon bearer. = 
We ran silently for a while. The only sounds were 
heavy breathing and boots hitting the ground. Then. 
Gordon started us on our chants: “Here we go-o! 
HERE WE GO-O! Long Road! LONG ROAD! Hard 
Road! HARD ROAD! Won't Stop! WON’T STOP! 
Gimme More! GIMME MORE! Marine Corps! MARINE 
CORPS!” 

Two or three recruits were having a hard time. 
They had run the distance many times before, but 
now they gasped for air and stumbled trying to keep 
up. Other recruits took turns carrying their rifles, 
their pack, and even their helmets. If the stragglers 
continued to fade, they were held up by the arms, __ 
even carried. For a brief moment, I found myself | . 
holding a rifle; I traded it for a pack. The point was, |. 
the platoon kept on running, and no one was left be- Pus 
hind. We had learned our lesson. | E 

When it was over, everybody was grins and back- : 
slapping. Gordon, sweating more than I had ever . 
seen before, came into the barracks and gave us a. 
small smile and said: *Marines . . . take a shower." 
It was the first time he had ever called. us that. That 
night, we sat in front of our racks and Gordon read 
to us our assigned MOS's. Two thirds of the platoon 
was 0300. I was a “broadcast journalist." One of tl 
baby-faced enlistees from Cleveland was crying- 
the evening shower as the water flowed down h 
face. He was 0300 and was scared. | 

On the afternoon before we "graduated," we re- 
turned the buckets of 7-82 gear. As we were leaving 
for the warehouse, Minior discovered there was one 
bayonet too many. He asked who was missing one 
and somebody said that it must belong to. Warnei 

Minior walked up to me and said in his frog VOR: 3 
"If I put it in your bucket, will you carry itback?. .. 
Please." I consented. 

On ul. » we graduated, Parents and relat 






















































































































e allowed to visit. After two hours. of ceremonies, 
arching, and speeches, we were given base liberty— 
r first freedom in eight weeks. I went to the library 
nd read Time magazines, I telephoned home, I en- 
joyed the luxurious privacy of a pay toilet, I gorged 
in the snack bar. I happened to walk past Gordon 
that afternoon, and as in a scene from a bad 1940s 
movie, he stopped and gave me a stiff salute. 

That night, after lights were out, Gordon paced the 








creaks of the floorboards between his sentences. 
. "n the morning you'll be. gone, and I want to say a 








* 


. You done a good job . . . Pm proud to have 
‘been your senior drill instructor. . . I really am . 
here were hard times here. There're hard times 
comin’. . . Maybe the war is wrong. Maybe we all 
don't agree with what we're supposed to do. But | 
know all of you are gonna do what you have to do 
. . . Charley is a tough soldier. Sure you're afraid of 
him. You better be afraid of him! . . . Just don't 
forget we're one hell of a lot tougher . . . Don't ever 
forget that . . . It hurts me to think that some of you 
..are gonna be dead in a few months. But some of you 
— are gonna be dead. . . A lot of Marines who slept in 
this barracks, maybe in the rack you're in right now, 
are dead. . . A lot of my recruits are dead, I know 
that. . . They listened to me talk like this on their 
last night on Parris Island, and they died a couple of 
months later . . ." 
=: He talked on for a half hour. There was none of 
< the usual whispering when he left. The next morning, 
zat 6 A.M., we boarded buses. Gordon shook hands 
with each one of us and wished us good luck. They 
=v say a man never forgets his senior drill instructor. I 
— smile when I think about Gordon—he was actually 

- crying as we boarded the Greyhounds. 

The second half of basic training was at Camp 
Geiger in Jacksonville, North Carolina. Infantry had 
. eight grim and joyless weeks in front of them. 
. Noninfantry had four weeks. All of the time was to 
be spent on weapons training. 

We arrived at Camp Geiger on Saturday and did 
.nothing over the weekend except unpack our sea- 
bags. Monday morning, three tough-looking troop 
handlers, wearing sunglasses and carrying billy clubs, 
entered our barracks. The first thing out of their 
mouth was: "Where is Warner?" I hollered and they 
came to me. One of them put the tip of his billy club 
- close to my face and yelled that he hated me and that 
I was a coward. Then he turned to the man next to 
me, who happened to be a good friend, and said: 
“Would you go out of your way to help a shit like 
him?" My friend said: "Yes, sir!” The troop handler 
asked the man on the other side of me the same 
uestion and got the same answer. He thought about 
or.a second, then told me to take my gear and find 
place to sleep. in, the le latrine “with the other 








dark squadbay and talked to us. He was not articu- — 
late, and his words came slowly. There were many - 


few things now 'cause we won't have time tomorrow — - 


E gunneny sergeant, Corps. has left its s mark on me. 





came into the barracks and told me to collect my 
back pay and get a clean uniform ready. I was being 
sent home for the customary twenty days of leave. 
The platoon left the barracks to be issued. their T82 . 
gear and rifles. I never saw any: of them again. At six 
that evening, 1 I was on an pas sipping} bourbon. 
















A. he rest of. my y military. cas 
reer "was anticlimactic. Pais 









| Bie Carpe North Starion in 1 
worked as a T | 


before I was promoted to corporal, a messa 
from Washington saying that a. mistake h 
made in assigning me the MOS of journalist : 
refused to kill and therefore could not be trusted. My AN 
MOS was changed to “clerk,” and I spent the restof 
my tour, almost a year, as a librarian. I was honor- T 
ably discharged on April 29, 1970. CX 
I recently sent a letter to Marine Corps Headquar- x 
ters asking how many 1A-O's have served in the — 
Corps, but never received an answer. Pm sure there. 
were others. Marine Corps Order 1306.16A, Par 6C, — 
16 Oct 1962 has been rescinded however. And. the 
Marine Corps is no longer drafting recruits, so it will |. 
be a while before another 1A-O visits Parris Island. 
I went through boot camp without any scars be- 
cause I was five years older than the average recruit, 
I was a college graduate, which is a rarity for enlisted 
Marines, I was intelligent and verbal, I could meet 
the physical demands, and my drill instructors were 
mature and humane men. I wonder if other 1A-O's 
were as fortunate. | 
Now that it's over, I can actually say I was lucky to 
have been drafted into the Marine Corps. Few men 
have had the opportunity I had to live a com- 
mitment. My responsibility toward the men of the 
platoon was considerable. I was a symbol of what .. 
they could do if they wanted to. I was a symbol of | 
our right to dissent. If I had given in and taken up a 
rifle, the system would have defeated all of us and 
think even the drill instructors would have been di: 
appointed. ur 
Some of the men from the platoon are dea : 
maybe a few have forgotten me. But I think most will a 
remember the conscientious objector who. went - 
through boot camp with them. To that extent at least, X 
I made a mark on the Marine Corps. | | 
For all of its faults, the Marine. Corps: 
honorable service. Maybe I wasn't prou 
uniform, but I was never ashamed. If m: 
serve in the military, I hope he serves in 
States Marine Corps, like his father. Ti 

























IN THE TOILS 
OF THE LAW - 


1 jury duty, everyone tries hard to be fair; 
some try hard to be fair to the defendant, 
some to the plaintiff. 


eople seem to want to pigeonhole them- 

ives (Tm ‘into’ this, I'm ‘into’ that"), and 

e anciently universal experiences like get- 

ed or having a child, like voting or jury 

uty, acquire a kind of poignancy. We hardly believe 
that our vote will count, we wonder whether the 
world will wind up uninhabitable for the child, but 


«Still we do vote with a rueful fervor, and look at new 
|. babies with undimmed tenderness, because these old 
|... humane responsibilities-who knows what will be- 
| «come of them? 


_ Jury duty. Here one sits listening to evidence: 
humbs up for a witness or thumbs down. It's unex- 
pectedly moving, everybody tries so hard to be fair; 
for their two weeks of duty people really try to be 
better than themselves. In Manhattan, 1800 are 
called each week from the voters' rolls. A third of 
hem show up and qualify, this third being divided at 
later date into three groups of 200, one for the State 
reme Court of New York County, one for the 
minal Court, and one for the Civil Court. I was 
the Civil Court, 111 Centre Street, right across 
he building is relatively modern, the chairs are 
ipholstered as in an airport lounge, and the group of 
‘00 faces forward like a school of fish, waiting for the 
oll to be called. It's very much like waiting six or 
n hours a day for an unscheduled flight to take 
People read, watch the clock, strike up a conver- 
ation, dictate business letters into the pay tele- 
nes. When I served, one man in a booth was 
ting, “TIl knock your teeth down your throat! I 

nt to hear, I don't want to know!" 
men are exempt from jury duty if they wish to 
'use of their sensibilities, their menstrual deli- 


by Edward Hoagland 


won't miss them, and people who are at loose end: 
and welcome the change. Some look extremely busy 
too, rush right to the office when given a chance and 
otherwise sit at the tables at the front of the room, 
trying to keep up with their work. They'll write pay 
roll checks, glancing to see if you notice how impor- 
tant they are; or pore over statistical charts, or over. 
contact sheets with a magnifying glass, if they are in 
public relations, to pick the best pictures of clients. 
Once in a while a clerk emerges to rotate a lottery 
box and draw names of jurors, who go into one of the. 
challenge rooms—six jurors, six alternates—to be in- 
terviewed by the plaintiffs and defendant's lawyers. 
In civil cases, unless the damages asked are large, the 
jury has only six members, only five of whom must: 
agree on a decision, and since no one is going to be 
sentenced to jail, the evidence for a decision need 
merely seem “preponderant,” not “beyond a reason- 
able doubt.” Selecting a jury is the last little battle of | 
nerves for the opposing attorneys. By now they know - 
who will testify, have obtained pretrial depositions, — 
and this completes the "hand" which each of them — 
holds. Generally they think they know what will hap- _ 
pen, and they settle the case either before the hearing _ 
starts or out of the jury’s earshot, with the judge's 
help, during the hearing to save time and costs. - 
Seeing a good sober jury waiting to hear them at- - 
tempt to justify a bad case greases the wheels. — 
In the challenge room, though, the momentum of- 
confrontation goes on. With a crowded court calen- - 
dar, the judge in these civil cases is not present as a 
rule. It's a small room; there's an opportunity for the 
lawyers to be folksy or emotional in ways not per- 
mitted to them later on. For instance, the plaintiff 
attorney in asking the jurors again and again if the 
"can convert pain and suffering into dollars an 
cents" is preparing the ground for his more closel 
supervised presentation in court. By asking them 
they own any stock in an insurance company he ca: 
get across the intelligence, which is verboten othe 
wise, that not the humble "defendant" but some cor 
poration is going to have to pick up the tab. His op 
ponent will object if he tells too many jokes and 
too many friends, but both seek not so muc 


pathetic jury as a jury that is flushec 





rudge-holders, a jury dependably ready to give ev- 
rybody "his day in court"—a phrase we heard over 
and over. The questioning we were subjected to was 
30 polite as to be almost apologetic, however, be- 


cause of the danger of unwittingly offending any of 


the jurors who remained. It was hard work for these 
lawyers, having to size up a series of strangers in a 
few minutes on the basis of some monosyllabic an- 
swers and each fellow’s face, profession, and listed 
address. Everybody was on best behavior, the jurors 


too, because the procedure so much resembled a job 


interview. 
© The six alternates sat listening. The lawyers could 
ook at them and draw any conclusions about charac- 
ter they wished but could not question any of them 
-until a sitting juror had been challenged, or know in 
.advance which one of the alternates would be 
brought forward first. Each person was asked about 
.his work, about any special knowledge or honest bias 
he might have concerning cases of the same kind or 
any lawsuits he may have been involved in himself at 
‘one time. Some questions were probably partly de- 
'signed to educate us in the disciplines of objectivity, 
dest we think it was all too easy—one or two lawyers 
< made an effort actually to educate us in the majesty 
- of the law, since, as they said, the judges sometimes 
-are “dingbats” and do not We were told there 
= should be no opprobrium attached to being excused, 
"that we must not simply assume a perfect impartial- 
ity in ourselves but should help them examine us. 
- Jailhouse advocates, or Spartan souls who might se- 
-. eretly believe that the injured party should swallow 
= his misfortune and grin and bear a stroke of bad 
< luck, of course were to be avoided, along with the 
- mingy, the flippant, the scornful, the grieved, and the 
wronged; and men who might want to redistribute 


.. the wealth of the world by finding for the plaintiff, or 


‘who might not limit their deliberations to deciding 
the facts of the case, accepting the judge’s inter- 
pretation of the law as the law. We were told that our 
common sense and experience of life were what was 
` wanted, to sift out the likelihood of what we heard. 
. Most dismissals occurred just because of a lawyer’s 
. hunch-his not liking the cut of a juror's mouth, or 
figuring the percentages as baseball managers do. 
After the first day, waiting in the airport lounge— 
looking ahead to two weeks of that—there wasn't 
anybody who didn't want to get on a case. Even lis- 
tening silently as an alternate in the challenge room 
was a relief. I dressed in a suit and tie and. got my 
shoes shined. I'd been afraid that when I said I was a 
ovelist, no lawyer would have me, on the theory 
hat novelists favor the underdog, but on the con- 
trary, I was accepted every time. Apparently a novel- 
ist was considered ideal, having no allegiances at all, 
o. expertise, no professional link to the workaday 
d. I stutter and had supposed, too, that that 
ld lisqualify me—I saw homosexuals disqualified 
their. mannerisms gave them away. But, 
ter in its way is. as suspicione 


an ailment as homosexuality or alcoholism, these 


lawyers did not think it so. What they seemed to- 2 


want was simply a balanced group, because when a 
jury gets down to arguing, there's no telling where its 


leadership will arise. The rich man from Sutton Place _ i 


whom the plaintiffs lawyer had almost dismissed, . 
fearing he'd favor the powers that be, might turn ou 
to be a fighting liberal whose idea of what constitute: 
proper damages is very much higher than what the 
machinist who sits next to him had in mind. In on 
case I heard about, a woman was clonked. by a 
Christmas tree in a department store and the juro 
whose salary was lowest suggested awarding | her $50 
and the man who earned the most, $50,000 (the 
rounded it off to $1500). This is the kind of case tha 
Sancho Panza did so well on when he was 
governor of Isle Barataria, and as I was questione 
about my ud and, — locking into 


was resolve to d to be fair. : 

We'd struck up shipboard friendships: by 
There was a babbling camaraderie in the jury po 
and for lunch we plunged into that old eclipsed eth 
nic New York near City Hall—Chinese roast ducks 
hanging in the butcher's windows on Mulberry Street. 
and next door an Italian store selling religious can- 
dles—like the melting pot of story and song. We ate 
at Cucina Luna and Giambone's. Eating at Pi 
Ching's, we watched whole pigs, blanched white, de 
livered at the door. We watched an Oriental funera 


with Madame Nhu, the director, waving the limou-- VASA 
sines on. The deceased's picture, heaped with fow- 
ers, was in the lead car, and all his beautiful daugh- = - 
ters wept with faces disordered and their long black — 


hair streaming down. 


s an alternate I sat in on the challenges for. ado 
rent-a-car case, with four lawyers represent- 


ing the different parties, each of whom- 

liked to hear himself talk. The theme was that we. 
were all New Yorkers and therefore streetwise and 
no fools. The senior fellow seemed to think that all 
his years of trying these negligence penny-ante a 
fairs had made him a very good lawyer indee 
whereas my impression was that the reason he was 
still trying them after so many years was that he was 
rather bad. Then the same afternoon I got on a jui 
to hear the case of a cleaning woman of sixty-four, 
who had slipped on the floor of a Harlem. ballroom: E 
in 1967 and broken her ankle. uc 

Before the trial had gotten very far, the p proce d- 
ings were interrupted while motions were hea: 
another case, and we sat alone in a jury room 
ing reading material, obeying the injunctior 
not discuss the case, until we were call 
thanked pleasantly by the judg 


: who stand. andy wait.’ .He 8 























berative body, passive as we were, had pres- 
settlement. It was for $750, a low figure to me 
urt attendant told me there had been some le- 
zin the plaintiff's case), but some of the other 
$ thought she'd deserved no money at all. They 
e trying to be fair to the ballroom man. That's 
iat these disputes boiled down to: one juror trying 
o be fair to one person, another to another. 
. Friday of the first week I got on a jury to hear the 
ght of a woman who had been standing at the 
of a bus and had been thrown forward and in- 
en she stooped after some change that had 
rom her purse. The bus company's lawyer 
jovial, ruddy sort. “Anybody here have a bone 
ick with our New York City buses?” We all 
laughed and said no, that we were capable of sending 
her away without any award if she couldn’t prove 
negligence, but he settled with her attorney immedi- 
ately, within minutes after we'd left the challenge 
- (These attorneys did not necessarily run to 
. There was a lawyer for the Transit Authority 
ho houted like William Kunstler—five times the 
judge had an officer ask him to sit down, and once he 
(Hüeatened to have the poor chap bound to his chair.) 
< -> With cases in progress all over the building, the 
MM jury pool had thinned out so that no sooner were we 
"^ < dropped back into it than our names were called 
4, once again. Even one noteworthy white-haired fellow 
-. Who was wearing a red velvet jump suit, a dragon- 
-= Colored coat, and a gold talisman dangling on a 
chain had some cases to talk about. 

Uo Lunches. 
(o Viewing two books and finding that I could concen- 
-> trate on them in the midst of the hubbub better than 
- I might have under easier circumstances at home. 

My ticket was drawn for another case. A woman 
carrying a one-year-old child had been knocked 
<= down (or said she had) by a parked car that suddenly 
backed up. Her attorney was a fighting machine, a 
hghting bantam—put him in a room and he would 
fight. His face in its heavy head flushed dark; one 
ould see him as a child having temper tantrums. 
mbative as he was, when he wasn’t raging he ex- 
ded geniality—genuinely wanted to be liked. Warm 
















: ally. He was another of these very experienced attor- 
_heys working for a contingency fee and sure that by 
-now in his career he knew a great deal about human 
“nature and how to manipulate it, though in fact there 
. Was clearly some disastrous flaw in his judgment of 
—. people that he would never suspect or discover. Call 
him Fein (not his name). 
lis adversary—a word he used with a smile, in- 


.not like to fight. A ruined, short-nosed, Irish 
drinker with a big seedy body, a bloated face, he held 

s hands tightly clasped to his chest, or pushed them 
vn hard on the table to keep them from shaking. 
could no longer look anyone in the eye, not even 
Jury, and instead. cast his gaze forlornly heaven- 


. walks in the Civic Center. I was re- . 


and then hot. Warm and hot. He whispered forensic- 


ducing Mr. Lahey (not Ais name)—was a man who 





























ward when he made his summation, which, since his 
glasses magnified his pupils, was quite distressing 
Besides feeling for him, I had the impression that he 
had not been a bad advocate in the beginning. As it 
was, he scarcely spoke in the challenge room, only: 
shook his head when he wished to object to the other 
man's tactics. "You object?" Fein asked. Lahey nod- 
ded. Fein seemed fond of him nevertheless, with that 
affection that compulsive gladiators have for oppo- 
nents who furnish the chance for a tussle, though his 
face lost its winning smile and flushed pugnaciously 
whenever he looked from us to him. 

Lahey, who really seemed to know a little more 
law, so that even his minimal, unhappy, purely de- 
fensive efforts had some effect, did not return this 
friendship; even asking us questions was bur- 
densome to him. Fein was going on and on un- 
impeded in the challenge room, where the judge 
wouldn't intervene, about the suffering of this- 
mother and tiny child—“But we don't want sympa- 
thy?” he said. “No,” Lahey snickered. “You just want 
cash." Fein, flushing plum-red, told us in an almost | 
permissibly roundabout fashion that Lahey wasn’t - 
the insurance company’s regular representative but 
just an “off-counsel.” 

He challenged a director of CIT, who may have 
been the richest man in the whole jury pool, and ex- 
ercised another hunch or two, then got around to 
asking about insurance stocks. Two of us, an IBM - 
man and I, put up our hands as holders of bits of 
ITT, which has insurance interests. Lahey objected, . 
however, silently shaking his head, to everyone being ee 











st off the jury whose connection with the industry 
as as slender as that. They went upstairs so the 
idge could rule. The judge ruled for Lahey, appar- 
ently, and told them that only one of the two of us 
could now be challenged on peremptory grounds; so 
Fein had to choose. He looked back and forth. The 
IBM man wore a rep tie and had hair that was as 





jury so I laid on my lap the books I was reviewing, 
which had identifying labels on them from the New 
York Times, figuring that a plaintiffs attorney, if he 
had to choose between IBM and the Times, would 
pick the Times. That's what he did, looking 
sheepishly but dramatically at me and stressing that I 
must be fair enough to ignore the resentment a juror 
is likely to feel toward a lawyer who wants him off 
the jury. 

< So our jury consisted of me, a black bus driver who 
looked like Flip Wilson, a well-dressed real estate 
man who was carrying the Wall Street Journal and 
reading a skiing magazine, a brogue-speaking retired 
bank teller ("paying teller"), who said that he'd 
- worked his way up at the bank from sweeping the 
< floor, a cabdriver, formerly a bartender, who looked 
-Jike the map of New York and had lived all over it 
and was a philosopher, and a headwaiter. 











































he court attendant who led us upstairs was 
chuckling because he'd fixed the judge's 
ur wagon at lunch. The judge had sent him out 
_ for a sandwich and coffee, and in order to teach him 
not to do that again, he'd brought back two sand- 
--wiches instead of one, the wrong kind of sandwiches, 
. and no cream in the coffee. He was a limping vet- 
. eran. The judge was an adequate little man who 
. sometimes stood up, as lawyers do, in order to speak. 
- His mode with the jury was like that of an optome- 
-trist explaining something to a customer. He was a 
stickler but always polite to the other participants 
too, though his job seemed perhaps to have lost its 
interest for him. Basically, no doubt, he was an impa- 
‘tient man, but by sixty had mastered this by hedging 
himself in with the precision of his job, by cramming 
his face with exaggeratedly pleasant expressions in- 
stead of scowling, and by whispering instructions as 
quietly as possible when he wanted to shout. 

. The plaintiff, being questioned about events that 
had occurred two years ago, screwed up her face and 
squinted determinedly when cross-examined, making 
a decided distinction between the lawyer who was 
working for her and the lawyer opposed. She was 
est Indian, dark, in her early thirties, not so much 
retty as sensuous-looking, with an odalisque's walk 
nd a thick coif of hair. Her baby, now three years 
ld, was with her, asleep, snoring softly on a court 
h. She compressed her lips with the force of her 
Itration. after each answer she gave, and like 
ndant—who was a private security guard, 





black and neat as his shoes. I wanted to stay on the 
that she'd gone to the doctor seventeen times for her 


treatment of her shoulders and neck, and had taken. 


_ knife, Meaning i his. -pistol = exaggerated f facial expressions as if we o 












and handcuffs m in courte had probably bee 
coached. They each bumbled in their testimony; 
however, and since the six of us on the jury turned _ 
out to be divided evenly, three against three, as to. — 
whom to believe, we kept reverting to those bungles phe 

She said that in crossing a street empty of tr: 
she had walked behind his parked car, which lurct 
back abruptly, knocking her screaming onto the side 
walk and throwing the child out of her arms. She said 





















contusions and for medication, massages and heat 


the baby ten times. But she hadn't had X rays, and 
she'd walked directly home to her other children and 
not gone to the hospital for emergency treatment. 
right away. Her main mistake was to tell us that 
she'd not heard the car's engine and that she “would 
have" if it had been running. How could 
been hit if the motor wasn't running? Th 
case right there, said the jurors who wer 
insurance company was going to be bilked. 

The man said that while it was true that. he was si 
ting in his car at the whecl. he had not started it and 
the car did not move. The first thing he knew. out of o 07 
the blue, this lady rapped on his door claiming. that |. 
she was bleeding and that he'd backed into her; | 
maybe, he said, she'd tripped on the curb. His blun- ie 
der, which struck me as less a matter of verbiage than 
of veracity, was to give conflicting accounts of the — 
distance he was from the nearest parked car. The a 
enue stretched downhill, and at first he said that ł e 
had plenty of room even just to coast away from — 
where he was without backing up if he'd wanted to. 
move. Then it turned out that there was a car imme- - 
diately in front of him. He was not a licensed driver, 
had only a learner's permit, and was driving without. >>> 
the licensed chaperon required by law. When the — = 
woman knocked on the door of his car to claim that = © 
he'd hit her (she'd said that he'd gotten hastily out of — 
his car as soon as she screamed), he gave her his 
name and address, offered to drive her to a hospital, = 
and then went across the street to get the girlfriend = 
whom he had been visiting as a witness; but the two : 
of them had since broken up and she wasn't in court.: 

Fein at one point managed to inform us that La- 
hey had been afraid the defendant himself wouldn 
put in an appearance, but instead his own client 
doctor was absent, so that Fein, who had been asking 
$10,000 damages each for the mother and child, felt 
it best to reduce his claim for the child’s sufferings to 
$4000. He was asking $1000 additionally for the hus- | 
band’s loss of “consortium and services,” which he 
gave us to understand meant sexual intercourse; the 
judge in his charge enlarged it to include “fellow- 
ship.” The stenographer, a mannered young man 
with a Roman haircut, had completely forgotten 1 
come back after lunch to transcribe the charge 
had to be summoned. The charge was. a goo 
scientious one, however, and no longer m 
























































rs from the UN. I'd come to like both Fein 
idge—Fein as a next-door neighbor whose 
> smoke one would share, along with his 
his kids and their attainments, his delight in 
ship that bridged arguments. He tried to fasten 
es to his as he summed up, speaking as 
arsely as though the trial had lasted for weeks, let- 
£ his voice sink and rise. 
Then we were alone. We settled around the long 
able, designed for a jury of twelve, in postures 
rately casual, as if we expected to battle a bit, 
y movie juries do. The man who had been 
| the skiing magazine had dressed in loafers 
inos and a sport jacket today, and in educated 
he took the lead. He said the woman hadn't 
anized her thoughts and her case properly. Other- 
ise she wouldn't have made the mistake of saying 
iat the car which supposedly hit her wasn't run- 
ing—if your case isn't organized properly you don't 
deserve to win it. He had property on Long Island 
nd in Vermont and insurance premiums were too 
igh. Also why didn't the street fill up with witnesses 
if she had screamed? 
. The peppy paying teller, an endearing fellow, 
didn't like the idea of paying out money on the un- 
... substantiated word of a woman without enough 
.. Sense to get X rays. He regarded the gun and hand- 
-cuffs that the driver wore as a sort of character ref- 
erence, too, because in his line of work such licensed 
guards were reliable. He and the cabbie had been at 
home with each other all along, being nearly contem- 
|... peraries, telling jokes to each other during every re- 
. cess, he in an Abbey Theatre brogue and the cabbie 
. im the accents of the Lower East Side; but the cabbie, 
_ like me, though we didn't actually come out and say 
-© S0, had been leery of the pistol and cuffs. The cabbie 
-had lived in East New York, where the accident had 
^occurred—just as he'd lived in every other known 
“neighborhood at one time—and he explained to the 
man who was relaxing in chinos that the neighbor- 
ood was very tough and didn't fill up with witnesses 
ust because a girl screamed. 
teller suggested that the girl had been jay- 
ng. The cabbie and I stressed that the driver 
as driving illegally, didn't know how to drive in the 
first place, and that apart from his driving abilities 
we had difficulty believing him—did they really think 
‘that this woman had stumbled on the curb, skinned 
herself, and simply looked around for the nearest 
person in a parked car to sue? If this character saw he 
was being set up like that, why hadn't he called the 
olice? But we want justice here, said the teller; one- 
-one testimony was no proof, and he was doubtful 
of her. I said that nobody was going to jail, no one 
was going to be fined, this was a civil case in which 
he evidence need only be preponderant. 
The bus driver, who was wary, alone with these 
"white men, and had already been hearing some 
s about “witch doctors” in reference to the West 
ian, had postponed giving his views. Now, ner- 




























































partly involved; we had the confidence and expertise 













































vously, speaking faster, edging into a positior 
sympathy with the woman, he raised the interesti 
question, Why would this tough guy with his pisto 
and cuffs meekly hand over his name and addres 
and learner’s permit to a woman who without reaso 
tapped on his window for the plain purpose of vic 






timizing.him in a fraud? Why would he do this i 
hadn't hit her? | 


The headwaiter, having waited us out, now sa 
heatedly that he didn't trust any woman—jus 
wouldn't believe her—that he “just used them an 
discarded them." He made a tossing motion lik 
throwing a piece of toilet paper into the john. F 
putative allies were a little bit taken aback, and I sa 
(since I was providing the heat on our side) that i 
he'd told that to the lawyers downstairs, he wouldn' 
be here. He was a stiff, large, unusual man, a Ger 
man, who pinned his ears tight to his head with the 
temple pieces of his glasses. In the challenge room. 
he'd seemed like something of a caricature to me. 
When asked by the lawyers if he could drive, he an 
swered that he drove “only in Germany" and that as- 


a European he always accepted authority. E 


e were released at five because the judge. 

had a dental appointment. Arriving again. 

at ten the next morning, we found our-. 
selves still lined up three to three. Just as the cabbie. 
philosopher was more effective in arguing with the ` 
teller, I was best with the man who was relaxing this . 
week in his chinos, being the same age and from a © 
background that he considered comparable to his . 
own. He put his Time magazine and Wall Street - 
Journal on the table, and I countered with my review . 
books with their New York Times labels. He com- > 
plained in accents I remembered from prep school . 
about the amount Fein would receive from any set- 
tlement we gave to the woman, and I brought in how 
much these insurance lawyers were paid in a state 
like New York which lacks no-fault insurance. All of 
us recapitulated our reasoning. As the time passed 
though, our side turned out to be more solidly 
aligned. For one thing, our sympathies were at least 


of two professional drivers stiffening our will; and 
the headwaiter in his black suit began to lapse into 
what might best be described as psychodrama. H 
said the reason he never believed any woman w: 
that once one had accused him of indecent exposure, 
"showing his peeno"—and thereupon began to imi- 
tate masturbation in a vigorous way. He stood up too 
and paced, though there was no room for pacing, and 
showed the placement of a hernia scar that he ha 
the hernia having occurred while he was waiting on 
governor's party of eight with heavy silver servic 
and had tried to carry the entire main course on or 
tray in order to spread it out all at once in the gra 
est and swiftest fashion. _ n abel 
Other people also spoke personally. 










river, who was still wary of what one of the rest of 
s might say, with both the plaintiff and defendant 
Negroes, mentioned times when fakers on the street 
had tried to stage incidents by which to sue him, 
making it plain that this story did not strike him as of 
the same kind. The cabbie had once hit a girl on 
roller skates while hurrying home for Rosh Hasha- 
nah services on the Lower East Side. The. retired 
teller had ten grandchildren, he wanted us to know 









which no one had thought; he was a dear; he simply 
was not used to giving out money so freely. The fel- 
low in chinos told us about a friend of his who had 
driven down Park Avenue drunk one night and hit 
three policemen. Although he was insured for 
$500,000, the jury awarded them $1.3 million and he 









five minutes actually helping the woman at the scene 
Af we had been witnesses, were invested with the sol- 
emnity of the law and were spending what added up 
-to five hours in these deliberations. 
. But the night's sleep had made my friend the skier 
..more amenable. Breaking the solidarity of his side, 
he offered to let the woman have $1000, not because 
. he believed her but as a compromise. Pd suggested 
$2000 for her and $1000 for the child, the cabbie had 
said $2000 and $500, and the bus driver $1500 and 
$500. I said that if there had been any independent 
medical evidence, we'd probably be asking for more 
and that if we had wanted to bargain we could have 
walked in suggesting a figure double what we were 
ready to settle for. Her lawyer, after all, had first 
asked for ten times what we had in mind. 

Now the cabbie really came into his own. In luck- 
ier days he hàd managed a taxi company operating 
450 cabs, and in that soothing manner of his he be- 
gan to recount the details of a dozen, two dozen, 
.. three dozen accident cases out of the countless assort- 
- ment he'd dealt with, saying that the standard out-of- 
court settlement was five or six times the doctor's 
-bills, saying that he was convinced an accident had 
- occurred, that the learner-driver, scared because he 
‘was driving illegally, had begun by lying in his report 
o the police and was lying still. With the broad hos- 
.pitable benignity of the old melting pot, for an hour 
-or more he kept quietly filling in every silence with 
authentic street stories about New York accidents, 
making it all seem less exceptional to us, bringing it 
- into perspective as a business risk for the companies 
involved. For every three cabs in a fleet, he said, 
-$100 a week in insurance money was set aside to pay 
claims like this. In counterpoint to him, and maybe 
Imost as effective in reducing the resistance of the 
-other side, the headwaiter in his violinist's suit was 
striding along one wall of the narrow room doing 
“unaccompanied sonatas in a hollow voice of a sort 
hat might have been interesting to scientists on the 
her side of one-way glass. It was an interior mono- 
not without pathos. No, he wouldn’t give any 
| van award. | 







































(the cabbie had six), and was not an unfeeling man— - 
baby didn't need money for candy and shouk 


:was bankrupted. All of us, who might not have spent - 

















The man relaxing in chinos, being a good fellow, — 
agreed to come up to $2000 if we who were above 

would come down. We did on condition that the 

teller would not require us to go lower. He was the 

foreman—the foreman is simply the man assigned to 
Seat Number l—and remained wholeheartedly. ——.— 
against any money being paid out. We recognized. ~ 
that in a practical sense we were a five-man, nota — 
six-man, jury, and that unanimity would be required. — — 
The man in chinos observed sarcastically that the > 





more receive a payment than the husband. 
claimed he hadn't been able to screw his wife fo 
couple of weeks. But I said that the baby ha 
like anyone else, that you didn't have to be voting 
age to suffer (the judge had refused to allow Fein to. 
claim “psychic scars"). I said my first memory was 0 
a train wreck, but didn't add that the mem 
seemed rather a happy one, because we were deba! 
ing now, trying to score points, not even pretending : 
to listen to one another judiciously. UIS 
The cabbie kept talking that legendary, b SIS 
hearted, big-city talk about every man gettinpa ^ 
break, about generosity, a New York open to the = = 
masses of an older world. It was an unequal contest. = 0 = 
By bringing in his six grandchildren he got the teller -> 
started again on his ten, and, by and by, the teller 
gave in, first to the extent of $1000, then $1500, then - 
$2000. He was so exasperated he wanted to give half - 7 
of it to the child just to spite the mother, and I, still — 
resenting Fein's attempt to dismiss me from the jury, = — 
just as Fein had suspected I would, thought that- 
sounded good because the cabbie had told us lawyers 
got less of a cut from money awarded to minors. The 
man in chinos shrugged and went along; so that we'd 
reached our decision. We patted each other, brothers 
after the struggle. “No!” said the headwaiter firmly 
in court when we were polled, not so ready to 
knuckle under as l'd imagined. 















The last day or two, the jury pool swelled again to 
the original crowd of two hundred; people sitting in 
téte-à-tétes chatting. When a new case was called, . 
nobody except the postmen and Transit Authority 
employees wanted to take the chance of being chosen . 
for it and perhaps held over. One man told the law- . 
yers that, frankly, he was sick and tired of hearing- 
about auto accidents. I raised my hand and said I. 
owned some ITT shares and would thus be biased in. - 
favor of the insurance company. There wasa sense of — 
satisfaction, repletion, at having seen some action, — 
done some service. 

I got home that Friday with a stamped receipt for — 
ten days’ work at $12 a day, and found in my maila. _ 
stringent official warning that I must appear immedi- . 
ately at New York's County Court House to explain . 
why I hadn't shown up when called for jury duty and 
why contempt proceedings should not therefore. be 
instituted against me. My. answering s lu 
ciously righteous. O . 








te controversy over why children in the inner-city 
201s show such low educational achievement has 
een examined in several recent issues of The Atlan- 
c. In the September, 1971, Atlantic, R. J. Herrn- 
stein summarized the position of psychologists and 
thers who believe that heredity is substantially more 
aportant than environment in determining intelli- 
ence, as measured by IQ tests. In its issue of De- 
cember, 1971, The Atlantic published a number of 
p. letters (the correspondents included sociologists, an- 
-. thropologists,' economists, educators, and a few Psy- 
. chologists) taking issue with Professor Herrnstein’s 
article. Many of those who wrote maintained that 
environmental factors, rather than any genetic defi- 
cit, explain the poor performance of lower-class in- 
ner-city children. 

A third position held by linguists and many anthro- 
` pologists locates the problem not in the children, but in 
-the relations between them and the school system. This 
- position holds that inner-city children do not necessar- 

ily have inferior mothers, language, or experience, but 
-. that the language, family style, and ways of living of 
 inner-city children are significantly different from the 

- standard culture of the classroom, and that this differ- 
- ence is not always properly understood by teachers and 
psychologists. Linguists believe that we must begin to 
adapt our school system to the language and learning 
les of the majority in the inner-city schools. They ar- 
—. gue that everyone has the right to learn the standard 
- languages and culture in reading and writing (and 
. speaking, if they are so inclined); but this is the end re- 
sult, not the beginning of the educational process. They 
do not believe that the standard language is the only 
medium in which teaching and learning can take place, 
that the first step in education is to convert all first- 
ders to replicas of white middle-class suburban chil- 




















r article grew out of my own attempt to state the 
istic position on these issues at a Georgetown 
Round Table in 1968. While psychologists are obvi- 
ously divided, linguists find (somewhat to their own 
prise) that they all agree. My own statement here is 
d on research carried out in South Central Harlem 
165 to 1968 by a team of two white and two 
igators, supported » the e Office of Educa- 





by William Labov 












































tion. Our aim was to describe the differences between 
the standard English of the classroom and the vernacu- 
lar language used by members of the street culture. We 
carried out long-term participant-observation with a 
number of black adolescent peer groups: the Jets, the 
Cobras, the Thunderbirds, the Aces, the Oscar Broth- 
ers. Their dialect will be referred to below as the Black 
English Vernacular (BEV). It is a remarkably con- ` 
sistent grammar, essentially the same as that found in _ 
other cities: Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans. It is 
important to note that this Black English Vernacular 
is only a small part of what might be called "Black 
English." Black Americans do not, of course, speak a. - 
single dialect, but a wide range of language forms that 

cover the continuum between this vernacular and the 
most formal literary English. —W. L. 


n the past decade, a great deal of federally spon- 
sored research has been devoted to the educa- 
tional problems of children in ghetto schools. To 

account for the poor performance of children in these 
schools, educational psychologists have tried to dis- — 
cover what kind of disadvantage or defect the chil- — . 
dren are suffering from. The viewpoint which has = 
been widely accepted and used as the basis for large- - 
scale intervention programs is that the children show . 
a cultural deficit as a result of an impoverished envi- © 
ronment in their early years. A great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to language. In this area, the 
deficit theory appears as the notion of "verbal de- 
privation": black children from the ghetto area are 
said to receive little verbal stimulation, to hear very 
little well-formed language, and as a result are im- 
poverished in their means of verbal expression. It is 
said that they cannot speak complete sentences, do 
not know the names of common objects, cannot form — 
concepts or convey logical thoughts. ? 
Unfortunately, these notions are based upon the ` 
work of educational psychologists who know very 
little about language and even less about black chil- 
dren. The concept of verbal deprivation has no basi 
in social reality; in fact, black children in the urb 
ghettos receive a great deal. er verbal | 




























hear more well-formed sentences than middle-class 
children, and participate fully in a highly verbal cul- 
ture; they have the same basic vocabulary, possess 
the same capacity for conceptual learning, and use 
the same logic as anyone else who learns to speak 
and understand English. The myth of verbal depriva- 
tion is particularly dangerous because it diverts the 
attention from real defects of our educational system 
to imaginary defects of the child; and as we shall see, 
it leads its sponsors inevitably to the hypothesis of 
the genetic inferiority of black children, which the 
verbal-deprivation theory was designed to avoid. 


he deficit theory attempts to account for a 

number of facts that are known to all of us: 

that black children in the central urban 
ghettos do badly on all school subjects, including 
arithmetic and reading. In reading, they average 
more than two years behind the national norm. Fur- 
thermore, this lag is cumulative, so that they do 
worse comparatively in the fifth grade than in the 
first grade. The information available suggests that 
this bad performance is correlated most closely 
with socioeconomic status. Segregated ethnic 
groups, however, seem to do worse than others: in 
particular, Indian, Mexican-American, and black 
children. 

We are obviously dealing with the effects of the 
caste system of American society—essentially a 
“color-marking” system. Everyone recognizes this. 
The question is, By what mechanism does the color 
bar prevent children from learning to read? One an- 
swer is the notion of “cultural deprivation” put for- 
ward by Martin Deutsch and others: the black chil- 
dren are said to lack the favorable factors in their 
home environment which enable middle-class chil- 
dren to do well in school. These factors involve the 
development, through verbal interaction with adults, 
of various cognitive skills, including the ability to 
reason abstractly, to speak fluently, and to focus 
upon long-range goals. In their publications, the psy- 
chologists Deutsch, Irwin Katz, and Arthur Jensen 
. also recognize broader social factors. However, the 
. deficit theory does not focus upon the interaction of 
. the black child with white society so much as on his 
. failure to interact with his mother at home. In the lit- 
. erature we find very little direct observation of verbal 
- interaction in the black home; most typically, the in- 
-.vestigators ask the child if he has dinner with his par- 
ents, and if he engages in dinner-table conversation 
i them. He is also asked whether his family takes 

7 trips to. museums and other cultural activities. 




























This slender thread of evidence is used to explain 


and interpret the large body of tests carried out in 
the laboratory and in the school. ; 
The most extreme view which proceeds from this 
orientation—and one that is now being widely ac- . 
cepted—is that lower-class black children have no 
language at all. Some educational psychologists first 
draw from the writings of the British social psy- |... 
chologist Basil Bernstein the idea that "much of .. . 
lower-class language consists of a kind of incidental — | 
‘emotional accompaniment’ to action here and now.” 
Bernstein's views are filtered through a strong bia 
against all forms of working-class behavior, so tha 
he sees middle-class language as superior in every re- 
spect—as “more abstract, and necessarily somewha 
more flexible, detailed and subtle.” One can proce T 
through a range of such views until one comes 1 
practical program of Carl Bereiter, Siegfried 
mann, and their associates. Bereiter's program fo 
academically oriented preschool is based upon 
premise that black children must have a languag 
which they can learn, and their empirical findings 
that these children come to school without such a- i 
language. In his work with four-year-old black chil- -= - 
dren from Urbana, Illinois, Bereiter reports that their 
communication was by gestures, "single words," and 
"a series of badly connected words or phrases," such 
as They mine and Me got juice. He reports that black — 
children could not ask questions, that "without exag- = 
gerating . . . these four-year-olds could make no. . - 
statements of any kind." Furthermore, when these 
children were asked, "Where is the book?" they did = > 
not know enough to look at the table where the book © 
was lying in order to answer. Thus Bereiter concludes xiu 
that the children's speech forms are nothing more. ^. - 
than a series of emotional cries, and he decides to == 
treat them “as if the children had no language at all.” 
He identifies their speech with his interpretation of — 
Bernstein's restricted code: “The language of cultur-. 
ally deprived children . . . is not merely an undere |... 
developed version of standard English, but is a basi- 
cally non-logical mode of expressive behavior." The 
basic program of his preschool is to teach them a new .- 
language devised by Engelmann, which consists ofa 
limited series of questions and answers such as- 
Where is the squirrel? / The squirrel is in the tree. The _ 
children will not be punished if they use their ver- -< 
nacular speech on the playground, but they will not — 
be allowed to use it in the schoolroom. If they should 
answer the question “Where is the squirrel?” with the 
illogical vernacular form “In the tree,” they will be 
reprehended by various means and made to say, 
“The squirrel is in the tree.” 2 
Linguists and psycholinguists who have worked -= 
with black children are likely to dismiss this view of... ~ 
their language as utter nonsense. Yet there is no réa- 
son to reject Bereiter's observations as spurious: they 
were certainly not made up. On the contrary, th 
give us a very clear view of the behavior of stude 
and teacher which can be duplicated in E 














wn research is done outside the 
tions where adults are not the domi- 
jut on many occasions we have been 
analyze the results of research into ver- 
n in such test situations. 

e, fo example, is a complete interview with a 
oy, one of hundreds carried out in a New 
-Aty school. The boy enters a room where there 
a large, friendly white interviewer, who puts on the 
in front of him a block or a fire engine, and 
ell me everything you can about this!" (The 

vers MG remarks are in parentheses.) 


— 2 seconds of silence] 
would you say it looks like?) 
—- [8 seconds of silence] 


mmm" 
; H3 seconds of silence] 


A seconds of silence] 


, [6 seconds of silence] 
n : what could you use it for?) 
c [8 seconds of silence] 


A je-et. 


[6 seconds of silence] 
a had t two of them, what would you do 


z [70 seconds of silence] 
Cla-rence. 


one of these?) 
At the store. 


ave here the same kind of defensive, monosyl- 
behavior which is reported in Bereiter’s work. 
at is the situation that produces it? The child is in 
an asymmetrical situation where anything he says 
literally, be held against him. He has learned a 
mber of devices to avoid saying anything in this 
ion, and he works very hard to achieve this end. 
yne takes this interview as a measure of the ver- 
apacity of the child, it must be as his capacity to 
id himself in a hostile and threatening situation. 
unfortunately, thousands of such interviews are 
as evidence of the child's total verbal capacity, 
ye simply his verbality: it is argued that this 
of Sia explains his poor performance in 


eptness of the interviewer. It is rather the result of 
regular sociolinguistic factors operating upon adult 
and child in this asymmetrical situation. In our work 
in urban ghetto areas, we have often encountered - 
such behavior. For over a year Clarence Robins had- 
worked with the Thunderbirds, a group of boys ten 
to twelve years old who were the dominant pre- 
adolescent group in a low-income project in Harlem. 
We then decided to interview a few younger brothers 
of the Thunderbirds, eight to nine years old. But our 
old approach didn't work. Here is an extract from the | 
interview between Clarence and eight-year-old 
Leon L.: 


CR: What if you saw somebody kickin’ 
somebody else on the ground, or was us- 
ing a stick, what would you do if you saw 
that? 

Mmmm. 

If it was supposed to be a fair fight— 

I don' know. 

You don' know? Would you do any- 
thing? huh? I can't hear you. 

No. 

CR: Did you ever see somebody get beat up 
real bad? 

LEON: ... Nope??? 

CR: — Well-uh—did you ever get into a fight 
with a guy? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: — That was bigger than you? 

LEON: Nope. | 

CR: You never been in a fight? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: | Nobody ever pick on you? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: Nobody ever hit you? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: How come? 

LEON: Ah or’ know. 

CR: — Didn't you ever hit somebody? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: [incredulous] You never hit nobody? 

LEON: Mhm. 

CR: | Aww, ba-a-a-be, you ain't gonna tell me 
that. 


This nonverbal behavior occurs in a relatively favor- 
able context for adult-child interaction, since the. 
adult is a black man raised in Harlem, who knows. 
this particular neighborhood and these boys ve 
well. He is a skilled interviewer who has obtained a 
high level of verbal response with tech 
developed for a different age level, and: 


















traordinary advantage over most teachers or experi- 
menters in these respects. But even his skills and per- 
sonality are ineffective in breaking down the social 
constraints that prevail here. 

When we reviewed the record of this interview 
with Leon, we decided to use it as a test of our own. 
knowledge of the sociolinguistic factors which control 
speech. We made the following changes in the social 
situation; in the next interview with Leon, Clarence: 

l. Brought along a supply of potato chips, chang- 
ing the "interview" into something more in the na- 
ture of a party. 

2. Brought along Leon's best friend, eight-year- 
:- old Gregory. 

3. Reduced the height imbalance. When Clarence 

got down on the floor of Leon's room, he dropped 
from 6 feet, 2 inches to 3 feet, 6 inches. 
- 4. Introduced taboo words and taboo topics, and 
proved to Leon's surprise that one can say anything 
into our microphone without any fear of retaliation. 
It did not hit or bite back. The result of these changes 
is a striking difference in the volume and style "of 
speech. 


[The tape is punctuated throughout by the sound 
of potato chips.] E 
CR: Is there anybody who says, 
momma drink pee"? 
LEON: [rapidly and breathlessly] Yee-ah! 
un Yup. 


“Your 


And your father eat doo-doo for break- 
fas’! 
CR: | Ohhh! aughs] 
: And they say your father—your father 
eat doo-doo for dinner! | 
: When they sound on me, I say *C.B.M." 
.,CR: | Whatthat mean? 
Congo booger-snatch! [laughs] 
: Congo booger-snatcher! [laughs] 
: And sometimes I'll curse with “B.B.” 
CR: .. What that? | 
: Oh, that's a “M.B.B.” Black boy. ridi 
crunching on potato. chips| 
E : “Merican Black Boy. 
CR: Oh. | 
; Anyway, 'Mericans is same- like white 
' people, right? | 
iL? : And T talk about Allah. 
| GREG: Yeah. | 
R: What they say about Allah? 
IN: Allah—Allah is God. : 





inutanne t this behavior. v Wë se 





And what else? | 
I don’ know the res’. ; 
Allah 1—Allah is God, Allah is the only 
God, Allah— | 
Allah is the son of God.. 
But can he make magic? 






LEON: 
GREG: 






LEON: 

GREG: 

LEON: Nope. 

GREG: I know who can make magic? 

CR: Who can? 

LEON: The God, the real one. 

CR: Who can make magic? 

GREG: The son of po’—(CR: Hm?) Pm sayin’ ^ the. 
po’k chop God! He only a pok chon 
God! [Leon chuckles] i 















The “nonverbal” Leon is now competing acti 
for the floor; Gregory and Leon talk to each ot 
much as they do to the interviewer. The m 
labic speaker who had nothing to say about. 
and could not remember what he did - 
disappeared. Instead, we have two boys whc 
much tosay that they keep interrupting each other, who 
seem to have no difficulty in using the English. lan- 
guage to express themselves. ! 

One can now transfer this demonstration. of th sO 
ciolinguistic control of speech to other test situation: 
including IQ and reading tests in school. It should b 
immediately apparent that none of the standard tests 
will come anywhere near measuring. Leon's. verba 
capacity. On these tests he will show up as very : 
the monosyllabic, inept, ignorant, bumbling chil 
our first interview. The teacher has far less : 
than Clarence Robins to elicit speech from this child: m 
Clarence knows the community, the things that Leon. — 
has been doing, and the things that Leon would like = 
to talk about. But the power relationships in a one- - 
to-one confrontation between adult and child are too. 
asymmetrical. This does not mean that some black 
children will not talk a great deal when alone with an. 
adult, or that an adult cannot get close to any child. 
It means that the social situation is the most powerful. 
determinant of verbal behavior and that an adult 
must enter into the right social relation with a child if 
he wants to find out what a child can do. This is E 
what many teachers cannot do. 




































Nhe view of the black speech community whic D 
we obtain from our work in the ghettoareas is 
precisely the opposite from that reported by. | 


Deutsch, Engelmann, and Bereiter. We see a child- ol 


bathed in verbal stimulation from morning to nigh 
We see many speech events which depend upon the 
competitive exhibitions of verbal skills: singing 
sounding, toasts, rifting, louding—a. whole rang 
activities in which the individual gains status thro g 
his use of language. We see the younger child 
to acquire these skills from older children—h 
around on the outskirts of the older pi 
























e verbal skill at the speech events 
cof the street culture and success in the 
‘which says something about classrooms 
n about a child's language. 

re undoubtedly many verbal skills which 
from ghetto areas must learn in order to do 
1 school, and some of these are indeed charac- 
of muddled verbal behavior. Precision in 





































































sena and clearer. 
An the speech community makes it pain- 
bvious that in many ways working-class speak- 
ers re more effective narrators, reasoners, and de- 
baters than many middle-class speakers, who 
temporize, qualify, and lose their argument in a mass 
-of irrelevant detail. Many academic writers try to rid 
-themselves of the part of middle-class style that is 
. empty pretension, and keep the part necessary for 
_ precision. But the average middle-class speaker that 
| we encounter makes no such effort, he 1 is enmeshed 











































yst matic a RA although it is 
le to develop measures which show how far 
lass speakers can wander from the point. I 
Id like to contrast two speakers dealing with 
ighly the same topic: matters of belief. The first is 
rry H., a fifteen-year-old core member of another 
the Jets. Larry is being interviewed here by 
is, our participant-observer among adoles- 
South Central Harlem. 


What happens to you after you die? 

| Do you know? 

RY H: Yeah, I know. (What?) After they put 

|» you in the ground, your body turns 

into—ah-—bones, an’ shit. 

. What happens to your spirit? 

t Your spirit-soon as you die, your 
. Spirit leaves you. (And where does the 

= spirit go?) Well, it all depends. (On 

- what?) You know, like some people 

. Say if you're good an’ shit, your spirit 

goin’ heaven 'n if you bad, 

= your spirit goin’ to hell. Well, bullshit! 

Your spirit goin' to hell anyway, good 


JL: Why? 

LARRY: Why? Tl tell you why. 'Cause, you 
see, doesn' nobody really know that 
i's a God, y'know, 'cause, I mean I 
have seen black gods, pink gods, 
white gods, all color gods, and don't 
nobody know it’s really a God. An’ 
when they be sayin' if you good, you 
goin’ heaven, tha's bullshit, "cause 
you ain't goin' to no heaven, 'cause it 
ain't no heaven for you to go to. 





Larry is a gifted speaker of the Black English ver- 
nacular (BEV) as opposed to standard English (SE) .. 
His grammar shows a high concentration of such 
characteristic BEV forms as negative inversion [don t 
nobody know], negative concord [vou ain't goin’ to no. 
heaven], invariant be [when they be sayin’, er Ho 
for SE there {it ain't no heaven], optional copula dele- . 
tion [if you’re good. . . if you bad], and full forms of 
auxiliaries [J have seen] The only SE influence in this- 
passage is the one case of doesn't instead of the in- ` 
variant don't of BEV. Larry also provides a para- | 
digmatic example of the rhetorical style of BEV: he . 
can sum up a complex argument in a few words, and 
the full force of his opinions comes through without © 
qualification or reservation. He is eminently quot- 
able, and his interviews give us a great many concise 
statements of the BEV point of view. One can almost 
say that Larry speaks the BEV culture. 

It is the logical form of this passage which is of 
particular interest here. Larry presents a complex set 
of interdependent propositions which can be ex- 
plicated by setting out the SE equivalents in linear 
order. The basic argument is to deny the twin propo- 
sitions: 

(A) If you are good, (B) then your spirit 

will go to heaven. 


(C) then your spirit will go 
to hell. 


Larry denies (B), and allows that if (A) or (not A) is 
true, (C) will follow. His argument may be outlined: 


(not A) If you are bad, 


(1) Everyone has a different idea of what 
God is like. E 

(2) Therefore nobody really knows that God. 
exists. 2 

(3) If there is a heaven, it was made by God. . 

(4) If God doesn't exist, he couldn't have. 
made heaven. e 

(5) Therefore heaven does not exist. | 

(6) You can't go somewhere that. does 
exist. = 









-(not B) Therefore you can’t go to heaven. 
(C) Therefore you are going to hell. 


This hypothetical argument is not carried on at a 
high level of seriousness. It is a game played with 
ideas as counters, in which opponents use a wide va- 
riety of verbal devices to win. There is no personal 
commitment to any of these propositions, and no re- 
luctance to strengthen one’s argument by bending 
the rules of logic as in the (2, 4) sequence. But if the 
opponent invokes the rules of logic, they hold. In 
John Lewis’ interviews, he often makes this move, 
and the force of his argument is always acknowl- 
edged and countered within the rules of logic. 


JL: Well, if there’s no heaven, how could 
there be a hell? 

I mean-—ye-eah. Well, let me tell you, 
it ain't no hell, 'cause this is hell right 
here, y'know! (This is hell?) Yeah, this 
is hell right here! 


LARRY: 


Larry's answer is quick, ingenious, and decisive. The 
application of the (3-4-5) argument to hell is denied, 
since hell is here, and therefore conclusion (not B) 
stands. These are not ready-made or preconceived 
opinions, but new propositions devised to win the 
logical argument in the game being played. The 
reader will note the speed and precision of Larry's 
mental operations. He does not wander, or insert 
meaningless verbiage. It is often said that the non- 
standard vernacular is not suited for dealing with ab- 
stract or hypothetical questions, but in fact, speakers 
of the BE vernacular take great delight in exercising 
their wit and logic on the most improbable and 
problematical matters. Despite the fact that Larry H. 
does not believe in God, and has just denied all 
. knowledge of him, John Lewis advances the follow- 
. ing hypothetical question: 


JL: . . . But, just say that there is a God, 
what color is he? White or black? 


LARRY: Well, if it is a God... I wouldn' 
know what color, I couldn' say— 
couldn' nobody say what— 

JL: But now, jus' suppose there was a 
God— 

LARRY:  Unless'n they say. 

JL: No, I was jus' sayin’ jus’ suppose there 

| is a God, would he be white or black? 

LARRY . . He'd be white, man. 


Why? 
. Why? Pil tell you why. 'Cause the av- 
7 erage whitey out here got everything, 
ou dig? Ane the © nigger ain't got shit, 


yknow? Y'unnerstan? So—um-for— _ 
in order for that to happen, you know 
it ain't no black God that's doin' that 
bullshit. 


No one can hear Larry's answer to this question -> 
without being convinced of being in the pres 
ence of a skilled speaker with great “verbal presence - 
of mind," who can use the English language a al ae 
for many purposes. 

Let us now turn to the second speaker, an upper: 
middle-class, college-educated black man being in 
terviewed by Clarence Robins in our eye of adult 
in South Central Harlem. 




























CR: Do you know of anything that TS - 
one can do, to have someone who has 
passed on visit him in a dream? 
Well, I even heard my parent 
that there is such a thing as somet 
in dreams, some things like that, and 
sometimes dreams do come true. I 
have personally never had a. dream Bg 
come true. I’ve never dreamt that "o 
somebody was dying and they ac 
tually died (Mhm), or that Į was going | . 
to have ten dollars the next day. and — oo 
somehow I got ten dollars in my č = 
pocket. (Mhm.) I don't particularly Bn 
believe in that, I don’t think it’s true. = =- — — 
do feel, though, that there is sucha 
thing as—ah—witchcraft. I do feel that E 
in certain cultures there is such a. 

thing as witchcraft, or some sort of | 
science of witchcraft; I don't think that 

it’s just a matter of believing hard 

enough that there is such a thing as 
witchcraft. I do believe that there is such 

athing that a person can put himselfin a 
stateofmind(Mhm)orthat-er-some- |. >o 
thing could be given them tointoxicate — . 
them in a certain—to a certain frameof = 
mind—that—that could actually becon- .. 
sidered witchcraft. e 











CHAS. M.: 




















































Charles M. is obviously a "good speaker" who strikes 
the listener as well-educated, intelligent, and sinc 
He is a likable and attractive person—the kind of 
son that middle-class listeners rate very high o 
scale of "job suitability" and equally high as a poten- 
tial friend. His language is more moderate and tem-- 
pered than Larry’s; he makes every effort to qualify 
his opinions, and seems anxious to avoid any mis- 

statements or overstatements. From these qualities 
emerges the primary characteristic of this passage— 
its verbosity. Words multiply, some modifying and 
qualifying, others repeating or padding the main a 

gument. The first half of this extract is a repon to 
the initial question on dreams, basically: E 





(1) Some people Say. that. dreams sometim 
come true. | 























































- never had a dream come true. 
fore I don't believe (1). 





f Charles M.’s response is well directed 
of the question. He then volunteers a 
: beliefs about witchcraft which shows 
of icf in nameth spun who oy want 














acull wii ‘of this passage pona more evident if 
nove repetitions, fashionable words, and stylis- 
2 decorations: 






But I believe in witchcraft. 

I don't think witchcraft is just a belief. 
person can put himself or be put in a state 

of mind that is witchcraft. 


.. Without the extra verbiage and the OK words like 
--— science, culture and intoxicate, Charles M. appears as 
-. something less than a first-rate thinker. The initial 
. impression of him as a good speaker is simply our 
. leng-conditioned reaction to middle-class verbosity: 
» we know that people who use these stylistic devices 
— are educated people, and we are inclined to credit 
them with saying something intelligent. 































; et us now examine Bereiter's own data on the ver- 
~~ bal behavior of the black children he dealt 
5 «d with. The expressions They mine and Me got 

juice: are cited as examples of a language which lacks 

the means for expressing logical relations—in this 
case characterized as "a series of badly connected 
words." In the case of They mine, it is apparent that 
reiter confuses the notions of logic and ex- 
plicitness. We know that there are many languages of 
orld which do not have a present copula, and 
-conjoin subject and predicate complement 
hout a verb. Russian, Hungarian, and Arabic may 
be foreign, but they are not by the same token illogi- 
cal. In the case of black English we are not dealing 
ith even this superficial grammatical difference, but 
ither with a low-level rule which carries contraction 
ne step further to delete single consonants repre- 
nting the verbs is, have, or will. We have yet to find 
ny children who do not sometimes use the full 
1S of is or will, even though they may frequently 




















leletion of the is or are in black English is not 
sult of erratic or illogical behavior: it follows 
ame regular rules as standard English con- 
: Wherever standard English can contract, 
dren use either the contracted form or 
iy) the deleted zero form. Thus They 






mine corresponds to standard English They're mine, 
not to the full form They are mine. On the other 
hand, no such deletion is possible in positions where 
standard English cannot contract: just as one cannot 
say That's what they're in standard English, That's 
what they 1s equally impossible in the vernacular we 
are considering. The appropriate use of the deletion 
rule, like the contraction rule, requires a deep and in- 
timate knowledge of English grammar and phonol- 
ogy. Such knowledge is not available for conscious. 
inspection by native speakers: the rules we have- 
worked out for standard contraction have never ap- 
peared in any grammar, and are certainly not a part 
of the conscious knowledge of any standard English 
speakers. Nevertheless, the adult or child who uses 
these rules must have formed at some level of psy- 
chological organization clear concepts of "tense 
marker," "verb phrase," "rule ordering," "sentence 
embedding," "pronoun," and many other grammati- 
cal categories which are essential parts of any logical 
system. 

Bereiter's reaction to the sentence Me got juice 1s 
even more puzzling. If Bereiter believes that Me got 
juice is not a logical expression, it can only be that he 
interprets the use of the objective pronoun me as rep- 
resenting a difference in logical relationship to the 
verb; that the child is in fact saying that "the juice 
got him" rather than “he got the juice"! If on the 
other hand the child means "I got juice," then this 
sentence form shows only that he has not learned the 
formal rules for the use of the subjective form J and 
oblique form me. 

Bereiter shows even more profound ignorance of 
the rules of discourse and of syntax when he rejects . 
“In the tree" as an illogical or badly formed answer . 
to "Where is the squirrel?" Such elliptical answers 
are of course used by everyone, and they show the 
appropriate deletion of subject and main verb, leav- 
ing the locative which is questioned by wh + there. — 
The reply In the tree demonstrates that the listener . 
has been attentive to and apprehended the syntax of 
the speaker. Whatever formal structure we wish to` 
write for expressions such as Yes or Home or In the: 
tree, it is obvious that they cannot be interpreted- 
without knowing the structure of the question which - 
preceded them, and that they presuppose an under- 
standing of the syntax of the question. Thus if you 
ask me, “Where is the squirrel?” it is necessary for 
me to understand the sentence from an underlying - 
form which would otherwise have produced The 
squirrel is there. If the child had answered The tree, 
Squirrel the tree, or The in tree, we would. the: 
sume that he did not understand the syntax o 








l : full foin; The squirrel à is in the tree. Given. the data 
"that Bereiter presents, we cannot conclude that the 
.. Child has no grammar, but only that the investigator 
~ does not understand the rules of grammar. It does 








- squirrel is in the tree, if one wants to make fully ex- 
> plicit the rules of grammar which the child has inter- 
. nalized. Much of logical analysis consists of making 
. explicit just that kind of internalized rule. But it is 


gram which begins with so many misconceptions 
about the input data. Bereiter and Engelmann be- 
. lieve that in teaching the child to say The squirrel is 
. inthe tree or This is a box and This is not a box, they 
> are teaching him an entirely new language, whereas 
. in fact they are only teaching him to produce slightly 
- different forms of the language he already has. 

If there is a failure of logic involved here, it is 
Surely in the approach of the verbal- -deprivation the- 
orists, rather than in the mental abilities of the chil- 
dren concerned. We can isolate six distinct steps in 
the reasoning which has led to programs such as 
_ those of Deutsch, Bereiter, and Engelmann: 


-. L The lower-class child's verbal response to a for- 
mal and threatening situation is used to demonstrate 
his lack of verbal capacity, or verbal deficit. 

2. This verbal deficit is declared to be a major 
cause of the lower-class child's poor performance in 
School. 

3. Since middle-class children do better in school, 
middle-class speech habits are said to be necessary 
> for learning. 

4. Class and ethnic differences in grammatical 
form are equated with differences in the peaty for 
logical analysis. 

5. Teaching the child to mimic certain formal 
speech patterns used by middle-class teachers is seen 
as teaching him to think logically. 

6. Children who learn these formal speech pat- 
terns are then said to be thinking logically, and it is 
. predicated that they will do much better in reading 
.. and arithmetic in the years to follow. 


This article has proved that numbers 1. and 2. at 
least are wrong. However, it is not too naive to ask, 
What is wrong with being wrong? We have already 
conceded that black children need help in analyzing 
. language into its surface components, and in being 
. more explicit. But there are, in fact, serious and dam- 

- aging consequences of the verbal-deprivation theory. 
These may be considered under two headings: (a) 
the theoretical bias and (b) the SOIGequenoes of fail- 
ure. 

It is widely recognized that the teacher's attitude 
toward the child is an important factor in the latter's 
success or failure. The work of Robert Rosenthal on 
. “self-fulfilling prophecies” shows that the progress of 
_ children in the early grades can be dramatically af- 

ded by a single random labeling of certain children 
S intellectual bloomers.” "When: the ve yea lan- 


D not necessarily do any harm to use the full form The ery time that a child uses a form of BEV witho 


copula or with negative concord, he will be labe 


hard to believe that any good can come from a pro- 


. civilized, middle-class mankind. 


already commonplace. Some prominent figures in 
the program have reacted to this situation by saying 





guage af black chíldsén j is s stigmatized as “not a la 
guage at all" and "not possessing the means for logi- 
cal thought," the effect of such a labeling is repeated. 


many times during each day of the school year. ] Ev. 

















himself for the teacher's benefit as “illogical, "Ug 
"nonconceptual thinker." This notion gives teac 

a ready-made, theoretical basis for the prejudic 
may already feel against the lower-class. black cl 
and his language. When they hear him sa 
want none or They mine, they will be hea 
through the bias provided by the verbal- -deprivation 
theory, not an English dialect different from theirs, 
but the primitive mentality of the savage mind 

But what if the teacher succeeds in training 
child to use the new language consistently? 
bal deprivation theory holds that this will lea 
whole chain of successes in school, and that the 
will be drawn away from the vernacular culture into — 
the middle-class world. Undoubtedly this will hap- Wes 
pen with a few isolated individuals, just as it happens — 
in every school system today for a few children. But — 
we are concerned not with the few but the many, and _ 
for the majority of black children the distance be- 
tween them and the school is bound to widen under 
this approach. 

The essential fallacy of the verbal-deprivation the- 
ory lies in tracing the educational failure of the child to... as 
his personal deficiencies. At present, these deficiencies 
are said to be caused by his home environment. It is 
traditional to explain a child's failure in school by his 
inadequacy; but when failure reaches such massive 
proportions, it seems necessary to look at the social and 
cultural obstacles to learning and the inability of the —. 
school to adjust to the social situation. 

The second area in which the verbal-deprivation d 
theory is doing serious harm to our educational sys- <- 
tem is in the consequences of this failure and the re- E 
action to it. As Operation Head Start fails, the inter- — ^. 
pretations which we receive will be from the same — 
educational psychologists who designed this pro- . 
gram. The fault will be found, not in the data, the . 
theory, or the methods used, ‘but rather in the chil- 
dren who have failed to respond to the opportunities 
offered them. When black children fail to show th 
significant advance which the deprivation theory pre 
dicts, it will be further proof of the profound gulf 
which separates their mental processes from those of 
















































































_A sense of the failure of Operation Head Start i is 


that intervention did not take nae cu oe E: 
Bettye M. Caldwell notes that E zd 


the research literature of the ised decid d di 
social-class differences has made. : 
that all parents are not qualifiec 
basic essentials of physical ani P 
their children. | a 








Does an Italian wine . 
sillabaisse? . 
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that Bouillabaisse has a grand passion for Soave Bolla. ^ 
Try a bottle tonight,with your Bouillabaisse. | 


Toujours l'amour. 


If you would like an authentic recipe 
for Bouillabaisse , write us. The Jos. Garneau Co., 
399 Madison Ave., New York, N-Y. 10022. =- 
Net r = 








Give one of the world’s 
ereat fathers one of 
the world’s great tastes. 


Now you can give Old Forester another gift. Give him one of the 
in the new gallon barrel. Sure it’s world's great tastes. 
a pretty special gift. But then your In 86 or 100 proof, “ There is 
father is a pretty special guy. nothing better in the market. 

So treat him to more than just Available in 3/ states plus D.C. 


EMI FORESTER | 
E GALLON £ 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky/ Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation at Louisville in Kentucky 1972. 









» ~The déficit theory now begins to focus on the "long- 
Standing patterns of parental deficit" which fill the 
literature. "There is, perhaps unfortunately," writes 
Caldwell, “no literacy test for motherhood.” Failing 
- such eugenic measures, she has proposed “education- 
. ally oriented day care for culturally deprived chil- 
dren between six months and three years of age." 
; The children are returned home each evening to 
“maintain primary emotional relationships with their 
own families," but during the day they are removed 
pefully to prevent the deceleration in rate of de- 
lopment which seems to occur in many deprived 
ren around the age of two to three years." 
here are others who feel that i even the best of the 













- the rivi arya i decis with whom 
ovs he has been associated —Deutsch, Whiteman, Katz, 
M Bereiter- -have been given every opportunity to prove 
their case and have failed. This opinion forms part of 
the argument leading to his overall conclusion that 
the "preponderance of the evidence is . . . less con- 
sistent with a strictly environmental hypothesis than 
with the genetic hypothesis." 

Jensen argues that the middle-class white popu- 
lation is differentiated from the working-class white 
and black population in the ability for "cognitive or 
conceptual learning," which Jensen calls Level II in- 
telligence as against mere "associative learning," or 

^ Level I intelligence. 
- Thus Jensen found that one group of middle-class 
idei were helped by their concept-forming abil- 
ity to recall twenty familiar objects that could be 
classified into four categories: animals, furniture, 
clothing, or foods. Lower-class black children did just 
as well as middle-class children with a miscellaneous 
set, but showed no improvement with objects that 
.. could be so organized. 
. In the earliest stages of language learning, children 
acquire “selectional restrictions” in their use of 
words. For example, they learn that some verbs take 
ANIMATE subjects, but others only INANIMATE ones: 
thus we say The machine breaks but not John 
- breaks; The paper tears but not George tears. A 
.. Speaker of English must master. such subtle cate- 
^. gories as the things which break, like boards, glasses, 
— and ropes; things which tear, like shirts, paper, and 
skin; things which snap, like buttons, potato chips, 
^. and plastic, and other categories which smash, 
erumple,. or go bust. 

- In studies of Samoan children, Keith Kernan has 
shown that similar rules are learned reliably long be- 
_ fore the grammatical particles that mark tense, num- 
. ber, and so on. The experimentation on free recall 


















ntelligence as E: particular wa) of answering à par- 


that Jensen reports ignores such abilities, and defines justify the support that society has given to basic re: 






Ign orance A an d. Int 4 E eI 


ticular kind of question within a narrow cultural 
framework. Recent work of anthropologists in other 
cultures is beginning to make some headway in dis- 
covering how our tests bias the results so as to make 
normally intelligent people look stupid. Michael 
Cole and his associates gave the same kind of free re- 
call tests to Kpelle speakers in Liberia. Those who 
had not been to school—children or adults—could 
only remember eight or ten out of the twenty and 
showed no "clustering" according to categories, no 
matter how long the trials went on. Yet one simple 
change in the test method produced a surprising — 
ee The MEE took each oF the ci 4o 






































provement, icincunbered. seventeen -tO eigl 
jects, and es American a muy i E 





dialects are iens structured systems, they ‘do not. 
see these dialects as accumulations of errors caused — 
by the failure of their speakers to master standard 
English. When linguists hear black children saying 

He crazy or Her my friend they do not hear a “primi- 
tive language.” Nor do they believe that the speech 

of working-class people is merely a form of emo- 
tional expression, incapable of relating logical 
thought. Linguists therefore condemn with a single 
voice Bereiter’s view that the vernacular can be dis- 
regarded. | 

There is no reason to believe that. any j nonstandard 
vernacular is in itself an obstacle to learning. The — 
chief problem is ignorance of language on the part of |. 
all concerned. Our job as linguists is to remedy this. 
ignorance: Bereiter and Engelmann want to rein- 
force it and justify it. Teachers are now being told to 
ignore the language of black children as unworthy of 
attention and useless for learning. They are being 
taught to hear every natural utterance of the child as 
evidence of his mental inferiority. As linguists we are - 
unanimous in condemning this view as bad observa- 
tion, bad theory, and bad practice. : 
That educational psychology should be amh E 

influenced by a theory so false to the facts of lan- - 
guage is unfortunate; but that children should be the 
victims of this ignorance is intolerable. If linguists : 
can contribute some of their valuable knowledge and 
energy toward exposing the fallacies of the verbal- 
deprivation theory, we will have done a great deal to` 








search in our field. [] 


A story by Jesse Hill Ford 


5M e came to me and said I had better watch 
Out, that there was no way to know who 
! might be looking in my window. And he 
said: “You better be careful who you go around talk- 
ing to because you never know who you might be 
talking to and which side they are on." And I could 
see he had a pistol in his back pocket. A little auto- 
. matic. That's where they carry them, in the same 
pocket with their handkerchief, and when they turn 
around and walk you can see the sag and sometimes 

even the outline of the gun. He was one of those. 
Lord, what a day it was. It was September and the 
air was fresh and there was a cool taste in it and the 
sky was clear and the sun was beautiful on the fields. 
The trees hadn't started to turn yet and their leaves 
-. trembled and all the bugs and insects seemed to be 
A. Singing everywhere you went. It was a pleasure just 
- to be outdoors. I had gone to look over a couple of 
houses my boys had framed up and to talk to my car- 
-penters, and I was just headed back to my truck 
when he drove up and we had that talk there beside 

- the road. 

-~ -He said some people think they are better than 
<- other people and that they can run it over them any 
: : which .away. He was driving a twenty-year-old 
— Dodge. It was a funny color green and he had built 
=- him a place in the back for his tools. He was one of 
; those combination Sencan pee that learn 


fast. Te ad ne was in the e Navy 


but he had trouble setius pos with m and de : 
erytime he got a steady job they fired him. oe 

Maybe he had pulled a few little jobs. S You 
tell nearly everything in the back of that 


from a midnight tool sale somewhere. He had been Ss v 
away to one of those technical reform schools as a — 
kid, and then the Navy got stuck with him. After that - 


he did some time—not much, for some little job. Now 
he walked to his car and I could see how his pocket 


 sagged in the back. He put his hand on the door. 
handle to open it, then took hishand away and came 
back to where I was standing beside my truck Ithink. — — 
he must have practiced it. Anyhow, here he comes. - 


He hadn't much more than medium size, but it was 
plain he felt a lot bigger than he was, and hiş arms — 


had that ropy look, which means you better be care- — . : 
ful. He had lit a cigarette and it was trembling in his => 


lips, and his hair—the black, oily kind that they all - 
wear too long—had fallen a little on his forehead. He . 
tossed his head and pushed back his hair and took- 
the cigarette. into his hand and shaded it close, pro: 
tecting it. 2 
"I blieve I'll let you give me a receipt for. that | 
forty-eight dollars,” he says. va 
“The only trouble about that is you. haven't paid 
me e the money. Hand me the money, and PI 
. hand you a receipt," I said. GE 
im. "Maybe you didn't hear me," he ~ 
bh Says. “Put that receipt i in. rhy | 


7. tited of people ca 
at home and tellin' he 
pay that money. My wife's bi 





K a don’t üke e people meddlin’ with 
E that pera 


could pay me and Neves few hinged 
i Loo. else: you owe e 


T me à TUM robber," he says. 

- it out for yourself. But you got forty- 
rs’. worth of locks from me and installed 

ayes hoes re and ean haven't Kd 
an d th : 


um y you want it.” 
j; dt Is," Saye 


nk d wired off up into the dirt where we 

e place for the driveway of one of the 

en he whumped back out into the road 

off, those straight pipes and whatever 
powered engine he had installed in that 

ng to beat sixty. He left a long skid mark 
alt pavement. It was unsightly and out of 
where people would be coming to look at 

use to decide if they wanted it for their home. 


t was still thirty minutes before lunchtime so I 

ve by the store and went to my office and 

oa couple of fellows that wanted loans. I 

e what they needed and got their notes 

d then went outside where they were un- 

ng a of concrete steps out back be- 

el 1 where we store our feed and our salt and our 

isons and pre-emergers. There were two-steps and 

iree-steps and four-steps. One of the boys had bush- 

ogged a pretty-good-size place back there for them, 

d they looked nice—ready-made steps. I walked up 

d down one of each kind and just could not help 
ing again what a fine day it was. 

en I drove on out home to lunch and looked at 

the cotton and the soybeans and the cattle like I al- 

ways do. Everything was beautiful, and the early 

corn was drying out good. The cornfields were the 

color of a faded army nni 

¿She had my dinner ready. When I married her I 

fas a grocery clerk but she knew I didn't have any 

bad habits. Beef roast and potatoes and greens and 

Ing beans. I don't eat bread ame since an 


] he ey said some eus words." 
tor woman?" I says. She looked nice. She al- 
ars a nice dress with a pretty pattern about it 
ps herself nice, and has kept herself that 


way all the thirty years of our marriage. She keeps 
the house and I manage the store and the farms and 
all the business. That's how we have it divided up. 
and it works pretty well 
"Man," she says. x 
“I think I know who it is. If they call again just. 
hang up before they get a chance to say anything. I'l 
take care of it. But call me down at the store if ye 
get any more calls." | 
"Is it trouble, Bud?" 
"Not big trouble," | Says. | 
“Well.” I kissed her on the cheek and went back to 
the store and hadn't sat down to my desk good when 
she called. I told her to take the phone off the hook. — 
There didn't seem anything for it but to give him 
his satisfaction one way or another. I thought of go- 
ing after him myself and I thought of calling the 
county seat and talking to the sheriff. I went over in - 
my head the names of the boys I know on the high- - 
way patrol. I didn't want to let myself lose my temper . 
because a businessman hasn't any call ever to lose his. 
temper. Anger is the little man’s luxury and the big 
man’s poison. So I went on about other things and 
kept turning it over in my head, making myself get it 
in the proper light. : 
There he was, thinking I don't know what, and 
having the indecency about him to make ugly-word | 
phone calls to my house because he owed me money ` 
and didn't want to pay it. Upsetting my wife there - 
minding her own business in her own home ee 
he owed me forty-eight dollars. : 
That afternoon I phoned the collection agency i 
over in Somerton and asked them what about it, — 
what progress had they made with him, and they - 
said, well, they had had a lot of trouble with him, 
that his credit was just about as lousy as a man’s 
credit could get, that he owed the doctors and the 
dentists and that his furniture was always being re- 
possessed. If they couldn’t get it out of him any other 
way, of course they had their lawyer, and would call 
him into court and get a judgment against him, but - 
that was an expense they tried to avoid. m 
| asked what about him, that didn't he have a- 
pretty good bit of work what with one thing and an- 
other. and they said, yes, he did, but that what 
money he got didn't go against his debts or to pay his 
rent. | 
“I tell you what,” I says. "Just turn that forty-eight 
dollars back over to me. l'll either get it from him. 
myself or I'll forget it. But don't call him anymore on 
my behalf." | 
“That's fine with us,” she 
says. “The way he is it’s bet- 
ter to leave him alone, be- 
cause it’s no telling what he 
may do or who he might be 
in with.” 
When I hung up I wasn't 
any farther down the pike 
than I was when I called. 





“She hadn't told me a thing about him I didn’t al- 
ready know. In another instance I suppose I would 
" have just written him off as a bad debt, but what he 
said to me earlier had started to stick in my craw. 
‘That afternoon when I went out to look at the 
houses, there that streak was on the asphalt. 


drove back to the store and told Ben I wanted to 
see him and to fetch Ed for me and come on in 
the back room where we all could talk. Ben took 
-off his apron and nodded to some of the others to 
< look out for the cash register, and he went out to look 
for Ed. I went on into the back room. It's set up there 
-for privacy. If I have to fuss at somebody or fire an 
„employee, that's what it's for, and it's a pretty bleak 

: nd but it’s. quiet and nobody. comes back there by 


I looked out the little window. It’s got bars there 

n the outside to make it hard for somebody to break 
n, and looking out I could see the ready-made con- 

ete steps, white as sheets in the sunshine outside 
here in that yard we had made for them. 

-Ed and Ben came in and Ben shut the door and we 
sat down. The table belonged to my grandmother and 
was on the porch of her house and I saved it and put it 
^ back there. It’s round and it's a nice old table, real old- 
.timey and countrified, but hell you can't get much far- 
‘ther back in the country, so Pm not ashamed of the 
table and in some ways I'm proud of it. I feel better 


- when I’m sitting there because a lot of problems in my 


family have been solved with that table present, and 
when my daddy moved to West Tennessee with a 
. wagon, my grandmother and my mama rode in the 
^ wagon with that table. Dad and I walked. 

Ed and Ben are both cousins, so I could speak as I 
pleased. I told them everything. 
. Ben kept looking at his thumbs. He wears glasses 
=< and it gives him a studious look. Ed works mostly 
outdoors and he's weather-tanned and his eves are 
good. He's a good farm manager and knows tractors 
. and equipment of all kinds. He's got all his strength, 
whereas Ben is a lot smaller and older. Someway— 
through hard work I guess—I ended up being the 
- owner of things with most of my relatives working 
for me. I try to be fair and go to church Sundays just 


-as regular as the next fellow—more regular I guess, 


. than most. 

"Well, what do you think, Ben?" 

.. Ben kept moving and studying his thumbs. He got 
. his pocketknife out and opened it and started scrap- 
-ing at one of his thumbnails. 

“It’s like this. You got a store, fruit sheds, potato 
houses, the CA the iud and Te com- 


Tre shed, don’t forget,” 
umber shed,” Ben continues, 
ses under construction and what all else. 
e’s got that automobile, and a houseful of 


says Ed. 
“and how 


young'uns. he don’ t give a damn about and whatev 
else he could. steal, beg, and borrow.” 

2 his old lady he don't care nonne abou 

"And his old lady," says Ben, and he laid down: : 
knife. “And he’s got his gun in one pocket a 
matches in the other. So Td have to say we g 
hell of a problem, because it ain't any way 
world of tellin’ what he might do.” PE 

“Then I'll find him and go give him his. rec 1 
forget him.” I said it mainly to test t : 
They knew me well enough to 

doing, but they both thought a 
looked up at me right level and eee 

oo. not?” i 


won't be Hight b back Were speci d s ome 
fore you can say eleven-twenty-nine?" - 

“Bud, it's this way. We couldn't afford to 
lice enough to protect us against just one lik 
says Ed. "I hate ever to speak in this way, but t 
just one way to take care of this and it is to get rid 
him. Otherwise you'll have one of them slugs 
belly or your back and we'll be totin’ your b 
hole over yonder in the cemetery and he'll ¢ 
down maybe two, maybe five years, and be back ¢ a 
ter me or Ben or whatnot.” a 
Something came on my heart and sat there like a a 
weight. ADR 

“Oh, I know it's hard," says Ben. “But we live in as 
hard neck of the woods and we all come up the hard . 
way. We don't have the protection out here like they 
have other places." : 

“All right," I says, and the weight only got heavie 
And I thought, God, please forgive me. But it do 
look like it’s me or him, Lord. It does look that ú 
Amen. “How?” I says. 

So we went over it together, all the different ways. 
Used to be they'd take bad niggers and just knoc 
'em in the head and pour some cheap liquor into 'em 
and leave 'em on the railroad and let the train ru 
over their body. But that got to looking too obvious, 
whereas it has to be said that a man got so drunk he 
laid down and went to sleep in the middle of the rail- 
road track. That was ruled out by a unanimous vote. 

"Besides," Says Ben. “He’s a white man. It would | 
be looked into." 2 

Ben told of a fellow he knew of who could arran; 
bad automobile wrecks. My heart got. heav 
colder by the minute. For a wl : 
think and Ben went into the offic 
whiskey. I took a drink. and Bem brou 
from the store. 





fend. it 1s," Ed says. "I feel the same 

ink about what we have to protect. Think 

luty we have to look after ourselves and 
and our things. Bear that in mind.” 
ays at last. “I will have to be suicide.” 


that’s. one thing he pays for,” I says. Tm 
ow: there’ S something he don't welsh on.’ 
e receipts," says "Ben. 


rig iss a ruck r kád eured PR were an 
ould sell when I took them on, and there 
already being loaded. It was a three-step. 
: nough for any kind of home, I thought. “When 
e next question," I says, still looking out where 
vere loading the steps. 
it’s like the doctor just told you you got to 
'eration. The sooner the better. That way it 
o much time to hang over you and worry 
death," says Ed. 
‘OK. How?" I says. 
le's a repairman, ain't he?" says Ben. "So what if 
gets a call to come out in the country. Somebody's 
shing machine is broke down—” 
Make it a deep freezer," I says. "And say the TV 
needs | omahing, and you got some piumone you 


oney pie to died nes losing bin meat. "Say it's 
your freezer." 
SAI right, then where?” 
‘Collinses moved out of their house today,” says 
“Halfway between here and Graball.” 
was right. I had bought the farm last month 
e man had just moved out, and it was the right 
of place, on a quiet. lonely stretch of gravel. 
house set far back, a peaceful place with 
of shade trees. 
ling him," I says. 
k one call to his house to find out where he 
"second call Ben got him on the wire. He 
ocery in Somerton working on a freezer 
're. We have them in the store, and if you 
them every week regular as clockwork 


The Debt 


and clean them out, the ice will cake up and flies and 
bugs and trash will pile up until the thing just can’t 
keep anything frozen. We keep ours cleaned and 
they work fine, but ignorant grocers are always hav- 
ing theirs break down. They would sure miss their re- 
pairman, I thought. 

| heard Ben giving him the directions. Then he. 
hung up and turned and looked at me and Ed. “He * 
will be there in about an hour." 


e took Ed's s pickup because he's got a shot-. 

gun racked up just behind the seat against 

the rear window. I never carry a gi 
around and don't care anything about. hunting. 
never had the time when I was a kid and now when I 
could take the time if I wanted to, I'd rather not. T 
feel better working. It's all I care about—my busi- 
ness—I mean other than my wife and my two kids in 
college. My business is everything to me, and I’ve 
been with it since I was eleven years old. 

We talked about it some on the way out there. | 
said I'd do it, but Ben wouldn't hear of it. “You're. 
too big a man,” he said. "It's us as much as yourself. 
we're protectin’ and we owe you this much at least, | 


for everything you've done and how nice and kind © 


you always been to us." 

"Ain't your kind of job, Bud," 

"Still. Pm responsible," I says. : 

The crops all out that way were beautiful. We . 
pulled up in the drive at the Collins place and I- 
asked Ed what he thought we should ask for the - 
house and five acres of ground. When we buy a farm 
we are mainly interested in the acreage, and we sell 
off the house and a little piece of ground. It amazes 
you how many people working in town want a little 
place in the country to live. 

Ed said he supposed we could ask twenty thousand 
dollars and have back half what we paid for the 
whole farm if we got seventeen-five. I said I supposed 
so. "Those big old shade trees ought to make it sell in 
a minute," I says. | 

Ben took off his glasses and cleaned them right | 
good. He had got him a fresh apron and put it on be- ~ 
fore we left the store. We sat in the truck awhile until — 
it was time to go in the house. 

"Park it around back out of sight? 


says Ed. 


9?* 


says Ben, as Ed | 
got out and took the shotgun off the rack. E 


"No," I says. “The truck makes it look more natu- 
ral. Leave it where it sits." i 

Ed had the key and we went inside the house, a 
fine old farmhouse, well kept, but forlorn the way- 
anything looks when the people have moved out o 
it. They had left it clean, though. They had left the 
hardwood floors waxed bright as a button ar 
windows were clean and there was not a spe 
trash, not so much as an old newspaper left behind 
nothing unsightly here. You take another cla 
people, and more "aon likely the kind that would bi 
the place and move out here from town; did 





“ever sell it, they'd leave it a mess and a Vnd There 


-is all the difference in people, and I have seen all 


types, I guess. 

. “Here he comes," says Ed. He was at one of the 

-. front windows with the gun. I heard him click it off 

. safety and I thought: Lord, don't let him have to 

-- shoot him with that thing. Then I got about halfway 
through the Lord's Prayer—just thinking it in my 
. head, mind you, not out loud. I hadn't a thing to 
© worry about. 

. There was a knock on the door. Ben‘ answered it, 
apron and all, which I thought at the time looked 

kind of foolish, and in he stepped, carrying his tool- 

box. His shirt was dirty about the shoulders like he 


had crawled under something. He looked kind of 


strange when he saw Ed. He just stood there and 
looked at Ed and Ben closed the door. 

. "Hold still now,” says Ben, and slipped the gun out 
. of his back pocket. 

“Well, if I'm not be-god damned,” he says, and he 
sets the tool chest down on the floor beside him as 
though maybe this was something wrong that he 

could fix if only he could find out what it was. Then 
he saw me. "So you're what it's all about," he says. 
And to Ben: “I'll by God thank you to give that gun 


" back to me and FI just be going.” 


“Don’t move again,” says Ed in a graveyard voice. 
~- Jt was like something not often brought indoors, a 
¿= strange voice and not like Ed at all. If I live to be a 
thousand I will never forget that sound and how Ed 
looked. 

... "Now," I says. "Now, don't be scared. I just want 
 to.reason with you and I didn't know any other safe 
way to do it." I kept talking and reassuring him. I 
took a half-pint out of my hip pocket and offered 
him a drink and he took it. He was angry and trem- 
bling all over, but he had a drink and gave me the 
bottle back and pushed that greasy black hair up off 
his forehead. I could see the veins there. He had 
started to sweat, and I could smell him, a sour sweaty 
smell. 

“I ain't scared, but I can tell you, the sheriff is sure 
going to hear about this. Calling a man clean out in 
the country and getting the drop on him." 

"All Lever wanted was what you owe me,” I says. 

“Irs hot in here,” says Ed. "Let's go outside,” and I 
was just trying to decide was that a good idea or not 
when Ben stepped up beside him right quick and 
shot him in the temple. It made my ears ring. Down 


p he went over the toolbox, dead as Frank's old mule. 


Strange thing about it he didn't appear to bleed 
much, not near like you'd imagine. 
Ben had some blood on his apron. “Right- or left- 
-— handed?” he says. 
. “Now’s a hell of a time to ask," Ed says. 
“Rij sht-handed, but look and see if cigarette stains 
aren’t on his right hand. I’m sure, but look.” 
B ped the pistol real good on his apron and 
he kid's right hand. Dead he looked like the 
ou see of those little gook soldiers over in 


Vietnam that don't look to be more than sixteen, but - 


you. know they are older than that. It was the way he- 
Jay and the helplessness of him that made him look 


so, I guess. Anyhow it gave me a shock. - | 
"Give me your whiskey," says Ben. He took the /— 
bottle from me and wiped it and put it in the kid' 
left hand. Then he removed it. and let it dropo | 
floor beside him. : 
“Now that's what you call a sinide” he says. | 
“I wonder if we should have done it here," I say’ 
“But I guess it’s all right." ——— i 
“It’s fine,” says Ben. “Pll have to burn this. ap 
Reckon we can afford losing an. apron ake s 
slipped it off and he was rolling it up Hr | 
roll. Ma 
“Let’s get the hell out of here, ie says. 
We waited on the o while es 


thinking. it was a pomis to mes p tr 

that way, and I said two or three times it would 

been best to take him out to his car and do it the 
ud. it^ a Ben. “Tes s over bos done. | 


and gets lost. So he oe up to "asc dir re 

the phone at this house—and it’s empty. It's. 
goddamn straw. So he takes his bottle out of his tool 
chest, has a last snort, and—pow" m c 

“It sure was a hard thing," Says Ed. ES 
we could do." i 

“What I don’t like is having to wait unti k 
found.” 

They didn’t have any answer for that and as 
turned out it was two days before the rural mail car 
rier pulled in the yard. He was thinking of buying th 
house and later did. We got eighteen-five for it. E 

And somehow I figured I owed it in a way to a 
tend the funeral. His widow hugged me and it ga 
me the oddest, awfulest feeling. She thanked me fo 
coming and said how everybody in the commun 
loved me and how she'd always remember that 
came to his funeral. “Lots of people misunderstood 
him,” she said. “A whole lots took him the wrong 
way, but you didn’t.” And she hugged me again. 

And I patted her little bony back and says: “Wi 
I hope not, I sure hope not.’ 

Deke Holder was the lawyer in Somerton. fiat 
dled the estate. When he phoned me and wanted 
know if there was anything owed us over this way | 
told him about the forty-eight dollars and he sent me 
a check. I offered: to:send him a bill but he said n 
that nothing on that order would be necessary, the 
my word was all right with him. 

And when you boil it down 
nessman has is his reputatio 
there is not much else tha 
long run it can't. We had b: 
tumn. I can’t remember. wei 
before, or since. J 


about all any 
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by Leslie Norris 


, Ima, 3 ine the bridge launched, its one foot 
 Clamped hard on bedrock, and such grace — 
— In its growth it resembles flying, is flight 
. Almost. It is not chance when they speak 
Of throwing a bridge; it leaves behind a track | 
Of its parallel rise and fall, solid 
In quarried stone, in timber, in milled 
“Alloy under stress. A bridge is 


. The path of flight. A friend, a soldier, 
. Built a laughable wartime bridge over 
. Some unknown river. In featureless night 
He threw from each sliding bank the images 
Of his crossing, working in whispers, under 
Failing lamps. As they built, braced spars, 
. Bolted taut the great steel plugs, he hoped 
.. His bridge would stand in brawny daylight, complete, 


The two halves miraculously knit. But 

It didn't. Airily they floated above 
Midstream, going nowhere, separate 
Beginnings of diffet_nt bridges, offering 

The policies of inaction, neither coming 

Nor going. His rough men cursed, sloped off, 
Forded quite easily a mile lower. 

It was shallow enough for his Land Rover. 


I have a bridge over a stream. Four 
Wooden sleepers, simple, direct. After rain, 
Very slippery. I rarely cross right over, 
Preferring to stand, watching the grain 
Of running water. I like such bridges best, 
River bridges on which men always stand, 
In quiet places. Unless I could have that other, 
. A bridge launched, hovering, wondering where to land. 
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hink hard to remember how it was in 
North Dakota, that fall of 1936, even 
gh Mandan is a town I love to remember. 
1 which I was first on my own, Abigail 
niece, nobody's daughter, just ‘the 
own. So it was the scene, I suppose, 
adventure, the adventure of discov- 
t who and what I had become after twenty- 
ears of living. To casual tourists, Mandan, pop- 
n 11,000, would seem just another rather raw 
Vestern town in the foothills of the Mis- 
slope, but I remember it as a place of 
blue skies and beckoning, undulating 
g without barrier to the horizon, à 
stern friendliness, and the place in 
rst fell in love with students and teaching 
an he whole special world of school life. 
~: The teaching job in Mandan was like a gift from 
—heaven to me in that Depression year. It was almost 
. impossible for an inexperienced person to get a 
. teaching position in those days—one which paid a 
.. salary. Some of my contemporaries went out to teach 
1 private academies for $25 a month and their board 
and room. Others took secretarial and clerical jobs at 
$65 a month rather than accept the overloaded roles 
ssigned to teachers in the rural towns of the Mid- 
st. The hope of getting into a city school system 
s a hope to be long deferred. After a long appren- 
ticeship i in small towns, one could hope ev entually to 
make it into Minneapolis, St. Paul, or Duluth. I was 
the first inexperienced teacher that Mandan—a city 
ta standards—had employed in years: and 
yb opening existed at all was due to a curi- 
ombination of circumstances. 
y.as a matter of accumulating credits, I had 
lired. a German major at the College of St. Cath- 
in St. Paul, second to my chosen major area of 
, English literature. The German teacher in 
fandan had suddenly, after years of trying and a 
ek after school had started, been offered a position 
alifornia, the mecca of all schoolteachers in those 
Without so much as a by-your-leave and fare- 
ome 1e school board, he had walked out the door 
gotten on a train to California. Hence, Mandan 
vacancy for a teacher of German and English, 
Imost unheard of combination; and I, a recent 
ege graduate still unemployed a week after school 
st rted i in the fall of °36, was the only one who turned 
on the lists of the teachers’ agencies with those 
ular qualifications. 
nd sadly packing my bags after a summer 
ss applications to return to the Twin Cities 
'raduate study at the University of Minne- 
ty-four hours after the telegram came 
chummer's Teachers Agency, I was on 
he Northern Pacific train for Mandan. I had a 
:dged teaching job. and I was going to get $100 
th! And, as a bonus from St. Jude. to whom I 






























ade novena after novena, I was going west to a 
nt st te. T hada: career and I had adventure as 





houses were bigger and the streets shaded by elm: 


well. This is what Mandan meant to me, and it also 
came to mean the place where I met my husband, 
Gene McCarthy. 

The fast-moving history of the nineteenth century - 
had broken over Mandan in wave after wave. The- 
town is situated near the confluence of the Heart and; 
the Missouri rivers at the foot of the Missouri slope, 
where the land begins to rise slowly toward the foot- 
hills of the Rockies far to the west. It had been a 
trading center for the more peaceful tribes of the Da- 
kota country, then the site of a fort during the period - 
of Western expansion. After that it had been a cattle 
town before the railroad had brought in Germ: 
Russian wheat farmers and artisans to settle the are. 
More than half of its population and that of the su 
rounding area was now of this stock. They were a 
people with a strange history. They had been 
brought from Germany to Russia by Catherine the - 
Great and settled in the Ukraine to improve the 
farming there. They were allowed to keep their Ro- | 
man Catholic religion and their language. In almost 
the same way and for the same reasons they had 
been brought to North Dakota by the railroads, - 
which advertised for settlers in the parts of Europe - 
most nearly like the land to be settled along new 
rights of way. Dakota was wheat country, and it was 
believed that peasants from the Ukraine would be 
ideal. Although they were commonly called Russian 
and called themselves so—and indeed, they must 
have mixed with the Slavic population because many 
of them were squat, rather brown-skinned, and had | 
high Slavic cheekbones—they were essentially Ger- - 
man. It was for their sake that German was taught in | 
the school, and it was for them, really, that I had 
come to Mandan. 

Compared with the Minnesota towns of the pe- 
riod, where everything seemed to have come to a 
dead stop, the mood of Mandan was relaxed and 
cheerful. Anyone whose family had taken a chance 
on North Dakota in the first place had a gambler's 
optimism in his bones. Then, too, the combination of 
drought and dust storms, added to the long farm de- 
pression, had resulted in a number of federal relief 
programs in North Dakota. The bureaucracy of these - 
agencies had brought some business and some bright 
young men to town. Agronomic scientists were work- - 
ing at the Department of Agriculture experimental 
station. In addition to the faculty of the senior and 
junior high schools and the two elementary schools, 
there was a second facultv at the state institution for 
juvenile offenders, which was just outside town. The | 
county government and some state agencies were | 
there. All this made for a transient community of | 
young marrieds and career people who gave their 
business to the small stores, restaurants, rooming 
houses, and hotels. | 

Residential Mandan was rather arbitrarily divided 
between the west end, where the bankers, doctors 
and owners of the town's businesses lived—there thi 


































































































































































ad the east ce vie the E Rüssians. ved sullo 
and creamery workers and farmers who had come to 
| town to go on relief. The streets there were bare or 
-lined with a few cottonwoods. Across the tracks there 
-was a little community of tar-papered houses near 
_ the Dead Heart, a slough left when the Heart River 





ers, 
A family of distant cousins, the Dahnerses, found a 


-a teacher. It was her way of expressing pleasure at 
the recommendation. It was a house of shining clean- 
liness, but the Dahnerses insisted that its chief virtue 
. was that it was warm--a matter of vital concern in a 
. climate where it is often 40 degrees below zero. Mr. 
Rippel was a butcher with a downtown meat market. 
He was rough-voiced and rough-mannered. We al- 
-ways thought of the house as Mrs. Rippel's because 
he seemed a visitor, and he eventually became one 
. when, a few years later, he left and set up house- 

. keeping with someone else, in the east end. 

| came from a teaching family, and from my 
earliest years, schools and students, books and learn- 
ing, had been staples of family conversation—so it 
never occurred to me that I was anything but lucky 
to be teaching. 

Mandan was a good place for a teacher to start. 
Professionalism was encouraged by the young princi- 
pal Mr. Neff, and was practiced by the veteran 
teachers, who, with few exceptions, loved teaching. 
Now, thirty-odd years later, I can still see those 
teachers and hear their voices. In wide-open Mandan 
they were free of social restrictions. Through them 
and my relatives I soon found myself going out a 
good deal, sometimes dating the young business and 
professional men, sometimes other teachers. My life 
filled up. I liked Mandan and its people. 

I was the youngest teacher on the faculty, the first 
inexperienced one to come to Mandan in many 
years, and something of a novelty. The students 
found me more inclined than the older teachers to 
listen and laugh in the after-school hours, and many 
took to "helping" me then. For my part, I discovered 
the wonderful zaniness of thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-old boys and willingly spent hours with them. 






t was in Mandan that I met my first political 
. priest—a bald, roundheaded German Benedic- 
: | tine, Father Hildebrand Eickhoff. He had a 
passion for improving the lot of his people and a 
great contempt for the “cheese-knifers,” as he called 
. the Protestants of the town Establishment. Some 
. years before my arrival it had occurred to Father Hil- 
-debrand that when the German-Russian and a few 
ish children left the safe environs of St. Joseph's 

- parochial school for the public high school, they were 
7 delivered. into the hands of the cheese-knifers who 





. changed its course in the restless way of Western riv- to th 


room for me in the comfortable house of Mrs. Peter take part in the Bible services and hy: 
Rippel, a hardworking Hungarian woman who pro- - 


tested at first that her house was not good enough for 






cotiteülled the school ‘board and the teachers "v 
would mold their adolescent minds. The pattern. o 
public education in Mandan was typical of its evol 
tion in this country. The public school was. Prote 
tant, and the regular election of Protestant ministe 
to the school board guaranteed that fact. (I 
ik that the Catholic school system in this 
try would never have come into being if the 
of Catholic immigrants had not been coi 














which gave i a Protestant cast to het Te school life 









school boards tended to maintain the. Protesta 
vor. The only Catholic teachers were ones wi 
family connections. The solution was simple 
were more Catholic German-Russian int 

anyone else. Father Hildebrand ur 
parishioners to run for the school board and 
mended them as good candidates to the rest o 
flock. And the majority ruled. The new school. boar : 
selected my principal, William Neff, who had a ma 
ter's degree from Notre Dame and proved t 
really fine aD The board Den to eea 






























they D dr : 
NS of Mr. Neff’s first m to me Dus that I 1 












to talk to the icachieis "I dic eh this an intriguing: * 
idea because I had never known a priest socially. In 
the days of his prime, our pastor in Wabasha, Min- dis 
nesota, where I was reared, had ministered to us in =x 
an aloof, irascible, and authoritarian way. E 
So I went to visit Father Hildebrand with lively cu- 
riosity. The square brick rectory sat between the — 
church and the school in a yard almost bare of grass- 
in those years of the great dust storms. I was aware o 
the housekeeper' s surveillance as I walked self-con: 
sciously up the walk and was taken aback when she: 
snatched open the door, stared at me with obvious 
disapproval, ushered me in without a word, and di 
appeared, leaving me standing in the dim hall. Bu 
Father Hildebrand emerged almost at once from. 
back of the house. He was dressed in the Ben 
habit he wore at home, with its long scapular, co 
and black leather cincture. He gestured after the 
housekeeper with his cigar, tapped his forehead to 
indicate his low opinion of her mental stability, 
bared stubby brown teeth in a grin, said, “Jealous, 
you know," and beckoned me into his study. I was. 
mildly shocked, but 1 accepted the remark in th« 
eure tone in which it tri at wa: 

























tine DT of two assista | 
with celibacy—that he simply 
but necessary housekeeper wh rv 


nts, visiting teachers, the janitor, any- 
k the time of the pastor. In her opinion 
eing who should not have been at the beck 

r ordinary people. 
yas a room I grew to know well. There 
a utilitarian mission-type desk, and 
ather chair where Father habitually 
ging his passion for reading. There were 
s everywhere, on the desk, on the sofa, in piles 
> floor. He ordered them directly from Lon- 
m Longmans, Green and Sheed & Ward—and 
'in Germany and in St. Louis. He devoured 


1 biography. He accepted Hilaire Belloc, G. 


hristopher Dawson, Carlton J. H. 
pher Hollis, the Sheeds without ques- 
ated by Amintore Fanfani and espe- 
rested in the scholarship which was re-exam- 
€ Reformation and the Middle Ages, 
d yths, and discovering that nationalism 
economic systems had as much to do with the 
in those times as religion. 
d to share what he was reading. He would 
d paraphrase and jump from book to book, 
“Listen to this, girl, listen to this!” And he al- 
Sent me home with books to read, insisting 
y that they hadn't taught me much in “that 
To him my alma mater, St. Catherine’s—non- 
ian and non-Benedictine—was not quite ortho- 
dox. St. Catherine's had been founded by the sister 
of John Ireland, the great Americanizing archbishop 
of the Midwest, in the same quarter century as Rad- 
-was founded, and was in the mold of the “seven 
leges. I think that Father Hildebrand 
ur professors—St. Joseph nuns with degrees 
om Oxford, the Sorbonne, and the like, as well as 
om the great American universities—our Phi Beta 
ppa. chapter, our accreditation, were all evidences 
ruckling to the cheese-knifers and their values. 
In a sense he was right. The St. Catherine's I left in 
36 was a very fine liberal arts college that hap- 
ned to be Catholic. Those of us who were gradu- 
from St. Catherine's in the twilight years of 
ther Antonia, its foundress, were unaware of how 
ual our school was for its day. Mother Antonia 
1 woman of amazing energy and intellect, with a 
ssion for excellence. When she was chosen to head 
fledgling St. Catherine's, she was determined that 
was going to be the very best college possible. 
I was the beneficiary of what Mother Antonia had 
mplished, but during my college vears I. like my 
mates, rather took it for granted. We did not re- 
how recent such a good education for women 
nor what boldness Mother Antonia's achieve- 
equired in the world of the Catholic Church. 
gh the first three decades of this century, a 
when university education for women was still 
he few, and thirty years before Catholic Univer- 
owed nuns to register at all (and then only on 
e campus), she sent her nuns to the world's 
ersities. oen she wanted a young sister to 


study at Juilliard in New York and another to tak 
her master's at the library school of Columbia Un 
versity, she learned that the Archbishop of New Yor 
would not allow a convent in his archdiocese to har- 
bor any nuns attending such godless institutions. She 
rented an apartment for them and told them to con- 
sider it their convent. 

We came out of St. Catherine's with an awakened 
interest in the arts and sciences of our time becaus 
of the strong liberal arts orientation of the college. 
We came out prepared for a world of specialization, ; 
prepared professionally to be journalists, writers, 
teachers, social workers, musicians, technicians, li- 
brarians. We wanted and expected to be part of our 
world. We believed in and had benefited from th 
New Deal; some of us were beneficiaries of the Na 
tional Youth Administration. Dorothy Day's Catho- 
lic Worker was beginning to be circulated on the 
campus, but we were aware of the movement as a. 
novel and attractively direct form of social work 
rather than as a movement of social criticism. When. 
we thought of the terrible problems of our time in 
terms of. Catholic solutions at all, we were likely t 
take the view of Commonweal, the liberal Catholi 
weekly. which was strongly against Franco and. fas 
cism and pro-Roosevelt. 2 


ather Hildebrand came out of a different tra- 
dition. He was a Benedictine of St. John's 
Abbey in central Minnesota, the largest > 
monastery of the oldest order of monks in the West- | 
ern world. | 
In the 1930s St. John's was linked to whatever was 
going on in the Christian world. Men in monastic - 
life, no matter how remote the monasteries, are in ` 
touch with. their. counterparts everywhere. Their 
brightest scholars are sent off to Rome or some other 
world center for advanced study; their missionaries 
go off to Asia or Mexico or the Caribbean, as well as 
to remote parishes in North Dakota, and come home 
again. Therefore St. John's had been touched by 
many trends and had begun to play a significant part 
in a few. At St. John's the liturgical movement took 
American form and became united with the social- 
action movement. These movements were, briefly, 
the first structured efforts to cope with the rediscov- 
ery of the Church as a whole people—not as a hier- 
archy with a ruling few and a passive many-and of 
Christianity as the religion of God come to earth to 
renew all things—not a religion of man going to 
heaven. | 
The college of St. John's University —Gene's. 
school-had grown from the monastery and was 
unique among Minnesota colleges in the way it be- 
came a lifelong second home for the men who at- 
tended it. Perhaps this was because a significant: 
number of the students entered the monastery and. 
were always there, in a more unchanging way than. 
alumni at other universities. And the Benedicti; 





ro fessors: stayed hicks; grew E and finally gave 
heir names to headstones in the graveyard | where the 
men of St. John’s walked with their wives when they 
came back to visit. The graduates of St. John’s Uni- 
X versity thought of themselves as part of the Benedic- 
_. tine family. 

_.. Benedictine parish priests like Father Hildebrand 
espoused the new ideals as far as they understood 
‘them. The boys and girls of Mandan were going to 
learn history and literature from people who had a 
¿world view, he insisted. He looked forward to the es- 
tablishment of cooperative housing projects and 
-credit unions. His first step was to have an addition 


built to the parish school with the help of parish la- 

bor. Those who had laid bricks and nailed two-by- - 

` fours were credited with contributions to the church © 
-in the amount of man-hours they had spent. He com- _ 


‘puted the time according to the highest union scale, 
with time-and-a-half for overtime. In the annual re- 
port that year, plasterers and Depression-ruined 
. farmers came out as bigger contributors than the 
town doctors, merchants, and undertakers. 

It was through Father Hildebrand that Gene, by 
then principal of a small Minnesota high school, 
. came to Mandan as head of the English department 
-. in the fall of 1938. I had aspired to that position and 
. was inclined to resent his coming. "He's a genius," 

Hildebrand said, “a fine man from a good family. 
Lots of priests and nuns. Went through college in 
three years.' 

*So did L" I said defensively, but he ignored me. 

"He's at Mass every morning," he continued. 
"Never misses devotions either." 

“Why isn’t he a priest?" I asked. 

That daunted Father a httle. He pulled on his ci- 
gar. 

“I don't know. I don't know,” he said. 

It was something of a mystery to us both. In the 
days prior to World War II men who went to daily 
Mass at any time other than during Lent were either 
old men preparing for death or seminarians home on 
vacation. 

But Father Hildebrand brightened as he ex- 
patiated on his plans. The superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Gould, would go eventually. Neff, the principal, 
would take his place, and there would be McCarthy. 
ready for the principalship. 

If this was the plan, it should have been reassuring 
to Mr. Neff, but there was an implicit threat in the 
situation. Father Hildebrand was developing the in- 
stincts of a true political boss. | met Mr. Neff in the 
School hall one day. "What do you think of this 
McCarthy?” he asked. I wasn't at all sure what I 
— thought except that he was too handsome to be true, 
but I didn't think that was relevant to the conversa- 
. tion. The new teacher seemed indifferent to the buzz 

of attention he caused among the young women of 

_the town and unaware of my own critical attention at 

English department. meetings where he seemed to 

our serious concerns. In an effort to know 


him bétter, I had haifheartedly’ Schiemed to Aue my- 
self in his way at school affairs and at church, then, 
in fits of ambivalence, withdrawn ; at the crucial r m 
ments of meeting. eee 
Mr. Neff offered his own assessment look il 
think he’ s a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” he said. 
“Oh, no,” I said Eu end i had aires cady de 


he new. teacher atid 1 finally be 2 
each other, and then to kno 
little on a train trip home to. 
Christmastime. This ride together. 
of accident, but the scheming was 
mine. He refused a car trip with anotl 
teacher, citing incurable car sickness, which 
necessary for him to.take the same tra 
taking. 
The train left Mandan in late morn ng 
lunch together and talked all the way a 
prairies of eastern Dakota and western Mi 
When he left the train at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
think we were both sure we were in love. 
Companions on a train trip are like the only 
habitants of a world. In some ways on that jour: 
we grew to know each other as no one else knew e 
ther of us. When I admitted that I thought him aloof 
and disparaging of the teachers and students with. 
whom I was so vitally involved, Gene made a con- 
fession of another kind. He said that he struggled 
with a deep disinclination to accept life—a state he- 
later described as being neither "hot nor cold" 
toward it, "an inertia of years." He marked it as. b 
ginning with an incident when he was twelve and a 
ter a heavy rain had come upon a baby sparro 
thrown from its nest to the sidewalk. He stepped on 
and watched the life go from it. That was all there 
was to life, he thought, that faint flicker. vum 
During that Christmas vacation Gene struggl 
with a poem in which he compared me to the. 
rose which grows everywhere in Minnesota, a 
the country roads and the railroad tracks, thrustin 
its way out of the gravel or the cinders, "born of life, 
affirming life, guarded by thorns, but a rose." "A long 
time later he showed it to me. The lines had. begun to 
blur on the much folded and creased piece of paper 
he had carried about with him. I have it still. 


After ores Gene asked. me to > £0 | to a. tito ie 


prise. “J never!” excel. one of d 5 
“The guy is human after all.” But we 
movie. After the first five minutes | 





ill like to know how even the most 

asion script ends, said, "No, of course 

thought I must be impatient with the enter- 

he had chosen. I was afraid he would think 
owbrow if I said I would like to stay. 

T?” asked Joe Reis, a high school 

orked as an usher. "You seen it be- 


another night we went skating together. It was 
ly id and the rink—a Pou and flooded 


| There. was one floodlight high on a 
. and out of its. pale light, veering 
lloquies which sent our words in 
aa ne Treesing Ment alr, and 


el ^T will s see you again, "he wrote me à year 

nd. came across February 3 circled in red.") 

t together in the little attic living room with the 
fierce Dakota wind lashing branches against the roof 
so close to us and SEM y pledged our NS to each 


i har s were half i N In s S bled 
on years we all thought of our system as 
led us, and schemes i renew it were every- 


V was a very pee spring. B given to spo- 
bouts of piety, I became a steady attendant at 
iss partly to please Gene. "It must be love if 

S. ou up early," sniffed one of the teachers. 
e bought a car, a secondhand 1937 blue Chevro- 
"he car enlarged our world, allowing us to roam 
| explore the prairies and hills together. A snap- 
aken at the time shows the two of us beside the 
looking very much like the hero and heroine of a 
movie. Gene has the conventional g good looks, 
ack wavy hair parted on the side, the handsome 
ace; he has on the large casual overcoat and 
worn muffler of the decade. He looks shyly 

d. Lam wearing a coat I remember well—black 
with puffed sleeves and a stand- -up Persian 
lar. My hair is upswept in a roll on either 
crowned with an oversized pillbox fashion- 

t. The car is mud-splashed, and behind it is 

f bare trees and vines. The picture must 
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have been taken beside the Dead Heart River; 
Dakota trees grow thick only in the river bottoms. It 
is à sunny picture except that my hands are tightly 
clasped as if something precious might escape. 

As the weather grew warmer we became in- 
separable, and our pleasure in each other was re- ` 
flected in the people we knew. We became favorite 
chaperons for the homeroom picnics which multi- 
plied every spring, and I sat happily with the girls 
watching Gene play softball with the boys. 

At Easter | went home. with Gene to Watkins, 
Minnesota. He had told. me about his family, each 
one, and I was ready to endow them with all the ex 
traordinary qualities I found in him. From Gen 
who described him with a sort of amused respect 
knew that his father was a cattle buyer and superir 
tended the family farm, that he was quick-tempered 
irascible, but sentimentally warmhearted. I had no 
clear picture of his mother—her note of invitation 
had been painstakingly correct—but Gene seemed 
very close to her, and I thought of her as classically 
devout and home- -loving. There was Mildred, his 
older sister, who had been away from home for a 
long time, now married and living in Panama. That 
seemed a romantic circumstance to me, and | 
warmed to the idea of Mildred; Gene said I some- 
times reminded him of her. There was Marian, also a 
teacher, who would be home for the vacation, and - 
Austin, his younger brother, who was at medical 
school and would not be there. 

Mentally I pictured the family as revolving around 
Gene. And I. as belonging to him, would become . 
part of its center—a fond conceit but understandable - 
considering my state of mind in those days. I had al- 
ways been at home with older people. having grown 
up in an extended family of grandmothers, great- 
aunts, aunts. uncles, and cousins, and I looked for- 
ward to being accepted by Gene’s father and mother. 
The acceptance was to come eventually but not just 
then, and in ways I did not foresee. | 

The McCarthy house was a two-story frame on- 
Watkins’ second street, a house with a small screened 
porch across the front and two windows like eyes 
above; its replicas line thousands of Midwestern. . 
streets. Gene's father had built it with the help of | 
Gene's grandfather. a carpenter when he was not | 
playing his violin. Gene's grandfather was known to ~ 
the family and all the relatives as Carty-Pa; he and. 
his strong-willed wife, Carty-Ma, had moved into the. 
house before Gene's father and mother could get. 
married and come home to it. Carty-Ma's re- - 
doubtable spirit seemed to fill the house she had - 
dominated until she died at the age of ninety-seven. 
Her sayings were quoted, and her v ways were still fol- 
lowed. 

In those days of foreclosures and unemployment, 
it was something for a house to have survived, well- 
roofed and warm, as a family home and a haven for — 
the children who had gone out to make a living i ina 
world devoid of warm welcomes. That was how. 





it then, and I tried dagérly that vacation to enter into 
its life. The gaiety of Mildred, called Mid, still lived 
jn the house, and Austin, clearly the apple of his par- 
. ents' and sister's eyes, was present in his likes, dis- 


3 likes, the memories of his boyhood. Gene’s mother, a 


neatly and stockily built woman in her early sixties, 
. was sweet and welcoming. Her features were strong 
and very like Gene's except that her face was broad 
and she had the dark ivory cast of complexion from 
her south German ancestors, not Gene's Irish fair- 
ness. Her almond eyes were the brown of shiny but- 
tons and sometimes made me uneasy with their 
steady regard. Her voice had a musical timbre—she 
had, I think, sung in the choir in her youth—and she 


Interspersed her steady conversation with inquiring 


little hums. She seemed to find her worth in doing 
things for us all, especially in feeding us, and she was 
constantly jumping up from the table to bring us 
- something else, some pickles or another kind of jelly. 
“kt was only later that I learned she still clung to the 

-hope that Gene would one day be a priest; his going 
so far as to bring a girl home was a threat she was not 
ready to face. 

"Doesn't Abbie remind you of Mid?" Gene asked 
one dinnertime when he was amused at my recount- 
ing of some St. Paul story. 

His mother stopped dead still and regarded me 
with an opaque look. 

"No," she said. 

; Marian I liked at once. She was Gene's senior by 
.. five years, and she was stocky like her mother but 
© blue-eyed and placid. Gene's father called Mrs. 

McCarthy "Mom," and his attitude toward her was 
laced through with a condescending teasing which 
passed for rough affection. He seemed to look on any 
show of tenderness or emotional dependence as 
weakness. When Gene, half-shamed by his teasing, 
left me behind once during the visit, his father 
snorted with approval. His appraisal of his fellow- 
men was almost universally sour, and he had the 
habit of limning them unforgettably with biting, 
homely witticisms. He belonged to that generation of 
men for whom the Depression was the last defeat— 


—. who had struggled out of bitterly hardworking child- 


hoods into moderate success in the early part of the 
century only to have their world changed radically 
by the First World War. So in time I came to feel 
toward Dad McCarthy something of the affection 
. and understanding that his own children felt. 


| (erus away from that first Easter vacation in 

© Watkins with the feeling that the alienation of 

^ which Gene sometimes spoke had its roots in 

his home and his town. Watkins was nothing like 
Wabasha, the old Mississippi River town in which I 
had grown up—restricted, provincial, but nonetheless 
ull of. variety, the acknowledgment of differences, 
d a certain: respect. for eccentricity. Watkins was 
roped country village, almost literally 


transplanted from rural Germany to rural Meeker - 


County, Minnesota. It had existed as an entity dur- 


ing the lifetime of one man, Gene's uncle by mar- 
riage, who had started it by building a general store 
along the new Soo Line Railroad. Almost evel yone 
spoke English with a slight German twist or acce 
There was little place or understanding for the exc 
tional there. Yet on long walks during those few day: 
Gene had shown me that there was beauty there, to 
Some of his best poetry stems from the memor 
that countryside and its creatures: = o o 

The sky was a kite, 

I flew it on a string, winding 

it in to see its. blue, again 

to count the whirling swallows, AE 

and read the patterned scroll of blackbirds turning 

to check the markings of a hawk. T 


| As for his loneliness, l was sure e that a ae 


and they had 4 quickly become. friends of his. “Your. 
letter, filled as it was with a zest for life, helped me 
over a bad spot again,” he wrote. “I need (ou so 
much that it would be selfish if you did not ha 
much understanding and capacity to live 

run over to others. The sky is closer now and 


wind seems to be blowing it across the brushy tops of x 
the trees, catching out the dust and smoke—just. as - 


you do with people, letting me see them as better ind. 
more human and ultimately good--goodntes ! 
been theoretical to me for so long.” E 

Riding through the countryside that spring or 
ting on the bluffs looking down on the Missouri and 
watching the birds fly north, we made our plans. W 
would try to find new teaching jobs.in Minnesota at 
better salaries—near each other and the universit 
we hoped, so that we could drive to Saturday classe 
Perhaps we could augment our earnings kd speakulg 
and writing. 

By the end of the school year we: were no lon. 
willing to wait two years to get married, but the [ 
tical problems were mountainous. In Mandan 
earned $105 a month for the school term; Gen 
about $125. After expenses I had only a very. fe 
hundred dollars a year for clothes, trips home, and 
summer school at the University of Minnesc 
where I had started my graduate work. Gene hac 
return to summer school, too, if he was to finish. h 
M.A. that year. r 

Gene’s sister Marian wrote that there was a vi 
cancy in the English department in the high School H 
Litchfield, Minnesota, the town where she and. he 
friend Harriet were teaching. She thought it migl 
pay $1200. Gene suggested that I apply. With relu 
tance, for I hated to think of leaving Mandan v wher 
had been happy, I did so and received a fa 
answer. Our hopes rose. Gene would si 
Minnesota principalship once he get his las 
summer. 

In à way that summer of 1939 g 








college ` year we had missed. We strolled the 
'etween classes, ate lunch in the crowded 
| nion, or oh igen pd the E on the 















university atmosphere our strenuous efforts 
onomize > seemed more iu moves in a p 








Pini till came froth: the | prices set in (ie 
studen eating places. Walgreen’s Drugstore 
ent breakfast that usually con- 
t toast, and. coffee but was some- 
sv h sweet rolls or one pancake. An old 
ccount ‘sheet torn from the back of one of Gene’s 
~ notebooks shows that we were more often successful 
. than not. It was possible to get an adequate lunch— 
sere a zn of stew, sometimes Ads and a 
sands 





























(Ls pher. lid aller Ponti inae = aol samen 
— Gene was awarded his M.A. at the University of 
Minnesota summer school graduation, walking 
across the pd in renien academic gown, chin 































job. hunt that followed very ‘distasteful, and 1 suffered 
through every interview with him in prospect and 
ect, often waiting in the car and praying duti- 
00 aware of what he was enduring. If one 
d the scrutiny of the administration, there re- 
ed the ordeal of interrogation by one or the 
r school board member, who tended to have 
inky theories of his own. Gene could not and 
uld not banter with them or try to win them over, 
Or RE I want him to. He would not have been Gene 








d sent pu other eser Fe letters 
days. I used to tear the letters open and skim 
- quickly, first for the assurances of love, and 
then, like any exile, for the news of friends left be- 
ind. Gene had gone back, no longer an observer, 
ut involved— usually with aficctionate amusement, 
metimes with genuine concern—in the lives of our 
ids. He related everything faithfully, with a sure 
' for the flavor of occurrences and the nuances of 
nships. That was a year of meeting and leave- 
-at Thanksgiving, at Christmas, at weddings. 
emester break, and at Easter; our letters, al- 

ly hopeful and discouraged, went back and 
trying to share everything we saw and heard. 
the images of his later poems are in them: the 
| cation with trees and the preoccupation with 
nes—the black of box-elder twigs and the 
"dark red of rose branches in winter; the 
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sky and its closeness; the perception. of the earthy 
turning and the relativity of time: the imprisonment- 
in self —"Does it frighten you to think of having to be 
yourself for eternity—perhaps I Should be frightened 
of j joining my life to yours as an influence on your. 
endless future." Sometimes he included fragments of 
poems, half-worked-out, abortive with words crossed 

out one, two, three times until he found one good 
enough. He was fascinated with words and used to - 
carry a slip of paper in his breast pocket to list those 
he wanted either to remember or to check the mean- — 
ing of. | 
He read voraciously but novels did not interest: 
him except as expressions of philosophy. He aban- 
doned Mann’s Joseph trilogy, and when I wrote that 
I was reading War and Peace, he took it out of the li- 
brary—but "I only read the first few chapters," he 
wrote. "You can find his whole theory of war in the - 
last few pages." 

It was as if he measured everything except the - 
earth itself against an abstract pattern of perfection, 
and he found that pattern in the teachings of the 
Church. He wrote that he wished that two of our 
friends whom he found most congenial were Catho- 
lics. He feared. he said, that one of them was inclined 
toward an atheistic humanism which, he reminded 
me, Dostoevsky had called the “mark of the Anti- 
christ.” and that he found it hard to oppose. He 
wished that he himself knew more history—and more 
of the Church and history—so that he could lead our 
friend to consider it as giving meaning “to life and 
humanity.” 

Although I was sure that it was proof that he was 
better and finer than any other man, his need to find 
transcendent meaning sometimes frightened me. 

He wrote that heaven seemed attainable when love 
approached purity and unselfishness in human 
beings. I felt unworthy in thinking so, but I did not 
want to be that pure and unselfish. | much preferred. 
it when he wrote, “I like to watch you run, I would be 
so glad to see you running toward me now." Or 
"Tonight you were there, a presence just outside the 
pool of lamplight where I was reading." 






















































y real life was lived in that daily exchange. 
of letters and in our trips to meet eacl 
other, but my teaching life went on 
nonetheless. I would probably have liked Litchfield if 
I had not taught first in Mandan, but as it was, I was. 
Ber unhappy. I first took a room with a childless 
couple who lived in a small bungalow. To get to n 
room I had to pass through their living room, whic 
was cluttered with a welter of furniture bedecked 
with crocheted and ruffled doilies. My landlady 
wanted companionship and was annoyed at my re- 
treating each night to my room and my typewriter. 1 

was bent on writing for money and I did manage to. 
sell articles to The Atlantic and C ommonweal th 
fall. but I found it hard to pray and read and * 





































separated only by a thin door from her humming 
and sighing and rustling about. 

— [n a sense teachers were, as I wrote in my Atlantic 
piece that year, migratory laborers. However much 
they might like the community, however deep their 
involvement with their students, they had no per- 
manent place there. Their only security lay in their 
contracts, negotiated anew each year. They had no 
tenure, no pension plan, and no reasonable ex- 


pectations of advancement. If they wished to better. 


themselves, they had to move on. They were, in real- 
ity, cogs—and easily replaceable cogs—in a machine 
which was of institutional, recreational, and financial 
value to the town in which they taught. 

School superintendents were died managers hired 
to supervise one of the town's biggest businesses. 
This was vividly demonstrated in the first teachers' 
meeting I attended in Litchfield. We were instructed 
in the care of the plant and the necessity of coopera- 
ting with the janitors. We were told, for example, 
that we were expected to leave all the shades in our 
rooms at an even level at the end of the day. We 
were told that our absence records were of more im- 
portance than anything else in judging our perfor- 
mance, since state aid was prorated on the number of 
pupil-days reported. We were also told that we were 
expected to spend three weekends out of every four 
in Litchfield, since the town paid us and expected us 
to spend our money there. To assure the town that 
we were really earning our salaries, we were in- 
structed to be in our classrooms by eight thirty in the 
morning and not to leave them before five. The 
school football games and basketball games were a 
great source of revenue, and we were all expected to 
work at them, taking tickets, guarding gates, usher- 
ing. After this initial meeting, the junior high school 
principal, a woman, gathered the women teachers to- 
gether to instruct them in the morality expected of 
them by the community. We were not to smoke, 
drink, or go to local dances, and it was strongly ad- 
vised that we attend the local church. She also dis- 
cussed the necessity of modest clothing. 

As head of the English department in which I had 
worked, Gene had written one of my recommenda- 
tions. Now he wrote me that my determined and ex- 
tensive self-assertion was no doubt placing my new 
administration in a state of trepidation—and placing 
his fine statements about my cooperativeness in the 
balance. He added that he loved me for it all, and 
that I should be kind to the poor schoolmen! 

I waged my own fight with the Establishment. The 
younger teachers had joined and given new life to 
the local chapter of the American Federation of 
. Teachers, which had languished after the departure 
S of the former superintendent, a confirmed liberal. 
~The Federation was tarred with the Communist 
brush in those days, but it was the only agency of sol- 

y for teachers; without it each one dealt singly 
: administration and the school board. 
Ip intendent. met with us to deplore profes- 





sional people joining a labor union. I remember the 
courageous answer Nellie Allen, the oldest member 
of the English department, gave him: “A profes- 
sional person takes responsibility for his work and his 
working hours, Mr. Harbo,” she said. "I am not a 
professional person as long as Lin effect punch atime 
clock. A professional person also sets his own fee. M 
fee, that is my salary, is set for me by others. An 
must have some way of bargaining with them." 
I was elected president of the local because. n was 
willing to speak out and also because. I did not have — 
as much to lose as the married men. We tried.in my- 
brief tenure to set up relations with the only other 
union in town, that of the railroad men. But they 
were irritated and put off by our attempt to make our. 
problems seem similar to theirs. We sought a sa 
scale and a regular system of raises, but. 
was tossed aside by the administratio 
board. There was only so much money for : 
we were told, and it always had to balance o! 
someone got more money, someone else would. have 
to go. A 
But to many struggling with the problems: of urbani A 
schools today. Litchfield would have seemed adream. 
school, and indeed it was very good. It had become a 
regional school to which over half of the stud 
were bused from smaller outlying communities. In - 
order to serve all the students, there were both col- c 
lege preparatory and general education courses, but. __ 
the stigma of the track system was avoided in that — 
these were electives on the part of the students, 
though the guidance counselors tried hard to steer - 
students who were not capable of the college prepa- : 
ratory work away from it. There was à large library | yess 
and a flourishing library program: there was a full- 
time guidance teacher who worked with each home- 
room adsiser: there was a remedial reading teacher. 



























































uring Thanksgiving vacation, 1939, Gene. - 

| brought me an engagement ring. His 
| mother wept when she saw it, but I like is 
all engaged girls, thought it the most wonderful ring 
in the world. 1 spent much time admiring it to the. 
amusement of my students. It solved my problems. of 
status; | was now definitely, formally engaged. —_- 

We could not marry for several reasons. Our prac- 
tical problems proved stubbornly incapable of solu- 
tion. The hope of the principalship in Mandan had- 
disappeared. Despite Gene's dogged efforts—he ap: 
plied for opening after opening— -nothing had ma 
tured. One salary would not allow us to marry and 
discharge our family obligations, but the idea that we 
might both teach was unthinkable in those days. The- 
competition for employment was so keen that a ma 
ried woman working was thought of as taking the 
bread and livelihood away from the. head of ano 
family. RE 

Everything was complicated: by he 
proaching war; there was talk of a draft, a 






























































































































K ild be subject à to it. Then came a new and hopeful 
bility which changed the direction of all our 






, late in the spring of 1940, Gene was offered 
tion teaching education and economics at St. 
's, it seemed to us that God was answering our 
prayers i in a way better than we could have dared to 
ope. Our plans of farming as an adjunct to teaching 
id always been meant as more than a practical so- 
on to our personal problems; they were our an- 
ver to what we saw as the need for Christian re- 
of society. The return to St. John’s meant that 
ght join the Christian community there, which 
aining new life. The salary was not very large, 
but it was supplemented by room and board. For the 
st time Gene could really save money. Litchfield 
was not far away; we could see each other often. Per- 
< haps, perhaps even by the second semester, we could 
marry. We drove through the little street of 
"Flynnville" near the campus in the dusk, picking 
out the nicer houses, hoping that the abbey might 
"substitute one of them for Gene’s room when we 
married. At last we could be decisive. We would not 
“wait beyond June of the next year to be married. 
.. Going back to St. John’s was not only going home 
but also a source of liberation for Gene. He had in- 
creasingly come to feel, as I had so painfully in 
Litchfield, that serving the great and impersonal ma- 
chine of public education—no matter how good our 
relations with our students or how enlightened our 
classroom teaching—was only half living. It was not a 
"| "way in which we could make a fundamental change 
in our world. Gene still thought of this in terms of 
— .. secularism—the all-inclusive term used by Catholic 
> «osocial thinkers to describe the deliberate exclusion of 
.. religion or any coherent philosophy of life from edu- 
- cation and the world of work. It was generally held 
that bourgeois spirit and unchristian individualism 
-had both resulted from the lack of any Christian so- 
. cial theory and had in turn brought about the in- 
. Justices of laissez-faire capitalism, materialism, the 
-breakdown of the family, and the depersonalization 
of society. 
Gene's application was couched in those terms. 
Teaching in a public school, he wrote, meant that 
-. one was only half teaching since the most important 
questions could never be raised and the most impor- 
tant reasons never given. 
< Gene had gone out from St. John's in 1935 into the 
"world of the Great Depression, of social upheaval, 
ithout any very adequate preparation. His world 
had been the uncomplicated and wholly Catholic 
and ethnic world of Watkins and St. John's. At the 
time he graduated, St. John's was a small denomina- 
tional institution of no particular distinction, al- 
though the monastery to which it was attached was 
beginning to have a worldwide reputation. It was a 
-small college of only three hundred students, half of 
hom were clerics, as the Benedictines called their 
seminarians, and it had never been accredited be- 
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cause the abbot believed that with. accreditation i 
would come secular interference. " 

But in the fall of 1940 St. John's was dandis 
and building its faculty and well on its way to be- - 
coming a center of adult education, a center for the 
discussion of, and attack on, the social problems of 
the day. All this had been brought about largely 
through the efforts of one man—Dom Virgil Michel. 
Father Virgil had come back to St. John's as dean 
during Gene's second and last years in college, but 
his effect on the students was then largely indirect. 
Gene's own interests were in English literature and 
economics, interests which did not engage much of 
Father Virgil’s attention at the time. As a student, 
Gene was affected more than by anything else by the 
renewed emphasis on the liturgy—all the ceremonies 
radiating out from the Eucharist as the sacred sign of 
the unity of all men—and by the social institutes— 
weekend adult education meetings. At these he ac- 
quired his interest in the cooperative movement and 
the rural life movement as cures for social ills. 

But Gene was only nineteen when he graduated, 
and he had spent only three years in college. His 
classmates of the time described him as a loner and an 
Observer. He did not date and he did not drink; he 
drew some criticism for sitting silent and listening 
through dormitory bull sessions. It was assumed that 
he was weighing a religious vocation. But he had 
thrown himself into his studies and into athletics, in 
both of which he excelled, and his college fame 
rested on his star quality in almost any sport. Al- 
though he had turned in his football suit after a dis- 
agreement with the coach, he ranked as an “all-state” 
player in baseball and hockey. He was president of 
the Scribblers Union, a club organized for those who 
aspired to write for the college paper and yearbook, 
and was one of the editors of the latter. 

In the academic field he had had no rival. His se- 
nior biographical sketch records this in an ex- 
cruciatingly arch style: 


Gene was not satisfied with finishing college in 
three years. The really breathtaking accomplishment 
is yet to be recorded. In order not to heighten the sus- 
pense too much, we will state now . . . that this jolly 
and towering Gael made local collegiate history by reg- 
istering eight A's in his classwork two years ago, and has 
continued that splendid work. To him the marking al- 
phabet of professors terminates with Alpha. 


hen Gene returned to St. John’s in the 
fall of 1940, he returned as someone 
very much more involved in life and 
as an active participant in the informed discussions 
which nightly raged in the prefect’s room. Basic to 
these discussions were the ideas of Father Virgil, who - 
had died the year before but who had left a great — 

blueprint for the renewal of society in his writings — 
and in his research. Ultimately, it was clear to Father . 
Virgil that if one is aware of the implications of his. 











worship, one must be led to the need to bring about a 
more perfect community among men. This, in his 
time and in his terms, meant a concern with social 
action. 

The regular gatherings in the St. John's prefect's 
room included men who had been either contempo- 
raries of Father Virgil's or his students; it included 
men who had been stimulated by him to pursue 
ideas of their own. How much Gene delighted in the 
give and take of the nightly discussions was reflected 
in the letters to me, usually written when he had just 
returned to his room. 

Father Walter was in good anti-clerical form 
tonight—he attacked the monastery faction which fa- 
vors a complete turning to the contemplative life and 
the liturgy—as escapists—asserting that most of the 
leaders of the movement are escapists—covering up 
their inability to teach, preach, etcetera. He made a 
good point against private schools, too—explaining 
that they are being displaced by state schools because 
they have neglected to educate the poor—he includes 
this as one of the causes for the loss of faith among 
the poor during the Reformation. He thinks the same 
criticism can be levied on the Catholic schools today. 
He also took two or three swipes at the liturgists who 
over-emphasize the appointments, vestments, candles, 
altars, at the expense of the spirit. All in all, it was a 
good destructive evening. 

I could see the scene, the ambience very much like 
that in Father Hildebrand's study. The prefect's 
room was a very masculine retreat. Father Walter, 
whose field was history and who was dean of dis- 
cipline, would be presiding genially. He was the "Mr. 
Chips" of St. John's—the man everyone came back to 
see—an expansive man, easily excited by ideas. He 
would sit, feet apart, using his cigar to punctuate his 
points, occasionally brushing absently at the ashes 
which fell on the scapular of his habit. Father Martin 
would be there, still fresh from his studies at Har- 
vard, full of enthusiasm for the cooperative experi- 
ments and the folk university at Antigonish in Nova 
Scotia or for the latest news from Monsignor Ligutti, 
who was establishing cooperatives and credit unions 
among the poverty-stricken farmers and coal miners 
in Iowa. There would also be Father Emeric Law- 
rence, a teacher of French then serving as chaplain to 
the students and beginning to try his hand at writing 
on spirituality. And occasionally Father Godfrey 
Diekmann, a more austere scholar, then the new edi- 
tor of Orate Fratres. 

Emerson Hynes, who had returned with his M.A. 
from Notre Dame the year before, was the unofficial 
leader of the lay faculty. I could see him, already ev- 
ery inch the campus guru, tapping his pipe and 
drawing on it meditatively before he made his own 
points in his slow-speaking, definitive way. Father 
Ernest Kilzer, head of the philosophy department, 
would nod, underline, and redefine these points like 
a true scholastic philosopher. 

Emerson had been a freshman in college with 
Gene. It would be hard to measure Emerson's influ- 
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ence on Gene, but their lives were intertwined then 
and never really separated again. (He became Gene's 
legislative assistant in the Senate.) Emerson's pre- 
eminence sprang from his firm intention to live out 
his beliefs in distributist-agrarianism and the need 
for the decentralization of society. He was committed 
to the lay apostolate and the “one foot on the land" 
theory. He planned to marry a St. Catherine's gradu- 
ate coincidentally named Arleen McCarty. They had 
leased ten acres of abbey land where they planned to 
raise their own food and were building a cinder- 
block house with the rather desultory help of other 
faculty members and local craftsmen. 

The lay faculty was not always serious. Joining in 
their company on weekends and at homecoming, I 
found them less sophisticated and more given to 
playful foolishness than the friends we had shared 
elsewhere. They were hard-drinking except for 
Emerson, who subscribed to the theory that Chris- 
tians were meant to drink wine, a more natural drink 
than whiskey in any of its forms. Once they hit on a 
whimsical theory, they tended to elaborate on it end- 
lessly, such as one coach's excuse for the basketball 
team's losing in a night game with Gustavus 
Adolphus. He declared solemnly that the light re- 
flecting from the hair of so many Scandinavians had 
blinded his players. One weekend they drove Arleen 
and me almost to distraction by insisting that New- 
man's essay on the education of a gentleman must 
have been intended as a satire. I think that all of 
them, including Gene, half believed it. On another 
occasion they upheld their theory that animals could 
not feel pain by absurd proofs; a piece of steel 
thrown suddenly on dry ice would emit a sound like 
a scream but certainly did not feel. It was fun, but it 
was not conversation. 

It comes to me now as something of a shock to re- 
alize that they were still in their early twenties—Gene 
was only twenty-four—younger than many of the 
leaders in the youth movement today. They shared 
the common belief of youth that their elders were 
compromising their ideals and that the old 
stitutions were not working. If Christian renewal was 
the answer to the problems of the day, they wanted 
its ideals pursued completely and immediately. 
Within the framework of this microcosm of univer- 
sity life, Gene and Emerson and some of the younger 
monks waged battles which, although they were bat- 
tles in discussion only, were—in the very different 
idiom of Catholic social philosophy—the battles of 
the students today. 

Emerson approached these disputes as philosophi- 
cal problems. He had a patient man's tolerance for 
foibles and contradictions. But they seemed to dis- 
turb Gene profoundly. I was glad that he was so alive 
and engaged, but I sensed that his passionate anti- 
secularism and his obsessive concern. when the 
monks seemed to fall short of the Benedictine ideal 
were creating a subtle barrier between us. Often, 
when we were together, he would hold my hand ab- 
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sently while he ruminated aloud about these things. 
One of his recurring themes was that, although the 
monks practiced poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
Christian asceticism and Christian love for the broth- 
erhood as individuals, they had relinquished all eco- 
nomic and social responsibility to the religious com- 
munity as a whole and the community was as much a 
part of the capitalistic system as any other corporate 
body; that the community acted as employer, prop- 
erty owner, and landlord without any moral sanc- 
tions and with reference only to supply and demand. 
(This same criticism of church bodies has become 
commonplace today among the faithful in all de- 
nominations.) I often felt an outsider, still working 
and battling in “the world,” a victim of the di- 
chotomy set up by integralistic Catholic thinking. 





n December of that year I made a change which I 


again. The administration at St. Catherine’s 
knew of our plans for marriage in the approaching 
summer, so Mother Eucharista, the president, and 
Sister Antonine, the dean, felt free to ask me to take 
Sister Maris Stella’s classes for the remaining half of 
the school year so that she could work on a textbook 
commission set up at Catholic University. The pros- 
pect was a delight to me. I was to take over the 
classes of my most admired college teacher and to 
guide the destiny of the very successful college maga- 
zine, Ariston, in her place. Like Gene I would be 
teaching college classes and sharing the same con- 
cerns. | 

When. I returned to St. Catherine's, I found there 
the same pursuit of academic excellence as in my stu- 
dent years, but also a ferment of ideas. The so-called 
"Catholic Renaissance" was at its joyful height. To 
be Catholic no longer meant that one kept one's reli- 
gion in one mental compartment, one's secular 
knowledge in another. The Church was being redis- 
covered. To be à Catholic now meant that one was 
part of a worldwide community which shared a 
splendid heritage of arts and letters and in which tre- 
mendous intellectual effort was being put into the re- 
structuring of human society to cope with modern 
evils. It meant that one could claim affinity with the 
ancient Greek and Roman and Hebraic cultures 
from which Christianity sprang; it meant that one 
could identify the universal in the tribal and ethnic 
cultures to which Christianity had adapted; it meant 
that'one could affirm as Catholic everything true and 
. good. 

The Church in America, at least in an important 
segment of its intellectual leadership, had rediscov- 
ered its pre-Puritan past and was no longer to be 
thought of as at odds with science and the arts. It was 
the era of conversions: Evelyn Waugh, Robert Low- 
ell, Thomas Merton—so many others. One could 
think of Christian thought as a dominant and cre- 
ative influence once again in Western culture. Neo- 


thought must surely bring us closer together - 





Scholastic philosophers like Bergson, Gilson, and 
Maritain were seriously discussed in the most 
thoughtful journals. 

Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, Bernanos, Mau- 
riac, Claudel, were in vogue wherever the novel was 
seriously discussed—and they were ours. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins was one of the most imitated poets. 
Sean O'Faolain, Sean O'Casey, Paul Vincent Carroll, 
and Frank O'Connor were applauded and discussed 
here. James Joyce was perceived as permanently 
formed by the Catholicism he rejected. A minor 
school of the breed known to us as "Catholic au- 
thors," as distinguished from authors who merely 
happened to be Catholic, flourished briefly; perhaps 
the most distinguished was J. F. Powers, whose short 
stories brought the near perfection of that most 
American of forms to the service of what we thought 
of as truly Catholic themes. The enthusiasm for such 
writers affected the literature curriculum. We who 
taught literature were in demand as lecturers and 
book reviewers. The excitement spread to the 
alumnae and their friends who formed book dis- 
cussion groups; some of them founded a critical re- 
view called Books BDOHnaIng, which I edited for two 
years. 

I found my work at St. Catherine’s exciting and 
my continued graduate work stimulating. All this I 
tried to share with Gene in letters and on our week- 
end meetings, but he did not seem to take it in. It was 
as if he were off on a track of his own. 





A” ven harder to cope with emotionally was the 
sly male ragging that the very mention of 
St. Catherine's seemed to evoke in the St. 
John's prefect's room. In part this may have been the 
old rivalry between the institutions founded by Arch- 
bishop Ireland (who had little time for German 
thought and German ways) and the Benedictine in- 
stitutions. But I think it was more than that. The 
monks of St. John's were dedicated men in serious 
pursuit of holiness. Like most men of the Church 
they would have denied that they were misogynistic 
and would have cited their devotion to the Blessed 
Mother and their own mothers to prove it. But they 
dealt with the problem of women, as men in groups 
ever have, by refusing to take them seriously. The at- 
titude was so ingrown, so habitual, that I am sure 
they did not recognize it for the casual brutality it 
really was. Thus, when St. Catherine's psychology 
classes and faculty, earnest and admiring, made a 
field trip to St. John's to study monasticism, the only 
report from the prefect’s room was that St. Cath- 
erine's girls affected a darker, more Joan Crawford- 
like makeup than those at St. Benedict's, the neigh- 
boring women's college. What, they wanted to know, 
was the reason? When St. Catherine's introduced a 
course in rural sociology, the hope was expressed 
that the dignity of farm life would not be considered 
inseparable from "running water, electricity, tractors, 













and he neighbor's daughter as a maid.” The gibes 
3 insignificant in themselves, but it hurt me to 

n come from Gene. He had always seemed 
sensitive to women as persons and to their as- 


- - My uneasiness was allay ed because his letters were 
‘still full of thoughts and hopes I was sure he shared 
- With no one else. At the beginning of Lent he wrote 
"that he was going to limit his time in the prefect's 
-Toom to an hour a day and spoke of our love for each 
other as a grace from God. On February 14 he wrote 
simply, “It is St. Valentine's Day. I love you," and I 
found at my door a huge box of red roses. 
- — Easter was late that year, but it was still cold and 
-gray and the signs of spring were few when I went to 
Watkins to spend the Holy Week vacation at the 
McCarthys’ with Gene. After the Good Friday ser- 
vice, Gene and I went driving out into the country. 
We stopped by a little slough where the willows 
showed only a pale haze of green. There he told me 
that he felt called to be a priest after all. He wanted 
to enter the novitiate at St. John's. With those few 
words I was bereft of the hope and love which had 
sustained me and given my life center and purpose. 
But I could not protest the will of God. 

I did not quite see how I could live without him, 
but I felt a queer sense of relief because the veiled 
hostility and tension I had sensed in him were gone 
now that I no longer stood between him and his goal. 
We fell back almost at once into our old trustful and 
open exchange of thoughts. “That was why I didn’t 
like G.," Gene said with rare frankness, referring to a 
teacher friend of mine in Litchfield. “His feelings 
about you were more honest than mine.” And he 
proposed very tentatively that I might consider enter- 
ing a convent. There was dark consolation in that 
thought—that he still wanted me to share his future 
but in a different way. 

Somehow I got through the rest of the weekend. 
Mrs. McCarthy looked knowing but said nothing un- 
til I was leaving. “You are always welcome here, Ab- 
bie,” she said kindly, and I bore away the bleak 

- knowledge that she, too, like the monks, had known 
Gene's plans before I did. 

Until Gene finally entered the novitiate a year 
later—he had to save money and prepare himself fur- 
ther in philosophy and Latin—my life was lived on 

_ two levels. On one level I continued to be caught up 

emotionally with him and his plans. We saw each 

other often—how often, I think his spiritual advisers 
had no idea. (One night we ran into a prominent St. 
John's alumnus in a restaurant, and Gene, nervous 
and surprised, tried to slip by without introducing 
me. I stormed off in tears.) My friends, too, dis- 
approved because they thought the ambiguity of the 
relationship too hard on me. I suppose I hoped until 
the last that he would change his mind. 

On the other level I was rebuilding my life. The 
sisters had rallied to my need. I was to stay on at St. 
Catherine's teaching part-time until I finished my 
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M.A. In those days an M.A. was much more of a dis- 
tinction than it is now. The choice of a thesis was a- 
very serious matter, as it was often published, or fail- 
ing that, became the central core of a doctoral dis- 
sertation. Many college teachers never took a higher 
degree, preferring to grow as classroom teachers 
rather than to spend several years in the narrow spe- 
cialization then required for a doctorate. 

In my graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota, I had already been caught up in the rediscovery 
of the seventeenth century and the Metaphysical 


v poets. The seventeenth was the century in which, as 


John Donne, its best-known poet said, “a new philos- 
ophy called all in doubt." It was a century like our 
own, in which the implications of recent scientific dis- 
coveries were dizzying. It was a century of terrifying 
doubt and of religious revival; of experimentation in 
art and poetry. 

My first thought was to work on John Donne, but I 
was advised that he was such a popular subject that it 
would be difficult to make any original contribution. 
I had turned to Richard Crashaw—not because I 
found his baroque and sensuous verse appealing, but 
because through him I had come to know the great 
sixteenth-century Spanish mystics, especially Teresa 
of Avila. 

The mystics were regarded with great suspicion by 
Catholics after the Council of Trent. The popular 
idea was that they were impractical and given to 
foolish excesses. The magisterium seemed to consider 
the mystics dangerous. Student theologians were al- 
lowed to read them only under guidance. After all, 
the mystics belonged to the Augustinian stream of 
Christianity, and, although St. Augustine had sur- 
vived his deplorable youth to become one of the fa- 
thers of the Church, everyone knew his effect on Lu- 
ther. Out of favor with both the world and the 
Church, the mystics’ books were hard to find. 

A summer school acquaintance of mine had a copy 
of the Autobiography of St. Teresa, smuggled out of 
some seminary library, and lent it to me. I had read it 
the first fall I was in Litchfield, totally unprepared for 
its shattering effect. I knew that one met and experi- 
enced God in prayer and in the sacraments, but that 
there could be this naked, blinding experience of the 


Divine was frightening. If there was any invitation. . Ts 


extended in my discovery of mystical experience, I 
did not want to accept it. Clearly the price in detach- - 
ment was more than I wanted to pay. 





n Sunday, December 7, Gene was visiting 
me in a new apartment in St. Paul which I 
shared with a friend, Edna Fluegel. He 
went to the little downstairs delicatessen to get some- 
thing we had forgotten for lunch and came back with 
the news of Pearl Harbor. For the rest of the day we 
were close to the radio listening to the flashes and 
bulletins and interpretations as the story was pieced 
together. We sat thinking our own thoughts. I could 





not imagine what Gene was thinking. In the spring 
he had written, “The speeches in the Senate begin to 
sound like 1918—the same arrogance, presumption, 
and emotion begin to show.” Americans had done 
nothing to avoid the war or to help end it, he 
thought, and he suggested that we read the Old Tes- 
tament to learn how the Hebrews escaped the pun- 
ishment of war. Like most Midwestern college 
people, we had been intellectually pacifist, in favor of 
disarmament, even, perhaps, isolationist. However, 
in the face of Nazism all this had changed for me. 
But Gene was set apart now. He was already think- 
ing of what must be taught after the war. He was not 
to share the experience of his generation—a fact, I 
think, which set him unusually free later. 

Gene came to see me just before he left for the 
novitiate; I took him to the train for Collegeville for 
the last time and stood with the tears openly running 
down my face. “Good God, girl, don’t cry," said the 
conductor, “he’s only going sixty miles.” 

Gene wrote once more before he entered. “I can't 
do this if it isn’t going to be right for you, Abbie,” he 
said. “You must tell me if it isn’t.” There was nothing 
I could say, but I was grateful for the letter and 
happy that he had written it. The next week Arleen 
Hynes sent me a snapshot she had taken. On the 
back was written simply "Frater Conan, OSB," 
Gene's new name. He looked thin and serious but 
happy in his novice's habit. His hair was cropped 
short in the novice's tonsure. 

I felt bereaved, but in a way, as if I had stepped 
back into real life out of a story. I took my M.A. that 


summer. 





‘very Catholic child is faced with the possi- 
, bility of a vocation to the priesthood or to 
the religious life. It is not thought of as a 
matter of one's own choosing but as a call from God, 
who may draw you to it irresistibly in a manner of 
ways, by natural attraction to the life, through an- 
other person, through circumstance. But it is a call, 
echoing through life, to an existence of greater dedi- 
cation and purpose. Ultimately, to refuse it is to re- 
ject Him who has known you before you were begot- 
ten, who has called you into being out of illimitable 
love and for a mysterious purpose. Thomas Merton 
wrote of his moment of decision, that he was called 
to answer a question "that had been preparing, not 
in my mind, but in the infinite depths of an eternal 
Providence." Although the Church gave lip service to 
the idea of lay vocation, most Catholics thought of 
vocation in terms of the priesthood or the convent. 

It was a shock to me that good friends could see 
only regression in Gene's entry into the monastery. 
They urged me not to follow suit. "What could you 
ask that is better than that?" asked one of them sadly 
as he watched me playing with his little boy. 

I was even more shocked by the implication of 
priesthood as an escape; my former landlady Mrs. 
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Rippel Catholic though she was, was probably 
speaking from the view of the Middle European 
peasant. “Well, both our men left us," she said, 
sighing lugubriously. 

I traveled to the West Coast one summer, and then 
east to study at Bread Loaf, and another year, at the 
University of Chicago. There were new and inter- 
ested friendships. 

At St. John's Gene was fighting his own battle in 
the novitiate. Father Basil, the novice master, had 
made allowances for our former relationship as pro- 
spective man and wife and allowed Gene to write to 
me. This had been a happy surprise to me when I 
had received the first letter in California. It had 
seemed so abrupt and unnatural to have any com- 
munication between us cut at a stroke; yet I knew it 
was the norm for those who left the world for. reli- 





gious life. True, these letters supposedly had the aim — 
of counseling me on the problem of my spiritual. life... 
and easing the transition to my own vocation, what- 


ever that might be, and could be read by the novice - 


master. After a while Father Basil limited them in : 


number. 
It has become something of a cliché in recent 
books and articles about Gene to speak of his time in 


the novitiate as time he took out from active life to- 


read and to study. But the novitiate is neither a 
school nor a place of respite, and Gene did not then 
look on it as one. The novitiate is a place of testing a 


vocation. Each particular religious order has a way or. 
spirit of its own. As late as 1968 Gene wrote in an in- 


troduction to a book by Abbot Boultwood: “The 
Benedictine way has never been the way of sudden 
conversion, but of continuing effort in combining 
work and prayer without sharp distinction between 
the secular and the spiritual." 

That was the ideal. But the emphasis in the novi- 
tiate was very much on the spiritual alone. The new 
name given the novice signified his death to the 
world and rebirth in a new family. The life in the 
novitiate was a rigorous experience of manual labor 
and spiritual exercises, of work and prayer and learn- 
ing to live in a community. 

Gene's notebooks for the year, duly labeled 
"Conan, OSB," list the subjects of study and reading, 
all done under the direction of the novice master. 
There were notes on assigned reading and on lectures 
on the spiritual life and on the history of monasti- 
cism, with concentration, of course, on the history of 


Benedictinism. There is a commentary with lecture —— 


notes on the Rule of St. Benedict according to which 
he was beginning to try to live. There were vol- 
uminous notes on the Psalms, à necessary prepara- 
tion for proper participation in the Divine Office 
which for centuries Benedictines had prayed and re- 
cited together every day. There is a course on Mass 
and the Sacraments, a basic course in the liturgy. 
The period of the novitiate lasts for a year. Others 
who were novices at the same time say that Gene was 
à very good novice, very observant of the Rule, but 
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|. 1971-1972 Prizes —51st ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


$500 Scholarship awarded to David LaMotte, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Norval Rindfleisch, Instructor 


OOLS COLLEGES 








t Fiction —top five Best Fiction — top five | : ! 
< 4. Katheryne Snowden- Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 1. Dawn Schnarr— Academy of the New Church College, Bryr : 
. Jean St. Pierre, instructor. 2. Bradford Gellert — Phillips Exeter, Athyn, Pa.; Richard Gladish, inst. 2. Louise Junge — Academy of 
. Exeter, N.H., Norval Rindfleisch. 3. Bruce Gutter— Marple- the New Church College, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Richard Gladish 
Newtown Sr. High School, Newtown Square, Pa.; Nancy C. 3. John Wilson — University of Houston, Houston, Texas; S.N 
"Thomas. 4. Wendy Haas — Wantagh High School, Wantagh, N.Y. Karchmer. 4. Carolyn Johnson — University of Houston, Houston 
^ Joan Rosen. 5. Dale Head — Rincon High School, Tucson, Tx.; S.N. Karchmer. 5. Chris Anderson — Youngstown Stat 
-- Arizona; Jean Christison | University, Youngstown, Ohio; William C. Bake 


Best Non-Fiction — top five E 
























- Best Non-fiction — top five 


. Best ING 1. Dennis R. Stuter — Mansfield State College, Mansfield 
- 1.Douglas Wald — Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H; — //// Pa.; David Bellamy, instructor. 2. Paul Hamer — Wheaton 
_ David Weber, instructor. 2. Ellen Shortell— Belmont y/ College, Wheaton, Ill.; Helen Siml de Vette. 3. Michae 


Zimecki — University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Margery E. Gulbransen. 4. Christopher T. George Colleg 
of Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Maura, SSND 
5. James O'Brien — University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Va.; John C. Coleman: 


- High School, Belmont, Mass.; Patricia Khoury.3.Susan | U4 
Moore — Orange High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Rose S. | 
Barth. 4. Clare Inlow — Dennis J. O'Connell High School, 
Arlington, Va.; Sr. Michel Marie. 5. Meryl Siegman — 
The Chapin School, New York, N.Y.; Judith Phelps 





Best Poetry — top five 
1. Dennis Ray — University of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
James Cleghom, instructor. 2. Joyce Latham — College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Maura 
SSND. 3. Mary Susan Golden — Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill.; Sr. Mary Jeremy. 4. Alan Y. Droz — Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich.; Julie Thopson Klein. 5. Shawn 
McLaughlin — College of Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, 
Md.; Sr. Ruth Miriam, SSND. 


Best Poetry — top five 

1. Helen Kallas— Roycemore School, Evanston, Ill. 
Edith C. Eisner, instructor. 2. Cynthia Baughman — 
National Cathedral School, Washington, D.C. Gabrielle 
Joye Pregnall. 3. David LaMotte — Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Norval Rindfleisch. 4. Bill 
Chance —- Phillips Exeter, Exeter, N.H.; B. Rodney Marriott. | 
5. Rosalie Jaffe — George W. Hewlett High, Hewlett, N.Y.; 
Ruth Nelson 
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College Fiction — honorable mention 
Alan Y. Droz — Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.; Sr. Mary ` 
Christine McNamara, SSL— Mt. St. Mary's College, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Angela Kucia — Mt. St. Mary's College, Los 
Angeles, Calif; Neda Riley — University of Evansville, Evans ville, 
Ind.; Jonnie J. Wallis — University of Evansville, Evansville, Ind.; 
Lynne Horigan — Academy of the New Church College, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa.; Stephen Morley — Academy of the New Church 
College, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Yvonne Alden — Academy of the 
New Church College, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Carla Glebe — 
Academy of the New Church College, Bryn Athyn, Pa; | 
David Childs — Academy of the New Church ase 
Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Caroll Gardner — University of Evansville, 
Evansville, Indiana; Mary Claridge ~ University of 
Evansville, Evansville, Ind.; Gary Reichelderfer — Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas; Yvonne Bialik — 
Muskegon Community College, Muskegon, Mich.; Gayle 
Privatt — Mt. Mary oae Milwaukee, Wis.; Larry 
McGum — Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kansas. |. 


College Non-Fiction — honorable mention i 
Lawrence Zwier — Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Jerry Selleck — Muskegon Community College, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Nancy Dempsey — University of PUn Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Andrea Ferguson — University of Evansville, Evansville, 
Indiana; Barry Field — Academy of the New Church College, 
Bryn Athyn, Penna; Louise Junge — Academy of the New 
Church College, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; John C. Reynolds — 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Teresa M. 
Kadunce — University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lorraine 
Caliendo — Rosary College, River Forest, UL; Janis Berg — 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill; Timothy Neumann — 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il; Matthew Huff Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, lll.; Constance Penney ~ Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Ill., Franni Lewis — Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
HI; Daniel E. Miller — Mansfield State College, Mansfield, 
Penna. 


School Fiction — honorable mention 

Meryl Sei ~ The Chapin School, New York, New York; 
Helen Kallas— Roycemore School, Evanston, Illinois; Nick 
Lazor— Kenmore High School, Akron, Ohio; June Robertson — 
Seaway District High School, Iroquois, Ontario, Canada; Wayne 
Thompson -- Kubasaki High School, APO San Francisco, : 
California; Fred Kaplan — Hutchinson High School, Hutchinson, 4 
Kansas; Jane Sherwin — Evanston Township High School, 5 
Evanston, Illinois; Tom Malsch — Beloit Memorial High 
School, Beloit, Wisconsin; Daniel Guenther— Heelan 

High School, Sioux City, lowa; William C. Campbell — 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire; Jonathan 
Wiener — Phillips Exeter, Exeter, New Hampshire; Jack 
Spain Phillips Exeter, Exeter, New Hampshire; Richard 















alding — Phillips Exeter, Exeter, New Hampshire; Mariana 
Simmons — Conestoga Sr. High School, Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania; Frank Symington — Conestoga Sr. High School, 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


Loughridge — Orange High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Elizabeth | 
Corn — Orange High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Gael Sweeney — Q 
Orange High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary Wallach — Orange \ 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Stuart Huston — Orange High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; K. Brewer Doran — The Kimberley 

School, Montclair, New Jersey; Fred Kaplan — Hutchinson High 
School, Hutchinson, Ks.; Jamie Broderick — Phill ipe Exeter, 

Exeter, N.H., Paul Hill — Bsp. Dennis J. O'Connell High School, 
Arlington, Va.; Donna Nelson — Brockton High School, Brockton, 
Mass.; Susan Cayleff — Brockton High School, Brockton, Mass. 


| : cua College Poetry — honorable Mention | 

School poetry — honorable mention Dee Sr. Mary Christine McNamara, SSL — Mt. St. Mary's College, 
Peter Fish — Ventura High School, Ventura, Cal.; Richard Dingman— 1 Los Angeles, Cal.; Estill Pollock — Eastern Kentucky bp n 
South Torrance High School, Torrance, Cal.; Catherine Bauelas — Richmond, Ky.; Joan Marie Ellis — College of Notre Dame of Md., 
Castilleja School for Girls, Palo Alto, Cal.; Donna Collins — Villa Baltimore, Md.; Stephen Kent Erickson — Wheaton College, 
Maria Academy, Malvern, Pa.; Trevor Vonk — Palo Alto Sr. High, Wheaton, Ill.; Constance Penney — Wheaton College, Wheaton, lil; 
Palo Alto, Cal; Michael Turano — Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, . Mary Pat Parten — Mt. St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, Cal.; 

. Wis.; Judy Graham — Evanston Twsp. High School, Evanston, IL; Catherine Stearns — Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin; Christopher T. 
. Connie Dyste — South Torrance High School, Torrance, Cal.; Jenni George — College of Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, Md.; Irene Callis — 
Rogers — Tigard Sr. High School, Tigard, Oregon; Jacqui McEwen — University of Evansville, Evansville, Indiana; Laura Mazza — College of 
Marple-Newtown Sr. High School, Newtown Square, Pa.; James Kuslan — Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, Md.; Thomas R. Thornton — pean ad of 
 Hamden High School, Hamden, Ct.; Steven Vetter — Conestoga Sr. High Notre Dame of Md,, Baltimore, Md.; Angela Douglas — Fontbonne College, 

` School, Berwyn, Pa.; Thomas De Pietro — Fordham Preparatory School St. Louis, Mo.; Georgia Gribbin — University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

- Bronx, N.Y.; Robert O'Hare — Ramona High School, Riverside, Cal.; Pa.; John Schwennessen — Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, . 
- Martha Gamble — Lee High School, Montgomery, Alabama Wash.; Beth Froelinger — College of Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, 





that the novice master found him difficult. According 
to one of them, Gene read all of the back copies of 
Orate Fratres, the organ of the liturgical movement, 
using them as a starting point for meditation, and 
was constantly reprimanded by the master for read- 
ing for intellectual pleasure rather than for spiritual 
profit. Father Basil took his responsibility to test the 
vocations of those under his charge very seriously. 
He was somewhat suspicious of novices with superior 
ability and education. At the end of the year it was 
his duty to recommend to the older monks of the 
monastery—the Chapter—the acceptance of the nov- 
ices who had persisted in their vocation and been 
found worthy. If the Chapter accepted them they be- 
came Benedictine clerics studying for the priesthood. 


ene never explained exactly why he left St. 
John’s, but he did tell me once years later 
that the novice master had not wanted to 
Pd him because he thought him guilty of in- 
tellectual pride. It was true that the novice master 
had often accused him of it before other novices, but 
his confreres insist that he could not have been seri- 
ously rejected, that he would surely have been ap- 
proved by the Chapter. However, he left before the 
time of appearance before the Chapter and went that 
summer to St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, a 
seminary for secular priests, that is, priests who do 
not belong to a religious order. 

All through that year, Gene must have labored 
with his feeling for and responsibility to me. He 
sought out in his reading quotations and information 
about the great spiritual friendships which are so 
much a part of Catholic history. His meditation notes 
were studded with these quotations: 

“Love desires all that is good for the beloved... . 
Lovers look not at each other but at the same goal." 
(Gibran) “The love of man and woman is a crack 
which admits the love of God.” (Mauriac) “Each is 
an aid to the other in advancing in the love of God, 
even to the point where they must separate. . . . So 
those who love each other must remain concerned 
over the salvation of each other as long as they live. I 
will remember you after I have forgotten myself, to 
fix myself to the cross more firmly." (St. Francis de 
Sales to St. Jeanne de Chantal) From a note on Mon- 
talambert—perhaps the most telling quotation of all— 
"In the history of most saints who have exercised a 
reformatory [italics mine] influence on monasteries 
the name and influence of a holy woman is found. 
Basil and Macrine. Augustine and Monica. Benedict 
and Scholastica. Clare and Francis. Francis de Sales 
and Jeanne de Chantal." And from Abbot Marmion, 
“One gives up last what he loves best, or better than 
self." 

When he wrote to me, he wrote asking me to con- 
sider becoming a Benedictine. The reasons he gave 
were historical. Over the centuries they had adapted 
best; their rule was most human; and they had been 
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centers of renewal whenever Western civilization 
floundered. 

For it was not the Benedictines as they were that 
Gene felt called to, but the Benedictines as he 
thought they should be, although he tried to muffle 
that thought in his letters from the novitiate where he 
was supposed to be learning to set aside his own 
judgment. He had written the year before that al- 
though he still tended to think the Church was right 
in Spain—one of our few points of difference—he 
knew now that there was too little thought about 
what had brought about revolution in the first place: 
“The monks were in the monasteries, and the secular 
clergy in the parish houses—no regard for the tempo- 
ral need of the people." He had thought, too, that the 
renewed emphasis on teaching the humanities in 


Catholic colleges was our excuse for avoiding politi- E 


cal, social, and economic questions which. Run | 
positive action and personal sacrifice. | pn 

Within Benedictinism there were many possi- 
bilities. Before his entrance, Gene’s advisers must 
surely have discussed with him the way in which 
truly exceptional intellectual gifts could best be put 
at the service of God and the order. He told me of 
the Benedictines’ plan to establish small priories in 
state university communities—something the Do- 
minicans had done very effectively—where classes 
could be taught and where scholars could act as a 
magnet in the university community for true philos- 
ophy and theology. There was in his concern about 
what he considered false teaching much of the re- 
former’s love, which, as Virginia Woolf once said, 
has so much hatred mixed into it. He read the poetry 
of Robert Lowell, at that time considered a Catholic 
poet, and reread Robert Frost. He made notes on 
some of the poems and a sketchy consideration, per- 
haps for a talk on teaching, of the comparison be- 
tween teachers and poets. A teacher must give some- 
thing of himself, he noted, in a way lay bare his soul 
as a-writer does, especially a poet (Gene was always 
in his own teaching to find this necessity a stumbling 
block). He felt called to do something rather than to 
be something. His vocation was a restless river seek- 
ing a channel. 

His novitiate notes on St. Benedict's Twelve De- 
grees of Humility show that he struggled to the end 
with the problem of what intellectual pride might be. 
Years later he was to write in the notes for one of his 
books this comment: "Intellectual pride—always a 
contradiction—demanding rejection of the one dis- 
tinctly human faculty—reason or knowledge—under- 
standing." 

He was instinctively feeling a healthy reaction to 
the false spirituality which attempted to divide a 
man's spiritual growth from the total development of 
his gifts and talents. And the failure to realize that an 
intellectual's weakness often lies in his own all too 
keen awareness of his deficiencies, rather than the 
opposite. In the revival of spiritual direction which in 
the 1950s and 1960s began to use the insights of 




















 . modern psychology, the tendency to glorify medi- 
. oerity and conformity was pinpointed for what it 
y was. 
was at the University of Chicago in that summer 
— of 1943, and Gene came to see me a few times. I met 
. him at the railroad station and we spent the days 
-wandering about Chicago, eating our lunch in the 
. sunshine in Grant Park. I think I shied away from 
. the struggle he was going through. 
-= It was not that my own search for vocation had not 
- been serious; I had accepted Gene's suggestion that I 
-enter a convent as a sign from God, since obviously 
. our lives were meant to be intertwined. The spiritual 
- friendships and the dual vocations cited in Gene's 
— notes were familiar to anyone who had considered 
the spiritual life very seriously. And there were even 
more modern examples of married couples who had 
left each other to pursue lives of individual holiness. 
(The Church only gives permission for such a separa- 
tion if both parties will accept the religious life.) 

I loved the nuns I knew-strictly speaking, as 
teaching sisters, uncloistered, they were not nuns. All 
my school life they had been to me quite literally 
"other mothers" and good friends. The accidentals of 
religious life did not repel me. I liked the local color 
of convent life, the in jokes, the variety of habits, the 
familiar smell of starched linen and waxed floors in 
convents. When I was a junior in college one of my 
best friends, now president of St. Catherine's, 
stunned us by entering the convent during spring va- 
cation without a word to any of us. There was in- 
nocent drama in her reappearance among us as a 
student postulant in the black, caped postulant dress, 
guarded from contact with us by older postulants— 
but I was wildly saddened by it and cried uncontrol- 
lably in bed at night. I cried, I think, not so much for 
her as for myself: I was afraid that I might have a vo- 
cation, too. And I had wanted more than anything 
else in life a warm personal love, a home and babies 
of my own. I had dreamed of the completion of find- 
ing one person among all others who would under- 
stand and love me, and whose life and hopes would 
become my own—of some one both friend and lover. 

When I dutifully studied various modes of reli- 
gious life, I found myself pulled two ways: to the tra- 
ditional orders I knew and to new forms of service. I 
was attracted by the comparative freedom and the 
newness of spirit in new kinds of vocations which had 

-come into being as responses to twentieth-century 
problems. In the first sad summer away from Gene, I 
had read in Time of the coming to America of a new 
kind of nun, Dutch women who were the dedicated 
core of a women's movement. They were called the 
Ladies of the Grail. They did not wear habits, did 
not necessarily live in community, moved freely 
about, and were not interested in the traditional 
. women's roles of teaching and nursing. The little I 
-read about them, with their promise of challenge and 
- freedom, interested me very much. I wanted to ex- 
~ plore that avenue. In Minneapolis I had taken up 
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volunteer work with the Catholic Worker House, 
badly understaffed as the men were drafted or went 
off to conscientious objector camps. I liked the sense 
of the Worker community, which then stretched from 
coast to coast. I wrote the newsletter for them and 
took an active part in the discussion meetings, al- 
though I could not quite reconcile myself to Dorothy 
Day’s unyielding pacifism. There were times when it 
seemed to me that the Worker was the answer to 
Christ’s call to serve the poor. 


hen I last saw Gene that summer of 
1943 he had told me that he could not 
go on at the seminary and that he had 
been accepted at another Benedictine monastery, St. 
Bede’s in Illinois. When he suddenly appeared in 
Minneapolis that fall, having abandoned the idea of 
a priestly vocation, I felt drained. He talked tenta- 
tively of ways we might be together, ways based on 
his seminary reading. For the first and only time in 
our relationship I deceived him; I suggested that he 
should consult his cousin, Father Louis McCarthy, a 
professor at St. Paul Seminary, who had acted as my 
friend and confessor in those difficult years. When he 
was on his way, I called Father Louis. “You must 
help him, Father,” I said. “I don't know what to do. I 
am too tired emotionally. I don't understand what he 
wants and needs." 

When Gene returned that evening he said that Fa- 
ther had been very helpful. “He knows a great deal 
about women," he added cryptically. *He thinks we 
should not talk about any plans just yet." I de- 
murred, pleading emotional exhaustion, and we soon 
fell quite naturally into the easy and natural close 
and undemanding friendship we had shared in the 
two years he had been preparing for the monastery. 

He went through the ordeal of reporting for the 
draft and being rejected on physical grounds. (He 
suffered in those years from a severe bursitis which 
left him with a limp that is noticeable even now 
when he is tired.) Then he started an uneasy job 
search. He considered going to the West Coast with 
his brother, Austin, who was reporting for Navy 
duty. “I have been here too long now," he had written 
significantly from Watkins. To leave the seminary was 
thought scandalous then, and his position must have 
been painful in Watkins. A teachers' college job fell 
through. He suspected that the recommendation 
from St. John's had been “too specific" about his rea- 
son for leaving there. At Sunday supper gatherings in 
my apartment he renewed ties with our old friends 
and met some new ones, all of whom tried to be 
helpful. In the end, his government applications, up- 
dated, bore fruit. He was recruited for Army Intelli- 
gence and left for Washington, D.C. His letters 
sounded lonely, but he had a flair for cryptoanalysis. 
At the end of the war he bought a farm at Watkins 
and asked me to come there with him. We were mar- 
ried on June 25, 1945. [3 








THE COMING OF AGE 
by Simone de Beauvoir 
Putnam's, $10.00 


<: Simone de Beauvoir's study of old 
age was published in France as La 
.Vieillesse, and in England under an 
exact translation: Old Age. How 
amused Mlle. de Beauvoir must be to 
find her suspicions of America's 
hypocritical readers confirmed by the 
name. bestowed on her book here: 
The Coming of Age! As far as the title 
goes, her five hundred and seventy- 
two pages (plus index) might be ad- 
dressed to those members of the 
younger generation who face, or have 
recently passed, their twenty-first 
birthday. The change neatly under- 
lines her point: no one, not even the 
aged themselves, really wants to hear 
or think about the grim last days of 
life, narrowing down to the grave; 
- When, as Robert Frost reminded us in 
‘the poem whose title I have bor- 
rowed, the “beauty Abishag, the pic- 
ture pride of Hollywood," has be- 
come the withered hag who comes 
with rag and pail to wash the steps. 

It is one of Mlle. de Beauvoir's 
strengths that she does not wince 
away from the unpleasant. Nor—an- 
Other strength—does she wallow in it. 
She is, above all else, a just judge of 
the great issues of life, at once com- 
passionate and objective. Her sympa- 
thies are engaged by the old, but so is 
her mind, and it is a powerful mind; 

best, I have always thought, when 
grappling with issues of a profound 
moral nature. Here she is discussing 
the treatment and the image, in- 
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cluding the self-image, of the old im- 
posed by society; but the purpose of 
her book is to examine society as it is 
revealed by treatment and image, not 
simply to describe and deplore the 
valuation set on the aged. 

So this is (as was The Second Sex)a 
book about power; for any exam- 
ination of how society works must 
come down to Lenin’s question, Who 
does what to whom? (How one re- 
grets the succinct Russian, “Kro 
kovo?” which fits so well into Mile. de 
Beauvoir's opposing categories of 

"subject" and "object.") What society 
does to the old is to label them “ob- 
jects." They lose their freedom of ac- 
tion and with it, their dignity. In her 
introduction, Mlle. de Beauvoir 
quotes Grimm's chilling tale about 


the peasant who makes his old father | 


eat out of a small wooden trough, 
apart from the rest of the family. One 
day he finds his son fitting little 
boards together. "It's for you when 
you're old," says the child. 

The tension between generations 
has always existed. The young chal- 
lenge the old, the old fear the young's 
attack. But when we say this, we are 
blurring an important distinction. To 
the young, the older generations 
blend together: “Don’t trust anyone 
over thirty.” But the grandfathers dif- 
fer from the fathers, the really aged 
from the mature who hold the power 
of action and control. When we talk 
of old age we are almost always talk- 
ing of those who have passed beyond 
the wielding of power. But, as Mlle. 
de Beauvoir makes clear, citing ex- 
amples from anthropology and from 


history, the attitudes of younger - 
adults toward the aged have. always 
been founded earlier. The memory of 
past power provokes a present urge of 
revenge or mockery. The adult gener- 
ation remembers the power of its fa- 
thers and so, as that power wanes, the 
adults react. Treatment of the aged 
by adults reflects the treatment of 
yesterday’s children by yet S 
parents. | 

Such treatment is deeply affected 
by economic possibilities and by so- 
cial norms. “I have come across only 
one [ethnological example],” writes 
Mile. de Beauvoir, “in which happy 
children turn into adults who are 
cruel to their fathers and mothers— 
the Ojibway. Whereas the Yakut and 
the Ainu, who are badly treated as 
children, neglect the old most bru- 
tally, the Yaghan and Aleut, who live 
in almost the same conditions but 


among whom the child is king, honor 


their old people. Yet the aged,” she 
pauses to remind us, “are often the 
victims of a vicious circle: extreme 
poverty obliges the adults to feed 
their children badly and to ne 'glect 
them." How much. freedom. and re- 


spect the powerful. can- -allow the "E 


weak, then, is dependent on what is 
available for all. We need not be sur- 
prised to discover that the most hard- 
pressed communities practice both in- 
fanticide and the abandonment of the 
old. One provides. for the future or re- 
members the past. only after one has 
eaten today. — Dt 

Against such threats, of course, the 
old have their weapons. The first is 
memory. In a stable society, experi- 








usc ful knowledge. The 
tterns of the weather, 


s of animals, and the | 
f husbandry. Besides, stable | | 
ocleties tend to respect traditions | @ 
7 and these the old know too and can | | 


expound. Another weapon is magic. 


Tradition often blends into "knowl- | ESSSS 
edge" of how to control the super- | ES 
natural. But, more than that, the old | f 

can be seen as prenatal ghosts. If | - 
death is no more than a rite of pas- | | 


sage and the reborn old man returns 
to haunt his former home, it will be 
his turn to take revenge on those who 
mistreated him. Certainly rites for the 
dead around the world emphasize the 
need to propitiate the ghost, to feed 
him well and speed him on his Way, 
lest he linger close at hand, for if he 
lingers, it will only be with malicious 
intent. Who listens for a loving ghost? 

When literacy appears, memory 
loses much of its value. Fear of the 
supernatural comes and goes. But the 
third weapon of the old has never lost 
its weight: property. Die early and 
avoid the fate of the ruined beauty, 
Abishag, Frost advises his readers, 

Or if predestined to die late, 

Make up your mind to die in state. 


Make the whole stock exchange your 
own! 

If need be occupy a throne... . 
In short, since this is a question of 
power, hold on to what you have of it. 
"Boughten friendship" will not save 
you from mockery and hate, but it 
will protect you from their effects, at 


least from their immediate effects... 
The powerful, stubborn, hardfisted 
old, the frustrated, ambitious, resent- 


ful young-this confrontation has 
passed into the deepest reaches of our 


social awareness. These figures are 


part of the furniture of our minds: 
Fedor Karamazov, Lyndon Johnson, 


Chaucer’s old January with his | ees 
bought bride, May, Pétain challenged | ESSE 
by De Gaulle, who later suffered a | 


similar challenge, the old generals of 
the First War and the young poets in 
the trenches, the marching students 
of Paris in May, 1968, the “impudent 
lovers of Congreve and Moliére who 
conspire against their miserly parents, 
we know them all. They speak to us 
with a double authority, that of fact 
and that of myth. Hostility between 
generations confirms the prophecy 
each angry child makes to himself of 
the revenge he will take when his 
time comes. And then— 
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|. “An upright, God-fearing man, not 
| dainty about food or drink, robust 
{ and alert, with good sea legs"—so 
| Samuel de Champlain described "the 
| Good Captain" of his ship, but he 
| might have been summing up his own 
| character. No mean sailor himself, 
SAMUEL Erior Morison is the one 
man best qualified to write the life 
of "one of the greatest pioneers, ex- 
plorers and colonists of all time." 


As a boy in Maine, Morison sailed 
| the coast that had been charted by 
| Champlain in the 1600s and dreamed 
| of one day writing a biography of the 
| explorer. SAMUEL DE CHAM- 
| PLAIN: THE FATHER OF NEW 

FRANCE is the realization of that 

dream, beautifully set forth in Mor- 

ison’s vigorous, lucid prose, backed 

by masterful research and a practical 
| navigator’s knowledge of the waters 
| Champlain sailed. With the sure 
| touch for which he is famous, Admiral 
|.Morison recounts Champlain's ex- 
‘| ploration of the St. Lawrence, the 
| Ottawa River Valley, Nova Scotia, the 
‘| coasts of Maine and Cape Cod; his 
x “humane treatment of the Indians and 
|| his own crew; his marriage to a 12- 
| year-old French bride who accom- 
| panied him to the New World and 


| -lived five years as Quebec's First Lady; | 
‘| and his disappointingly unsuccessful | 


| efforts to convince the government 
in Paris of the value of permanent 
American Settlements. 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, the 
latest in a distinguished series of 
biographies by this country's foremost 
historian, is embellished with maps, 
charts, and drawings by Champlain 
himself. 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN: 
FATHER OF NEW FRANCE 
by Samuel Eliot Morison 
$10.00 at your bookstore 
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And then, even for the powerful, 
power passes again. What does it feel 
like inside, to be old when one was 
young, weak when one was strong? 
The second part of Mlle. de Beau- 
voir's book explores the interior 
world whose existence the first part 
has documented. Like the very rich, 
in Fitzgerald’s well-known aperçu, 
the old are different from you and, 
maybe, me. How? and how do they 
perceive this difference? 

In the external world, old people 
become objects instead of agents. 
Heretofore I have spoken of the 
wielders of power, but really this is a 
very small percentage of adult human 
beings. The poor and subordinate 
have always been objects, moved 
about by economic forces and social 
demands. But because they have par- 
ticipated in the work of the world, 
most of them have had the illusion 
that they have some control over 
their actions. They imagine a future; 
though, as psychologists have shown, 
the ability to plan for a future is 
closely tied to economic and sexual 
status. Women, subordinates, and the 
poor tend to live in the present. The 
coming of old age closes off the future 
to all. For the powerful, this is a stun- 
ning and disheartening shock. For the 
powerless, says Mlle. de Beauvoir, it 
is an equally stunning revelation of 
betrayal. Is this all? they are left to 
ask of their past lives, their wAole 
lives. In today's industrial society, 
their hard-won skills are useless, their 
memories are irrelevant, ties with 
home and kin have withered or bro- 
ken, customs have changed or van- 
ished, ahead lie isolation, disregard, 
and a death among strangers. Was it 
for this they lived out the busy years? 
The devalued present calls the past 
into question, and the answer is 
mocking. 

In the interior world inside each 
graying head there is an equally un- 
settling confrontation. One's old iden- 
tity is somehow no longer acceptable 
on public exchange. One may feel 
nineteen or thirty-one or no age at all, 
but those out there get up and offer a 
seat on the bus, listen for a moment, 
laugh and go on talking, or don't lis- 
ten at all. One is faced with the task— 
if one wants to keep in touch with 
reality—of remaking one's sense of 
oneself; and remaking it downwards, 
to incorporate that unflattering figure 
seen in the eyes of those others, the 
young and the powerful One lives 


between lies—the inner feeling of 
youth, the outer judgment of age, 
which is true? To accept the outer 
judgment, one must be false to one- 
self; falseness, then, can spread to all 
one feels or knows. "Old age," writes 
Mile. de Beauvoir, “is life's parody." 
Again, her documentation of this bit- 
ter conclusion has compelling weight. 
I must speak of one omission which 
is understandable, though, I think, 
mistaken. But first I want to praise 
the insight, the candor, the subtle vi- 
sion, and the unflinching objectivity 
of this whole enterprise. Reading this 
book took on the aspect of con- 
ducting an interior orchestra. I found 
myself leaping up again and again to 
leaf through Yeats, or Susanne 
Langer' analysis of the comic and 
tragic modes of drama in Feeling and 
Form, to reread Erik Erikson's vision 
of the last crisis of life as one moves 
from maturity to age, or Victor 
Turner's brilliant analysis of rites of 
passage in The Ritual Process, to re- 
call a dozen more examples of my 
own touchstones of validity in human 
experience. Far from being depress- 
ing, The Coming of Age is a life-giv- 
ing book. Published passages devoted 
to the sexual activities of the old are 
almost vulgarly misleading: in the 
book they illuminate the connection 
between vitality, creativity, and libido 
with considerable force, and indicate 
the effect on personal life of societal 
status, roles, and role-reversals. One 
can't abstract from a book like this 
without diminishing what is selected, 
for, by so doing, one cuts connections. 
Any whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts, and this is a noble whole. 
The life of the poor, the life of the 
mind, the triumphs and the failures 
of statesmen, the trials of artists, 
writers, and composers, myth, legend, 
and drama, absurdity, despair, dedi- 
cation, and joy are woven together so 
that the many vivid examples and 
quotations that Mlle. de Beauvoir 
uses light up the conclusions she 
draws and keep them from seeming 
doctrinaire or insistent. Pedantic? 
Well, yes. She's a little pedantic. In 
her, it becomes a virtue. She supplies 
a baker's dozen of facts, she provides 
exhaustive analyses. Astonishingly, 
they are always interesting. | 
Then, what is missing? Something I 
would not have looked for myself un- 
til, toward the end of the book, I be- 
gan to be aware, from a sentence or 
two of Mlle. de Beauvoir's, that she 






from consideration: 
she is right, for con- 
ligion without debating it 
uth may be more dis- 
f reasoned argument than 
isidering it at all. But I would 
to suggest that what religion does 
caving aside what it is—that is, true 
© Or not true) is posit an alternative 












reality to that figured forth in our 


. daily lives. She speaks of the dead- 
-ening effect on the old of having the 
- idea of a future removed, of there being 
—.. no more room in which to project plans 
or imagine action. Again, she remarks 
. on the way in which the reality of old 
- age shows up the assumed reality of 
earlier life and reveals it as a cheat. 

“The promises have been kept,” she 

quotes herself from an earlier book, La 








force des choses, and ends, “I have been 


swindled.” 


Now, what religion tells us is that | 


everyday reality is indeed untrue and 
in-valid—a swindle—unless it is in- 
vaded and transfigured by the sacred. 


Can we believe this ambivalent state- | 


ment? Such a question can only be 


argued, never decided. It will and has | 


been used, taken as a directive to put 
up with everyday life and its horrors 
because they are false and will be 
wiped away in a better world. Alas, 
that does not dispose of the proposi- 
tion that there may be a better world. 
And if one is caught in falsity, as the 
old are caught between "self" and 
“image,” faith in another reality of- 
fers an alternative framework of 
value to which the self may be at- 
tached. But how can one ask ques- 
tions like these without their seeming 
to be pious banalities inviting a like 
response? Can one ask them at all un- 
less one asks sincerely (that is, with- 
out judging), and does this not imply 
one's own belief? The anthropologist 
can question believers in other faiths | 
on the psychological. aspects of their 
Systems, for he is a stranger. Can a 
fellow member of Western society ap- 
-proach believers in the same way? 
` Will his presence not, in itself, disturb 
| the experimental equilibrium? At any 
‘Yate, understandably, they are not 
L asked. 

But the problem is heightened by 
the fact that those old who seem to 
manage best (as cited here) often ap- 

pear to make a connection with a 
reality outside that of ordinary life. 
.eligion is not always a comfort. Vic- 
lugo kept his faith to the end, 
g with an abiding interest. in 
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Life races by. Another Sun- 
day has passed and you still 
haven't had Almadén Extra 
Dry Champagne for break- 
fast. You didn't even have 
breakfast in bed. Come 
on. Live a little. Live a 
lot. Come to breakfast 
with us this Sunday. 


Come to Almadén. 


Almadén 


A family of fine wines since 1852. 





Almaden Vineyards, Los Gatos and Paicines, California. 





“For one of the few truly powerful and 
majestic (can we call ita novel, or is 
it thinly disguised reporting of actual 
events’), likely to be produced in the 
next twelve months, read Vendetta of 
Silence:’—Christian Science Monitor 


selected by the Notable Books 
Committee of American 
Library Association as one 

of the 45 books of out- 
standing merit published 
during the past year. 


by Ann Cornelisen, 
author of Torregreca 


$6.95 at all bookstores 
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M young m To a fiend he said, ' 

^| am old; I am going to die. I shall see 
. Talk to him! What à tre- — 
mendos event! What shall I say to- 
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Grapes from Thorns 
By DEAN ACHESON. Commentary, 
i both occasional and random, on hu- 
man affairs —the last book from one of 
‘America’s most incisive minds and ele- 
gant writers. $7.95 


The Drug Hang-up 
AMERICA’S Firry-YEAR FOLLY 
By RUFUS KING. A lawyer long con- 
- M cerned with the drug problem offers an 
CM up-to-date history of America's mis- 
c4 guided (and ineffective) attempts to 
control drug abuse — with constructive 
proposals for reform. $8.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


S Norton 


55 Fifth Ave./N. Y. 10003 


“Happy Ending 
isthat kindof love — 
story you wish 


would go on forever... 


..a novel deeply rooted in 
the strongest and richest vein 
of the American experience. 






li is many kinds of love story— 
a book you'll want to read 
more than once. 


"Happy Ending 


a novel by 
"Elizabeth "e 
ER $6. 95 
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him?” He never wondered, Mlle. de 


| Beauvoir notes acerbly, what God 
might say to him. Michelangelo, re- 


taining his faith and losing his skill 


. With advanced age, felt that God was 


reproving him for wasting his time on 
art instead of worship. Other artists 


| have been sustained by joy in their 


continuing power to create: their con- 
nection, that is, with the "other real- 
ity" of art, Yeats's "artifice of eter- 
nity." Mlle. de Beauvoir's own advice 
is "to go on pursuing ends that give 
our existence a meaning," which she 
then sums up rather anticlimac- 
tically as “devotion to individuals, to 
groups or to causes, social, political, 
intellectual or creative work.” 

In the end, I suppose, one can only 
accept that other being, the aged im- 
age in another's eyes, as oneself if 


= 1 there. is sorüiéliow ri room in on 
take the creature in. Of all the te 
ing examples in this bountiful boc 


useful for our shaken and frightened 












of such a confrontation, the most 
age seems to me an anecdote about 
the aged Goya, who had lived 
through terror, revolution, invasion, 
and counterterror, had painted the 
protagonists of all these systems, and 
then retired from life. Or so it 
seemed. But when he was eighty, he 
drew a self-portrait, * ‘an ancient man 
propped on two sticks, with a great 
mass of white hair and beard all over 
his face, and the inscription ] am still. 
learning." Goya,” 


gift to find as one’s be 





am still learning.” There’s a thing to 


say to God! 
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HEMINGWAY: THE POSTHUMOL 
ACHIEVEMENT . 


by William Abrahams 


| THE NICK ADAMS STORIES 


by Ernest. Tope 
Scribner’ $, 31. 95. 


Of course, the most. t important as- 
pect of the posthumous life of a 


| writer is that his work should live: 
| that it should survive and endure, as 
| Hemingway’s at its best has done and 
| will continue to do. But this, though it 


is the most important, is only one as- 
pect of living posthumously. 

There is also the life of the legend 
that thrives after a writer’s death, es- 
pecially if he has already been “a leg- 
end in his own lifetime"—like Hem- 
ingway, a more glamorous figure 
than merely a writer. Posthumously, 
the legend is kept alive by a flow of 
gossip and the production of memoirs 
(whether adulatory or derogatory 
hardly matters) from friends, rela- 
tives, rivals, and hangers-on, until in 
time the legend comes to loom as 
large as, if not larger than, the work 
itself. (It is my own conviction that 
the single most powerful factor oper- 
ating against a true appreciation of 
Hemingway the artist is the quasi- 
mythic, all too public and publicized 
figure of "Papa Hemingway," self- 


created by Dr. Hemingstein and. 
brought to its apogee, or nadir, by 
A. E. Hotchner.) 

Finally there are the posthumous 
publications, the most immediate evi- 
dence of a continuing life—those 
gatherings of previously published. 
but uncollected work (in Heming- 
way's case his journalism and his sto- 
ries of the Spanish. Civil War) or 
manuscripts the writer left behind, 
finished and awaiting publication, or 
in a fragmentary state, or finished 
and put aside with dissatisfaction. So 
it is that now, some ten years after. his 
death, we have yet another "new" 
book with the name Ernest. Hen ng- 
way on the title page, which brings .- 
together some of his. classic achieve- 
ments in the short. story, along: with a 
story (one of his earliest) and parts of 









stories and episodic fragments of "| 
novel—all- being published for the ` 


first time. Even dice has faults to 
find with the. 'enter pi uu 
anyone who is an admi T 
ingway, as I am, it must count s an 
event, though a considerably lesser - 
one than either A V able Feast or — 
Islands in the Stream. pt 

A Moveable Feast, his memoir. of | 


























writes Mlle. de. . 
Beauvoir, “was making fun of himself — 
and his eagerness for everything T 
new.” No doubt. But what an unex- = 
pected, toe-of-the-Chi istmas-stocking ou 
st provision for 
survival—the eagerness to know: “T 
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'hen critic Louis Kronenberger set out 
to create a new kind of biographical 
reference book, he chose the 1,081 men 
and women who have contributed the 

> arts and letters over the last 
2 500. years as the subjects of brief, 
meaty biographies. 


Then he commissioned 129 of the best 
scholars and writers in the world to 
write 211 highly personal essa ys on 
the historical figures who interested 
them most. Updike on Ki lerkegaard. — 
Cheever on Scott Fitzgerald. And soon. - 


Thus creating Atlantic Brief Lives. 
Publisher's Weekly called it a publi 
ing inspiration. 


If you give this book to a kid for g 
uation (or to yourself on general - 


principles), it's a gift that will lasta 
lifetime. 


For fifteen dollars, that's 
bargain. At your 


TANZ. 
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n in California, but here in 





proved ideal. The crops, 
h small, have been highly 
ingin quality. 


Because the wines made 
















! di 


: I NHN exceptional promise, we de- 
cided to produce a special bottling. 





they were allowed to develop at 


leisure. Now, after an additional 


bottle aging, we can offer alimited | Noe uui d du dio ms 


amount of Pinot Saint George. 


















SY reflects the fine fragrance of 
the grape. The color is ruby-red, 
nd i ae taste is te a bs with 


The Net uis appears on 
E PES each bottle, as does ^"Estate- 
As J Bottled á indicating that the 
yes come solely from our home 
eyards. Priced at about $3.00. 


The supply of Pinot Saint 
E George is necessarily lim- 
[7-4 ited. Should your wine mer- 










write to me. 





The Christian Brothers V V iery 
-Napa Valley, California 


"Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., 
. San Francisco, California 
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onastery is planted with the | 
inguished Pinot Saint George 
ape. This rare vine originated in. 
Nuits -Saint- Georges district 
Burgundy. It is not widely 


Ketchum, 


fapa Valley, the climate and- 


'M from these grapes showed- 


ollowed their progress carefully 


hrough the oaken casks where oncer 
| years 1921 to 1926 in Paris." For Is- 


mI believe you will especially - 
7 enjoy its bouquet. It truly | 
e 19y q A manuscript. 
| chores of correcting spelling and 


| punctuation, we made some cuts in 


| added nothing to it." 


hant fail to have it, you may | 
ae US — | we have had the final version of Lady 


“the: author. had | pena aad pre - 
| pared for publication, even including 

a preface, and Mrs. Hemingway sup- 
E t | plied an admirable, brief, informative 
le | Note that told all one needed to know. 
‘| about the composition of the book. It des 
.| might have served her as a model for zn 
any further posthumous works over 
which she has presided: 


started writing this book in Cuba in 


the autumn of 1957, worked on it in 
in the winter of « cd 
1958-59, took it with him to Span i ir 
when we went there in April, 1959, 


Idaho, 


and brought it back with him to Cuba 


and then to Ketchum late that fall. 





= rice unie ee as they 


“Ernest | har: 
“child to adolescent to sol 
writer, 






so tha it gee gy wall ibo. icai | 
else's history.) The stories are ar- 















dier, veteran, © 
and. ent =a Bag ee 








He finished the book in the spring of are made 
1960 in Cuba, after having put. it — à tovi i 
aside to write another book, The Dan- sar e 


gerous Summer, about the violent riv- _ 
alry between Antonio Ordonez and - 
Luis Miguel. Dominguin in the bull E 
rings of Spain in 1959. He made some _ 
revisions of this book in the fall in 


1960 in Ketchum. It concerns the 


lands in the Stream, the novel pub- 


lished in 1970, Mrs. Hemingway' s 


factory: “Charles Scribner, Jr., and I 
worked together preparing this book 


for publication from Ernest’s original 


Beyond the routine 


the manuscript, I feeling that Ernest 


would surely have made them him- 


self. The book is all Ernest's. We have 
But even if one 
grants that Mrs. Hemingway's and 
her husband's critical judgment pre- 
cisely coincided, it would have been 
illuminating to know what the "cuts 


in the manuscript” were and where 


they occurred. In one sense, then, the 
book is truly "all Ernest’s”; in an- 
other, it is not. (Ultimately, I suppose, 
we may expect an annotated, com- 
plete Islands in the Stream, much as 


Chatterley's Lover, then the first ver- 
sion, and now, coming out this sum- 


. mer, the second version.) 


For The Nick Adams Stories Mrs. 


Hemingway offers no Note at all; in- 


stead there is a modest preface by 
Philip Young, helpful in its biograph- 
ical details, but unpersuasive in its ar- 


its paio dered y tensions- 

























short story eri a Mun in 
are doge d the same, » that 







'imeuorablcs more. 
standable." But a novel is. not Knee b 
the method of the novelist is very dif- 
ferent from that of the short-story —— 
writer. A story, to the degree that it 
succeeds as a work of art, contains - 
within itself all that we need to know... + 
aesthetically, though I will grant that 
this may not be the case if one | 
chooses to read it as a document ini 
the author's biography. - Ux 














trouble with ‘Big Two- Hearted — 2 
River.’ Placed where it was—at the a 
end of In Our Time, the first collec- — 
tion—it B a s man ly Te 


sion that Nick is exe 


understandable! a But surely. it 
sense of some "nameless anxi 
that haunts the e story and giv T 








tr ke me a Hoge x wrong | 
d. But this : ! : 






: | there, but we did not do i to ju any- s 
- more. It was cold in the f all in Milan 
and the dark came very early. Then 
_ the electric lights came on, and it was 
pleasant along the streets looking in 
. the windows. There was much game 
x hanging outside the shops, and the 
snow. powdered in the fur of the 
.. foxes and the wind blew their tails. 

The deer hung stiff and heavy and 






































r for your home 
is the one we buil ‘for our office. 


n We're typewriter people. And like all other type- 
= my S Se ue doe writer people, we've always made big, fancy-featured 
feathers. It was à cold fall and the — | ones for offices and small, portable ones for homes. 

. wind came down from the moun- Then we realized that in our own offices, the 
E tains. 2 PE | secretaries hardly ever used the fancy frills we put on 
I have no idea how many more their machines. And what they really needed was a 
2 posthumous Hemingway books we typewriter that could do all the basic things well. Effort- 
can look forward to. (The new stories | lessly. And was not too greedy on desk space. 

in the present collection, set in italics So we built them just such a machine and then put 
p 3 Te pnr iton the market for other offices. | 

n sr EN And that's when we discovered we'd made the 
perfect family typewriter. For, to our amazement, our 
new office machines were being snapped up for the home. 

Why? Partly because it takes a sturdy office 
machine to stand up to family life and the pounding of 
eed many different sets of fingers —some inexpert, some 
lec iy to ‘the enduring life of impatient, some over-emphatic. And partly because 
Bway's es, ca . eh al v au) Col- home-typists too can make use of all the office features 

at eames (like tabulating, individual touch control, full 48-key 
keyboard, exclusive Flying Red Margins®.) 

Best of all, the clever Swiss engineering that 
makes our typewriter just half the size of the usual _ 
office clunkers, also makes it about half the price. $315. _ 

And of course our original home machine is still _ 
available—the popular, portable Hermes 3000 at $129. 


If you only want to buy a Dp once, buy a 


The best typewritet 






















| me ds a an a the 
hat ! he d not to popoh im in 








For a free 24 page color catalog write: Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. 
Other products: Hermes figuring machines, Bolex movie Seen Hasselblad cameras and accessories, 















| nusi” in ie ater oh 
/(—— braying of an ass, or the quacking of 

~- . & duck. Yet each of these. ae has 
„been programmed to make some sort- " 
— of characteristic sound, which is i 
meaningful. to other members of the 


— Species. relatively brainless en 





. Thus, 


it^; Es ‘such as thrushes, may have 









ng works | in which lack of organiza- 
ion was the controlling structural ele- 
ient, or in which silence—in one 
ase, a whole piece devoted to it—be- 
ame what he called “a plastic ele- 
nent.” Cage has left us somewhat 
urther from a comprehensive defini- 
ion than we were before. Is the wind 






of the surf? If we extend the defi- 
m to include any sound whatever, 
à sound produced by an in- 
ate natural force and heard by no 
ig being, we will have crossed the 
Wed XS, from jud 
















‘cry, which they call The Lan- 
uage and Music of the Wolves. The 
iestion, "Is it music?" is bound to 
ross the mind of any human listener, 
ven though on a moment reflec- 
ion, it is clear that we do not confine 
otion of *music" to art, and are 
ned to hear it not only i in the rain 























'voice"?) of the thunder but in ani- 


` mal noises—the song of the lark or the 
‘ purring of the cat. 


. We. do not, unless here is some 





„other, “sta 
| When Chr 





for. nobi n E 
O avc - parochialism. that 
ld place special emphasis on mu- 
ic in Western civilization. John. Cage E 
ta dent in this definition by creat- - 


the willows music? Or the pound- 


Bi he way. and the editors of | 
ural History magazine have 
hed up a recording of wolves in 


the roof or even the “voice” (why 


A only a couple of calls, one of which 
means “lers make a nest," and the an 
‘hell out of my. tree,” Vi 











: Marlowe wrote, 


By shallow ivers, n whose falls Mu 
-. Melodious. birds. sing madrigals . 


| he evidently had no idea what the | 
polyphonic explosion was. all about. 
: mpaeespeaty | was not quite so obtuse: 


The eagle. suffers little birds | 
to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean 
thereby. . 


In that sinat communicate with 
each other through sound, it must be 
a hideous misfortune to have a poor 
sense of pitch and rhythm. For some 
years, I lived near a tone-deaf mourn- 
ing dove (or perhaps it was the other 


way around, since the dove has dis- 


appeared and I have not) In any 
case, the dove, who has only three 
notes and has to make the best of 
them, used to start the day by getting 
the first two notes right, but going ter- 
ribly flat on the third. This invariably 
aroused all mourning doves in the vi- 
cinity, and they would all whoop it up 
for half an hour or so, as if to show 


their errant brother how to do it right. 


People do not usually find music in 
the calls and cries of mammals of 
other species, and even within our 
own species, there is a considerable 
variety of opinion about what consti- 
tutes superior, acceptable, and poor 
vocal production. In our own country, 
where Joan Baez and Beverly Sills are 
our fellow citizens, we demand vocal 
color and diction from one that we 
would not tolerate from the other. 
Asiatic and African vocal standards 
are quite different from European 
ones, and any Western listener who 


| pine domestic i dog 1 | 





































The compilé Of this little 
find that there is a great de , 
indeed, and that wolves of a 
separated by some distance, 
other in a madrigal, much like 
topher Marlowe's birds. | 
In other canine species, suc 
coyote, it can be less a madriga than 
an oratorio twice or three ti 
long as “Judas Maccabeus 
case the questions: 




































etna for euch other’ s pleas S 
ii some other reason. . And. whi 
















fürs C aruso- wii 
outbellow the à ot 












for a | couple of 
periment, I as- 
mal did not get the 
wolf language and. 
by the wolf music as 
and the origins 
lized peoples, - 
















o be studied by 
gis ven observed by - 
3 o Fenimore Cooper. We. 
know, for instance, that i in primitive 
. cultures, the ability to imitate animal - 
-calls accurately is a greatly valued ac- 
complishment. It may very well be | 
that human notions of musical | 
beauty originated in those birdcalls 
that human beings. imitated. In a 
“work written ten years ago called Ad- 
ventures, the avant- -garde composer 







Gyorgy Ligeti built a piece around a | 


vocal palette of the most primitive 


conceivable sounds—kissing, sucking, | 


-sighing, Ruspermg, wailing, roaring, 
 bellowing all to a text of nonsense 
syllables. The work is almost entirely 


-successful in showing how much - 


people can convey with their voices, 
Sven in the absence of language. 


‘AS music in the human sense has — 
evolved, it has drawn heavily on 


sounds imitated from nature—styl- 
‘ized, ritualized, and made to fit the 
needs of a culture. A trait of the mu- 
sic of people, as opposed to that of 
‘birds, or crickets, or tigers in the nest, 
seems to be that it is always separated 
from language by artifice. Singing in 
the bathtub is.as truly music as sing- 
ing in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
In either case, it is something con- 
‘trived—whether for pleasure or for 
some other effect. 

_ Thus, while it may be said that all 
the sources of music may be drawn 
ultimately from sounds and noises 
‘that occur in our aural environment 
and come to us unbidden—from na- 
ture, or, for that matter, from such to- 
tally unnatural sounds as an airplane 
qug ote ora train going around a 
eg iese sources are not music 
them Musie does not exist in 

is a human invention, and 
inity decides to consider the 

















to be music, it is human- 
The animals themselves 
r music as music. 

comp lers of this record are 
ists concerned about the pos- 
tinction of a species. In an- 
orphizing the wolf, they are 





-has sur- | 





mites : ? 


nightingale, or the cicada, | 
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Do it ri right wi th a new Kode 
Instamatic 60 camera. The one e that v wont 
you down, yet gives you all the features Vu 
could ask for. 

Like the built-in automatic exposure control 
for ee pictures indoors and out. Plus a superb 
f/2.7 Ektar lens. Even a coupled ee for 
extra-precise Í focusing. And it uses self- ‘powered 
magicubes for flash. 

The Pocket 60 takes the r ew ae drops in 
film cartridge. You get big, sha 
color prints. Or color s slide es. 
To show these new sma 
slides, there are new Kodak 
pocket Carousel projectors. 
(You can also get adapters S 
to show them on any 2 x 
projec e ) These new Pocket pri 
jectors, in stylish black with wood-grain panels, 
are only a little over 8 inches square. And yet 
they take a full 120-slide tray. 
See the Pocket 60. at your photo dealer's. 
s less than $128. 
Kodak makes your pictures count. 


m Cam Cole EN MAP 
Instamatic 60 camera. 


ien E hc ODE: Y 




































































mendable enough. The sound re- 

















am if. a $n noun in 17 a m 
; ns the nid ae wine ds ^ | à 


j responding to the harsher elements in 
| the movie’s: portrait of the Corleone 
toe. family, particularly : the growing cold- 
| ness that develops in Michael Cor 
| leone (Al Pacino), culminating i in the. 
brilliant moment at the end when he 














.| the ones crying “sentimentality” are 
| actually bothered by the obvious fact 
| that many in the audience admire the 
. | Corleones, or perhaps they don't 
think murderers should be allowed 
—- | any pleasing human qualities at all. 
E | But what counts in the narrative arts 
is fullness of characterization, and a 
ruthiess killer may be as con- 
tradictory in his personal attributes as 
any other human being. For Mario 
| Puzo, who wrote the novel, and 
|| Francis Ford Coppola, who directed 
‘| the film and collaborated with Puzo 
on the script, the Mafia chief Don 
Corleone embodies moral authority 
and brutal corruption in equal 
amounts: he gives life and takes it 
away, administers rewards and pun- 
ishments, presides over love and 
death. Its a grandiose To 
which might easily have collapsed 
into banality, but Marlon Brando 
no our reactions to the character in 
a tension of hatred, admiration, and 
awe. When Don Corleone cries at the 
years of history. And. || death of his son, we can’t help think- 
M You can discover the |j ing of all the sons killed by Ais orders, 
>E modern comforts of. do. k Pek aa S MM t 
1... unspoiled Mediter- - but his emotion is no less moving for 
^ - ranean end Pegem the thought. Only the highest art, not 
| meson. — sentimentality, could make üs cry 
Can oe along with a killer. . 
| The Godfather, like F. iddler on the 
| Roof. pays tribute to the.strength of 
the traditional patriarchal family, 
but, in the case of the Corleone clan, 
| carried to its lunatic extreme (an ex- 
| treme which does not seem to repel 
the audience). These immigrants and 


Find bargains | in 1 the aaa. 

- bazaars. Watch whirling der- 
vishes at Konya. See the rock- 
carved cities of Cappadocia. 

Enjoy deliciously different 
cuisine and exotic night life. 

, Turkey's gateway is 
(pe . istanbul, and beyond 
d) this magic city lie 
Troy, Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, Gordion, Tarsus. 
You can explore the 
treasures of 9,000 | 
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TURKISH TOURISM & INFORMATION OFFICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Telephone: (212) 564-5990 


gto appeal to the Walt Disney i in 
and their efforts seem com- t 


corded here may well be part. of the. | 
“primeval source material of music, .t 


C| but whatever else it is, it is mindless - 
.| yapping. probably involuntary, and. 
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owl David Me 


Those who say The Godfather senti- their children. have büllt:th the Fail E: 


| mentalizes the Mafia are simply not i 
sists them at every point; 
are dead. - 


| excludes his wife from everything - 
| that's important. in his life. Perhaps. 
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and quasi-military wedge s vh 
violently into an alien societ 


the way or T ut of the 


-than watching violet n 
joy. Thus p gan 


by boe the story y air ! Bom th 
Corleones' point of view and by cast- 
ing talented and humanly attractive 
actors who bring out the sweetness _ 
and warmth that may coexist withthe > 
will to. commit murder. Audience — 7 
identification with young Michael 
Corleone is so great that when he as- < < 
sassinates two family enemies, people — 
applaud, cheer, and shout instruc- 
tions at the screen. cu 
Moreover, the filmmakers have d. Bee 
rectly judged the temper of the time~ 
its hard to imagine the audience ^ ^. 
cheering for a squadron ofpoliceorfor ^. 
a platoon of GP's in Vietnam. An aus: ă —— 
dience made cynical by repeated ex- 
posure to corporate and political. sca. 
dals may feel America’s complete 
rotten anyway, and thatit’s better to. 
crooked out in the of | 
blazing, than furtive! 
and back-room deal 
Yet even as we 
of tribal warfare i 
we should be aware tha 
ther is disingenuous in 
plies that the Mafia has. 
outside the Mafia itself. Th 
who o owns the neighborhi d 

























Brooks, J. P. E "William 
| rice Fox, 3ruce Jay Friedman, 
| a 'ardner, Herbert Gold, 

C. Goulden, Joseph Heller, 


m . A nC lellon Holmes, Benediet Kiely, 


King, Arthur Miller, Alan 
ead, Pablo Neruda, Edwin 
n, V sie Cla Nabokov, 


1, 


upon for. your 
y copy | a 


audience 


P.O. BOX 407 MASPETH, N.Y. 11378 


Please send me my complimentary copy- 
If I don’t like it, I'N let you know 
within fourteen days after I receive it. 
Otherwise, start my subseription to... 
AUDIENCE for one year. I will reeeive 9 | 
an additional six issues for the A 
priee of $15 (that's $14.70 less than o 

I purehased the copies separately). In. 
any case, the current issue is mine 
without obligation. 


[] $15.00 payment enelosed. Please 
send me — without eharge and in 
addition to the subseription and 
complimentary copy — a rare early 
edition of AUDIENCE. Payment oe 
refunded if not satisfied. 901642 y 


Name —— e or nue re 


Street. 
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r i tes gintion. as 


ble force of nature. In the case of 
jodfather, people are genuinely 
to see it, and then they chew it 
for hours afterwards. Standing 
outside a movie theater during 
spring day, one senses some 
itement and fellow-feeling 
hat must have. existed in the 1940s 
/hen as many as 84 million people 
ther than the current total of 17 
i lion) went to the movies in a given 
k, when the movies were the mass 
ium and formed the unifying ex- 
ence of several generations of 





he Godfather i is for everyone. Not 
slaughterhouse-Five. It is one of 
movies specially designed for 
and future cultural. historians 
id in its softness and self-pity an 
e reflection of the post-activist 
us mood. Director George Roy 
has kept the movie extremely 
iful to the style and structure of 
egut’ s popular book, which isn’t 
ng a great deal in its favor. 

illy Pilgrim, the novel’s vacuous 
0, suffers through the fire-bomb- 


ll effectively re-creates the ghoulish 
ermath of that night which killed. 
000 people—the mass burning of 
pses, the shooting of an American 
isoner for trivial looting, the dazed 
dering through the rubble of the 








ne about apocalypse, so eager to d 
C strate the arbitrary nature of bs 


were submitting to some hu- 
ig, ludicrous, but wholly irre- 


g of Dresden while being 
ld there as a- prisoner of war, and. 


But the whole | Se ter’ 


: das Tr& 
amamie t 


bc whee hé: movie ende, kids s "à 
-even though it has an unusual hero— 


n the. theater can be heard asking, . 


phon t Geller i is so eager i T 


cruelty, that he succeeds in making 
the destruction of Dresden into 
meaningless event. 


and Hill reduce it to a mere symbol 


of hopelessness. But if that was their 
actual intention, they might just as. 
well have used a small hamlet that 


was destroyed by a navigator's error. 
We can see that Billy Pilgrim 

(played by Michael Sacks) is sup- 

posed to serve as an innocent who 


silently bears witness to one of the 


century's most brutal acts, but he's so 
limp and. unresponsive that he's 


closer to insentience than innocence. 
It's troubling to think that Slaughter- 
house-Five may owe its popularity to- 


the presence of this soggy nothing; 
his experience is structured to dem- 
onstrate the uselessness of reacting to 
horror or of trying to lead a reason- 
able life in crazy America, and for the 
young he has that same narcissistic 
appeal as the Salinger heroes, who, in 
their very passivity, manage to ap- 
pear superior to the surrounding 
world of phonies, paranoids, and 
fools. Billy is kicked around by every- 
one, and all those late-adolescent 
feelings of victimization can easily be 
projected onto him. Like the Salinger 
hero, Billy has a special sensitivity, a 
special spiritual skill—he has “come 
unstuck in time," and can travel 
backwards and forwards in his life, as 
well as escape, through a “time 
warp,” to the happy planet of Tral- 
famadore. But when the filmmakers 
start playing Vonnegut’s science-fic- 
tion games with time, they destroy 
the coherence and power of the pris- 
oner-of-war narrative (which includes 
Ron Leibman’s scabrous perfor- 
mance as an extremely paranoid GI), 
and they dispel whatever meager out- 
rage they've built up over the in- 
sanities of war. Like Vonnegut before 
them, they use mass destruction as an 
occasion for whimsy. 


Silent Running, directed by Doug- 
bell, is science-fiction cock- 
» more conventional sort, 






But of course sp 
what happened at Dresden was not 
. arbitrary, not random, and not an in- $ 
evitable occurrence of war. By aking cm 
Dresden out of any historical or polit- -ma 
ical context, Vonnegut and Geller 


‘the adorable robot. In this ca 


the leaf”: 
doubts about his 










the FER oF a ape caus 


speakable cant. The technical at: U 


are handsome but standard, and Si- - 
lent Running is saved from total bores 
dom only by that old sci-fi enda 









are three of these walking slot "ác 


-chines, and they make whimpering 


noises when. personally affronted, 


. drum their pincers in boredom, cheat 
at poker, and water the flowers after _ 
the hero's blown himself up and  . 
there's no human left who cares | 





about living things. This, I believe, is - 
known as a devastating irony. 


Mon Oncle Antoine, an award-win- Ex 


ning French-Canadian film directed 
by Claude Jutra, has one long se- 
quence—a rural sleigh ride in early 
evening—that is as beautiful as any- = 
thing in recent movies. A fourteen- 

year-old boy and his elderly, half- 
soused uncle huddle together in furs; 
an ancient horse plods quietly 
through the thick snow; barren trees, 
a pale blue sky, and an endless white - 


landscape surround them in silence. o 
The details converge to produce an 


image of such perfection that one is 
extremely moved without knowing 
why; perhaps the rush of feeling is 


caused by an association with Currier «..— 
& Ives’ winter scenes, a longing for = 
the American rural past, or, deeper . 
still, an echo of some happy or dan- — 


gerous journey in childhood. wh 
precise emotional resonance 
been lost for years. The fili 
a boy growing up in a poo 
the-way mining town in Quebec, a 
ee are other such | een i 











ose 


of contentment: 
friend gape in 8 











b PE Tela- 










Qe and 
nense luminescent eyes take in 
| eager life of the town (Black 
Lake) with the silent judgment of a 


boy who knows he's superior to those - 


around him. Like Anarene in The 


Last Picture Show, this place is rather. 


short on variety, excitement, and 


- older. authority figures. who might | 
Serve as models for the young. The 


? adults grumble, gather against the 


cold, and get by with drink, sex, or 


private obsessions, leaving the chil- 
dren to scrape along as best they 
may. Nevertheless, for all his sensi- 
tive attention to the selfishness of 
"adult behavior, Jutra doesn't quite 
seem to know what an isolated child 
feels. The movie is beautiful, but too 
: modest, unformed, and uninvolving. 


| There' S nothing sadder in New 
^ York at the moment than the sight of 
:¿ those huge theatrical and movie bill- 
- boards in the Times Square area fac- 
ing each other high over Broadway 
¿with absolutely nothing printed on 
them. Business in the area has been 
bad, so bad that some of the largest 
theaters have remained closed for 
months at a time, patiently waiting 
for that sure-fire hit or at least the 
moderate success which pays for the 
 Janitors and the ushers. But the one 
that- never fails is pornography, 
’s last cottage industry, and 
e shops have been opening 
ailable nook and cranny, 
ome places that have seen 
; The old “Latin Quarter" 
htclub is one such establishment, 
it’s a rather strange experience, 
going to see a movie called Hot 
to hand your ticket to a polite 
entleman. in a tuxedo, pro- 

















prize at the New York Erotic Film - 
>= Festival, | 
_ Max Ophuls’ great film La Ronde, in - 
which a series of sexual vignettes are |. 
s joined in a chain by overlapping | 
n er. "characters. This provides a certain” 
ome care sand ‘then. 


quences allow some self-conscious jok- | | 







ise (th last thing Y you want to 
a dirty-movie house is your 
face), and then enter an audito- - 
um decorated with red satin, golden | 
work, and pale green candelabras. 
As for Hot Circuit, which won first 


















it follows the structure of. 














formal unity (for those who want it), | 
but pornography’ sneed for immediate | 
variation is so great that some of the | 
characters are forced to make rather | | 
abrupt changes in their predilections: | 
a man who appears as an aggressive 
urban seducer in one sequence allows 
himself to be tied to a suburban jungle 
gym in the next, where he is serviced 
by a young girl who, in turn, is seduced | | 
by a lesbian in the sequence after that, | |. 


and so on. The recorded dialogue se- | | - 
> : aog We would like to send youa 
















ing to break up the silent, impacted | "datas sonh Te ee : 
quality that usually reigns in movie | 
pornography, but just as the per- | 
formers are working up a funny bit of | 
business they must slide to the floor for. 
sex, and so we're caught in the near- 
humiliation of impoverished actors | 
who would probably prefer to do 
something else for a living than forni- 
cate on camera. | 
Further north, at an old theater 
that was once a leading art house, a 
movie called Boys in the Sand com- 
pleted a fifteen-week run in early 
April. It’s New York's first hard-core 
homosexual hit, and the style turns | |. 
out to be fake-naive lyricism, with | | 
lots of woods, sand, sun-in-the-lens, | | 
Debussy, Ravel, and naked young 
men emerging, Proteus-like, from the | | 7 
sea or Fire Island swimming pools to | ] - 
join their lovers. Unfortunately the 
lyric impulse is pathetically at odds poz 
with the clumsy handling of the cam- |] - E 
era and with the apparent impossibil- |- E Ren 
ity of photographing sexual acts of | | Atlantic ic Monthly, 
Street, Bogan | 





American c 
e pul doped hy : 













any sort in a way that doesn’t make 
them look mechanical or ugly. The 
great joke of this pornography epi- 
demic is that very little of the real ex- 
perience has been revealed or even 
suggested. No doubt this is the reason 
why the stuff is so popular. The por- | 
nographer and the pornography au- | | SAHI 
dience are like pilgrims on an endless | | - , 
quest whose obvious destination is re- | 
garded with fear and carefully 
avoided whenever it comes into sight. 













MIDNIGHT OIL 
by V. S. Pritchett 
t- Random House, $6.95 









tobiography, which was begun in A 















of his boyhood, and which now pro- 


| chett’s determination to become a 
|| writer. He was the eldest of a large 
brood, whose father, a Christian Sci- 
entist, trusted in “the Divine Mind” 
and had a genius for failure. The 
amily crises were frequent while the 










one set of creditors and looking for a 







on boxers and ‘bullfighting, 
movies and diras to close my heart for a long time." 


They a 


| in his pocket he stayed out of reach of 
his father. It was in keeping with his 
reticence that he never met any of the 
other expatriates—Gertrude Stein, 
Hemingway, Joyce. 
Pritchett, in his garret life and of- 
ten famished, concentrated on dis- 
ciplining himself: through his work as 
a photographer's assistant or as a 
salesman for glue and ostrich feath- 
ers, he learned to speak French and 
he purchased the time to read the 
. French novelists and to write his own 
| brief descriptive pieces, which he sub- 
| mitted to the London reviews and to 
the Christian Science Monitor. It was 
the Monitor which began to pay him 
regularly, and soon ser m as its 
correspondent to Ireland. Ps 
| His two years in Paris gave him the 
aR confidence stand alone, and his life 
"m Ireland, then. emerging from the 
st Troubles nlocked his imagination. 
Trish,” he writes, “live for the 
story. They x woke something in me"— 
“they” meaning Synge, Yeats, AE, 
Sean O'Casey, James Stephens, and 
Lady Gregory. The Abbey Theatre 
meant more to him than the fighting. 
oc He responded to the beauty of the 
- | country, and in his encounters he be- 


: o0ks | and authors Black 
Power and white p politics, and 
on his own mayoralty 











he Ali Frazier yen on 
making of Maidstone. 






















ll bookstores - | ries. He had never gone to college, 
but "Literature," he felt, “was not 


SUITE BROWN | 


| something to be studied or something 








This is the second section of an au- [ | 
Cab at the Door, a mirthful account 


ceeds with wry honesty to tell of Prit- ing d Med 


head of the household was dodging ` English writers, “when Pritchett came 
WES new job in London, and the effect of | 

| the violent. quarrels on the son "was. S 
* With a brain packed in ice.” He had 
also drove him at the age of - ‘now found his place and a new wife 
| twenty-one to Paris, where with £20 ` 


ing book in which one feels the ad- 


E -gan to see the possibility of short sto-. 







M by the = E 





home, treated him with a sociable 


ironic discouragement, one critic go- 
ing so far as to call him “a genius 


and was happy. A lean and illuminat- 


versities and sees the experiences that 
formed this sharp-edged critic and 


M ioa 





No NAME 1 IN THE ; STREET 
by James Baldwin 
Dial, $5.95 


More eloquent than W. E. B. Du 
Bois, more penetrating than Richard 
Wright, and more involved than ei- 
ther, James Baldwin in this new state- 
ment stands as the arch-accuser of 
white civilization and of the United . 
States in particular. From being a 
street boy in Harlem, he has risen to 
international fame, and in his auto- 
biographical essay we see the conflict 
"between my life as a writer and my 
life as—not spokesman exactly, but as 
public witness to the situation. of 
black people." He writes as an out- 
raged and frightened man, the fear 
deepening in him as the leaders to 
whom he was devoted, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Medgar Evers, Malcolm X, > 
were wiped out by hatred and as his. 
hope for justice was poisoned by the 
shady imprisonment of his former >- 
chaul ffeur and bodyguard, d ony M ayo : 


















after. King’ s 5 i 1 
little solace—n 


re-c Mi. his s amazing round- the-world D voyage ina 24- foot sail 


am H. Forbis, captures all the exuberance and variety of the 
310.00 a Cae CC | 

Brooklyn Dodgers of the 1950s i is ja ry um BOUE. 

Globe, Ilustrated. $8.95 
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At bookstores 


Har arper & Row 


49 E. 33rd St.. New York 10016 
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‘FLANNERY O' CONNOR - : 
- The Complete Stories 
AR Farrar, Straus & Giroux . 


HISTORY 


ALLAN NEVINS 

 Ordeal of the Union Series 

War for the Union: The Organized War, 
1863-64 (Volume 7) 

lar for the Union: The Organized War to 
© Victory, 1864-65 (Volume 8) 

Charles Sennen $ Sons | 


e PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
oov. MARTIN E. MARTY 
ighte us Empire: The Protestant Experience in America 
u | The Dial Press 


POETRY 


Be HOWARD MC MOSS 
Selected Poems 
- Atheneum 


. FRANK O'HARA 
ie ollected Poems of Frank O'Hara 
, Alfred A. Knopt 





-THE SCIENCES 





© Columbia University Press: ac 


| TRANSLATION — dr 
AUSTRYN WAINHOUSE - ns 
Chance and Necessity: An Essay. on sine” 
Natural Philosophy of Modern. Biology; 


by Jacques Monod 
Alfred A. iac 





INTERNATIONAL 
| pu yun "n 








j Association « of as Stores. 


a bow to o pice ee of Martin 








| | West Indians. wit 
a o furthi 





An ae same is of 


: A odd white in saying tat the 
| "crucial, containing the Ein of the E 


tial of a a truly valid | American iden- : 
-of outrage; 


tity” ; right in his feeling: 
right in saying, "Pm black and m 
proud"; but wrong in not perceiving ^ 
that there are millions of thoughtful - 
white. Americans intent» that. Tecon- 
ciliation shall work. | 





€ P. Snow- $ aa T the | 

most difficult. pitch a senior novelist 
could imagine in writing this new 
narrative about a group of student 


radicals. There were seven of them 
who formed “the core,” 
‘Mark, the more idealistic, from Cam- 
bridge, the oth 







Stephen and. 


rom St. Hugh's, 
the local. university in a small cat 
dral town. Their cause, as with. yo 
of their American am “is” 
racism. In their exploration of the lo- 
cal slums they bring to light a land- . 
lord who.has been rack- -renting some | 


















know is too ‘ons 
as short as his. 





At a final meeting, when’ drugs. are | 
used as an aid, perhaps to spring the | 
culprit, the quiet little Bernie walks 


out of the window to his death, and 


from that point on the story is in high | 
with the light playing | 
remorselessly on Lance, the dispenser | 
of the drugs, Neil, the passionate | 
Trotskyite, Mark, the rich young in- 
_dependent—is it he who doped 


gear, 


Bernie's drink?—and conspicuously, 
Stephen, the most subtly developed 
character of them all, with his skep- 
ticism, his arrogance, and his self-dis- 
trust. In so short a p there is 
not time to explore the various ori- 
gins of these rebels, but Lord Snow is 
expert in the scenes which tell us why 
Stephen has turned against his par- 
ents and through | them against 












society, and how in all likelihood he 


"will be reconciled by his love for his 

camp follower, Tess. Readers who 
persevere through the arid beginning 
will be rewarded. 





THE OPTIMIST'S DAUGHTER 
~by Eudora Welty 
Random House, $5 










hern ada as kie car to pre- 
: the life of the man m love. 








le TONE] that his 
was phe He had been 


gam nov vel 4| 








achild? 







[he first book that 
names actual corporate - 
executives who have 
lied, cheated and 
‘deceived VODE 











give life to the theory and statistics in 
books like America, inc. — naming 
names, as John Kenneth Galbrait 1 
writes, because “publicity is the only 
kind of puni ishment this kind of rascal 
receives ... This is a fine portfolio. on 
corporate skulduggery. m | 
bi itten i Six skilled din | 


What kind of man would okay a de- 
fective aircraft brake — a brake that 
could cause a plane crash? 

What kind of corporate hier- 
archy would smother the complaints 
of a schoolbus owner —even after one 
of their buses had crashed and killed 















In. what kind of society could 
representati ives of nine major corpo- 
rations (some in the muiti-billion dol- 
lar class) conspire S to bribe 
a small-town mayor for a zoning 
variance? 

You find out in the shocking 
book that personalizes the 
contemptible decisions made 3 
by respected executives | 
of top corporations — IN 
THE NAME OF PROFIT. 
The profiles in this book 


- y, reall y cares v ji 
T wrong in this cou 









Profiles in Corporate Iresponsibility by Robert x Hallbrones, Morton Mint ; 
Boyd, Kermit Vandivier, Colman McCarthy, Sanford d. “Ungar & Saul Friedm n 


Literary Guild Featured Alternate * Just published, at all booksellers” 




































































(an operation is imminent. Becky, 


"eye, nine 
first. wife, had 


the judge's 


$ 





- lost her 








sels 
“must not be 


a with her: memories of her 
r, and Fay, aggressive, crude, 
ent with the hospital, deter- 
o call the judge back to his in- 


S ovided by Laurel’: S bridesmaids ane 
the judge’s cronies, and. here in the 
presence of the ope 
jomed y an overwhelming contin- 














a The contrast Mick Bee éffu- 
ihe insensit of the old Pace 












a to the pane didn’ t jou. know 
that?" and with that taunt Laurel is 
outed. e 


: mind nd drifted into eath after a 


opment, tribulations, ac 
magic, hunting methc 
eases, religion, and social organiz 


r sympa- 


= prises of this kind. 


rich. Harper & Row, $10.00. Subtitled 


nd ; Friedrich | 
vh. eeds private documents, 
over spe oken recollections of pe | 
lived through. the period. Fitted to- + 


lipped ı retin a nthe right BE 


organ. Stein and Da 
ated by the spate of book 
man in which. his origi 


tion are all discussed at length a 
solemnly applied to the under 
ing of modern man, although, 
the alleged information oi 
ters is 90 percent guesswo 
Morgan has written. a be 
early woman. She is. not an ar 
ologist, anthropologist, animal b 


iorist, or historian, but she does have ti 
a lively imagination and access toa 
library, which makes her. qualis 
fications as good as those. of most 


writers in the eolithic reconstruction 
field. The book begins with a semi-ar- 
boreal lady hominid who, driven by 
drought from dying forest to open sa- 
vannah, “knew at once she wasn’t go- 
ing to like it there." It ends, some mil- 


lions of years later, with an early 
 Stone-Age woman, competently self- 


supporting but conned into keeping a 
lumbering, greedy male about the 
cave for his sporadic usefulness as a 
provider of mammoth cutlets. Miss 
Morgan has read everybody, gener- 
ally with a disrespectful eye, and has 
scooped up such evidence as serves 
her purpose. What doesn’t serve is 





tossed briskly into the. kitchen mid- d 









den. Whether one takes 
riously or not, Miss Mo 
engaging for its ni 
nuity. It also has. 
humor hitherto u 





erin and ne . BEFORE THE DELUGE by Otto Fried- 


i is belore Fay 


^* 


portrait of. Berlin in the 1920's, 
ook actually begins with the 
yerman defeat in 1918 and proceeds 
to Hitler's triumph in 1933. Mr. 
has collected official 
and the 


t.c 






gether like a jigsaw puzzle, the. frag- 
ments eventually produce a coherent 
and fascinating picture. of-a city 
where art and riot flourished side by 





e who 








he way it is Hedda 

diréetion with onde 
mproving—unless they 
abruptly n. Thi 


book to do what the Delphic oracle 


used to manage in one sentence. We 
live in windy times. Incidentally, the. 
one constant vision in the murky 
crystal ball is the efficiency, honesty, 
and general beneficence of *multi-na- 
tional corporations," one hundred of 
which are currently subsidizing The 


Hudson Institute, Incorporated... 





which employs the Messrs. Kahn and- 
Bruce-Briggs. We have here what 
looks remarkably like a ine jou: 





BONECRACK by Dick Francis. Harper 
& Row, $5.95. A fast game of wits 
and violence p layed between cantan- 


à kerous tA oa sense and resourceful 


| oan eas 
that it is hard to work E 






E ho jamas wrote 
later than Zamyatin, have made the- 
whole robot society theme over- 
familiar. The interest of Zamyatin's 
novel is primarily historical. Trans- 


; lated MN Mirra Ginsburg. 





j CHINA, INDIA, AND THE RUINS OF 
WASHINGTON by Austin Coates. 
John Day, $10.00. Mr. Coates is a vet- 
eran of the British administrative sys- 














ig. He believes, and ex- | 
a peppery, amusing style, | 

is think in terms very dif- | A44 
m-those of the West, and T 1A 
opean nations cannot hope | E 

‘fective dealings with Eastern | 
í until our diplomats understand 
what. those. terms really are. To thé 
| | suggestion that Orientals might learr 
| | to understand us, Mr. Coates would 
reply that the habits of 4000 vears 
cannot -be altered, and also that Ori- 
entals do not understand each other, | 
|| the Indian mind being chronically 
F1 adi ift in the clouds and the Chinese 
hed i in the kitchen. 







































tive to be happy y 
? MAX EHRMAN 
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GONG - TO AMERICA by Terry Cole- 
man. Pantheon, $8.95. The terrible 
story of the Irish famine refugees has 

| been. told before, but there was a 
| great deal of emigration from the rest 
| 








_| of Britain to the United States going 
...| on at the same period. Mr. Coleman 
| has written a thoroughly interesting 
history of the whole emigrant traffic, 
with much detail on individual expe- 
riences, the ramshackle lack of gov- g s 
ernment control on both sides of the We would lik 
Atlantic, and the intractability of FREE study gt 
shipping companies. ils 
































ILIVE BY 


“by the author of The | 
Hero With a Thousand - 
Faces and the four- 
volume work The. mu 
Masks of God. > 









THE GODFORGOTTEN by Gladys 
Schmitt. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, | 
$6.95. On the premise, rather unlikely 
even for the tenth century, that the 
members of a religious communi 
isolated D flood and eari 


p 



















a Ls page lies n arty, guide 
- subscribers never see. 
| There's a special rateforthis — 
edition, too — 49¢ a copy — less - d 
than half the newsstand price. —. 


For your free guide and details 
of our "bribe" send the coupo 


g ad on re Day of Judgmer 
| but that during a century none of 
d their descendants would question the 
imitt has constructed 
t novel examining 
tian doctrine. The 
n and outrage. 

































ATICA CATION by aay ib 
McPherson. tic-Little Brown; | = 
$10.95. Two articles drawn from this i|. 
memoir have appeared in the maga- - 
zine. 


-i Em; 
| E < | 
i 













THE BRIDGE by H. L. Mountzoi es 
Scribner's, $7.95. A portion of this | 
novel has been published by The 4t-. 


Le aiia aoi Qe do de RUN ECRIRE Qe ad ul aia di qo qe cao us Qua qd lantic. 


i To: The Book Lover 
705 Madison Ave., York, PA 17404 


Please. start my free subscription to The Book 

















THE. ROSA. LUXEMBURG CON- 
TRACEPTIVES COOPERATIVE by Leo- 
pold  Tyrmand.. Macmillan, $5.95. 
The Atlantic. published an article 
taken from this book. 
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| WHOLE “EARTH CATALOG, 448 
1o SPARTON BOOKS, Box 
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^logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
a 4A, ‘Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE. BOOK. Prophet: Elijah Conine Before 
ot . Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
5 Road Bochester. N YI 14613. 





“THE ‘LAST ‘CAPT IVE by AC. Greene. Unparal- 
-feled..classic of American West. Nonfiction. De- 
luxe. $8.95. Encino Press, il 3. | Lamar, Austin 
E Texas 78704. 
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s GROWING UP by Max Kautnan: A book in verse 
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A limited and illustrated edition. $2.75 a copy. 
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MYTHOLOGY-JUNG-RELIGION: This summer in - 


a beautiful and intimate country setting in 
northern California, seminars in Jungian psy- 
chology, religious and mythological traditions; 
led by eminent scholars and analysts including 
Joseph Campbell, Huston Smith, and John 
Perry. Write MANN RANCH SEMINARS, P.O. 
Box 570, Ukiah, California 95482. (707) 462-3514 
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COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rug. 
ged outdoor environment. Emphasizing com- 
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WARM MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, Summerhill type 
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Ages 14-17. Summer session begins July 1. 
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| OY student 
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sails September. and. February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write; Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 
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us Afloat Ge moster 


| EXCELLENT REFERENCES for college position 





in History. 106 Scheidler, Muncie, indiana 
ideas 
ENGLISHMAN, 27, American wife, visiting 


1 U.S.A. August, seeks position Fall 1973 teach- 
| ing economic development. Curriculum vitae: 


Andrew Creese, Pembroke College, Oxford, 


worldwide . cts | E 
n. Al fields, A to |- ngland. 
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| AUSTRALIA WANTS. yout! 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment inter- 
national, Box 29217.YS, ‘Indianapolis, indiana 
46229. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889- P, Belmont, Cali. 
fornia 94002. 





FANTASTIC OVERSEAS Job Opportunities with 
over 300 Worldwide Hotel Chains. Write: 


Alexander, Box 357 AT, South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 91030. 








S POSITIONS offer high. EE E free 
ehensive new booklet covers all 
sountries. Includes exclusive 
£1 00 American Companies Over- 
as’ and “special: reports on summer jobs, 
government. careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN. COUN- 
TRIES. New 1972-73 guide contains current. 
information about private an overnmental - 
organizations seeking teachers. Ger E: 
personal requirements, geogra hic areas, ad- 





pi 
dresses. for application. forms. 100-page book 
_ including survey of- foreign - embassies!! Over 


20,000 copies in. print since 1969. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. SPECIAL PRICE $2.00. _ Foreign 


Countries Box 514- C9, Ames, towa. 50010. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


INDEX OF DAILY SIGHTSEEING TOURS. Rome, 
Paris, Florence, London. Complete description, 


i info-on over 275 tours. 2.95 plus 25€. Gibbons, 






1252 Westwood, bos Angeles, Ca. 900 


New oo. 03444. 
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p: 

pt. AT, 634 Bellmore 
.11554. 
REIGHTER — GUIDE—$1.75. 


i 700. passenger carrying 
ravLtips, 40-2 ell, ‘Bayside N.Y. 













] | CANOE ‘TRIPS—Quetico “Superior wilderness. 
_ Bill Rom’s Outfitters, Ely, Minnesota 55731. 


- ARCTIC CANOE TRIP: to James Bay, travelling, 
fishing, untravelled rivers, photography, ecology, 


. ornithology. Single & group rates. Special ar- 


S. Write Max 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 


rangement for guiding services. 
ILAND, Box 874, 
Canada. 





— AFRICA—PYGMY, Zulu, Swazi Safari. August 
15-—$2550. Capers 400 Club, 960 Larrabee, 
Los Angeles 90069. MONA 





"EUROPE $199 round trip by jet. No age limit. 
Guaranted flights. Daedalus, 970 Lexington 
ende E nbus 70-71 Sts.), N.Y.C. 10021 (212) 





EUROPE— Save make money in Europe. Travel 
loopholes to Istanbul. More. $1.00 Olski Enter- 
prises, Box 492, Syracuse, New York 13201. 


VACATIONS 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Virginia 22840, 











FAMILY TENT CAMP: bordering Colorado’s 
Snowmass Wilderness. Everything provided. 
ee welcome. Box 446, Aspen, Colorado 
81611, 





BLACK. CAT RANCH, Brule, Alberta, Canada. 
Year round mountain retreat near Jasper Park. 
Riding, hiking. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing, 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome meals, Peaceful sur- 
roundings. Pool, boats, solariums. Exercise 
classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita Springs. Florida 
33923—O0F . vw. 











LIGHTWEIGHT -" BACKPACKING. EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, in- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land’ includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193-YS, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 

















GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, investment! 
Exclusive "Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
«5 plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107.YS, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Me 





LIBERAL DEVELOPMENT near large Arkansas 
lake. Predevelopment prices, generous terms. 
Tumbling Shoals Estates, P.O. Box 268, Naper- 
ville, illinois 60540. 





UP-COUNTRY PROPERTY—profits and pitfalls. 
Full details. in. the. Spring/Summer Yankee 
Guide to the New England Countryside, on 
newsstands now or send $2 to Yankee, P.O. Box 
1, Dublin, New Hampshire 03444. 
APARTMENTS WANTED 
needs quiet place to live. 
Valley/Sausalito. area, Ma 
Phone 415 388-8553. . 








üdy in Mill 
Trent. $150. 









STAMPS 





NEW  Iissues—Free Weekly  Miustrated list. 
brew 2601-Z Avenue "U", Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





STAMPS OF COMMUNIST CHINA WHOLESALE! 


Beautiful used commemoratives and regulars. 
Mao, landscapes, battles, etc. 200 different— $5, 
500 different— $10. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Box 
4060, Shaukeiwan, Hong Kong. 


OLD RADIO SHOWS 


GOLDEN AGE RADIO. Complete taped shows. 
Box 8404-A, St. Louis, Mo. 63132. 


TAPES 














SCOTCH TAPES.  Cassettes-cartridges-reels. 
Catalog 10€ Tower Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. Ali 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023, 











SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LPs. Large 
list 20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829. 





HAVE YOU HAD IT with Record Clubs? We are 
not a record club, but a mail order service 
which offers the widest selection, fastest ser- 
vice, and greatest savings on records and tapes. 
No membership fee or minimum purchase, 
Write for free catalogue. Rose Discount Records, 
214 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 


LLL LLANE ETN TN CT ANESTH ——————— 


THE WORLD'S FOREMOST EXPONENT on love 
and life. Bobby Stevens and The Checkmates 
"Life", $3.00. Rustic Records, 6430 Sunset, 
Suite 320, Los Angeles, Cai. 90028. 





LP REISSUES OF HISTORIC JAZZ RECORDINGS, 
TLPIO1—LoOouis Armstrong, Great Early Vocals, 
1929-34; TLP102—Bilie Holiday, Rare West 
Coast Recordings; TLP103— Great Blues of the 
30's and 40's (Waller, Bailey, Page, Rushing, 
Washington, others). Send $5.00 for each LP to 
Tulip Records, P.O. Box 6277, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94101. Calif. residents add 514% tax. 


MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, batalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 








HANDMADE GUITARS, BANJO LUTES, AUTO- 
HARPS, Custom or stock. Excellent tone and 
workmanship. Jerold Elliott, luthier. 3201 26th 
Street, Lubbock, Texas 79410. 





PLAYER PIANO repair books and service 
manuals, Free catalog. Vestal Press, Vestal 66, 
N.Y. 13850. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake, 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices, Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary. 
land 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 





ART 


MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 








COLOR SLIDES. Art, travel, all subjects (specify 
interests). 4 samples, catalogue—$1.00. Slide 
Bank, 210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 





FABULOUS CHINESE TRADITIONAL ART BOOK 
with full page photos at $2. And an exclusive 
large Taoism/Buddism painting album with 
English version at $5. Antique Spot Art Com- 
pany, Far East Mansion G/F 15, Kowloon, Hong 
ong. 


| $50.00, to IEE, Post Office Box 332, Normal 






FANTASTIC INVENTION-—fellow unbelievab' 
instructions——60 seconds later, life-size -oll 
portraits of anyone or double your money back! 
Only $3.98: Jiffy Portrait, 1315 Ronan (AM), 
Wilmington, California 90744. 


FLOWER POWER 


MAGNIFICENT LONG-LASTING Hawaiian flowers 
airmailed special delivery from Hawaii. 1 dozen 
scarlet Anthuriums, $9.00. prepaid, Larger An- 
thuriums, $12.00. Tropical 





riums, Flame Ginger, Bird of Paradise), $14.00. 


Tropical Extravaganza (more of everything), M 
ISLAND 


$18.00. Fresh arrival guaranteed. 
FLOWERS, Box 4841, Chicago, ili. 6 680. 


BONSAI 
LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai tree 


in United States. Tools-containers, free cat: 
logue. Nursery, Kabudach 





Heirob Bonsai 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni — E 


que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


GOURMET FOOD | 





WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
recipes. JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 45230. 





MARTELL'S—a saloon in the old tradition _ 


offers fine foods and spirituous liquors. 3rd 
Avenue corner 83rd Street, NYC, 861-6110. 





BAKE BREAD/MAKE WINE. Many and varied 
recipes. No expense. Best ever tasted. Bread 
booklet: $1.50. Wine: $1.50. Both $2.50. Foods 
or s People, P.O. Box 355, O'Neill, Nebraska 





WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25g. 
SPECIAL LAGER BEER recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AC, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 





MAKE SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE in two days 
without special equipment. Delicious Secret 
Recipe. Free Details. Champagne Time, 3636-B 
Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


PERSONALS 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS IN DEPTH. Send 
sample and $10.00 to Elisabeth King, 41 E. 
29th St, New York 10016 








PRESIDING OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK $2.00 post- 
paid. «HAMMOND'S, 115 E. Wells, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 53202. 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 
oot. cena, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


adele EAA i Raia 


ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS FOR REFINED 
GENTLEMEN! Photographs, descriptions, guar- 
antee, $1.00. inter-Pacific, Box 304-AM, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan 48012. 





RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 





Richard Liebow, Box 99444, 
94109. 
SUPERIOR IMPRINTED  socialprofessional - 


stationery. ldea-packed sampler catalog— 25g. 
Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 
Wolfe Worldwide, Dept. 
California, 90025 


10¢. 





JERUSALEM—fascinating 7-color poster map 
shows every single building. Drawn from over 
187,000 photographs. $3.95 postpaid from 
Jerusalem (6 weeks). Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
ae Dept. AM-3, Box 29311, Atlanta, Ga. . 





COMPLETE CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER ANAL- 
YSIS through handwriting. Send two pages. 


Illinois 61761 


Fantasy (Anthu: ^. 







San Francisco © > 





individually | i a 






PERSONALS 


MCGOVERN buttons, bumperstickers: 3/$1. 
Special photo button: $1. Mobile: $2. Proceeds 
to campaign. McGovern Committee, P.O. Box 
472, Vermillion, SD 57069. 





BLOW YOURSELF UPI 144’x2’ poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 


SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 


MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Wil 
Forms and attorney’s informative book. Only 
$1.50. Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 
18226 Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dabie. Visuals D-6, O N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 


KEEP ON TRUCKIN’ or MR. NATURAL items: 
posters $1.25, T-shirts $3.50, Iron-on decals 
$1.25, patches $1.00, buttons 5/$1. NOTPOT, 
pure herbal high $1.00 ounce; CANNABIS 
papers 2/$1; ZAP comics 2/$1. (state you're 
21); Serendipity catalog 25¢ (free with order). 
ARIES, Box 666 A, Capitola, CA. 95010. 





ARTIST - ASTROLOGER offers personal full- 
colour Horoscope, suitable for framing. $14.50. 
[deal gift. Airmail birthdate, time, place. 
rehmidt 101 BCM Society, London WC1, Eng- 
an 


THE SEA—NOW A SOVEREIGN NATION. Pass- 
ports, immigration. Box 5052B Victoria, Canada. 





LOSING HAIR? Swiss electro-vibratory scalp 
massager promotes hair growth. $5.95 post 
paid. R.S. Associates, Import-Export, Box 113, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087. 


RELAX! ina YUCATAN HAMMOCK. Indoors, out- 
doors. Handwoven, multicolored cotton mesh 
provides unique feeling of support. Free bro- 
chure. Hammockmaster, 351 Bleecker St, N.Y. 
N.Y. 10014. 


NOTE CARDS BY NEDOBECK-— Nationally 
known artist——owis, cats, lions——$1.60. Box 
5737, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53220. 





BOOST YOUR LIFE, $1—K S.R., P.O. Box 303, 
Horsham, Pa. 19044. 


LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. V.A. approved. 
Free booklet. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80907. 


ELLSBERG/PRESIDENT STICKERS, 2/$1. Ha- 
den, P.O. Box 5696, Austin, Texas 78763. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOPHONE. Alpha/Theta 
brainwave feedback instrument. J & J Enter- 
prises, 24120J, 3PW, Bothell, Wash. 98011. 


THE YANKEE GUIDE TO THE NEW ENGLAND 
- COUNTRYSIDE. Indispensable for Spring/Sum- 
| mer New England vacationers. On your news- 
stand now or send $2 to Yankee, P.O. Box 1, 
. Dublin, New Hampshire 03444. 





* THANK YOU, SAINT JUDE, Ann E. Cashen, 8440 
Ste Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


DICKENS NOTES. Ten original Cruikshank, Cat. 
termole, *Phiz' engravings from David Copper- 
field, etc. $1.50. Hawthorne House, Madison, 
Connecticut 06443. 





Lic 


1000 BUSINESS CARDS $6.95, Graphics East, 
Westerly, R. L 02891. Letterheads, samples. 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Box 
#4374, Silver Spring, Maryland 20904. 


SPCA CARES for stray and abandoned animals. 
Please send tax-free donation to SPCA of West- 
chester, Briarcliff Manor, New York 10510. 





PERSONALS 


BRITISH DOCTORATE of Humane Letters, large, 
ornate, multicolored, nonvalid; your name and 
data in gold, $25. Fundraising scheme of Lon- 
don ‘Institute for Applied Research, Gayle 
Cousins, Registrar; 59 Ennismore Gardens, 
London SW7, England. (Airmail 21¢). 


END 2 E AMERICA Bumper- 
stickers. for $1.00. Box 281, Youngstown, 
Ohio 44503. 


HUMANISM: Position of Buckminster Fuller, 
Erich Fromm, Julian Huxley, a complete phitos- 
ophy and movement for humane social action. 
Free information. American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Dept. AM, Box 7692, San Francisco 94120. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS-~—Personality in- 
sight-—Great Hobby—221]1 Pages—$1.98 Re- 
fundable. Staytry-—Whitestone, New York 


EVER HAVE THOUGHTS YOU DON’T DISCUSS? 
"Personal Psychology” newsletter dissects 
them. Fascinating! Box 236-ACM-1, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 10706. 


WRITING, REWRITING, EDITING. Academic/ 
literary/professional. Confidential. Reasonable. 
Deallines met. QUALITY SERVICES; 2345 W. 
Taylor, Chicago, Hl, 60612. 











| DOMES: Built or Complete Frame Kit. All Sizes. 


Brochure Box 75 A, Lacomb, Oregon. 


Colivelli’s DESPICABLE MAN ESSAYS. First 
Printing; stories, poems. $3.50: Interpermeation 
Press, Box 73002, Columbus, Ohio 43209. 


HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Easy, self-scoring 
test reveals your LW. in 45 minutes. Know your 
self. Guaranteed. $2.00, 3 for $5.00. WGN 
Enterprises, Dept. 61, 284 Frederick, Hoffman 
Estates, Illinois 601 72. 


SZONDIAN ANALYSIS—Send photograph and 
$10.00 to Dr. Charles Emerson, P.O. Box 2217, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069. 


FOR RENT-—on a secluded tropical island 
— by the day, week or month-—~magnifi- 
cent Hotel & Villa accommodations at an 
oceanfront Resort-Estate. Golf, tennis, 
14-mile beach, all in a setting of serene 
natural beauty. Available this summer 
at low “Beachcomber” rates. For de- 
tails, write Dept. B, The Key Biscayne 
Hotel & Villas, Key Biscayne, Miami, 
Fiorida 33149. 


HERE'S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 


Copy 


I enclose $.— —— —. for 
Name 
Address 


State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 

Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 

Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the ist of month prior to date of 
each issue, 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

| Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 


City 





Just Published: 


VOL. H OF CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
MIGRANTS, SHARECROPPERS, 


‘truly invaluable 
” sociological documents 








of our time." * 


ROBERT COLES’ 
CHILDREN OF CRISIS 


MOUNTAINEERS 


VOL. HI OF CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
THE SOUTH GOES NORTH 
$12.50 each volume 


Previously Published: 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS: 
A STUDY OF COURAGE AND FEAR $8.50 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


“Publishers Weekly 


Ross Terrill. 
China expert for CBS-TV 





coverage of President Nixon’s 

trip to China. Winner of the 
coveted George Polk Memorial =- 
Award for outstanding achieve- -= 


ment in journalism. Author of 

“by far the finest account so far 

of life in the land of Mao," 

a book that is “‘fascinating,”’? 
“one of the best and most 

illuminating pieces about 

contemporary China that | have 


yet read.” 


800,000,000: 
THE REAL CHINA 


$7.95 ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 


lTime 2 W. Avereit Harman 


3 Edward Crankshaw 





artist: peter chermayeff 





The ideal 
Seas that are permanently 
protected from man’s abuse. 


The real We must find new and better ways to Throughout the world, man must learn 
Thoughtlessly, man spews guard our waters from ourselves. Our to function without fouling the oceans— 
waste into the world’s oceans. solutions must be swift. They must be and the air and earth that adjoin them. 
From the air, from the streams, creative and mature. For tomorrow the Until then, we cannot protect the 

from ships, all of it from waters of the world will inherit what we environment in which life began—and 
ourselves. do today. on which our lives still depend. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 


magnum: erich hartmann 
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